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Art.  I. — A  Bill  for  the  better  Regulati<m  of  Medical  Practice 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  (Prepared  and  brought  in 
bj  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  August  7,  1844,) 

'  T^HAT  in  every  profession  the  fortune  of  every  individual 
^  ^  should  depend  as  much  as  possible  on  his  merit,  and  as 
'  little  as  possible  on  his  privilege,  is  certainly  for  the  interest  of 
'  the  public  It  is  also  for  the  interest  of  every  particular  pro- 
'  fessioD^  which  can  never  so  effectually  support  the  general  merit 
'  and  real  honour  of  those  who  exercise  it  as  by  resting  on  such 

*  liberal  principles.  These  principles  are  the  most  effectual  for 
'  procuring  all  the  employment  which  the  country  can  afford. 
'  The  great  success  of  quacks  in  England  has  been  altogether 

*  owing  to  the  real  quackery  of  the  regular  physicians.  Our 
^  regular  physicians  in  Scotland  have  little  quackery^  and  no  quack 

*  accordingly  has  made  his  fortune  among  us.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  person  of  no  less  authority  than 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Whether  his  sarcasm  on  the  English  prac- 
titioners of  that  day  (for  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  intended  it 
only  for  physicians)  was  just  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  beside 
cor  purpose  to  discuss.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  have  leisure  to  make  the  most 
of  trifling  evils,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  a  soil  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  quackery  of  all  descriptions.  The  whole  letter 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  made,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal ; 
although  we  suspect  that  there  are  but  few  who  will  not  agree 
with  us  in  opinion,  that^  replete  as  it  is  with  wholesome  truths, 
its  tendency  is  to  carry  the  free-trade  principle  into  the  medical 
profession  farther  than  would  be  either  expedient  or  practicable.* 

We  ventured,  four  years  ago,  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  subject.  At  that  time  the  question,  however  inter- 
esting it  might  be  in  theory,  seemed  to  be  of  no  practical 
importance.  The  case  is  different  at  present,  as  the  introduction 
of  Sir  James  Graham's  medical  bill  cannot  fail  to  make  it  a 

*  life  of  W.  CuUen,  M.D.,  by  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  p.  480. 

VOL.  Lxxv.  NO.  cxLix.  B  matter 
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matter  for  discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bext  session  of  Par* 
liament.  Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  that  we  need  to 
offer  no  apologj  for  resuming  the  inquiry,  and  for  entering  into  it 
somewhat  more  at  length  than  formerly.  Nor  shall  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  one  point  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  believe  it  to  be 
one  which  as  much  concerns  the  public  as  it  does  those  for  whom 
it  seems  to  be  especially  designed.  The  medical^  indeed,  is  no 
political  profession.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  startling 
events  by  which  thrones  are  shaken  and  empires  are  convulsed ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  exercises  a  vast  influence  on 'the  social  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  members  of  it  are  appealed  to  when  the 
body  suffers  and  the  mind  is  weakened  by  disease.  To  them 
the  veil  is  raised  which  screens  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  from 
the  rude  gaze  of  the  world.  We  confide  our  lives  to  their  skill 
and  attention ;  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  families  to  their 
int^rity  and  honour.  There  is  no  order  in  society  to  whom  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  medical  practitioners  are  not  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  human  pursuits,  the 
public  have  the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
exercised.  But  as  to  those  engaged  in  any  department  of  the 
healing  art  it  is  far  otherwise.  Every  one  must  die  sooner  or 
later,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge;  and  the  vi$ 
medicaJtrix  naturcB  will  cause  many  to  recover  in  spite  of  the 
stupidity,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  of  their  medical  attendants. 
In  a  hundred  cases  the  superiority  of  the  sagacious,  well-informed, 
and  attentive  practitioner  will  be  sufliciently  apparent;  but  in 
three  or  four  he  may  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  an  igno* 
rant  and  presumptuous  competitor.  Those  who  have  not  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  studies  of  an  hospital  can  form  no  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  nature  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  or 
pf  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  real 
value  of  remedies;  and  if  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
following,  that,  except  in  the  instance  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  large  public  hospitals,  the  art  is  practised,  not  in  public,  not 
coram  jiulice,  but  in  the  retirement  of  a  sick  chamber,  we  find,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  sufficient  reason  why  the  State  should  so  far 
interfere  as  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  who  are  really 
qualified  for  their  profession ;  and  for  distinguishing  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  unqualified  pretenders  may  not  be  confounded 
with  them. 

But  if  legislation  proceed  thus  far,  it  ought  to  proceed  fiir- 

ther. 
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ther.  We  may  risk  our  own  money  in  a  fooliflh  speculation^  but 
we  must  not  do  so  with  the  money  which  we  hold  in  trust  for 
others.  We  may  jx)nsult  a  quack  about  our  own  bodily  ailments, 
but  we  have  no  right  to  impose  the  attendance  of  a  quack  upon 
another  person;  no  one  therefore  should  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
medical  appointment  in  any  public  or  private  institution^  who  has 
not  been  r^ularly  educated  and  licensed. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  healths  and  lives  of  individuals  are  concerned,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  affect  their  character  and  fortune,  and  in 
no  instance  should  the  authority  of  a  medical  certificate  be  recog^ 
nised,  or  medical  eridence  be  received,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  li- 
censed practitioner. 

Again,  there  are  certain  duties  which  other  householders  are 
required  to  perform  (such  as  serving  on  juries  and  in  parish 
offices),  the  performance  of  which  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  medical  practice,  and  from  which  all  licensed  medical  prac* 
titioaers  and  no  others  should  be  exempt. 

No  one  of  these  points  has  been  overlooked  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  bill.  In  another  clause  it  is  enacted  that  whoever 
pretends  to  be  a  registered  practitioner  when  he  is  not  so  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  clause  is  not  clearly  expressed,  but  we  con- 
elude  that  it  is  intended  that  no  unregistered  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  assume  any  one  of  the  names  or  titles  by  which  regis^ 
tered  practftioners  are  distinguished ;  and>  at  all  events,  we  can-r 
not  doubt  that  such  a  prohibitbn  will  be  useful  to  society,  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  regular  profession,  and  that  it 
shall  be  made  as  plain  and  as  stringent  as  possible. 

We  conceive  that  no  unprejudiced  person  who  compares  the 
legfislation  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  with  the  present  state 
of  the  law  on  these  subjects  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  ten- 
deacy  of  it  must  be  to  increase  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  ill^itimate  practice.  1.  With  respect  to  Physicians — the 
LondfA  Callege  may  prosecute  any  one  who  practises  in  London 
or  its  vicinity  without  their  licence.  But  the  legislature,  regarding 
this  as  a  boon,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  College,  threw  on  the 
latter  the  whole  expense  of  the  prosecution.  The  power  with 
whif^  the  College  was  thus  invested  never  amounted  to  much, 
and  is  now  merely  nominal.  It  has  not  been  exercised  for  many 
years,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  never  be  exercised  again. 
At  this  very  moment  there  are  many  persons  assuming  the  name 
of  physicians,  even  in  London,  of  whom  the  Collie  knows  nothing. 
Over  those  who  practise  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
even  this  nominal  power  does  not  exist.     The  apprentice  of  a 
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druggist  may  buy  a  degree  at  Heidelberg,  and  practise  with  as 
much  impunity  as  if  he  were  a  licentiate  of  the  London  College 
or  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduate.  2.  WUh  respect  to  Sur- 
geons— the  three  colleges  (of  England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland)  are 
authorized  to  examine  those  who  present  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  to  their  surgical  qualifications.  Of  these  the  Scotch 
College  has  some  very  limited  powers,  which  have  not  been  exer- 
cised for  more  than  a  century.  The  other  two  colleges  have 
absolutely  no  power  of  any  description.  Any  one  may  inscribe 
the  word  '  surgeon  *  over  his  door ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  has  as 
good  a  right  to  practise  surgery  as  any  one  of  their  members.  3. 
The  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  may  prosecute  those  who 
practise  without  their  licence.  But  here  also  the  legislature,  con- 
sidering that  this  privilege  was  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  public,  threw  the  whole  expense  upon  the  Society. 
Every  prosecution  costs  them  not  less  than  300/.  or  400/.  Every- 
where, even  in  London,  there  are  practitioners  of  this  class,  who 
set  the  Society  at  defiance,  knowing  that  they  cannot  afford  to  in- 
terfere with  them ;  and  that,  even  if  they  were  so  to  interfere, 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  evade  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  A. 
calls  himself  a  surgeon,  and  as  such  attends  both  medical  and 
surgical  cases,  which  no  one  can  prevent.  His  prescriptions  are 
sent  to  a  druggist's  shop  close  at  band,  kept  by  B, ,  with  whom  he 
is  in  partnership.  A,  may  claim  to  be  paid  for  his  attendance  as 
a  surgeon,  or  B.  for  his  medicine  as  a  druggist ;  or  A,  may  call 
himself  at  once  surgeon  and  chemist,  or  chemist  and  accoucheur. 
All  auch  unlicensed  persons  may  claim  the  usual  exemptions  from 
serving  in  parish  offices,  and  on  juries ;  and — except  in  the  instance 
of  apothecaries  and  of  surgeons  to  prisons — are  not  even  nomi- 
nally disqualified  from  holding  medical  appointments  of  any  de- 
scription. 

In  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  there  is  still  another  clause  of 
great  importance  as  it  affects  legitimate  and  illegitimate  prac- 
titioners. At  present  the  public  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other,  without  taking  much  more  trouble  than 
most  individuals  would  be  disposed  to  take  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  proposed  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  a  list  published  annually 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government ;  the  effect  of  which  must 
be  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  are 
legally  qualified  to  practise  and  those  who  are  not.  To  this 
clause  an  useful  addition  may  be  made,  requiring  clerks  of  the 
peace,  or  some^other  public  officer,  to  preserve  a  list  of  all  regis- 
tered practitioners  who  report  themselves  as  having  come  to  reside 
in  a  particular  locality;  such  list  being  made  accessible  to  the 
public,  or  even  published  annually  in  the  local  newspapers. 
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There  is  no  class  in  society  in  whose  good  sense  we  are  on  the 
whole  disposed  to  place  greater  confidence  than  in  that  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  medical  practitioner  discovers^  even  in 
the  outset  of  his  career,  that  whatever  help  he  may  obtain  in 
certain  cases  from  the  experience  of  older  persons,  he  must  on 
ordinary  occasions  rely  on  his  own  observation  and  judgment ;  and' 
to  learn  to  observe  and  think  accurately  upon  one  subject  is  to 
learn  to  do  so  upon  others.  But  we  are  all  over-sensitive  and 
over- anxious  where  our  own  interests  appear  to  be  in  any  way 
concerned ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  explain  the 
panic  which  seemed  to  seize  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  first  reading  of  Sir  James  Graham^s  bill,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  to  throw  open  the  field  of  medical  practice, 
equally  to  the  ignorant  and  well-informed,  to  the  unlicensed  and 
licensed ;  and  that  he  who  had  gone  to  a  lai^e  expense  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  art,  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage given  him  over  the  most  uneducated  and  ignorant  ad- 
venturer. We  are  convinced  that  time  will  rectify  the  whole  of 
this  misapprehension.  Indeed  even  already  a  great  change  of 
opinion  h^  shown  itself  in  the  profession;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  ere  long  the  great  majority  will  be  satisfied  that, 
whether  protection  be  to  do  good  or  not,  they  will  have  at  least 
as  much  of  it  under  the  new  system  as  they  have  had  under  the 
old  one. 

But  we  are  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  expectations  will 
not  be  thus  satisfied  ;  who  believe  that  the  whole  race  of  quacks 
and  unlicensed  practitioners  might  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner  and  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law, 
and  who  regard  all  legislation  as  insufficient  which  accomplishes 
anything  short  of  this. 

Several  questions  here  present  themselves.  Is  such  a  proposal 
reasonable  ?  if  it  be  reasonable,  is  it  practicable  ?  Could  such  a 
measure  do  any  good  to  the  profession  itself,  or  to  the  public  ? 
In  what  manner  is  quackery  to  be  distinguished  ?  Are  the  terms 
unlicensed  practitioner  and  quack  synonymous?  Is  a  licensed 
practitioner  of  necessity  not  a  quack  ? 

We  have  no  inclination,  and  certainly  we  have  no  inducement,  to 
nnder-estimate  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. We  know  that  through  its  agency  life  is  prolonged,  bodily 
8afi*erings  are  mitigated,  mental  anxieties  are  removed,  and  that  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  are  not  confined  to  the  individuals  prin- 
cipally concerned,  but  that  they  often  extend  to  whole  families 
who  are  dependent  on  them  for  their  worldly  prosperity  and 
happiness.  We  know  that  there  is  scarcely  one  hour  in  the  day 
in  whiph  a  judicious  and  well-informed  practitioner  may  not  say 
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with  a  safe  conscience  '  I  have  done  good  to  somebody/  Still 
the  m^ical  ptofession  cannot  do  all  that  is  expected  or  required. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  with  every  one  among  us,  the  time  arrives 
when  the  best  medical  aid,  as  it  r^ards  the  preservation  of  life, 
is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  true  that,  even  under  these  circum* 
stances,  it  may  often  diminish  pain^  or  alleviate  such  bodilj 
distress  as  is  not  improbably  worse  than  pain :  but  not  unfre^ 
quently  even  these  objects  are  unattainable ;  and  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  person  standing  by  the  patient's  bedside  feels 
that  his  wand  is  broken,  and  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  offer  but 
his  sympathy  and  commiseration.  But  the  desire  for  life  is  not 
necessarily  extinguished  even  in  the  hour  of  death ;  or  if  it  be  so 
with  the  patient  himself,  it  may  still  linger  with  his  family  and 
friends.  When  the  art  of  the  regular  practitioner  can  do  no 
more,  are  we  to  be  surprised  that  the  promises  of  others  should 
not  be  wholly  disregarded  ?  and  that  even  the  miserable  chance 
afforded  by  the  impostors  of  the  day  ahould  be  looked  at  with 
something  like  hope  when  no  other  chance  is  left?  It  may  be 
said  that  to  catch  at  such  a  straw  as  this  can  only  end  in  dtsap- 
pointment;  but  the  reflection  that  any  plan,  however  in  itself 
absurd,  has  not  been  tried,  may  cause  disappointment  alsa  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  legislature  ought  to 
interfere  on  such  occasions ;  when  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  most  stringent 
statute  having  this  object  in  yiew  would  be  from  the  beginning  a 
mere  dead  letter.  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  MiUn  decrees  ooukl 
not  prevent  English  manufactures  from  finding  their  way  to  the 
Continent ;  and  the  instinct  which  leads  us  to  straggle  for  the 
preservation  of  life  is  a  more  powerful  agent  than  the  desire  to 
have  the  best  calico  and  cutlery. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  to  other  cases  as  well 
as  those  of  severe  and  dangerous  disease*  The  sufierer  from 
chronic  dyspepsia,  or  from  nei-vous  pain,  who  never^eless  may 
live  as  long  as  his  neighbours,  does  not  feel  his  desire  to  live  in 
greater  comfort  abated  because  he  has  exhausted  the  skill  of  his 
medical  attendants.  If  he  choose  to  listen  to  any  old  w<Mnan  who 
promises  to  help  him,  with  what  justice  can  he  be  told  that  he 
must  not  do  so :  or  by  what  method  can  he  be  prevented  froiei 
seeking  her  advice,  or  she  from  giving  it  ? 

Setting  aside,  however,  these  considerations,  and  admitting  (for 
the  sake  of  further  argument)  that  something  may  be  done  by 
legislation  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  Sir  James  Graham's  bill, 
we  suppose  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its  opponents  will  not 
expect  that  ParUament  is  to  define  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
quadcery,  or  that  they  can  attempt  anything  beyond  throwing  ae 
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many  obstacles  as  possiUe  in  tbe  way  of  unlicensed  practitioners. 
Bat  how  is  this  to  extingfiish  quackery,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
a  larg^  proportion  of  tbe  adTertising  doctors,  homoeopathists,  cold- 
water-curers,  nostrum-dealers,  and  others  of  the  same  tribe,  are 
medical  men  regularly  educated  and  licensed,  who  have  been  led 
to  adopt  such  a  method  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  because  they 
had  not  sufficient  sense,  honesty,  or  patience  to  succeed  in 
the  regular  practice  of  their  profession?  Nor  is  this  all.  If 
we  turn  to  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary,  we  find  a  quack  to  be  de- 
fined as  '  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  physic — a  vain  boast- 
ful pretender  to  physio— one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical 
abilities  in  public  places — a  vain  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
he  does  not  mderstand ;' — and  if  we  try  them  by  this  test,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  regular  craft 
to  whom  the  term  quack  would  not  be  misapplied.  A  young 
man  comes  to  London  to  walk  the  hospital^  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
called).  His  previous  education  has  given  him  no  habits  of  at- 
tention or  industry.  He  finds  his  way  into  a  lodging.  His 
friends  live  one  ox  two  hundred  miles  off.  He  has  no  one  to 
advise  him ;  and  chance  throws  him  in  the  way  of  some  other 
idle  students,  encouraged  by  whose  example  he  enters  into  the 
little  miserable  dissipations  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  learns 
nothing,  and  suddenly,  when  the  time  and  money  allotted  for  his 
education  are  nearly  exhausted,  he  recollects  that  he  has  learned 
nothiog.  But  he  must  pass  his  examination  nevertheless,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who, 
being  further  stimulated  by  the  sum  of  five  or  ten  guineas,  supplies 
him  with  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  will  probably  be  put 
to  him.  His  memory  is  assisted  by  certain  artificial  means,  of 
which  the  best  professor  of  mnemonics  need  not  be  ashamed  ;  and 
altogether  the  thing  is  so  well  done  that  the  most  ignorant  student, 
if  he  have  only  a  moderate  degree  of  cleverness,  may  in  the  course 
of  three  months  be  made  more  than  a  match  for  his  examiners. 
In  what  respect  is  this  person  better  than  a  quack  ?  We  hope 
tlmt  there  are  not  very  many  such ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  know  that 
there  is  not  a  medical  sch(x>l  in  the  metropolis  in  which  there  are 
not  a  certain  number  of  students  of  whom  this  history  would  be 
no  exaggeration.  We  believe  the  medical  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
remarkably  honest  profession ;  we  are  indeed  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  none  so  honest  •  still,  whoever  knows  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature  generally  will  be  aware  that  there  are 
and  must  be  individuals  in  it,  who  magnify  trifling  ailments  for 
their  own  benefit ;  who  claim  credit  for  cures  which  they  never 
made ;  who  profess  to  understand  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing;  who  multiply  their  visits  or  their  doses  of  medicine 
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beyond  what  is  really  required ;  who  seek  to  make  a  reputation 
for  themselves  by  injuring  the  reputation  of  others ;  and  we  should 
like  to  be  informed  why  such  persons  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  category  of  quacks  ?  1 1  is  plain  that  no  laws  that  can  be 
made  to  restrain  unlicensed  practitioners  will  really  relieve  us 
from  such  kinds  of  quackery ;  and  we  much  fear  that  when  the 
various  petitions  against  quackery^  of  which  we  hear^  are  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  there  are  those  who  will  answer,  '  We  see 
that  your  object  is  not  to  put  down  quackery,  but  that  you  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  it.' 

We  believe  that  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  feel  as 
we  do,  that  there  are  no  more  mischievous  impostors  than  those 
whom  we  have  just  described,  who  march  under  the  banners  of 
the  true  faith  in  the  same  ranks  with  honest  men.  But  they  also 
feel  that  with  respect  to  them,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  except  that  the  profession  should  discountenance  them 
among  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  order  of  persons  who,  much  more 
than  the  downright  and  acknowledged  quacks,  excite  the  jealousy 
of  medical  associations ;  n<imely,  the  inferior  druggists,  who,  from 
being  the  venders  of  medicine,  become  the  prescribers  of  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  order  that  this  subject  should  be  rightly 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession,  some  explanations  are  required. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  time  when  the  London  College  of  Phy« 
sicians  was  established,  the  English  physicians  were  too  high  in 
station,  and  too  costly,  to  be  the  medical  attendants  of  the  poor, 
except  in  charitable  institutions  and  in  the  way  of  private  charity. 
But  the  poor  were  as  desirous  of  being  cured  of  their  complaints 
as  the  rich ;  and  as  the  venders  of  medicines  were  supposed  to 
know  something  about  their  qualities,  it  is  not  very  remarkable 
that  they  should  have  resorted  to  them  for  want  of  better  advice. 
Thus  the  Apothecaries  of  those  days  became  in  some  degree  prac- 
titioners. It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  plague  the  greater 
number  of  the  physicians  (Sydenham  among  them)  quitted  the 
metropolis.  The  apothecaries  remained,  and  did  what  they  could 
in  their  absence^  and  from  this  moment  were  regarded  by  the 
public  as  regular  practitioners.  The  physicians  were  sufficiently 
jealous  of  this  invasion  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  their  peculiar 
rights ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Such  a  class  of  practitioners 
was  required,  and  what  society  stood  in  need  of  the  law  could  not, 
or  would  not,  prevent.  The  apothecaries  having  thus  acquired  a 
new  station,  found  it  expedient  to  make  themselves  qualified  to  fill 
it;  and  from  the  time  that  medical  schools  were  first  established 
in  London,  the  great  majority  of  students  in  attendance  on  them 
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have  been  of  this  description.  No  specific  plan  of  study  being 
laid  down  for  them,  they  parsaed  their  own  course,  each  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  his  inclination  and  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing. Not  a  few  demoted  two,  three,  or  even  more  years  to  their 
attendance  on  the  hospital  and  lectures ;  while  others  were  satis* 
fied  with  a  single  season.  Many  took  a  degree  in  surgery,  while 
others  aspired  to  nothing  more  than  to  be  mere  apothecaries.  The 
result  was^  that  among  them  were  many  really  well-educated  prac- 
titioners ;  while  there  were  others  with  various  attainments  down 
to  the  very  minimum  of  knowledge. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  rather  more  than  thirty  years 
1^  an  association  of  apothecaries  was  formed^  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament,  requiring  that  all  practitioners 
of  this  class  should  be  regularly  educated,  examined,  and  licensed, 
and  to  prevent  all  others  from  practising.  It  was  likely  that  such 
a  movement  would  be  popular  in  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  it  was  proposed  not  to  interfere  with  those  already  in  prac- 
tice, and  as  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  whatever 
made  it  more  difficult  to  enter  the  profession  would  lessen  the 
competition  for  those  already  in  it.  The  Associated  Apothecaries 
proposed  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  apothecaries' 
licence.  But  the  College  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  inert 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  own  dignity,  and  feeling  little  interest  in  anything  except  an 
occasional  dispute  with  their  licentiates.  They  refused  the  offer, 
which  was  then  made  to  a  trading  company,  known  as  the  London 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  them  accepted.  The  result  was  a 
parliamentary  enactment,  known  as  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of 
1815. 

By  this  act  the  Society  was  invested  with  new  duties  and  privi- 
l^es.  They  were  empowered  to  prescribe  a  plan  of  education 
for  those  who  proposed  to  practise  in  this  department  of  the  heal- 
ing art;  to  examine  them  as  to  their  qualifications;  and  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  ventured  to  act  as  apothecaries  with- 
out, their  licence,  recoverable  by  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of '  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothe- 
caries in  the  City  of  London.'  As  to  the  mode  of  exercising  these 
lai^e  powers  the  Society  was  left  wholly  to  their  own  discretion ; 
they  were  responsible  to  no  superior  authority ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  penalty  clause  was  even  to  lift  them  above  the  influence  of 
public  opinion. 

Whether  the  Society  have  always  conducted  themselves  wisely 
and  judiciously  is  another  question ;  but  we  willingly  give  them 
credit  for  having  been  influenced  by  honest  intentions :  and  it  is 
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certain  tbat  they  were  the  foremost  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  In  the  first  instance  they  very 
wisdy  required  no  more  than  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  pro- 
fessional instruction,  knowing  that  the  increase  of  it  would  be 
easy,  while  to  diminish  it  would  be  difficult.  Just  at  this  period, 
the  condusion  of  a  long  war  caused  an  increased  influx  of  persona 
into  the  non-military  proijessions.  The  candidates  for  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall  became  more  numerous;  and  the  Society, 
finding  the  supply  to  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public,  required  a  more  extoided  course  of  study.  But  the 
supply  increased  nevertheless,  and  the  required  education  was  ex- 
tended further  still.  The  result  is,  a  great  change  in  the  position 
and  feelings  of  the  apothecaries  generally.  No  one  can  now 
enter  the  profession  whose  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge 
have  not  been  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  very  limited  number 
formerly.  The  title  of  apothecary  is  felt,  and  perhaps  justly  felt, 
to  be  too  much  like  that  of  a  tradesman ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  become  graduates  in  surgery  also,  the  name  of  gMoral 
practitionar  is  gradually  becoming  substituted  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  improved  qualifications  of  the 
apothecary  are  a  benefit  to  the  affluent  classes  of  society.  But 
there  is  one  result  of  what  has  been  done,  which  we  suspect  that 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  did  not  anticipate,  and  which  indeed 
even  now  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice.  The  class  of  infe- 
rior apothecaries,  who  spent  no  more  than  six  or  twelve  months  in 
the  medical  schools,  nevertheless  contrived  to  pick  up  a  good  deal 
of  useful  practical  knowled^,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
their  own  observation,  or  by  intercourse  with  others  who  were 
better  informed  than  themselves.  Having  been  at  little  expense 
in  their  education,  they  set  out  in  life  with  no  very  ambitious  aspi- 
rations ;  were  satisfied  with  a  small  remuneration :  and  these  were 
the  ordinary  attendanU  of  the  poor.  But  this  class  of  practitioners 
has  ceased  to  exist.  To  the  general  pnsctitioners  of  modern  times, 
who  have  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  their  ednca« 
tion,  the  little  rewanl  which  the  poor  can  give  them  is  like  no  re- 
ward  at  all.  They  may  attend  them  gratuitously,  and  they  do  so 
to  a  considerable  extent.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  class 
of  society  in  whom  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  liberality  and  kind- 
ness. Siill  no  one  can  meet  all  the  demands  of  this  kind  which 
are  made  upon  him,  for,  if  be  were  to  iko  so,  he  would  become  an 
object  of  charity  himself.  The  general-practitioner  is  become,  like 
the  physician,  too  costly  for  the  poor :  and  as  formerly  the  cost- 
liness of  the  physicians  forced  the  apothecaries  into  practice,  so  is 
the  costliness  of  the  apothecaries  now  doing  the  same  thing  by  the 
druggists* 
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It  ift  diffieult  to  my  haw  mttch  tbe  poor  ave  worse  off  at  ibm 
pveaent  time  tfaan  tbey  were  under  the  old  qrstem;  The  gtoto- 
BMots  made  in  the  pablic  joomalg,  and  at  the  Tanom  medico- 
political  meetitigBy  are  g«iiend  and  inooadanve,  and  are  Boi 
alwajs  made  by  those  who  are  firee  from  prgvdioe.  Still  we 
hove  no  doabt  that  many  of  tibe  poor,  more  especially  of  the 
chUdren,  die  without  any  medical  rdief  whatever ;  and  that  many 
othors  have  no  other  attendance  than  that  of  the  chemist  or  drug» 
gist;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  regular  medic») 
profession  to  doubt  that  more  die  under  the  hands  of  the  druggist 
than  would  die  under  those  of  an  educated  and  licensed  prac* 
titioaer*  But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  poor  do  not  consolt  the 
cbn^list  because  they  prefer  faim,  but  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  consult  anybody  better.  If  a  more  stringent  law  were  made 
to  psevent  the  druggists  from  practising,  and  nothing  else  were 
done,  either  the  law  would  be  evaded,  and  the  evasion  would  be 
winked  at,  or  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  now  consult  the  drug- 
gist would  have  no  medical  attendance  at  alK  It  is  said  to  be  a 
shocking  thing  that  the  poor  should  not  have  as  good  medical 
attendance  as  the  rich.  But  is  it  not  still  worse  that  the  majority 
of  their  diseases  should  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient  diet,  scanty 
clothing,  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere?  To  abolish  such 
evils  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  it  is  our  dmy  to  do  what  we  can 
lo  lessen  them,  and  keeping  this  end  in  view,  we  must  express 
oor  conviction  that  to  impose  further  restrictions  on  medical  prac- 
tice will  not  help  the  poor ;  that  their  own  means  will  not  enable 
them  to  obtain  really  good  medical  advice  in  illness ;  and  that  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object  we  are  to  look 
to  no  other  source  than  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  similar  cha- 
ritable institutions,  private  charity,  and  a  better  organised  system 
of  parochial  medical  relief  than  that  which  exists  at  present. 

But  it  is  said  that  others  as  well  as  the  very  poor  consult  the 
druggist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  classes  immediately  above  them,  who 
have  little  more  money  to  spare  for  medical  advice  than  the  poor 
diemselves.  It  is  with  them  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  as  when 
they  purdiase  any  other  inferior  article^  because  it  may  be  pro^ 
cured  at  a  cheaper  rate.  We  sincerely  believe  that  what  is  thus 
done  out  of  prudence  is  no  prudence  in  the  end.  In  the  great 
minority  of  cases  it  may  be  of  no  importance  whether  the  druggist 
be  consulted,  or  the  apothecary,  or  anybody  else>  or  nobody  at 
all ;  but  every  now  and  then  the  patient  may  lose  his  sight  from 
an  ill-treated  ophthalmia,  or  his  life  from  an  inflammation  of  his 
hmgB  n^lected  in  the  beginning.  But  the  eril  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  a  certain  extent  to  correct  itself.     The  law  does 
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nothing  towards  correcting  it  at  present.  Sir  James  Graham's 
bill  will  do  much  more,  for  it  will  prevent  the  druggist  from 
calling  himself  what  he  is  not.  He  must  remain  in  name,-  as  he 
is  in  reality,  a  Druggist;  whereas  under  the  exisdng  system  he 
may  write  Surgeon  over  his  door,  and  assume  the  character  of  a 
medical  practitioner  at  once ;  or  he  may  call  himself  Apothecary 
with  so  little  chance  of  being  prosecuted  that  he  need  have  no 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  If  the  law  were  to  go  further  than  this, 
would  it  not  be  evaded?  Would  public  opinion  go  with  it  ?  If 
it  did  not,  we  know  that  it  would  be  ineffectual.  The  drug^t 
who  undertakes  the  cure  of  a  disease  of  which  he  knows  nodiing 
is  an  impostor.  But  a  man  who  pretends  to  understand  building, 
and  builds  a  house  which  tumbles  down  on  your  head,  is  a  worse 
impostor  than  the  druggist — ^for  the  latter  seldom  does  worse  than 
let  you  die,  and  the  former  actually  kills  you.  If  the  legislature 
interfere  in  one  case,  why  should  it  not  extend  the  principle  and 
apply  it  in  the  other,  and  in  a  hundred  cases  besides  7  But  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  d6  not  say  that  such  evils  should 
not  be  prevented,  if  that  be  jiossible;  but  we  believe  that  no 
legislative  enactment  will  prevent  them ;  and  we  also  believe  that, 
having  taken  the  pains  to  point  out  to  the  public  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued,  the  safest  way  will  be  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense 
of  individuals  to  protect  themselves. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  %hoy9n— first,  that  the 
proposed  medical  bill  affords  to  the  public  at  least  as  much  pro- 
tection as  it  has  at  present ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
attempt  to  give  them  greater  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  further 
interference  of  Parliament. 

But  our  opinions  go  further  still,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing 
can  really  be  more  detrimental  to  the  profession  itself  than  to  fence 
it  round  with  further  privileges.  As  those  individuals  prosper 
most,  and  are  the  most  respected,  who  have  been  taught  to  feel 
that  their  position  in  society  depends,  not  on  externid  circum- 
stances, but  on  their  own  character  and  conduct,  so  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  with  an  entire  profession,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, subject  to  the  same  moral  influences  with  the  indivi- 
duals themselves.  We  believe  that  the  medical  profession  may 
be  well  contented  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  trusts  to  these  alone,  its  claims  on  the  confidence 
of  others  will  be  more  readily  admitted  by  the  public  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  that  if  Parliament 
could  grant  them  the  absolute  monopoly  which  some  seem  to 
desire,  they  would  have  to  give  nothing  in  return.  Whatever 
they  would  g^n  in  protection,  they  would  at  once  lose  in  dignity 
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and  independence.  Instead  of  being  looked  up  to  with  esteem 
and  confidence^  they  would  become  the  objects  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion ;  and  claims,  hitherto  unknown,  would  press  npon  them 
afterwards.*  To  prove  that  the  evils  of  the  opposite  system  are 
merely  theoretical,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  example  of  Scotland. 
The  limited  powers  of  interfering  with  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice possessed  by  the  Scotch  colleges  have  not  been  exercised  for 
more  than  a  centnry.  The  Faculty  of  Glasgow  have  of  late 
attempted  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  four  counties^  in  which,  under 
an  old  charter^  they  exercise  some  jurisdiction ;  not,  however,  in 
the  case  of  quacks,  but  of  well -educated  practitioners,  who  were 
not  their  own  licentiates.  With  this  exception,  the  free-trade 
system  prevails  in  Scotland  to  an  extent  which  might  almost  satisfy 
Adam  Smith  himself.  Nevertheless  quackery  is  comparatively 
little  known  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed on  the  best  authority,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  sympathy 
with  the  politico^medical  agitation  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
protection  now  going  on  among  the  practitioners  in  England. 

If  we  have  devoted  so  many  of  our  pages  to  the  anti-quackery 
question,  it  is  not  because  we  are  ourselves  convinced  that  it  calls 
for  so  much  consideration,  but  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  really  important  part  of  Sir  James  Graham*s  bill  (as  it  appears 
to  ns),  and  that  on  which  the  value  of  the  whole  measure  depends, 
is  the  establishment  of  'the  Council  of  Health  and  Medical  Edn^ 
cation ;'  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  superintend  and  assimilate  the 
varions  forms  of  medical  education ;  to  give  licences  to  practise ; 
and  to  whom  many  important  questions  connected  with  the  public 
health  may  be  referred  by  the  Government.  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  constructed,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  we  think  that  few  persons,  who  consider  the  matter 
dispassionately,  will  fail  to  acknowledge  that  such  an  institution 
promises  to  confer  great  and  solid  advantages  both  on  the  profes* 
sion  and  on  the  public. 

The  Council,  connected  with  the  State,  and  acting  under  a  sense 

*  For  their  moDopoly,  such  as  it  is,  every  solicitor  or  attorney  pays  149/.  before  he 
cooiiiMnees  practice,  and  13/.  or  8L  annually  afterwards,  according  as  he  resides  in 
London  or  the  country ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  we  have  before  us  an  advertisement  calling 
upon  '  the  kgal  profession  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  medical  profemon^  and 
farm  a  society  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  their  rights  by  accountants,  touters,  and  agents 
of  aU  descriptions,  who  rob  the  profession  of  thoosands  annually.*  See  the  TliiMs,  Aug. 
24, 1844.  In  fact  the  protection  which  the  law  gives  to  solicitors  is  as  nearly  as  can  bis 
die  same  with  that  which  the  medical  bill  will  give  to  medical  practitioners.  None 
but  those  who  are  regularly  licensed  may  practise  in  courts  of  justice,  but  any  one  may 
dnw  a  deed  of  conveyance,  or  a  lease,  or  a  will,  and  will-papers  are  actuaily  sold  in 
stattoneis*  shops.  The  only  difference  is  that  solicitors  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
medical  men  pay  scarcely  anything,  for  such  privileges  as  they  possess. 
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of  respoDsibility  to  Parl^unent^  will  constitute  an  authorit j  to  whom 
the  profession  may  on  various  occanons  look  for  adi^ce  and  protec- 
tion»  instead  of  applying,  as  tbey  do  at  present,  to  the  powerless 
and  uninfluential  medical  corporations.  *  It  will  give  to  the  pro- 
fession an  unity  and  appearance  of  respectability  which  it  has 
never  yet  possessed ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  this  must  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  profession  itself  ? 
The  first  step  towards  making  a  man  a  gentleman  is  to  treat  him 
like  a  gentleman;  and  the  same  rule  is  just  as  applicable  to  a 
body  of  men  as  it  is  to  individuals. 

At  present  there  are  not  fewer  than  seventeen  corporations, 
which  give  medical  degrees,  licences,  or  letters  testimonial  of 
some  kind  or  another.  These  are — 1 ,  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
2,  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  3,  the  University  of  London ; 
4,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  6,  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
6,  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  7  and  8,  the  two  Universities  of 
Aberdeen ;  9,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's;  10,  the  Colle^  of 
Physicians  of  London ;  11,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin-< 
burgh ;  1 2,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Dublin ;  13,  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England ;  H*  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin* 
burgh ;  15,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  ;  16,  Uie  Society 
of  Apothecaries  of  tiondon ;  17,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glai^ow ;  aiid  to  these  we  may  add  as  an  18th,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {  and  these  various  manufactories  pro« 
duce,  on  an  average,  probably  from  800  to  1000  physicians,  sur< 
geons,  apothecaries,  and  accoucheurs  annually. 

But  in  using  the  terms  by  which  the  various  orders  of  medical 
men  are  usually  designated,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  any  one 
of  them  has  any  very  definite  meaning,  or  that  they  at  all  express 
the  degree  of  the  individual's  qualifications.  A  physician  made  in 
one  place  is  different  from  a  physician  made  in  another :  and  so 
it  is  with  the  rest.  At  Oxford  the  physician  must  have  taken  his 
degree  in  arts  before  he  can  graduate  in  medicine.  At  Cam« 
bridge  the  degree  in  arts  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  Scotch 
Universities  the  degree  in  arts  is  not  required  :  while  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  degree  in  arts  is  required  for  Doctors,  but 
not  for  Bachelors  of  Medicine.  The  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians grants  no  licence  to  any  one  who  has  not  completed  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  At  Oxford  the  degree  of  M.B,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained much  sooner.  In  the  Scotch  Universities  the  degree  of 
M.D,  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  so  it 
is  at  the  University  of  London.  Then,  for  these  various  classes 
of  physicians,  difiTerent  courses  of  study  are  required.  Let  us 
take  the  Scotch  universities  for  example.  At  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  a  course  of  study  in  medical  schools,  with 
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residence  for  a  certain  time  in  the  university  which  gives  the 
deinree,  is  indispensable :  while  at  St.  Andrew's  any  one  may  obtain 
the  IX>ctor*s  degree  by  going  through  the  form  of  an  examination. 
At  Edinburgh  the  degree  is  not  conferred  without  three  years' 
residence  in  an  university :  while  at  Glasgow  one  year  of  such 
residence  is  sufficient.  In  like  manner^  with  respect  to  surgeons, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  anything 
like  correspondence  between  the  courses  of  study  required  of  the 
candidates  for  examination  in  the  three  colleges.  It  was  as  if 
the  English  and  Irish  colleges  were  made  for  two  different  classes 
of  persons.  For  apothecaries  there  is  no  special  examinatioUi 
except  in  England.* 

Nor  is  there  any  correspondence  in  the  privileges  of  Uiese 
various  orders  of  practitioners.  No  one  has  a  legal  right  to  practise 
as  a  physician  in  London  who  is  not  either  a  fellow  or  licentiate 
of  the  London  College :  but  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
the  right  is  shared  between  the  London  fellows  and  licentiates  and 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates.  The  degree  conferred  by 
the  London  University  gives  no  rights  whatever.  In  England 
the  physicians  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  held  in  law  to  be 
DO  physicians  at  all,  unless  they  have  the  London  licence.  They 
may,  nevertheless^  practise  and  assume  the  title  of  physicians  in 
the  provinces*  because  there  are  no  penalties  to  prevent  them. 

The  English  College  of  Surgeons  has  only  one  privilege  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  Leg^latur^  and  that  the  very  humble  one — 
that  the  surgeons  of  jails  must  be  chosen  from  their  body. 
Many  surgeons  of  repute  in  the  country— «ven  surgeons  of  some 
of  the  larger  hospitals — are  not  members  of  this  or  any  other  col- 
lege. In  Ireland  the  members  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  eligible  to  offices  in  the 
county  hospitals.  Dispensaries  and  private  practice  are  as  open 
to  others  as  they  are  to  them.  In  Scotland  the  College  of  Sur* 
geons  has  by  law  a  monopoly  of  practice  in  seven  counties  ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  they  have  not  claimed  the  monopoly 
for  the  last  century — while  the  Glasgow  faculty  are  so  far  behind 
the  times  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  rerive  their  claims  to  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  practice  in  a  certain  part  of  Scodand. 

In  England  the  object  of  the  Apothecaries  Act  of  1815  is  to 
give  an  absolute  monopoly  of  practice  to  the  licentiates  of  the 
London  Society  of  Apothecaries.  It  is  true  that  the  law  is  con- 
tinually evaded  and  defied :  nevertheless  it  has  this  effect,  that 
the  b^-educated  and  best-infidrmed  physician,  who  has  devoted 

^  We  tefer  here  to  tbe  examination  as  to  medical  practice.  The  Society  of  Apotbe- 
caOM  in  Dublin  are  emirawered  to  examine  apotbecariee  in  Ireland  aa  to  tbebr  know- 
ledct  of  pbansaej. 
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six  months  to  tbe  study  of  pharmacy  (and  no  more  is  really 
necessary),  if  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  practise  as  an  apo- 
thecary, must  do  so  with  a  constant  uneasy  feeling  lest,  some  day 
or  another,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  not 
having  an  apothecary *s  licence.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  this  part  of  the  profession,  and  any  one  may 
practise  as  an  apothecary  when  and  where  he  pleases,  except  that 
in  Ireland  he  must  go  through  an  examination  in  pharmacy. 

While  the  various  institutions  which  have  been  enumerated 
have  been  acting  each  upon  its  own  system,  without  reference  to 
the  rest,  no  one  among  them  has  been  really  responsible  for  its 
acts  to  any  superior  authority.  The  visitation  of  the  universities 
by  the  Crown  is  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  the  new  charters 
of  the  Colleges  df  Surgeons  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  re- 
quire that  their  by-laws  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  are  not  much  more  than  a  year  old.  The  only  rule  of 
conduct  has  been  the  discretion,  the  caprice,  the  wisdom,  or  the 
folly  of  the  individuals  by  whom  the  institutions  are  severally 
governed;  and  they,  however  honourable  their  intentions  may 
have  been,  have  never  been  able  to  command  the  full  confidence 
of  the  profession.  They  have  been  suspected  of  looking  to  their 
own  importance  and  their  own  interests,  rather  than  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  great  body  of  practitioners.  We  doubt  not  that  such 
suspicions  have  generally  been  without  foundation ;  still  it  can- 
not be  said  that  their  private  interests  are  unconcerned.  Every 
student  that  is  examined  brings  money  to  the  corporation,  and 
increases  the  stipend  of  the  examiners;  and  many  of  those  by 
whom  degrees  or  diplomas  are  conferred,  or  letters  testimonial  are 
granted,  are  themselves  professors,  lecturers,  or  physicians  or 
surgeons  to  public  hospitals,  whose  means  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  enter 
the  profession.  At  all  events  the  fact  is  notorious  that  there  has 
been  always  great  jealousy  of  the  corporations,  and  that  nowhere 
has  such  jealousy  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Garth  described  the  squab- 
bles of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in  his  beautiful  mock- 
heroic  poem,  and  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  these  reached 
their  termination.  The  contentions  engendered  by  the  opposition 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
though  of  course  of  later  date,  have  been  to  the  full  as  virulent 
as  any  in  the  College  of  Physicians. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  agitations  are  as  injurious 
to  the  moral,  as  they  are  degrading  to  the  scientific  character  of 
the  profession :  or  that,  indirectly,  they  are  productive  of  serious 
mischief  to  the  public.     But  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied? 
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The  specific  offered  by  some  of  those  who  make  speeches  at 
public  meetings  is,  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  of  medical 
men,  elected  bj  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  practitioners^  and 
that  they  should  settle  everything  for  the  profession.  It  is  said 
that  the  profession  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  concerns, 
and  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  so.  But  they  forget  that  the 
public  are  a  party  concerned  quite  as  much  as  the  profession.  On 
the  same  principle  there  should  be  a  parliament  of  lawyers,  of 
bakers,  of  butchers,  of  civil  engineers,  of  tinkers !  There  would 
be  no  end  to  such  republics.  Can  any  one  in  his  sober  senses 
believe  that  a  scheme  like  this  will  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons?  As  well  may  we  expect  them 
to  incorporate  the  union  of  journeymen  tailors,  who  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  starve  their 
wives  and  families  by  striking  for  larger  wages  than  their  em* 
ployers  can  afford  to  give  them.  As  to  the  settling  of  affairs 
by  such  an  assembly  as  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  men  in  the 
profession  would  have  no  leisure  to  belong  to  it ;  as  we  have  ob- 
served on  a  former  occasion,  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  '  of  the 
vain  and  the  idle — of  those  who  hanker  after  a  noisy  notoriety, 
— and  have  an  abundance  of  leisure,  because  they  have  no 
professional  employment;*  and  they  would  meet  to  make 
speeches,  and  quarrel,  and  to  do  nothing  else.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  question  will  ever  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  legislature,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
discuss  it  further. 

Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  of  the  medical  profession  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  gake  of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  medical 
corporations  themselves,  we  cannot  think  that  the  latter  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  irresponsible  powers  which  they  now 
possess ;  and  we  know  not  how  this  object  can  be  so  well  attained 
as  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  some  such  Board  or 
Council  as  Sir  James  Graham  has  proposed  to  establish,  which 
shall  be  itself  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  The 
council,  collecting  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  the  pre- 
sent system  is  composed^  will  form  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  They  should  be  provided  with  ample  powers  enabling 
them  to  assimilate  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  so  that  the 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  made  in  one  place  shall  have 
had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  opportunity  of  obtaining 
knowledge  as  he  who  is  made  in  another ;  and  they  should  give 
an  equal  licence  to  all,  according  to  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  belong.  They  should  have  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  examinations,  to  regulate  the  fees  pud  on 
these  occasions,  and  all  matters  in  which  the  profession  and  the 
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public  are  jointly  concerned*  Thus  they  will  relieve  the  corpora- 
tions of  a  painful  responsibility,  and  raise  them  abure  the  suspi- 
cion of  competing  with  each  other  for  the  greatest  namber  of 
candidates  for  their  degree  or  licence. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  other  important  duties  which 
the  Council  of  Health  and  Medical  Education  may  be  expected 
to  perform.  The  majority  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
alarm  which  the  advent  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  the  year  183 1« 
excited  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  unsatisfactory  report  made 
by  the  London  College  of  Physicians  on  the  subject  Some 
years  since  a  reference  was  made  to  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons as  to  the  effects  of  the  tread^mill — with  no  better  result  :— 
the  question  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  using  it  is 
still  unsettled.  The  '  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 
the  Sanitory  Condition  of  the  People '  has  made  plain  to  every 
one  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
affluent  classes  had  not  even  dreamed  before*  To  any  reflecting 
mind  a  great  number  of  occasions  will  present  themselves  in 
which  a  board,  not  appointed  at  hap-hazard  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  properly  constructed  and  systematically  devoting 
its  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  public  health,  and 
responsible  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament^  may  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  community. 

But  on  every  other  account  as  well  as  on  this,  it  is  evident  that 
the  construction  of  the  Council  is  a  point  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  that  on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  measure 
will  mainly  depend.  Sir  James  Graham  has  proposed  that  it 
should  consist  of  three  classes  of  persons: — L  Three  physicians 
and  three  surgeons,  to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  2.  A  regius  professor,  from 
each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh^  Glas* 
gow,  and  Dublin.  3.  Six  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  some  of  whom  should  not  belong  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  one 
or  two  of  these  should  be  such  as  may  be  properly  considered  as 
representatives  of  the  provincial  practitioners.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  Council  thus  composed  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  satisfy  every  one.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen  may  complain  that  it  is  left  out ;  and,  if 
it  be  admitted,  the  English  and  Irish  institutions  will  complain 
of  the  predominance  of  Scotch  interests.  Then  the  general  prac- 
titioners will  complain  that  no  certain  provision  is  made  for  them 
to  be  represented  in  the  Coundl,  although  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  their  part  of  the  profession  which  the  Colleges 
of  Phyndans  and  Surgeons  may  not  sufficiently  understand  ;  and 
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we  domot  bnt  assent  to  the  justice  of  this  complaint  We  shaU 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Parliament  should  cut  the  Gordian  knot, 
by  placing  the  whole  of  the  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  merely  specifying  of  what  classes  of  persons  the  Council 
shall  be  ooHiposed.  Such  an  arrangement  4¥ould  be  in  conformity 
with  what  is  done  on  other  occasions.  The  bishops,  the  judges, 
the  magistrates,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  various  l^al  commis^ 
sioners,  are  all  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  professors  in  thQ 
universities  appointed  by  the  Crown  are  quite  as  efficient  as 
those  appointed  by  the  universities  themselves ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  should  have  a  purer  bench  of  judges 
if  they  were  dected  by  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  or  aU 
the  freeholders,  than  we  have  under  the  present  system.  It  is 
true  that  the  Secretary  of  State  (acting  on  the  part  of  the  Crown) 
may  occasionally  make  a  mistake ;  but  bodies  of  men  are  quite 
as  liable  to  mdke  mistakes  as  he  is ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directly  responsible  to  Parliament, 
which  the  corporations  are  not.  Indeed,  seeing  as  we  do  what 
small  matters  are  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  seems  absurd  to  expect  danger  to  the  profession 
from  the  exercise  of  ministerial  influence. '^ 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  Council,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  measure  is  undoubtedly  the  clause  which  repeals 
the  Apothecaries*  Act  of  1815. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Willcockf  that  there  was  'an  ancient 
^ild  in  London  called  indisorimiqately  the  grocers  or  the  poti* 
caries.  By  the  charter  of  James  the  First  the  poticaries  were 
separated  from  the  grocers,  and  constituted  a  separate  company 
under  the  more  dignified  name  of  pharmaoopolites.'  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries — an  institution 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  generally  recognised  by  the  public^ 
though  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  who  know 
to  what  act  extent  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  and  the  sale  of  inferior 
drugs,  are  carried  by  (we  fear  that  we  must  say)  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  other  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.]: 

By  the  Act  of  1815,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Society 
was  made  to  assume  a  new  function  wholly  different  from  those 
which  they  had  exercised  before.  They  were  now  authorised  Xp 
Mamine  medical  students  not  only  as  to  their  Knowledge  of  phar- 

*  If  Mieh  a  coune  w«re  taken,  tb«  expense  of  the  Ckrancil  ihould  be  borne  bj  ^ 
State,  and  no  part  of  it  thrown  on  the  profession. 

f  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Pkrofession,  hj  J.  W.  WiUcock,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Iaw,  part  L  c.  2,  s.  3. 

X  We  can  hardly  doubt  that^  \i  Sir  James  Graham^s  Medical  Bill  nass  into  a  law. 
a  sapplementary  meanire  respecting  the  sale  of  drugs  will  be  without  delay  submittEfa 
to  the  consideiation  of  Fuliameiit  and  the  public. 
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inacy>  bat  also  as  to  their  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  treatment, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  education,  and  to  give  licences  to 
practise. 

Now  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  very  good  reason  why  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  have 
been  especially  selected  for  the  performance  of  thiese  important 
duties.  They  were  merely  a  joint-stock  company  dealing  in  drugs  ; 
neither  having  nor  pretending  to  have  any  scientific  character. 
Admission  into  the  Society  was  obtuned  not  by  examination,  nor  by 
offering  any  other  proof  of  either  medical  knowledge  or  scientific 
attainments,  but  by  patrimony  or  purchase ;  and  the  only  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  those  admitted  into  it  was  that  in  the  course  of  time 
each  of  them  receives  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  in  return 
for  the  advancement  of  a  certain  portion  of  capital.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  Society  having  been  thus  selected  has  been  already 
explained :  when  the  London  College  of  Physicians  refused  the 
offer  which  was  made  them,  they  stood  in  the  g^ap,  and  accepted 
what  the  Collie  had  refused. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society  but 
what  was  honourable  and  praiseworthy.  In  framing  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
inattentive  to  their  own  interests.  It  being  necessary  to  appoint 
certain  persons  as  examiners  of  the  candidates  for  a  licence,  and 
these  examinerships  being  places  of  some  authority  and  profit,  it 
was  enacted  that  none  but  the  members  of  the  trading  body 
should  be  eligible  to  them.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Society  must  Contain  within  itself  the  verjr  best 
materials  for  constructing  a  Board  of  this  kind ;  and  at  any  rate 
it  is  probable  that  among  the  numerous  body  of  the  licentiates 
there  might  be  found  individuals  more  competent  to  be  examiners 
than  those  afforded  by  the  limited  number  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation. 

But  if  the  framers  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act  had  looked  merely 
to  the  good  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  that,  even  in  making  their  licentiates  eligible  to  it, 
they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers an  useful  and  efficient  body.  We  hold  it  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  that  a  Board  of  this  kind  should  include  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  teachers  in  medical  schools, 
and  have  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
medical  education.  The  infusion  of  a  few  well-informed  hospital 
physicians  and  lecturers  would  have  done  all  that  was  required. 
As  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
failure.  We  believe  that  the  examiners  have  been  influencied  by 
honourable  intentions,  and  we  know  that  individuals  among  them 
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hare  heen  and  are  enUUied  to  our  respect  as  men  of  talent  and 
acquirement ;  but  the  most  ingemous  theories  of  education  are 
good  for  nothing  without  experience ;  and  the  course  of  study 
whidi  they  have  imposed  on  medical  students  furnishes  one  more 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  These  sentiments  are 
not  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  are  in  unison  with  those  which 
are  expressed  in  private  by  the  great  majority  of  medical  teachers 
both  in  London  and  elsewhere.  There  is  one  fact  alone  which 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  somewhere  a  grievous 
error  in  the  present  system.  There  is  no  examination  for  which 
the  idle  students  will  not  prepare  themselves  by  being  crammed  ; 
but  the  whole  of  those  who  present  themselves  at  Apothecaries* 
Hall  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  There  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  most  industrious  and  intelligent  young 
men  feajr  that  they  will  be  rejected  if  they  presume  to  rest 
merely  on  their  own  knowledge ;  and  they  subject  themselves  to 
the  demoralizing  process  of  being  crammed,  as  regularly  as  their 
idle  and  ignorant  fellow-pupils,  having,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
examination  is  ccmcemed,  little  or  no  advantage  over  them. 

With  reference  to  the  clause  in  the  Apothecaries'  Act  consti- 
tuting the  Court  of  Examiners^  the  following  piece  of  secret 
history  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Burrows,  himself  being  at  that  time 
an  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  taking  an  especial  interest 
in  their  proceedings.  '  One  of  the  principal  things  which  I  com- 
plained of  was  that  the  original  bill  was  altered  in  the  last  stage. 
There  was  a  power  vested  in  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  elect 
to  the  Court  of  Examiners  any  genend  practitioners,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not.  By  some  means  or  other,  on  the 
day  on  lehicb  the  act  was  passed  that  clause  was  altered.  To  that 
I  objected,  as  excluding  men  more  highly  qualified.  * 

The  same  intelligent  physician  has  given  us  some  curious  infor- 
mation on  another  point.  'The  associated  apothecaries  were 
anxious  for  the  apprenticeship  clause,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
difficnlty  of  obtaining  apprentices.  Mr.  Rose  [who  first  intro- 
duced ^e  bm  into  the  House  of  Commons]  objected  to  the 
claase,  and  it  was  struck  out ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  in 
the  House  of  Lords." 

By  the  clause  here  alluded  to,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  shall 
be  examined  at  Apothecaries*  Hall  who  does  not  bring  proof  that 
be  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary  for  five  years., 
Such  a  provision  may  have  been  very  convenient  to  the  associated 
apothecaries,  but  we  conceive  that  nothing  could  have  been  con« 

*  Hiimtef  of  Kridenca  taVen  before  tbe  Committee  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  oqk 
Medical  Bdncatum— ^boety  of  Apotbecariea— p.  16. 
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triv^  more  mtscfaievous  to  the  chariMSter  of  th«  profeMum,  nor 
more  unjust  to  the  joung  men  entering  it. 

By  the  Apothecaries'  Act  candidates  for  a  licence  may  daim 
to  be  examined  at  twenty-one  years  of  ag<e.  By  the  regulations  of 
the  Society  they  are  required  to  have  passed  tlnree  years  in  attend* 
ing  lectures  and  hospitals.  A  lad,  who  does  not  reside  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  some  other  lai^  town  in  which  such  studies  can  be 
pursued,  and  who  is  to  be  brought  up  as  an  apothecaiy,  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  school  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  lUrteenth 
year :  and  we  know,  indeed,  that  so  it  is  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances. In  a  few  instances,  by  an  arrangement  wi^  the  master, 
conjoined  with  some  evasion  of  the  law,  one  or  two  additional  sea- 
sons of  school-discipline  are  obtained ;  but  even  under  the  mo€ft 
fiavourable  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  the  efiect  of  the  appren- 
ticeship must  be  to  throw  a  very  great  impediment  in  the  way  of 
preliminary  education,  and,  in  very  many  oases,  to  prevent  it 
altogether. 

To  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  business  of  professidnal 
instruction,  be  they  special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  hospitality* 
sicians,  hospitid-surgeons,  teachers  of  anatomy,  or  civil  engineers, 
the  difference  in  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  between  young 
men  who  have  been  previously  well  educated,  and  those  who  ha^ 
not  had  the  same  advantage,  is  sufficiently  apparent  The  Isitter  hstvm 
yet  to  learn  the  way  of  learning,  and  the  first  year  is  often  passed 
in  doing  little  more  than  this.  It  may  be  further  observed,  with 
respect  to  those  iwHiiose  minds  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  that  if  they 
do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  at  a  very  early 
period  they  never  acquire  it  at  all.  We  have  ourselves  had  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
medical  students,  who  have  received  a  good  preliminary  education, 
will,  on  an  average,  learn  more  in  two  y«ars  of  attendance  on  the 
hospital  and  dissecting-room  than  others  will  leavn  in  three  or  foun 
We  give  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  credit  for  being  influenoed 
by  an  honest  desire  to  improve  ^ir  part  of  the  pmfession,  and  to 
elevate  ito  social  condition ;  but  their  legislation  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  tibe  result  is,  that  they  have  subjected  the  families  of  me*> 
dical  students  to  a  greatly  increased  expenditure,  without  a  oorre<- 
sponding  advantage  to  the  stndeata  themselvea. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  these  grounds  that  we  deprecate  the 
.compulsory  system  of  apprenticeships.  A  lad,  even  ait  the  wortft 
school)  must  be  supposed  to  be  under  moral  diseipline  to  a  greater 
-or  less  extent;  and  every  one  loiows  how  important  the  period 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  is  in  this  re- 
spect. Now  it  is  true  that  the  apprentice  may  be  under  the  same 
discipline  in  his  master's  house^  and  we  luiow  that  Xh&re  are  many 
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nutitecc  who  most  coBmentiQUily  attaad  to  tbe  moral  b#l|itoo/[ 
thoM  who  are  placed  U9d«r  tfiem ;  but  W9  also  know  that  Uier^ 
are  olheri  who  Q«ver  aUend  to  tbem  at  ally  aod  that  many  of  thos^ 
who  have  the  best  kiclinf^tion  have  no  leiaure  for  th^  purpose ; 
jet  their  apprentices,  as  well  as  the  reat>  are  to  finish  their  eiduca^ 
ikm  by  residing  for  three  years,  in  London,  or  some  other  largf 
city,  in  lodgi«^  by  themselves,  to  take  the  chance  of  any  society 
into,  which  they  may  fall,  surrounded  by  greater  temptatipns  than 
ax^  to  be  found  at  0«£9rd  or  Cambridgej  and  with  none  of  the 
restminta  of  the  nniversity* 

We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  all  who  enter  ^ 
very  numerous  profession  are  to  be  supericM*  jbatin  and  Greek 
scholars,  or  prpfevnd  mathematicians;  but  we  object  to  a  l^vf 
which  places  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  geftting  any 
liberal  education  at  ail,  Ni^ther  do  we  say  that  no  good  arises 
irom  the  apprenticeship ;  on  the  contrary  we  ar#  satisfied  thai 
a  young  man,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  practitioner^ 
l^ns  many  thiagis,  especially  in  j^iennacy  and  in  the  minor 
ministralipos  of,  the  beaJii^  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  be  turas 
ta  good  account  afterwards*  and  which  he  cannot  so  conveniently 
learn  elsewhere ;  but  we  hold  that  one-half  or  even  one-third  of 
the  time  required  by  the  law  will  answer  every  pnrpose,  and  thai 
the  remaindfr  would  be  passed  at  school  to  much  greats  advaur 
lage«  In  fact,  the  same  rule  cannot  be  applicable  to  all,  and  the 
aafsst  course  would  be  to  leave  the  question  as  it  was  before  tb# 
Apothecaries*  Aet  was  passed,  that  is,  to  be  settled  by  the  parlies 
concerned,  for  tbemsebres. 

In  repealing  the  Apothecaries*  Act  the  Medical  Bill  makes  thif 
and  other  important  chaises.  It  does  not,  however^  deprive  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  of  the  whole  of  their  privileges.  They  arei 
conjointly  witb  physicians,  to  appoint  a  board  for  the  medical 
eyHminatinn  of  the  general  practitioners.  What  we  have  already 
stated  will^  we  thinks  show  the  auperior  usefulness  of  such  a  tx>ai4 
as  this  to  4he  present  one  at  Apothecaries*  Hall.  There  is 
another  ^Benson  iW  placing  a  certain  number  of  weU-infonned 
physicians  on  it»  finr  the  understanding  of  which,  how^yer^  a  jew 
preliminary  observations  <are  required^ 

Jn  this  country  the  medical  profession  has  become  divided  intp 
the  three  principal  departments  of  physicistus^  surgeons^  and 
general  practitioners  (or  surgeanapothecaries).  Wp  have showip 
<m  a  former  occasion  *  that  this  is  no  artificial  arrangement^  bu( 
one  that  has  taken  place  spontaneously  In  meet  the  conveni^snoe 
both  of  the  pnofession  and  of  the  public.    The  distinction  is  recog^ 
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ni^ed  in  Sir  James  Graham's  bill,  and  liiose  who  enter  the  class 
of  general  practitioners  (who  are  here  called  licentiates  in  medi« 
cine  and  surgery)  are  admitted  into  it  at  an  earlier  age^  and  there-^ 
fore  with  a  smaller  amount  of  study,  than  is  required  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  physicians,  or  who  wish  to  show  their  fitness  to  under- 
take the  higher  parts  of  surgery.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  yottng  man,  who  enters  one  department  of  th^ 
profession,  should  therefore  be  settled  in  it  for  life.  We  have 
seen  in  the  profession  of  the  law  a '  gentleman,  who  b^an  his 
career  as  an  attorney^  raised  by  his  talents  to  the  highest  station 
at  the  bar,  and  occupying  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  * 
state :  so  there  have  been  persons,  especially  in  provincial  dis* 
tricts,  who,  beginning  with  a  very  limited  qualification  in  snrgery, 
have  add^d  to  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and' become  eminent  as 
consulting-surgeons ;  and  in  like  manner  many  who  were  dtiginaliy 
apothecaries  have  risen  to  the  highest  r^k  of  physicians.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Farquh^r  and  Dr.  Babington 
— one  of  whom  was  for  many  years  the  leading  physician  at  th^ 
west,  as  the  other  was  at  the  east,  end  of  the  metropolis.  Now 
we  can  conceive  nothing  much  more  important,  or  more  beneficial 
to  a  profession,  than  that  those  whose  means  of  improvement  are 
limited  in  the  first  instance  should  feel  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  and  industry,  they  may  fairly  aspire  to  M  ike  adVan* 
tages  possessed  by  others  who  were  more  fortunately  situated  in 
early  life :  and  it  is  not  less  important  that  the  letter  should  feel 
that  they  are  in  competition  not  only  with  each  other,  bat  with  all 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  the  pro* 
fession. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  object  with  Sir  James  Graham 
to  facilitate  this  translation  of  men  of  talent  and  industry  from  one 
department  of  the  profession  to  the  other.  Hitherto  a  general 
practitioner  or  apothecary  t^o  has  thought  himself  entitled,  or 
that  it  would  b^  useful  to  him,  to  practise  as  a  physician,  has  been 
able  to  attain  his  object  only  by  a  troublesome  and  circuitous  pro-^ 
cess.  He  has  left  his  occup«rtfons,  often  «t  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  to  pass  two  years  in  Glasgow,  or  three  years  in  Edin* 
buigh — going  through  all  the  forms  of  study,  and  of  learning 
things  which  he  knew  very  well  before — and  theft  taking  his 
degree  in  the  usual  manner :  or  he  has  purchased  a  d^ree  at 
Heidelberg,  and  practised  as  a  physician  with  this,  which  is  no 
legal  qualification  at  all :  or  he  has  procured  a  degree  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  have 
passed  an  act  admitting  him  to  an  examination  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  But  under  the  Medical  Bill  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  JLondon  are  empowered  not  only  to  admit  him  to 
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examination,  but  to  conter  cfa  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
—the  onl  J  qualification  being  that  he  should  have  been  previous!  j 
admitted  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  engaged  in  practice  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years.  Thus 
the  examination  for  the  d^ree  of  licentiate  may  be  conndered  as 
thefirat  examination  for  that  of  physician ;  the  candidate  having  it 
in  bis  power  to  }m>ceed  to  the  second  examination  some  time  after- 
wards, if  he  be  pleased  to  do  so ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  there 
seema  to-  be  another  sufikient  reason  why  the  examination  of  the 
licentiates  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  trading  corporation  of 
apothecaries. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  observe  that 
the  same  principle  is  brought  into  operation  under  the  new  charter 
and  bj^laws  of  the  English  and  Irish  Colleges  of  Surgeons. 
Thus  in  England  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
twenty-five  years  of  ^e,  after  a  very  complete  course  of  study,  are 
admitted  at  once  to  the  fellowship,  and  therein  become  electors 
of  the-  council  of  the  College,  and  eligible  to  it.  Those  who 
present  themselves  with  a  sifialler  amount  of  education  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  beoome  members  only ;  but  the  latter  are  en- 
titled, after  having  been  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  practice, 
to  present  themselves  again  to  the  College,  and  be  examined 
for  the  fellowship.  Practically,  however,  the  change  from  being 
a  member  to  being  a  fellow  of  the  Collie  of  Surgeons  is 
not  the  same  with  t^t  which  converts  a  general  practitioner  into 
a  physician.  Not  only  every  one  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
Coll^^,  but  every  one  who  is  now  engaged  in  surgical  practice 
is  l^^lly  as  much  a  surgeon  as  any  one  of  the  fellows ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  will  sanction  any 
measure  that  would  dispossess  them  of  their  privileges.  Under 
the  power  granted  to  them  by  the  charter  the  council  have  nomi- 
nated between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  fellows :  but  the 
real  object  of  this  nomination  was  to  provide  an  immediate  con* 
stitneney 'for  the  election  of  their  own  body.  The  majority  of 
the  fellows  are  already  hospitat.surgeons,  and  the  remainder  are 
for  the  most  part  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  many  of 
them  being  employed  in  the  public  service,  some  in  one^  and 
others  in  another  part  of  the  world.  Not  only  would  it  be  unjust, 
but  it  is  actually  impossible,  for  the  governors  of  hospitals  at  the 
present  time  to  limit  themsdves  to  the  list  of  fellows  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeons  to  these  institutions.  If,  as  we  anticipate, 
the  period  should  arrive  when  all  the  best-informed  surgeons  are 
included  in  the  fellowship,  then,  and  not  until  then,  they  may 
venture  to  do  so:  but  this  is  what' concerns  the  next  rather  than 
the  present  generation. 
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It  has  beea  our  object  to  .explain  and  iUottrate  the  leading 
principles  of  the  proposed  measure  of  medical  re(brm.  To  dis* 
cuss  it  in  all  its  details  would  be  maicing  a  larger  deoaand  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers  than  the  occasion  josti&Bs.  Some  daiisea 
bare,  we  conceive,  been  misapprebended,  and  may  require  ibem^ 
fore  to  be  differently  expressed,  while  there  are  others  which  may 
be  altered  with  advantage.  Assuredly,  whatever  cwi  be  said  oa 
the  subject  will  be  said  before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament; 
ejad  as  the  author  of  the  bill  can  have  no  possible  motive 
for  showing  favour  to  one  doss  of  persons  at  the  expense  of 
another,  nor  any  other  object  than  that  of  doing  good,  he  will' 
gladly  avail  himself  of  any  suggestions  that  can  be  made  for  its 
improvement,  from  whatever  source  they  come.  In  fact,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  view  of  thus  odlecting  information  and 
opinions  that  be  introduced  the  bill  at  the  end  of  one  session  and 
left  it  for  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  another.  We  trust  thai 
those  whom  the  ouestion  most  concerns,  cberishtng  no  unworthy 
suspicions,  abandoning  all  petty  jealousies,  uA  disregarding  aU 
petty  interests,  will  support  the  government  in  their  honest  endea* 
vours  to  ele^^nte  tbe  position  and  sustain  the  honour  of  the  medical 
profession.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  we  foresee  that  the  attempt 
to  legislate  on  tbe  subject  will  be  given  up  in  despair;  ibat  no 
future  government  will  be  bold  enough  to  engage  in  so  diilicaU 
an  undertaking ;  and  that  the  evils  (whatever  they  may  be),  of 
which  the  profession  generally  so  mudi  complain  at  present,  will 
be  entailed  upon  them,  without  check  or  hinderaaoe,  for  ever more^ 

Although,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  it  is  oar  wish  to  consider 
principles  mther  than  details,  there  are  a  few  of  the  latter,  on 
whtch^  as  being  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  us  to  offer  some  brief  obsenrations* 

No  provision  is  made  in  tbe  Bill  for  an  examination  in  mid- 
wifery. But  this  is  an  important  part  of  medical  practice,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  council  of  edweation  have  tbe  |powar 
of  instituting  such  an  examination,  to  be  oonducted  ^her  by  one 
of  the  other  examining  boards,  or  by  some  board  especially  ap* 
pointed  for  tbe  purpose. 

The  twenty-eighth  clause  is  intended  lo  save  the  rights  of  ex- 
isting practitioners ;  but,  standing  by  itael^  it  will  not  do  all  that 
is  required. 

We  have  already  observed  that  all  those  who,  at  the  present 
time,  profess  to  practise  surgery,  are  legally  suigeans,  whether 
ihey  be  or  be  not  connected  with  one  of  the  colleges;  and  so  in 
there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  registratioa.  Still  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  a  practitioner  who  styles  himself 
a  surgeon,  having  received  no  surgical  education  whatever}  ought 
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to  be  registered  as  such.  We  saq>^  thftt  there  are  not  a  few  in 
thk  predicament. 

The  ease  is  different  with  respect  to  physicians.  A  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  provincial  physicians  in  England  have  graduated  ii^ 
Scotland  or  elsewhere,  and  are  not  stricUy  legal  practitioners, 
having  neither  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree»  nor  a  licence 
from  the  London  College.  To  exclude  these  gentlemen  from 
being  r^;istered  would  be  not  only  a  great  injustice  to  themselvest 
but  a  serions  ii^ury  to  the  public.  Probably  it  is  intended  that 
a  provision  shall  be  made  ix  them  in  the  new  charter  of  the 
liOiidon  College  of  Physicians  ^-**otherwise  some  alteration  in  the 
<dause  alluded  to  will  be  necessary. 

A  question  may  aho  arise  as  to  the  registration  of  apothecaries. 
We  have  stated  that^  under  the  Act  of  1815^  whoever  professes 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary  without  a  licence  from  the  Apothe- 
caries' Sode^  is  luU>le  to  a  penalty.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Sode^  have  very  rarely  ventured  to  enforce  Uieir  privilege.  In 
many  instances  they  ave  deterred  by  the  great  expense  of  the 
prosecution^  and  in  others^  where  the  practitioner  has  gained  th^ 
good  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  would  not  venture  on 
a  prosecution^  even  if  it  were  to  cost  them  nothing.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  welt<eduoated  persons  piactising  in  this 
manner^  some  of  whoin  have  probably  been  prevented  from  pro* 
curing  a  licence  merely  by  the  want  of  a  five  years'  appreniice* 
ship.  That  every  unlicensed  person  who  bos  taken  on  himself 
to  prndise  as  an  apothecary  should  be  registered,  would  be  mani-* 
fiestly  wrong ;  but  that  many  of  them  should  not,  would  be  wrong 
also.  Perhaps,  when  the  subject  has  been  duly  oonsidered,  som^ 
dialinct  rule  may  be  laid  down  on  which  the  council  may  act ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  large  discretionary 
power. 

We  condode  that  every  one  miho  is  now  a  surgeon  will  have 
a  ligkt  lo  be  registered  as  a  surgeon  :  and  that  if  be  be  a  general 
practitioner,  he  may  make  his  election  between  being  rc^gistered 
as  a  surgeon,  or  as  a  liocotiate  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  up  objection  should  be  made  to  his  retaining 
the  title  of  Surgeon  by  oourtesy,  as  a  Bachdor  of  medidne  is  called 
Doatar  by  courtesy.  A  person  who  is  merely  an  ^N>thecary  of 
course  must  be  registered  as  what  he  is,  and  nothing  more. 

There  eeems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  bill  should  de- 
tennine  the  number  of  years  ^f  study  required  for  the  physician 
smd  sungemt  more  than  for  the  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery; 
and  there  is  as  naich  reason  for  leaving  the  one  as  for  leaving  the 
other  to  -die  dbcretion  of  the  council.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient 
if  the  age  of  adnussion  into  the  profession  be  determined  1^  act 
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of  Parliament.  In  the  bill  it  is  proposed  that  physicians  should  be 
admitted  at  twenty-six,  surgeons  at  twenty- five^  and  licentiates  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  observed 
that  we  tbank  the  last-mentioned  too  early  a  period  for  any 
one  to  undertake  the  very  serious  duties  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. We  see  no  iieason  for  altering  our  opinion,  although  we 
are  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  If  the  age  of  admission  for  the  licen- 
tiates were  raised  to  twenty-two  years,  and  the  five-years*  appren- 
ticeship were  abolished,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  one 
entering  any  part  of  the  profession  who  has  not  had  a  liberal  pre- 
liminary education ;  of  which  one  among  other  good  results  must 
be  a  higher  standard  of  professional  qualifications,  with  a  very 
trifling  addition  to  the  expense  in  the  beginning. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  medical  professbn,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  seldom  enjoyed  that  degree  of  tranquillity  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  result  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  its  pursuits.  In  this  country,  more  than  two  centuries  ago^  the 
disputes  began  between  the  physicians  and  the  apothecaries,  in 
which,  as  we  have  explained  already,  the  latter  were  ultimately 
victorious.  Then  came  the  not  less  acrimonious  differences  be- 
tween the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  London  College  of  Phy* 
sicians,  which  have  only  lately  come  to  a  conclusion.  These, 
however,  were  but  partial  agitations  of  the  medical  community 
compared  with  those  which  have  existed  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  moss  of  medical  practitioners 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  in  various  ways — ^in  medico-political 
meetings,  in  the  formation  of  associations  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights — in  pamphlets,  in  letters,  and  in  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand for  medical  reform.  But  if  we  inquire  what  are  to.be  re- 
garded as  the  real  objects  of  medical  reform,  we  obtain  so  many 
answers  to  the  question,  that  it  would  appear  that  no  two  persons 
are  agreed  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  point  on 
which  anything  like  agreement  can  be  traced — ^and  that  is  the  de- 
liverance from  quack  competition*  Of  this  it  is  truly  observed  in 
a  daily  journal,  that  '  it  is  with  them  the  object  of  an  ardent 
pursuit  amounting  to  a  passion,  the  essence  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
politico-medical  agitations.* 

It  is,  we  suppose,  natural  (at  least  we  know  that  so  it  almost 
always  happens)  for  those  who  have,  or  suppose  that  they  have, 
any  cause  of  discontent,  to  throw  the  blame  on  somebody ;  and 
as  those  who  are  pinched  by  hunger  in  a  year  of  scarcity  vent  their 
anger  on  the  bakers,  millers,  and  farmers,  bo  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  medical  practitioners  vent  theirs  on  the  corporations. 

Now 
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Now  to  US  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  cause  of  discontent  is,  that 
the  medical  profession  is  overstocked ;  that  each  beginner  finds 
himself  so  cramped  and  interfered  with  bj  his  neighbours  that  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  that  while  all  the 
principal  prizes  are  carried  off  by  the  few  who  have  more  than  the 
average  quantity  of  talent  and  industry,  combined  with  some  good 
fortune,  the  majority  can  expect  no  more  than  a  very  moderate 
provision ;  and  that  a  very  numerous  class,  comprehendmg  the  idle 
and  the  presumptuous,  those  who  have  wasted  the  precious  years 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  their  education,  or  who  have 
been  wanting  in  steady  perseverance  afterwards,  are  left  in  the 
lurch  altogether. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  (perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber) of  the  medical  corpolrations  have  fallen  into  an  error,  which 
belongs  to  the  times  rather  than  to  themselves — that  of  placing 
the  standard  of  professional  education  too  high ;  forgetting  that 
their  duty  is  not  to  bring  every  one  up  to  the  maximum,  but  to 
fix  the  mmimum  of  knowledge  with  which  an  individual  may  be 
allowed  to  commence  practice.  The  effect  of  this  in  the  case 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
been  to  multiply  the  candidates  for  emplojrment  among  the  rich, 
and  to  extinguish  altogether  that  class  of  practitioners  wh6,  in 
former  times,  were  the  principal  attendants  of  the  poor.  Still  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  overstocked  state  of  the  profession  is  to 
be  solely  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  other  professions  are  very 
much  in  the  same  conditioh,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  refer  it  to 
something  in  the  state  of  society  itself;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
thing  having  been  once  done,  we  see  that  it  will  be  neither  easy  nor 
desirable  that  any  one  of  the  corporations  shall  retrace  its  steps, 
and  require  a  smaller  amount  of  education  than  is  required  at 
present. 

In  defending  the  corporations  ttom  imputations  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  absurd  and  unjust,  we  would  be  by  no  means  under- 
stood as  retracting  a  single  word  of  what  we  have  already  said  as 
to  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  present  system.  When  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  institutions  wfaicfa  give  degrees  or 
letters  testimonial  of  some  kind  or  another — acting  independently 
of  each  other — prescribing  diffct^t  qualifcations  for  those  whos6 
qualifications  ought  to  be  similar — and  not  unfrequently  altering 
their  regulations  (as  {t  seeitis)  capriciously ; — when  we  further 
take  into  the  account  that  some  of  them  have  what  would  be  great 
privileges  and  powers,  if  they  dared  to  exercise  them,  and  yet  are 
responsible  to  no  one  for  what  they  do ; — and  further,  that  it  is  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  that  each  corporation  should  look  to 
its  own  little  interests  rather  than  to  those  of  the  community,  we 
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own  that  we  can  discover  the  elements  of  much  that  is  wroi^  of 
absurd,  and  of  comparatively  little  that  is  good.  We  refer  of 
course  to  what  concerns  medical  education  and  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  medical  practitioners.  That  some  of  the  corpo« 
rations  have  been  useful  in  other  ways  we  do  not  deny.  Even 
such  an  accidental  bond  of  union  as  is  afforded  by  the  circuit 
dinner-table  is  useful  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  inasmuch  as 
each  individual  belonging  to  it  feels  that  the  favourable  opinion 
of  everyone  besides  is  necessary  to  his  happiness  and  comfort; 
and  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  such  as  it  was  form^ly 
t^onstituted,  with  all  its  imperfections,  limited  as  it  was  in  number, 
but  consisting  of  well-educated  men,  who  observed  each  other's 
character  and  conduct,  must  have  been  useful  in  the  same  manner 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
«ome  of  the  corresponding  institutions  in  other  places.  A  still 
greater  end  has  been  attained  by  the  preservation  and  great  exten- 
•ion  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  by  the  English  College  of  Surgeons. 
There  is  nothing  approaching  to  it  in  the  world  besides;  and 
placed  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  a  medical  and  scientific  library 
of  25,000  volumes,  and  made  accessible  to  every  one,  it  has  pro« 
babty  done  more  towards  maintaining  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  the  profession  than  all  the  schemes  of  education  and  examina- 
•tions  put  together.* 

In  addition  to  the  direct  changes  which  the  Medical  Bill  would 
effect  in  the  constitution  of  the  medical  profession,  there  are  others 
which  would  flow  from  it  indirectly  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unimportant. 

In  getting  rid  of  the  tradesman-like  name  of  apothecary^  and 
in  placing  the  examination  of  the  licentiates  in  the  hands  of  a 
superior  board,  it  will  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  great 
mass  of  practitioners,  and  it  will  do  as  much  as  can  be  done 
towards  abolishing  the  absurd  custom  of  remunerating  them,  not 
for  their  skill  and  advice,  but  for  the  medicines  which  they  ad- 
minister. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  physicians,  as  many  of  those  who  would 
think  themselves  degraded  by  the  name  of  apothecary  will  be 
very  well  contented  to  begin  the  world  as  licentiates,  expecting  to 
become  physicians  afterwards. 

Notwithstanding  the  fears  which  we  know  that  some  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  authorities  entertain  on  the  subject,  we 
are  satisfied  that  no  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  medical  pro- 

*  The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  also  their  retpectiye 
museams,  which  are  in  like  manner  made  accessible  to  the  scientific  students  of  the 
•profeasioD. 
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fession  can  be  desirous  of  disconnecting  it  with  these  ancient 
institations ;  and  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first 
instance^  nor  Parliament  afterwards,  will  be  disposed  to  overlook 
their  interests.  One  obvious  tendency  of  the  Bill  is  to  cause  a 
larger  proportion  of  medical  practitioners  to  be  educated  at  the 
English  universities  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Hitherto  the  great 
inducement  to  apply  for  the  d^ree  of  M  .D.  elsewhere  has  been 
that  it  could  be  obtained  at  an  earlier  period  of  life :  but  as  it  is 
proposed  that  no  one  should  hereafter  be  licensed  as  a  physician 
under  the  age  of  twenty-six  years>  it  is  evident  that  this  induce- 
ment  will  exist  no  longer.  The  fellows  of  the  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons not  being  admitted  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  will 
have  time  for  an  university  education  also :  and  we  observe  that» 
by  the  reguladons  of  the  English  College,  a  candidate  who  has 
the  degree  of  B.A.  is  admitt^  to  examination  with  one  year  less 
of  prc^essional  study  than  is  required  of  others.  We  see  no 
reason  why  some  advantage  of  the  same  kind  should  not  be  given 
to  licentiates,  who  have  had  an  academical  education :  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  solicitors  an  university  degree  is  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  two  years  of  clerkship. 

To  those  among  existing  practitioners  who  entertain  a  vague 
notion  that  what  is  called  medical  reform  is  at  once  to  confer  on 
them  some  great  and  immediate  benefit^  the  Medical  Bill  will 
liec^essarily  be  a  thorough  disappointment^  for  no  l^islative  enact- 
ment can  produce  a  result  like  this.  Those  who  are  advanced  in 
their  career  have  already,  by  their  own  character  and  conduct,  made 
their  place  in  society,  which  laws  cannot  alter.  B ut  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  profession,  which  is  now  proposed,  offers  much  to  the 
aspirations  of  younger  men.  We  do  not  refer  to  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments, which  must  still  be  regulated  by  ordinary  rules :  by  the 
proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand ;  by  the  skill,  experience, 
and  reputation  of  indivuluals ;  by  the  greater  or  less  wealth  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside.  But,  however  necessary  these  may 
be,  they  are  not  the  only  objects  of  ambition  to  a  well-regulated 
mind.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  medical  profession,  in  all 
its  departments,  will  not  gradually  rise  in  public  estimation,  until 
it  occupies  that  station  to  which,  from  its  usefulness,  from  its 
dose  connection  with  many  other  scientific  pursuits,  and  from  its 
having  generally  had  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  preliminary 
education,  it  will  be  jusdy  entitled :  so  that  to  be  a  member  of  it 
will  be  a  presumption  in  a  man's  favour.  We  foresee  that  not 
only  the  next,  but  all  the  younger  part  of  the  present,  generation 
will  profit  by  these  advantages.  The  public  will  profit  also;  for 
to  them,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  respectability  and 
independence  of  the  medical  profession  is  even  of  more  import- 
ance than  to  the  profession  itself. 
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Art.  II. — Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Con- 
sistory  Court  of  London;  containing  the  Judgments  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  l^r  William  Scott.  By  John  Haggard,  LLD., 
Advocate.     In  2  vols.     London,  1822. 

J%e  Law  Magazine,  or  Q^arterly  Remew  of  Jurisprudence,  No. 
33.     Article— Life  of  Lord  Stowell. 

nPHE  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of 
■'•  Mr.  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon — of  which  we 
gave  an  account  immediately  on  its  appearance* — is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  deep  and  enduring  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
character  it  develops.  More  than  six  years  had  then  elapsed 
since  Lord  Eldon's  death,  and  many  more  since  he  ceased  to 
dignify  the  highest  seat  of  British  Justice— or  to  influence,  except 
by  the  weight  of  reputation  and  age,  the  discussions  and  the  con- 
flicts of  the  busy  world.  The  principal  incidents  of  his  life  were 
too  well  known  to  leave  room  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity — the 
political  scenes  in  which  he  moved  had  passed  from  the  arena  of 
living  things  without  having  reached  an  historical  distance — and 
yet  the  sale  of  these  three  massive  volumes  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  similar  work  within  our  recollection.  This  success  has  not, 
we  think,  been  heightened  by  the  courtly  revelations  and  piquant 
anecdotes  with  which  the  work  is  diversified — some  of  which, 
indeed,  so  far  impair  its  effect  as  to  suggest  the  wish  we  expressed 
for  their  excision — but  has  arisen  purely  from  the  interest  excited 
by  a  vigorous,  honest,  and  affectionate  delineation  of  the  character 
and  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Englishman  of  sturdy  nature,  by  a 
hand  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  office.  This  remarkable  career,  thus 
depicted  and  thus  appreciated,  vividly  suggests  the  remembrance 
of  a  kindred  instance  of  industry,  worth,  and  success — less  pro- 
minently placed  before  the  world,  because  less  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  its  contests  and  its  changes,  but  not  less  crowned  with 
emolument  and  honour,  and  hardly  less  fertile  of  instruction — that 
of  Lord  Eldon's  elder  brother.  Lord  Stowell ;  and  if  each  life  is 
worthy  of  separate  contemplation,  both  are  attended  with  addi- 
tional interest  when  considered  as  springing  from  one  source,  and 
fostered  in  the  same  nurture.  That  two  sons  of  a  reputable 
tradesman  in  a  provincial  town  at  the  extremity  of  England,  de- 
voting their  powers  to  different  branches  of  the  same  profession, 
should  attain  the  highest  honours  which  could  be  achieved  in  the 
course  which  each  had  chosen — and  that  each,  after  attaining  an 
age  far  beyond  that  usually  allotted  to  man,  should  leave,  with  a 
magnificent  fortune,  a  name  indestructibly  associated  with  the 

.  •  Quart.  Rev.  No.  147,  p.  71. 
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d^tartment  in  ifhich  his  work  was  performed — is  a  moral  pheno- 
meDon  not  worthy  only  of  national  pride,  but  of  respectful  scrutiny. 
This  similarity  in  the  results  of  the  labours  of  these  two  brothers 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  points  of  strong  difference 
between  their  intellectual  qualities  and  tastes,  as  developed  in 
their  mature  years :  inviting  us  to  inquire  what  faculties  were 
inherent  in  their  youth;  how  far  they  were  affected  by  early 
education;  and  how  far  varied  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
history. 

The  incidents  of  Lord  Stowell's  life,  not  supplying  materials 
for  ^'oluminous  biography,  are  laboriously  collected  and  admirably 
detailed  in  the  Essay  in  the  '  I^w  Magazine,'  referred  to  at  the 
head  of  this  Article — apparently  from  the  pen  which,  in  a  series 
of  papers,  seemed  to  have  done  enough  for  Lord  Eldon's  fame, 
until  Mr.  Twiss  proved  how  much  more  might  be  achieved  by 
happier  opportunity  and  larger  scope.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  elder  Scott  were  of  a  nature  ca- 
pable of  preservation :  as  they  will  be  found  recorded  entire  in  the 
Keports  of  bis  judicial  decisioijui,  of  which  Dr.  Haggard's  form  the 
most  interesting  specimen,  as  they  relate  to  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  manners  and  affecUona  are  frequently  involved,  and  were 
corrected  by  the  Judge  himself  with  sedulous  nicety.  It  is  a 
;iubject  of  deep  regret  that  his  Lectures  on  History,  which  he 
delivered  at  Oxford  from  the  Chair  of  the  Camden  Professorship, 
have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  world.  Of  these  lectures 
Dr.  Parr  writes  : — *  To  these  discourses,  which,  when  delivered 
before  an  academical  audience,  captivated  the  young  and  inte- 
r^ted  the  old — which  are  argumentative  without  formality,  and 
brilliant  without  gaudiness — and  in  which  the  happiest  selection 
of  topics  was  united  with  the  most  luminous  arrangement  of  matter 
; — it  cannot  be  unsafe  for  me  to  pay  the  tribute  of  my  praise,  be- 
cause every  hearer  was  an  admirer,  and  eveiy  admirer  will  be  a 
witness.'  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  Law  Magazine'  confirms 
a  rumour  we  have  elsewhere  heard,  that  'a  copy  of  those  lectures, 
transcribed  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  which  their  noble  author 
was  accustomed  to  bestow  on  his  labours,  exists  in  manuscript  ;* 
and  we  cordially  join  in  his  hope  '  that  no  false  delicacy  will  pre- 
vent their  publication,' — as  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  gratify 
a  similar  curiosity  to  that  which  Gibbon  expressed,  and  justify 
even  Dr.  Parr's  architectural  praise.  It  would  be  interesting, 
£ur  a  different  reason,  to  recover  the  Essay  by  which  the  younger 
Scott,  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  obtained  the  prize  of 
English  Composition  at  Oxford — *  On  the  Advantages  and  Dis» 
advantages  of  Foreign  Travel,' — a  subject  far  removed  from  his 
experience,  alien  from  his  studies,  and  which,  therefore,  would 
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seem  to  have  owed  its  success  either  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  suggest 
tions^  or  the  graces  of  its  style.  As,  in  afterlife,  the  Essayist  was 
never  distinguished  for  felicity  of  expression  or  fertility  of  illus^ 
tration,  and  acquired  a  style  not  only  destitute  of  ornament,  but 
unwieldy  and  ponderous,  this  youthful  success  suggests  the  ques-' 
tion — Whether,  in  devoting  all  his  powers  to  the  study  of  the  law« 
he  crushed  the  faculty  of  graceful  composition  with  so  violent  an 
effort,  that  Nature,  in  revenge,  made  his  ear  dull  to  the  music  of 
language^  and  involved,  though  she  did  not  darken,  his  wisest 
words? 

The  school-day  annals  of  the  brothers  disclose  no  trace  of  dif- 
ference between  them :  unless  the  statement  of  their  various  re- 
collections of  the  Sunday  sermon — William  gives  a  lucid  detail  of 
its  substance,  and  John  an  exact  detail  of  portions — may  be  so 
regarded  :  which  may  scarcely  be,  when  it  is  recollected  that  if 
they  were  required  to  perform  the  exercise  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  ages  of  six  years.  That  interval-^long 
as  a  section  of  school -boy  life — ^implies,  however,  no  variety  iki  tiie 
system  of  their  education :  for  Mr.  Moises,  the  master  of  the  ancient 
grammar-school  of  their  native  town,  one  of  the  best '  of  the  old 
leven/  admitted  no  innovations:  the  stem  requisition — ^the  un- 
spared  rod — ^the  hearty  commendation,  which  customary  severitieft 
made  more  sweet — had  the  same  influence  at  first  as  at  last :  no 
favour  was  shown  to  the  youth  of  one  generation  more  than  to  that 
of  one  degree  over  another ;  and  the  results  seem  to  have  been 
equally  uniform — ^the  ensurance  of  that '  holy  habit  of  obedience,* 
which  is  not  only  the  most  wholesome,  but  the  happiest  state  of 
boyhood;  and  of  a  life-long  affection  to  the  veteran  distributor  of 
justice  and  praise,  which  the  modern  instructor — who,  instead  of  the 
master,  governing  by  old  rules,  is  the  instrument  of  new  theories — 
can  never  hope  to  enjoy.  Each  of  these  celebrated  pupils  of  Mr. 
Moises  delighted  in  the  opportunity  which  after-life  afforded  him 
of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  this  excellent  person ;  and 
each  testified  his  gratitude  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  perhaps  characteristic  of  his  nature :  Lord  Eldon^  by  the 
substantial  promotion  of  their  school-master,  till  the  good  old  man 
declined  all  worldly  favours,  and  then  by  transferring  them  to  his 
son ;  and  Lord  Stowell,  by  contributing  to  his  monument  an  in- 
scription of  graceful  and  just  praise,  expressed  in  Latin  which 
Dr.  Parr  might  envy. 

Among  the  lawyers  who  have  emerged  from  that  rank  which 
the  honest  coal-fitter  of  Newcastle  adorned^  few  have  enjoyed, 
like  his  sons,  the  blessings  of  an  education  completed  at  one  of 
our  old  English  Universities.  Many  youths  of  such  parentage,  by 
means  equally  honourable  to  their  own  ambition  and  industry,  have 
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worked  and  cut  their  way  through  the  impediments  of  fortmie 
to  foremic  eminence — ^perhaps  acquiring  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  ihej  have  strutted,  nerve  and  courage  for  the  painful  con« 
trorersies  in  whidi  tl^y  aspired  to  mingle — and  deriving  from  the 
varieties  of  *  many-coloured  life '  with  which  they  were  personally 
conversant,  '  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing/  which  they  were 
able  forcibly  and  happily  to  apply  to  the  sudden  exigencies  of  their 
ficofeasional  career.  But  no  such  advantages  can  supply,  however 
they  may  sometimes  compensate  for,  Uie  want  of  that  protective 
influence,  extended  over  opening  manhood,  which,  superseding  the 
restraints  of  school  by  a  more  generous  and  appropriate  discipline, 
delays  the  fever  and  turmoil  of  life  for  a  few  of  life's  happiest 
yearfr— *which  presents  to  yet  unworldly  ambition  the  achievements 
of  praise  and  fame,  before  it  is  compelled  to  seek  the  lower  rewards 
of  SiMtune — which,  amidst  the  flutterings  of  expectation  and  beneath 
the  uncertain  gleams  of  fancy,  lays  the  deep  and  sure  foundation 
of  principles  to  be  cemented  in  the  mind  amidst  pliant  affections 
— and  which  blends  the  veneration  for  ancient  things  with  the 
aspirations  of  hope  and  the  quickenings  of  joy.  The  youth  who, 
quitting  school,  has  been  initiated  at  once  into  the  perplexities  of 
the  law  as  practised  in  the  most  respectable  attorney's  office,  or 
immersed  amidst  its  more  refined  technicalities  in  the  chambers 
of  an  eminent  pleader,  will  acquire  an  earlier  aptitude  in  some 
points  of  practical  routine  and  pigeonrhole  knowledge ;  but,  unless 
gifted  with  some  rare  felicity  of  nature,  will  be  less  prepared  for 
the  systematic  acquisition  of  legal  learning,  than  he  whose  mind 
has  been  restrained  and  braced  amidst  academical  studies.  It  is, 
indeed,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  look  abroad 
upon  humanity  from  a  Seat  of  Learning:,  before  he  eaters  on  a 
pursait  which  will  be  to  him  either  a  science  or  a  puzzle,  as  he  is 
prepared  to  trace  its  details  from  its  principles — or  compelled  to 
master  them  for  immediate  use,  and  to  retain  them  by  the  painful 
and  harassing  process  of  unrefreshed  and  almost  artificial  me« 
mory. 

Lord  Eldon — ^who,  although  so  much  the  younger  of  the  bro- 
then,  was  the  first  impelled  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law^  by 
the  pressure  of  need  consequent  on  an  early  and  happy  marriage- 
had  not  forestalled,  by  any  direct  preparation,  the  weight  of  pro- 
fessaonal  labour ;  but  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  the  constitution 
of  his  moral  nature,  and  by  the  discipline  with  which  it  had  been 
trained,  for  the  arduous  path  he  selected.  It  is  delightful  to  con- 
tesiplate  him,  in  the  ps^s  of  Mr.  Twiss,  as  first  settled  in  his 
dark  and  obscure  abode  in  London,  engaged  in  gigantic  labours-^ 
excited  only  by  the  prospect  of  far-distant  success,  seen  through  a 
long  avenue  of  toil,  and  cheered  only  by  the  unwearied  affection 
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of  her  for  whose  sake  he  had  relinquished  learned  ease^  and  who 
watched  through  the  hours  of  midnight  study  by  his  side.  As  he 
had  been  fortunate  above  most  youths  of  his  rank  in  life  in  the 
achievement  of  University  associations,  so  he  was  favoured  in  the 
constancy^  or  perhaps  in  the  inaptitude^  which  withheld  him  from 
seeking  those  aids  to  his  scanty  resources  which  many  honourable 
aspirants  to  professional  honours  have  sought  and  found  in  literary 
exertions.  Without  meaning  disparagement  to  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  assistance,  and^  unseduced  by  the  pre- 
mature gratifications  of  authorship^  have  won  the  rewards  of  graver 
toil>  we  may  regard  it  as  a  happiness  to  an  incipient  lawyer  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  hold  his  course  without  them.  It  too  often 
happens  that  the  immediate  gifts  of  early  praise  fascinate  and  dazzle 
the  mind  bo  as  to  indispose  it  for  patient  labour ;  that  the  pleasure 
of  embodying  the  cherished  thoughts  of  boyhood^  and  recognizing 
the  sympathy  of  many  with  them,  prompts  to  their  imperfect  de- 
velopment; and  that  the  feelings  which  should  spread  freshly 
through  the  whole  course  of  life  become  outworn  and  faded  in  the 
process  of  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the  worlds  and  confused 
to  the  writer  himself  by  their  pale  reflection  in  the  quivering  mirror 
of  the  public  mind.  No  such  mental  dissipation  weakened  the  in- 
tellectual frame  of  either  of  the  brothers.  Even  Lord  Stowell,  whose 
occupations  and  tastes,  pursued  and  enjoyed  and  cherished  at  Oxford^ 
presented  the  temptation  to  seek  literary  fame,  which  the  success 
of  his  lectures  heightened— even  he  thought  it  better  to  '  bide  his 
time;'  resisted  all  importunities  to  seek  reputation  beyond  the 
University  he  adorned  and  charmed ;  and  preserved  undeveloped 
his  variety  of  knowledge  and  exquisite  felicity  of  expression,  nntil 
they  were  felt  exalting  and  refining  the  happiest  efforts  of  his 
advocacy,  and  shedding  new  lustre  on  judicial  wisdom. 

Lord  Eldon,  and  his  great  opponent  in  the  State  Trials  of 
1794,  Lord  Erskine,  entered  on  the  profession  which,  with  far 
differing  powers  and  in  various  courses,  each  exalted,  under  per- 
sonal circumstances  strikingly  similar — each  having  the  favonrite 
qualifications  of  Lord  Thurlow — a  wife,  and  no  hope  of  fortune 
but  in  his  own  exertions  and  success.  To  them  that  profession 
presented  aspects  as  dissimilar  as  their  capacities  and  their  dispo- 
sitions,— on  each  of  which  we  will  glance  for  a  moment,  before 
accompanying  Lord  Eldon  to  his  cliM^ice,  his  career,  and  his  re- 
ward. 

There  is  no  section  of  this  world's  hopes  and  struggles  which 
is  replete  with  so  much  animation  of  contest  and  such  frequent  re- 
currence of  triumphant  result,  as  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law 
Bar  before  juries,  as  it  was  exulted  in  by  Erskine— graced  by 
Scarlett— 'Variegated  by  Brougham — ^and  elucidated  by  Lyndhiirst. 
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The  grotesque  and  passionate  forms  of  manj-coloured  life  with 
which  the  advocate  becomes  familiar ;  the  truths  stranger  than 
fiction^  of  which  he  is  the  depositary,  and  which,  implicitly  be- 
lieving, he  sometimes  thinks  too  improbable  to  offer  to  the  belief 
of  others;  the  multitude  of  human  affections  and  fortunes  of 
which  he  becomes,  in  turn,  not  only  the  representative,  but  the 
sharer,  passioned  for  the  hour,  even  as  those  who  have  the 
deepest  stake  in  the  issue ; — render  his  professional  life  almost 
like  a  dazzling  chimera,  a  waking  dream.  For  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  because  he  is  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  retainer, 
to  adopt  any  cause  which  may  be  offered  to  him  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  practice — with  some  extreme  exceptions — that, 
therefore,  he  is  often  the  conscious  advocate  of  wrong.  To  him 
are  presented  those  aspects  of  the  case  which  it  wears  to  the  party 
who  seeks  his  aid,  and  who,  therefore,  scarcely  appears  to  him 
as  stripped  of  claim  to  an  honest  sympathy.  Is  the  rule  of  law 
too  probably  against  him: — ^there  are  reasons,  which  cannot  be 
exhibited  to  the  Court,  but  which  are  the  counsel's  '  in  private,* 
why,  in  this  instance,  to  relax  or  evade  it  will  be  to  attain  sub- 
stantial justice.  Does  the  client,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
of  his  advocate  that  he  should  insist  on  the  ^rigour  of  the 
game^' — he  only  desires  to  succeed  by  a  course  apparently  so 
odious,  because  technicality  will,  for  once,  repair  some  secret 
injury,  and  make  even  the  odds  of  fortune.  Is  he  guilty  of 
some  high  crime, — he  has  his  own  palliations — his-  prosecutor 
seeks  his  conviction  by  means  which  it  is  virtue  to  repel,— or 
some  great  principle  will  be  asserted  by  his  acquittal.  In  all 
cases  of  directly  opposing  testimony,  the  counsel  is  necessarily 
predisposed  to  believe  the  statements  which  have  first  occupied 
his  mind,  and  to  listen  to  those  which  would  displace  his  im* 
pression  with  incredulity,  if  not  with  anger.  And  how  many 
cases  arise  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong,  truth  or 
falsehood— cases  dependent  on  t£«^ ;  on  consent;  on  toaiver;  on 
mental  competency, — and  in  which  the  ultimate  question  arises 
less  from  disputed  facts,  than  from  the  arguments  to  be  deduced 
from  them ; — and  all  these  perplexed,  distorted,  or  irradiated  by 
the  lights  cast  on  them  from  the  passions  and  the  hopes  of  the 
client,  to  be  refracted  through  the  mind  and  coloured  by  the 
fancy  of  the  counsel!  In  the  majority  of  his  causes  he  be- 
ocxnes,  therefore,  always  a  zealous,  often  a  passionate  partisan ; 
lives  in  the  life  of  every  cause  (often  the  most  momentous 
part  of  his  client's  life) — '  bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resent- 
ment glows,*  —  and  never  ceases  to  hope,  to  struggle,  or  to 
oomplain, — ^till  the  next  cause  is  called  on,  and  he  is  involved 
in  a  new  world  of  circumstances,  passions,  and  affections.     Some* 
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times  it  will  be  his  province  to  track  the  subtle  windings  of  £raQd> 
pursuing  its  dark  unwearied  course  beneath  the  tramplinf^s  of  busy 
life ;  to  develop,  in  lucid  array,  a  little  history  or  duster  of  histories; 
tending  to  one  great  disclosure ;  to  combine  fragments  of  scattered 
truths  into  a  vivid  picture ;  or  to  cast  the  light  from  numerous  facts 
on  secret  guilt,  and  render  it  almost  as  palpable  to  belief  as  if  dis- 
closed to  vision.  At  another  time,  the  honour  or  the  life  of  man  may 
tremble  in  his  hands; — he  may  be  the  last  prop  of  sinking  hope  i& 
the  guilty  or  the  sole  refuge  clasped  by  the  innocent ;  or,  called  on 
to  defend  the  subject  against  the  power  of  State  prosecution,  may 
give  to  the  very  forms  and  quibbles  with  which  ancient  liberty 
was  fenced,  a  dignity,  and  breathe  over  them  a  magic  power. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  his  privilege  to  pierce  the  darknetss  of  time, 
guided  by  mouldering  charters  and  heroic  names ;  or,  tracing  out 
the  fibres  of  old  relationships,  to  explore  dim  monuments  and  for- 
gotten tombs,  retracing  with  anxious  gaze  those  paths  of  common 
life  which  have  been  so  lightly  trodden  as  to  retain  faint  impress 
of  the  passenger.  One  day  he  may  touch  the  heart  with  sym« 
pathy  for  *  the  pangs  of  despised  love,*  or  glow  indignantly  at  the 
violation  of  friendship,  and  ask,  for  wrongs  beyond  all  apprecia- 
tion, as  much  money  as  the  pleader's  imagination  has  dared  to 
claim  as  damages;  the  next  he  may  implore  commiseration  for 
human  frailty,  and  preach  nothing  but  charity  and  forgiveness^ 
The  sentiment  of  antiquity — the  dawnings  oi  hope*— the  sanctity 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses,  are  among 
the  subjects  presented  in  rapid  succession  to  his  grasp ; — with  the 
opportunity  sometimes,  in  moments  of  excitement,  when  his  audi*- 
ence  are  raised  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  above  the  level 
of  their  daily  thoughts,  tD  give  hints  of  beauty  and  grace  whLoh 
may  gleam  for  a  moment  only,  but  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
his  delighted  hearers.  In  this  sphere,  Erskine  moved  triumphant; 
— lending  his  pliant  sensibility  to  every  modification  of  human 
feeling  he  touched  on — gay,  grave,  pitying,  humourous,  pathetic, 
by  turns — casting  all  himself  into  every  subject,  and  forgetting 
himself  within  it,  and  shedding  on  the  world  of  Nisi  Prius  hues 
of  living  beauty,  which  seemed  to  glance  and  tremble  over  it. 
Mr.  Scott  touched  on  the  verge  of  this  sphere  in  his  circuits ; 
but  though  an  earnestness  which  all  clients  admire,  a  humour 
not  too  refined  for  the  most  vulgar  apprehension,  and  a  temper 
always  under  control,  procured  for  him  some  business  at,  the 
Assizes  in  days  when  competitors  were  few,  he  soon  found  that 
this  was  not  the  scene  on  which  he  could  fulfil  the  prophecies 
which  great  judges  had  pronounced  on  the  outset  of  his  career. 

But  there  is  another  branch,  or  rather  associated  branches,  of 
this  great  profession,  requiring  powers  and  habits  of  thought  and 
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feeling  diflferent,  perhaps  opposite,  to  those  which  should  endow 
the  advocate  who  would  be  the  charmer  of  the  hearts  of  juries. 
To  stodj  the  law  as  a  science ;  to  trace  its  principles  upwards  to 
their  source  in  the  early  jet  ripe  wisdom  of  our  English  annals, 
mad  thence  to  follow  it  through  the  thousand  ramifications  which 
extonding  weabh  and  population  have  rendered  needful ;  and  thus 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  may  enable  its  possessor  to 
solve  with  confidence  the  most  intricate  questions,  and  to  present 
the  aspect  of  each  which  he  is  retained  to  sustain,  encrusted 
with  learning,  but  lucid  in  outline  and  clear  in  result, — is  an 
employment  laborious  and  silent  indeed,  but  not  unhappy  in  its 
progress  nor  doubtful  in  its  reward.  To  succeed  in  this  course, 
a  clear  and  sound  understanding,  a  retentive  and  not  fastidious 
memory,  an  untiring  industry,  either  finding  or  creating  a  love 
of  its  work,  are  all  that  is  required ;  but  how  rare  are  these  qua- 
lities, compared  to  the  lower  degrees  of  those  which  are  deeme4 
loftier — or  how  rarely  do  they  withstand  the  temptations  of  plea? 
sure  or  the  more  dangerous  seductions  of  the  listlessness  and 
dreamy  inaction  which  are  the  besetting  sins  of  studious  life! 
The  student  who  is  brave  enough  to  embrace  such  a  course  with 
heroic  devotion,  has  objects  strongly  defined  before  him  in  the 
faorison  of  his  mind ;  for  him  hour  is  linked  to  hour,  and  day  to 
day,  by  the  continuous  efibrt  to  approach  them ;  and  his  life,  in? 
stead  of  being  dissipated  among  various  pursuits,  and  fretted  by 
doubts  and  vanities,  is  massed  by  the  coherence  of  its  habits  into 
•ne  consistent  whole,  and  acquires  a  dignified  harmony.  By 
toihng  thus  in  an  artificial  world,  the  great  lawyer  not  rarely  pre; 
serves  to  old  age  the  simplicity  and  the  freshness  of  childhood, — 
moving  about  as  unoonscious  of  the  fever  of  life  as  a  shepherd 
whose  experience  is  bounded  by  his  native  mountains. 

When  Lord  Eldon  entered  on  his  studies,  the  English  law 
fimned  a  body  of  old  principles  and  modem  instances,  far  better 
adapted  to  animate  and  reward  such  a  career  than  its  present  con- 
dition. Although  even  then  greatly  increased  in  bulk  since  the 
palmy  days  of  its  first  expositors,  it  was  not,  as  now,  perplexed  by 
multitudes  of  statutes,  expressed  in  the  barbarous  jargon  peculiar 
to  modem  legislation*  oppressing  the  understanding  and  '  dark- 
ening counsel  with  words  without  knowledge ;'  nor  bound  up  or 
frittered  away  by  new  rules,  fashioned  more  on  imagined  expe- 
diency than  on  principle,  and  presenting  an  array  of  voluminous 
discords  which  may  well  strike  a  student  with  dismay,  and  induce 
him,  in  despair  of  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  whole,  to  rest  con- 
tented with  such  knowledge  of  indexes,  '  small  pricks  to  their  sub- 
seqoent  volumes,*  as  may  enable  him  to  find  some  authority  to 
quote,  or  some  expedient  to  grasp,  on  the  exigency  of  each  occa- 
sion. 
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aion.  The  system  of  law,  however  applicable  to  the  enjoyment, 
the  descent,  and  the  transfer  of  real  property,  though  despoiled  of 
some  of  its  forms  of  ancient  dignity,  and  debased  by  limitations  of 
time,  which,  however  generally  convenient,  sometimes  protect  the 
grossest  injustice — making  kindness  work  a  sort  of  disseisinj 
and  arming  ingratitude  with  power — is  even  still  an  extraordinary 
scheme  of  ingenious  architecture,  reducing  the  vestiges  of  feudal 
barbarism  to  consistent  form,  and  extracting  from  the  usages  of 
violence  and  tyranny  the  securities  of  social  rights.  The  system 
of  equity  too,  not  a  capricious  relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  law, 
but  having  a  sisterly  entireness  of  its  own,  little  disturbed  as  yet 
by  the  busy  hand  of  tumultuous  legislation,  retains  a  kindred  if 
not  an  equal  claim  for  a  mind  braced  for  laborious  study.  To 
the  perfect  mastery  of  these  systems,  with  the  more  miscellaneous 
complexities  of  commercial  law.  Lord  Eldon  on  quitting  Oxford 
devoted  his  powers,  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  by  all  they  in- 
cluded, and  scarcely  less  by  all  they  wanted;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  slow,  gradual,  and  complete  success  in  his  profession 
— secured  before  he  added  to  his  toils  the  anxieties  of  political 
life — and  calmly  and  steadily  grasped  as  his  first  object  amidst 
them. 

The  great  element  of  Lord  Eldon 's  success,  both  in  legal  and 
political  life,  was  the  remarkable  simplicity  which  characterised 
his  moral  nature,  his  intellect,  his  opinions,  and  his  purposes. 
Even  his  prodigious  industry,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
accumulation  of  toils  on  those  which  would  stupify  men  who  are 
accounted  laborious,  was  a  subordinate  power  to  this  singleness  of 
1>eing  and  aim.  If  he  ever  cherished  tastf»  which  might  dazzle 
or  distract  him  in  his  stubborn  career,  he  soon  crushed  them  be- 
neath the  weight  of  his  studies.  Once,  indeed,  when  a  young 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  attempted  an  elaborate 
speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  India  BUI,  garnished  with 
Shakespearian  quotations  violently  applied,  and  scraps  of  Latin  and 
texts  of  Scripture  let  into  the  mosaic-work  of  his  composition  with 
strange  contrast  of  colour — having  resolved,  with  characteristic 
boldness,  to  rival  Sheridan ;  but  the  House  listened  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  wilful  extravagance  of  the  hard-headed  lawyer ;  and 
he  never  repeated  the  error.  Encouraged  by  the  intellectual 
successes  which  his  industry  won  in  more  congenial  studies,  he 
thought  perhaps  that  he  had  only  to  apply  the  same  labour  to  the 
department  of  wit  and  eloquence,  in  order  to  obtain  a  similar 
victory — as  an  eminent  special  pleader  whom  we  had  the  happi- 
ness to  know,  rejoicing  in  the  ease  with  which  he  produced  works 
of  extraordinary  practical  merit  by  distributing  the  labour  of 
filling  up  his  own  masterly  outlines  among  his  pupils,  once  gravely 
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proposed  to  mannfacture  novels  and  plays  by  a  similar  process. 
After  this  failure — which  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his 
character  with  the  House  for  sterling  sense  and  comprehensive 
legal  knowledge — he  resolutely  abstained  from  all  attempts  to 
adorn  his  natural  plainness  of  speaking,  or  to  relieve  his  toil  by 
a  single  distracting  pleasure.  Mr.  Twiss's  just  remark — 
'  that  in  the  station  he  was  eventually  called  to  fill,  his  want  of  imagina* 
tion  was  one  of  his  advantages ;  for  the  judgment,  the  highest  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  in  public  aflfairs  worth  all  the  rest,  was  thus  left 
to  exercise  undivided  and  undisturbed  its  empire  in  his  mind  and  its  in- 
finenoe  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,' 

is  equally  applicable  to  the  early  triumphs  of  his  professional 
career.  His  powers  were  all  massed  together,  and  moved  by  a 
single  impulse,  and  did  not  jostle  or  interfere  with  each  other's 
influence.  In  every  suit  in  which  he  was  counsel  at  the  bar,  in 
every  struggle  of  political  controversy,  or  in  the  tenor  of  his 
private  life,  he  saw  his  object  clearly  before  him  ;  and  toiled  up- 
ward to  realize  it  with  undivided  strength  by  the  straightest, 
thon^  often  the  most  arduous  paths — some  joke,  innocent  of  wit 
or  fancy,  alone  relieving  its  patient  sternness. 

Thus  constituted  by  nature  of  masculine  understanding — be- 
yond the  common  order  rather  in  its  grasp  than  in  its  essence — 
destined  *  to  move  altogether  when  it  moved  at  all,*  Lord  Eldon 
was  fortunate  in  a  kindred  simplicity  of  religious  and  political 
creed.  The  effect  of  his  early  lessons  in  the  old-fashioned  school 
at  Newcastle  was  to  implant  in  a  strong  and  simple  mind  a  sense  of 
the  reality  of  religious  truths,  as  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  admitted  of  no  more  question  than  if 
it  was  the  object  of  corporal  vision.  In  his  defence,  therefore,  of 
that  which  was  part  of  his  own  being,  he  felt  no  scruple ;  no  airy 
speculations  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  settled  thought ;  to  protect 
the  Church  against  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  Dissent  on 
the  other — regardless  of  the  expediencies  of  the  times,  or  deriving 
new  strength  of  opposition  from  them — became  to  him  through 
life  a  natural  if  not  an  easy  office.  He  at  least '  knew  his  course.* 
In  like  manner,  his  attachment  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  State 
as  he  found  it  was  scarcely  less  hearted — ^with  him  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  but  of  fact,  so  distinctly  perceived,  that  he 
regarded  the  brilliant  defence  of  the  institutions  he  loved  by  the 
eloquence  and  wit  of  Canning  with  uneasiness,  as  if  unquestion- 
able truths  were  lowered  in  dignity  by  being  protected  by  the 
dazzling  fence  of  genius.  When,  therefore,  his  tendency  to  doubt 
and  hesitate  in  the  decision  of  those  complicated  questions  of  fact 
and  equity  which  depended  for  adjudication  on  his  individual 
view  of  their  bearings,  is  invidiously  contrasted  with  his  prompt 
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resistance  to  all  extensive  innovations,  it  should  be  reoolleoCed  thai 
jbis  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  England,  as  he  first  knew 
them,  was  one  of  the  laws  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  ;— 
it  might  be  narrow,  bigoted,  inconvenient ;  incapable  of  gracefall  j 
bending  to  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  but  still  it  was  part  of  his 
true  self:  an  attack  on  Church  and  State  was  to  him  the  same 
thing  as  a  violation  of  his  paternal  roof  or  an  insult  to  a  domestia 
affection.  The  same  simplicity  of  nature,  wiser  than  the  most 
jcunning  policy,  rendered  him  a  greater,  or  rather  a  dearer  hin 
vourite  in  the  closet  of  the  Sovereign  than  many  who  have  striven 
to  maintain  an  ascendancy  by  the  appliances  of  servility  or  the 
arts  of  flattery.  In  George  III.  he  found  a  master  with  a  nature 
congenial  to  his  own ;  and  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  heart 
to  hin),  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  servant '  of  the  antique 
world.*  The  qualities  in  his  Royal  Master  which,  bey<»d  his 
Station,  attracted  and  justified  this  strong  attachment*  have  never 
been  so  fairly  developed  as  in  the  disclosures  made  and  verified 
by  Mr.  Twiss,  who  shows  the  King  as  sustained  in  maintaining 
his  resistance  to  revolutionary  associations  and  movements,  nol 
merely  by  a  regal  obstinacy  and  undaunted  courage,  but  by  a 
depth  of  sentiment  and  earnest  belief  in  principles,  to  which  even 
those  who  have  been  most  disposed  to  admire  the  resolution  and 
to  bless  the  issue  have  not  always  done  justice.  His  Chancellor's 
conduct  towards  him,  amidst  those  oscillations  of  reason  which 
made  him  feel  the  need  of  a  true  friend,  well  requited  his  affec- 
tion. Lord  Eldon,  by  personal  interviews  with  the  King,  became 
convinced  that  he  was  competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
royalty ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  encouraging  measures  which 
might  induce  the  malady  they  assumed,  he  took  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  treating  him  as  competent,  when  his  own  waver- 
ing might  have  been  destructive.  Surely  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  a  sudden  decision  in  such  a  case  of  feeling  and  conduct, 
and  long  hesitation  on  the  result  of  a  mass  of  facts,  or  of  nice 
legal  analogies,  determining  the  earthly  fate  of  a  family,  and 
affording  a  precedent  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  similar 
cases  for  future  times  ! 

Although  Lord  Eldon  strenuously  resisted  all  important  changes 
in  the  law,  he  was  earnestly  devoted  to  its  liberal  administration, 
without  regard  to  persons  or  consequences.  '  The  quality '  of 
justice  was  with  him  as  little  '  strained '  as  that  of  mercy.  In 
deciding  on  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the  parties  accused 
of  treason  for  their  share  in  the  English  combination  of  1 794,  he 
manifested  a  nobleness  of  determination,  beyond  the  suggestions 
of  expediency,  as,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions,  he  maintained 
a  courtesy  of  demeanour  which  won  the  respect  of  his  most 
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ardent  opponenta.  He  believed  the  offence  to  be  treason ;  and 
although  a  conTiciion  for  that  crime  was  more  than  doubtful>  while 
a  conviction  for  seditious  conspiracy  might  have  been  regarded  as 
almost  certain,  he  rejected  the  safer  and  the  baser  course^  and 
acted  on  the  severe  judgment  of  his  reason.  The  analysis  of 
these  trials  by  Mr.  Twiss — one  of  the  most  masterly  and  striking 
passages  of  his  work — while  it  may  leave  the  prudence  of  the 
Attorney-General  open  to  question,  must  satisfy  every  impartial 
mind  of  the  elevation  of  the  motive  by  which  he  was  impelled. 
While  he  dreaded  any  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law-— as  if  all  its 
old  '  terrors  to  evil-doers '  would  vanish  in  air  if  its  most  awful 
penalty  were  removed  from  crimes  against  which  it  had  long  been 
threatened — he  endured  the  most  anxious  labour  to  prevent  its 
falling  on  an  innocent  sufferer,  or  one  who,  however  guilty,  was 
not  sul]jected  to  its  infliction  by  the  plainest  construction  of  law. 
Mr.  Ped,  when  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  one  of 
the  debates  on  the  imputed  delays  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court, 
thus  bore  testimony  to  this  exemplary  caution  in  sanctioning  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment : — 

*  It  had  fallen/  he  said,  *  to  his  lot  to  send  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
at  the  rising  of  his  Court,  to  inform  him  that  on  the  ensuing  morning 
his  Majesty  would  receive  the  Recorder's  report,  containing  probably 
forty  or  fifty  cases.  On  proceeding  from  his  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would,  as  was  his  uniform  practice  on  such  occa- 
sions, spply  himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  case,  and  abstract 
notes  fn)Ta  all  of  them ;  and  be  had  known  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  he  had  commenced  this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next  sun.  Thus,  after  having 
spent  several  hours  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  often  employed  twelve 
or  fourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of  cases  which  involved  the  life  or 
death  of  unhappy  culprits.' 

One  remarkable  instance,  in  which  his  doubts — ^more  valuable 
often  than  the  certainties  of  ordinary  mind^ — stood  between  a 
omvict  and  death,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Judges,  may  here  be  selected  from  a  long  cata- 
logue. Mr.  Aslett,  after  many  years'  service  as  second  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England  under  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  was 
tempted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  large  speculations  in  stock 
by  misappropriating  an  immense  amount  of  the  Exchequer 
bills  which  the  Bank  held^  and  which  were  committed  to  his 
care.  On  detection,  he  was  in^cted  for  the  capital  felony  of 
^nbezzling  Exchequer  bills,  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  bat  when  his  fate  seemed  sealed  beyond  the  reach  of  hope, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  auditor,  whose  signature  was  necessary, 
by  statute,  to  authenticate  Exchequer  bills,  had  not  been  r^u- 
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larly  appointed  to  his  office ;  and  though  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  render  the  documents  he  had  signed  valid  as  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  holders,  that  retrospective  au- 
thentication did  not  justify  the  description  of  the  embenled  papers 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  as  Exchequer  bills.  On 
this  objection,  Mr.  Aslett  was  acquitted,  but  was  detained  to  meet 
the  charge  in  another  form — that  of  misapplying  '  effects  and 
securities  *  of  the  Bank — on  which  he  was  convicted,  and  upon 
which  a  majority  of  the  twelve  judges  held  him  amenable  to  the 
extreme  sentence  of  the  law.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  mind,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  that  these  irregular  documents  could,  in  a 
case  of  life,  be  strictly  holden  even  to  justify  this  more  general 
description :  Mr.  Aslett  therefore  escaped  death ;  and  after  suf- 
fering many  years'  imprisonment  in  the  State  apartments  of 
Newgate,  with  this  sentence  hanging  over  him,  but  not  unsolaced 
by  social  and  even  festive  reliefs,  was  pardoned  on  condition  of 
quitting  his  country  for  ever. 

In  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  his  legal  knowledge. 
Lord  Eldon  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  English  lawyers — 
certainly  exceeded  by  no  one  of  any  age.  If  it  is  remembered 
how  greatly,  even  in  his  time,  the  mass  of  statutes  and  decisions  had 
expanded  from  the  days  of  Lord  Coke — how  the  provinces  of 
common  law  and  equity  had  assumed  a  systematic  distinctness — and 
how  easy  of  application  his  knowledge  was  to  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  also  to  every  branch  of  Scottish  law  which  arose  before  him  on 
appeal — ^it  will  be  scarcely  possible  adequately  to  conceive  the  apti- 
tude for  study  and  the  power  of  continuous  labour  which  he  must 
have  exercised  in  the  few  years  which  elapsed  before  his  time  was 
engrossed  by  an  enormous  practice,  which  must  have  rendered 
systematic  study  impossible.  After  years  spent  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — exclusively  engaged  in  equity,  with  the  exception  of 
the  superficial  varieties  of  his  circuits,  and  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  great  offices  in  State  prosecutions — he  assumed  the  functions 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  as 
much  ease,  and  performed  them  with  as  perfect  a  mastery  over 
all  subjects,  as  though  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  practice  of- 
the  common  law;  and  indeed  manifested  a  promptitude  and 
vigour,  which  he  was  so  often  accused  of  wanting  when  called 
upon  solely  and  almost  finally  to  decide  on  the  fortunes  of  suitors 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  One  passing  allusion  to  his  having 
just  come  from  a  court  of  equity,  by  way  of  apology  for  quoting  a 
decision  in  that  court,  is  the  only  circumstance  throughout  his  judg- 
ments, reported  by  Bosanquet  and  Buller  in  the  second  volume  of 
their  Reports,  which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  ever 
practised  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Hall.     In  subtlety  of 
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apprehension^  indeed,  he  is  exceeded  by  Littledale ;  in  ingenious 
application  of  legal  analogies,  by  Holroyd ;  in  lucid  purity  of  ez- 
pression,  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  but 
m  extent  of  knowledge  and  the  facility  of  its  application,  he  is 
exceeded  by  no  Judge  of  whom  we  have  either  experience  or  me- 
morial. It  is  true  that  his  style  is  heavy  and  involved — that 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  circumstances  of  fact  are  sometimes 
blended  in  his  judgments  so  as  to  appear  confused — but  the 
matter  is  always  there  which  not  only  justifies  the  particular  de- 
cision, but  supplies  the  rule  for  time  to  come.  So  far  was  he 
from  shrinking  from  the  development  of  principle,  that  in  the  only 
case  which,  while  he  was  Chief  Justice,  was  sent  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,*  he 
deviated  from  the  usual  practice  of  merely  certifying  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  to  the  Chancellor,  and  delivered  a  long  exposition  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  question — what  words  in  a  devise 
will  pass  leaseholds — discussing  all  the  numerous  authorities,  and 
reconciling  them  to  each  other  and  to  an  intelligible  rule.  In  this 
case,  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  fame  of  a  deceased  lawyer,  he 
manifests  that  vigour  of  mind  which  was  never  perplexed  except 
by  the  fear  of  doing  injustice.  Referring  to  some  reported  ex- 
pressions of  Lord  Northington,  impeaching  without  over-ruling 
the  old  case  of  *  Rose  r.  Bartlett,*  he  refused  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  used. 

*  We  all  know,'  said  he,  *  that  Lord  Northington  was  possessed  of 
ereat  law-learning  and  a  very  manly  mind ;  and  f  cannot  hut  think  that 
he  would  rather  have  denied  the  rule  altogether  than  have  set  it  afloat 
by  treating  it  with  a  degree  of  scorn,  and  by  introducing  distinctions 
calculated  to  disturb  the  judgments  of  his  predecessors  and  remove  the 
landmarks  of  the  law.' 

As  Lord  Eldon  spoke  of  Lord  Northington,  so  would  he  be 
spoken  of  himself.  He  too  had  '  a  manly  mind ' — firm  in  prin- 
ciple, apprehensive  and  slow  in  its  application — deliberating  some- 
times to  the  injury  of  individuals,  but  maintaining  the  majesty  of 
justice  by  the  fear  of  precipitate  decision — and  (notwithstanding 
the  complaints  annually  made  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
because  he  pondered  long  before  he  pronounced  judgments  which 
would  decide  the  destiny  of  a  suitor,  and  did  not  achieve  impossi- 
bilities) over-mastering  a  world  of  labour  which  almost  makes  the 
mind  dizzy  in  its  contemplation.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
enabled  lum  to  endure  such  labour  but  bis  undoubting  faith  in 
the  great  principles  of  his  life — that  kindness  of  nature  which 
charms  away  animosities  by  its  unaffected  .courtesy — and  which. 
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amidst  the  distractions  of  party,  and  the  '  fears  of  change  per* 
plezing  nations/  enabled  him  to  preserve  an  exalted  position  in 
the  minds  of  friends  and  opponents — 

*  An  ever-fixed  mark. 
Which  look'd  on  tempests  and  was  never  shaken.' 

With  a  gentler  devotion  to  legal  studies,  but  with  accomplish- 
ments felicitously  harmonizing  with  them.  Lord  Stowell  nearly 
kept  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the  promotion  of  his  younger 
brother.  His  residence  at  Oxford  for  eighteen  years — a  period 
of  collegiate  seclusion  unexampled  in  the  life  of  a  successful 
lawyer — ^prepared  him  to  look  on  the  varieties  of  human  life  and 
character  which  passed  before  him  during  the  ensuing  half 
century  of  professional  labour,  through  a  softening  medium. 
Selecting  for  the  scene  of  his  practice  the  cloistered  courts  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  he  avoided  both  the  dazzling  hurry  of  Nisi 
Prius  advocacy,  and  those  tremendous  labours  of  the  equity 
student  which  are  scarcely  enlivened  by  the  arguments  of  the 
open  Court  of  Chancery.  But  although  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
ertions was  quiet  and  sequestered,  his  competitors  few,  and  the 
discussions  conducted  with  a  sort  of  academical  amenity,  the 
subjects  which,  as  advocate  and  as  judge,  he  examined  and 
adorned,  spread  widely  throughout  society:  on  the  one  hand, 
extending  through  the  gravest  considerations  of  international 
law  to  the  horizon  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  on  the  other, 
affecting  those  domestic  relations  in  which  delicate  subtleties  of 
passion  and  temper  influence  the  most  important  of  human  rights 
and  duties,  and,  above  all  the  changes  of  fortune,  tend  to  make 
life  wretched  or  happy.  In  the  dingy  recesses  of  Doctors* 
Commons  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  frailties,  the  passions,  the 
loves,  the  charities  of  many  lives  were  discerned  in  ever-shifting 
variety — ^as  in  a  camera  obfimra, — and  never  were  they  refined  by 
such  elegance  as  when  touched  by  Lord  Stowell.  Of  his  efforts 
during  his  period  of  advocacy,  when  his  evenings  were  enjoyed 
in  the  brilliant  society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  centre,  the 
world  knows  little;  but  his  judgments  during  the  years  when  he 
presided  over  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Consistory 
'  Court,  exhibiting  all  the  aspects  of  each  case,  enable  us  to  guess 
at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  presented  the  favourable  views  of 
the  causes  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the  beauty  with  which  he 
graced  them. 

Of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions  the  following  character  is  given  by 
Mr.  Twiss  in  language  worthy  of  the  subject : — 

*  Lord  Stowell  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  of  which  the 
events  and  circumstances  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  exercise  and  er- 
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hibftt  tbe  high  fikcaltiea  of  his  mind.  The  greatest  maritime  questions 
which  had  ever  presented  themselves  for  adjudication — questions  in- 
volying  all  the  most  important  points  both  in  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  in  those  of  neutrals — arose  in  his  time  out  of  that  great  war  in 
which  England  became  the  sole  occupant  of  the  sea,  and  held  at  her 
girdle  the  keys  of  all  the  harbours  upon  the  globe.  Of  these  questions, 
most  of  them  of  first  impression,  a  large  portion  could  be  determined 
only  by  a  long  and  cautious  process  of  reference  to  principle  and  in- 
duction from  analogy.  The  genius  of  Lord  Stowell,  at  once  profound 
and  expansive,  vigorous  and  acute,  impartial  and  decisive,  penetrated, 
marshalled,  and  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  these  complex  inquiries ; 
till,  having  **  sounded  all  their  depths  and  shoals,'*  he  framed  and  laid 
down  that  great  comprehensive  chart  of  maritime  law  which  has  become 
the  rule  of  his  successors  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  What  he 
thas  achieved  in  the  wide  field  of  international  jurisprudence,  he  accom- 
I^hed  also  with  equal  success  in  the  narrower  spheres  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal, matrimonial,  and  testamentary  law.  And  though,  where  so  many 
hi|^er  excellencies  stand  forth,  that  of  style  may  seem  comparatively 
immaterial,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  scholarlike  finish  of  his 
judicial  compositions,  by  which  they  delight  the  taste  of  the  critic,  as 
by  their  learning  and  their  logic  they  satisfy  the  understanding  of  the 
lawyer.* — Life  of  Lord  Bldan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  255-6. 

The  perspicuity  of  Lord  Stoweirs  judgments  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  obtained  for  them  not  only  the  respect>  but  the  reloc- 
tuA  accordance  of  the  foreign  powers  who  were  most  interested 
in  impogning  them.  Having  sent  a  copy  of  some  of  them,  pri- 
vately printed,  to  the  Admiralty  Judge  of  the  United  States,  he 
receiT^  the  following  remarkable  answer : — 

*  In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  hostilities  raging  between  our  coun- 
tries I  frequently  impugned  your  judgments,  and  considered  them  as 
aevere  and  partial ;  but  on  a  calm  review  of  your  decisions,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  I  am  bound  to  confess  my  entire  conviction  both  of  their 
aoeuracy  and  equity.  I  have  taken  care  that  they  shall  form  the  basis 
of  the  maritime  law  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  ought  to  do  so  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.' 

But  the  more  popular  judicial  essays  of  Lord  Stowell — for  so 
his  judgments  may  be  not  improperly  regarded — ^are  those  pro- 
nounced in  the  Consistory  Court  in  questions  of  divorce,  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights,  and  nullity  of  marriage.  Partaking  more 
of  the  tone  of  a  mediator  than  a  censor,  they  are  models  of  prac- 
Ucal  wisdom  for  domestic  use.  The  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Evans  v.  Evans — a  suit  by  a  lady  for  divorce  by  reason  of  cruelty 
— ^presents  a  beautiful  example  of  his  enunciation  of  wise  and 
JQst  principles,  of  his  skill  in  extracting  from  the  exaggerations 
of  passion  and  interest  the  essential  truth,  and  of  the  amenity 
and  grace  with  which  he  could  soften  his  refusal  to  comply  with 
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a  lady's  prayer.*     Thus  he  lays  down  the  rule  which  should 
govern  such  unfortunate  appeals : — 

*  The  humanity  of  the  Court  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  invoked. 
Humanity  is  the  second  virtue  of  Courts,  but  undoubtedly  the  first  is 
justice.  If  it  were  a  question  of  humanity  simply,  and  of  humanity 
which  confined  its  views  merely  to  the  happiness  of  the  present  parties, 
it  would  be  a  question  easily  decided  upon  first  impressions.  Every- 
body must  feel  a  wish  to  sever  those  who  wish  to  live  separate  from 
each  other,  who  cannot  live  together  with  any  degree  of  harmony,  and 
consequently  with  anv  degree  of  happiness ;  but  my  situation  does  not 
allow  me  to  indulge  the  feelings,  much  less  i\it  Jirat  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  law  has  said  that  married  persons  shall  not  be  legtdiy 
separated  upon  the  mere  disinclination  of  one  or  both  to  cohabit  toge^ 
ther.  The  disinclination  must  be  founded  upon  reasons  which  the  law 
approves,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  whether  these  reasons  exist  in  the 
present  case. 

*  To  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  law  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  office 
of  a  judge ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
law,  in  this  respect,  has  acted  with  its  usual  wisdom  and  humanity — 
with  that  true  wisdom  and  that  real  humanity  that  regards  the  general 
interests  of  mankind.  For  though,  in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance 
of  the  law  to  dissolve  the  obligations  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may 
operate  with  great  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefiilly 
remembered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured 
by  its  indissolubility.  When  people  understand  that  they  mtut  live 
together,  except  for  a  very  few  reasons  known  to  the  law,  they  learn 
to  soften,  by  mutual  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off:  they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives  from  the 
necessity  of  remaining  husbands  and  wives — for  necessity  is  a  powerful 
master  in  teaching  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  onoe  under- 
stood that,  upon  mutual  disgust,  married  persons  might  be  legally  sepa- 
rated, many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual 
comfort,  with  attention  to  their  common  offitpring,  and  to  the  moral 
order  of  civil  society,  might  have  been  at  this  moment  living  in  a  state 
of  mutual  unkindness— -in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  their  common 
offspring — and  in  a  state  of  the  most  licentious  and  unreserved  immo- 
rality. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  happiness jof  some  indivi- 
duals must  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater  and  more  general  good.' 

We  wish  we  could  follow  the  famous  civilian  through  all  the 
delicate  windings  of  this  '  pretty  quarrel '  between  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Evans;  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  waiting- woman's  motives; 
the  elegant  etiquette  of  the  lying-in  chamber  ;  the  prerogatives  of 
the  nurse,  and  fantastical  distresses  of  the  mistress — and  give 
some  specimens  of  Sir  William  Scott's  gayer  style.  But  the  em- 
broidery of  each  case  is  so  equally  woven,  the  effect  so  much 

*  1  Haggard,  35. 
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depends  upon  harmony  of  colour  and  exact  proportion  ;  the  Ay 
humour  is  so  nicely,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  mingled  with  the 
worldly  wisdom,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tear  away  fragments 
and  exhibit  them  as  specimens.  If  there  is  a  faulty  it  lies  in  a 
tendency  to  attenuation  of  the  matter  in  sentences 

'  With  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ;' 
and  yet  it  would  be  diiScalt  to  find  a  word  we  would  change  or  a 
sentence  we  would  spare.  Although  the  refinement  of  expression 
is  almost  undisturbed,  the  sense  is  always  manly — ^nothing  affected, 
sickly,  or  sentimental — bat  common  sense  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
fancy.  The  vivid  exhibition  of  scenes  in  domestic  life ;  the  oppo- 
sition of  motives  and  passions ;  all  invested  with  a  certain  air  from 
the  rank  in  society  of  the  suitors  (for  the  poor  rarely  indulge  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  Consistory  Court),  reminds  us  more  of  the 
style  of  comedy  which  was  fading  from  the  stage  before  Sir 
William  Scott  retired  from  the  bench,  and  which  his  dramatic 
tastes  particularly  fitted  him  to  appreciate.  He  must  have  been 
indignant,  even  when  Garrick  performed  Archer,  at  the  impudent 
usurpation  by  the  hero  of  the  Beau's  Stratagem  of  the  civilian's 
office,  when  he  sets  up  a  rival  court  of  his  own  for  the  dissolution 
of  unhappy  partnerships  for  life — audaciously  declares 

*  Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee  ;* 
and  consequently  destroys  the  Judge's  function.  In  each  of  his 
best  civic  developments,  the  curtain  seems  lifted  on  an  elegant 
drama  of  manners :  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  and  recriminate  in 
dialogue  almost  as  graceful  as  Sheridan  s ;  youths  of  fortune  be- 
come the  appropriate  prey  of  rustic  lasses,  in  spite  of  obdurate 
fathers ;  and  a  good  moral,  better  enforced  than  most  stage  con- 
clusions, dismisses  the  parties  and  charms  the  audience.  He 
once  said  he  could  furnish  a  series  of  stories  from  the  annals  of 
Doctors'  Commons  which  should  rival  the  Waverley  Novels  in 
interest;  and  we  wish  he  had  tried  it ! 

In  Lord  Stowell's  latter  days  a  cause  came  before  him  which 
afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vivacity  of  those  nuptial  and 
connubial  contests  which  had  glowed  and  sparkled  and  loured 
so  often  before  him ;  and  if  dull  in  the  progress,  grew  beautiful  in 
the  judgment.  It  involved  a  question  between  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  the  patentee  of  iron 
coffins,  on  the  right  of  a  parishioner  to  burial  in  the  crowded 
churchyard  at  the  usual  fees,  when  his  last  earthly  mansion  was 
composed  of  materials  so  durable  as  to  resist  for  an  unusual 
number  of  years  that  decomposition  which  might  enable  the 
narrow  space  to  receive  a  due  succession  of  occupiers.  This  sub- 
ject, so  shocking  in  some  of  its  attendant  details,  so  mortifying  to 
Yot.  rxxv,  NO.  cxLix.  E  humau 
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hnman  pride  in  some  of  its  Aspects,  b^scobaes  in  his  hands  Sug* 
gestire  of  solemn  but  gentle  disquisition  on  the  essence  of  the 
istentiment  which  requites  the  reverent  disposal  of  the  dead,  and 
t)n  the  forms  through  which,  in  various  nations  and  times,  it  has 
been  breathed.  From  th^  simplicity  of  patriarchal  days,  through 
the  splendid  varieties  of  that  affected  duration  at  which  the 
.Egyptian  monarchs  aibied^  down  to  the  humble  hecessities  of  a 
pauper  funeral  and  brief  sojourn  of  the  untitled  dead  in  a  domi- 
.die  of  their  6wn,  before  being  associated  directly  with  dust^  he  dis- 
eourses — '  turning  all  to  favour,'  if  not  to  ^  prettiness,'  and  giving 
a  vital  interest  to  ashes  and  the  urn.  In  his  researches  he  de- 
lights to  measure  stately  wit  with  that  prodigious  master  in  the 
empire  of  the  grave>  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  though  he  falls  far 
•short  of  the  embossed  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  essay  on  '  Urn- 
Burial>'  which  stands  alone  for  fantastic  solemnity  in  English 
prose,  he  diffuses  a  gentle  atmosphere  over  the  poor-crowded 
cemetery,  and  regulates  the  ceremonies  and  gradations  in  the 
world  of  death  with  the  same  Grandisonian  air  with  which  he 
had  adjusted  the  contests  of  the  fair  and  intiocent  and  frail 
among  the  living.  After  discussing  the  modes  of  sepulture, 
and  vindicating  the  authority  of  his  Court  to  arrange  the  differ* 
ences,  he  thus  sums  up  the  matter  in  immediate  dispute: — 

^  It  being  assumed  that  the  Court  is  justified  in  holding  this  opinion 
upon  the  fact  of  a  comparative  duration;  the  pretensions  of  these  coffins 
to  an  admission  upon  the  same  pecuniary  terms  as  those  of  wood,  must 
resort  to  the  other  proposition,  which  declares  that  the  difference  of 
duration  ought  to  produce  no  difference  in  those  tei-ms.  Accordingly,  it 
has  befen  argued  that  the  ground  once  given  to  the  body  is  appropriated 
ip.it  for  ever — it  h  literally  in  morthiaiii  vnaliendbfy — it  is  not  only 
tnt  domtti  ulHlna,  but  the  dotnus  tBterfui  of  that  tenant,  w^o  is  never  to 
be  disturbed,  be  his  cotidition  what  it  may — ^the  introduction  of  another 
body  into  that  lodgment  at  any  time,  however  distant,  is  an  liuwflrrant- 
able  intrusion.  If  these  positions  be  true,  it  certainly  fbllows  that  the 
.question  of  com'patattve  duration  sinks  into  utter  insignificance. 

*  In  support  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  tenant  himself 
is  imperishable;  for  surely  there  can  be  no  inextinguishable  title,  no  per- 
petuity of  possession,  belonging  to  a  subject  which  itself  is  perishable— 
but  the  fact  is,  that  "  man,"  and  "  for  ever/'  are  terms  quite  incom- 
patible in  any  state  of  his  existence,  dead  or  living,  in  this  world.  The 
time  must  come  when  **tp9t6  perikr^  rtdtkxte;^  when  the.posthumotrs 
Remains  must  mingle  with  and  compose  a  part  of  that  soil  in  which 
ihey  have  been  deposited.  Precious  embalments  and  costly  momtments 
niay  preserve  for  a  long  time  the  remains  of  those  who  have  filled  the 
-more  tommanding  stations  of  human  life — ^but  the  common  lot  of  man- 
•kind  furnishes  no  such  means  of  conservation.  With  reference  to  them, 
the  dMHw  <Herna  is  a  ihere  flourish  of  thetoric ;  the  process  of  nature 
will  spesdily  resolve  them  into  an  intimate  mixture  with  their  kindred 
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dust ;  aiid  their  dust  will  help  to  furnish  a  pliEu:e  of  repose  for  other 
occup&litd  iu  &ucc6dsiob.' 

These  seem  serious  matters  of  disquisition  for  advanced  age ; 
biit  Lord  Stowell,  like  hi*  brother,  was  too  vividly  assured  of  the 
life  bevorid  ihe  grave,  to  contexnplate  the  close  of  this  life  and 
Ihe  subsequent  decay  of  his  mortal  frame  with  anxiety;  and 
though  his  faculties  almost  faded  oefore  he  sunk  into  the  tomb- 
gently  as  he  had  lived,  and  talkea,  and  judged — his  serenity  gf 
mind  was  undisturbed,  and  his  grace  of  manner  even  to  the  last 
lingered  about  him. 

In  finally  contemplating  the  history  of  these  two  brothers^  we 
are  struck  with  the  harmonious  interest  which  the  picture  derives 
from  their  unenvying,  unbroken  afiection,  which  must  have  doubled 
to  each  the  pride  and  success  of  his  own  life  in  that  of  the  other.  To 
William^  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon,  owed  that  he  was  not  a  irades- 
itian  in  a  country  town ;  and  year  after  year,  as  poverty  pressed  on 
him  and  briefs  came  slowly,  he  was  indebted  to  the  purse  of  one 
who  felt  the  full  value  of  money,  but  insisted  on  investing  his 
own  savings  in  his  brother's  fortune.  Both  sharing  the  same 
undoubting  faith  in  the  Established  Church  of  their  country ;  the 
same  dread  of  innovation  ;  the  same  recollections  of  theii:  arduous, 
painful,  merry  school -days,  and  of  the  loveliness  of  the  same  tJm- 
ver^ity — they  found  in  the  differences  of  their  tastes  new  grounds 
of  mutual  congratulation  and  pride, — Sir  William  delighting  to 
speak  of  Sir  John's  almost  incredible  labours;  while  the  Attorney- 
General  took  credit  for  the  Civilian's  gentle  gaieties,  and  grew 
proud  while  listening  to  his  social  jpraise.  Both  were  charged 
with  an  undue  love  of  pecuniary  accumulation ;  and,  no  doubt, 
tbey  went  firmly  on,  almost  with  equal  steps,  to  the  attainment 
of  great  wealth ;  but  this  not  so  much  with  an  ignoble  desire  of 
mere  money,  as  the  steady  wish  to  achieve  an  end  of  which  the 
gain  was  only  tlie  symbol,  and  its  amount  the  proof — part  of  that 
single  aspiration  to  get  the  start  of  their  fellows  m  the  game  of 
life,  which  disregarded  all  minor  excitements,  vanities,  and  suc- 
cesses, and  placed  '  Respice  JFinern  for  its  rule.  The  bounties  of 
Lord  Eldon  were  unostentatious,  frequent,  and  sometimes  princely; 
magnificently  conceived  and  often  dexterously  hidden;  and 
although  the  long  possession  of  the  Great  Seal  enabled  him  to 
rival  the  estate  which  Lord  Stowell  derived  literally  from  the 
fortune  of  war,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  regret  with  which  he  left  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — 
the  quiet  of  which  liuited  his  disposition,  while  its  dignified 
office  of  admitibtering  the  law  of  real  property  by  ancient  forms 
now  no  more,  proposed  to  him  genial  labours  and  serene  deci- 
sions.    ISoth,  indeed,  were  chargeable  with  a  want  of  thesplfendid 
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hospitality  befitting  their  station ; — a  fault  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  wbo^  while  filling  at  the  bar  its  first 
offices,  and  during  his  long  possession  of  the  most  dignified 
of  all  civil  positions  under  the  Crown^  had  cast  upon  him  the 
duty  of  keeping  alive  the  social  spirit  of  the  bar ;  encouraging  its 
young  and  timid  aspirants ;  disarming  jealousies^  and  soothing  the 
animosities  which  its  contests  may  engender ;  and  preserving  its 
common  conscience  and  feeling  of  honour,  by  encouraging  the 
association  of  its  members  in  convivial  enjoyments  under  the 
highest  auspices.  But  Mr.  Twiss  gives  the  true  excuse — we  can 
scarcely  admit  it  as  a  perfect  justification — for  a  dereliction  of 
that  duty  which  fortune  casts  oq  her  favourites — in  the  distaste  of 
Lady  Eldon  for  society,  and  in  the  habits  which  she  acquired 
when  obliged  to  practise  rigid  self-denial, — and  asserts,  we  be- 
lieve truly,  that  '  his  domestic  arrangements,  from  the  time  of  his 
lady's  death,  were  such  as  befitted  his  great  fortune  and  high 
station.'  This  was,  however,  too  late  to  repair  the  opportunities 
lost  during  many  years,  of  not  only  securing  the  love  but  sustain- 
ing the  character  of  the  profession,  to  which  he  was  devotedly 
attached  in  all  its  branches. 

If,  however,  these  great  lawyers  were  not  prodigal  of  extensive 
entertainments,  they  loved  good  cheer  themselves,  and  delighted 
to  believe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  others.  No  total  abstinence,  nor 
half-abstinence,  system  was  theirs.  Whether  the  statement  be 
true,  which  the  genial  biographer  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  '  Law 
Magazine '  makes,  <  that  he  would  often  take  the  refection  of  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall  by  way  of  whet  for  the  eight  o'clock  ban- 
quet,' we  will  not  venture  to  assert;  but  we  well  remember^ 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  benignant  smile  which  Sir  William 
Scott  would  cast  on  the  students  rising  in  the  dim  light  of  their 
glorious  Hall,  as  he  passed  out  from  the  dinner-table  to  his  wine 
in  the  Parliament  Chamber ;  his  faded  dress  and  tattered  silk 
gown  set  oiF  by  his  innate  air  of  elegance ;  and  his  fine  pale  fea- 
tures beaming  with  a  serene  satisfaction  which  bumpers  might 
heighten,  but  could  not  disturb.  He  and  Lord  Eldon  perfectly 
agreed  in  one  great  taste — ^if  a  noble  thirst  should  be  called  by  so 
finical  a  name — an  attachment  to  port  wine,  strong  almost  as  that 
to  Constitution  and  Crown ;  and,  indeed,  a  modification  of  the 
same  sentiment.  Sir  William  Scott  may  possibly  in  his  lighter 
moods  have  dallied  with  the  innocence  of  claret — or,  in  excess  of 
the  gallantry  for  which  he  was  famed,  have  crowned  a  compliment 
to  a  fair  listener  with  a  glass  of  champagne — but,  in  his  sedater 
hours,  be  stood  fast  by  the  port,  which  was  the  daily  refreshment 
of  Lord  Eldon  for  a  large  segment  of  a  century.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  proper  beverage  of  a  great  lawyer — that  by  the  strength  of 
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which  Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries — and  Sir  William 
Grant  meditated  his  judgments — and  Lord  Eldon  repaired  the 
ravages  of  study^  and  withstood  the  shocks  of  party  and  of  time. 
This  sustaining,  tranquillizing  power,  is  the  true  cement  of  mri^ 
ous  labours,  and  prompter  of  great  thoughts.  Champagne,  and 
hock,  and  claret,  may  animate  the  glittering  superficial  course 
of  a  Nisi  Prius  leader — though  Erskine  used  to  share  his  daily 
bottle  of  port  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  complain,  as  his 
family  increased,  of  the  diminution  of  his  residue — but  port  only 
can  harmonize  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  ancient  law,  or  assuage 
the  fervour  of  a  great  intellectual  triumph.  Each  of  the  Scotts, 
to  a  very  late  period  of  his  old  age,  was  true  to  the  generous 
liquor,  and  renewed  in  it  the  pastimes  of  youth  and  the  crowding 
memories  of  life-long  labour.  It  is  related  of  Lord  Stowell,  that, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  having,  in  the  deepening  twilight  of 
his  powers,  submitted  to  a  less  genial  regimen,  on  a  visit  from  his 
brother  he  resumed  his  glass :  and,  as  he  quaffed,  the  light  of  early 
days  flashed  upon  his  overwrought  brain — its  inner  chamber  was 
irradiated  with  its  ancient  splendour — and  he  told  old  stories 
with  all  that  exquisite  felicity  which  had  once  charmed  young  and 
old,  the  care-worn  and  the  fair — and  talked  of  old  friends  and  old 
times  with  more  than  the  happiness  of  middle  age.  When  Lord 
Eldon  visited  him  in  his  season  of  decay  at  his  scat  near  Reading, 
he  sometimes  slept  at  Maidenhead  on  his  way ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, having  dined  at  the  inn,  and  learned  that  the  revising  barris- 
ters were  staying  at  the  house,  he  desired  his  compliments  to  be 
presented  to  them,  and  requested  the  favour  of  their  company  to 
share  his  wine.  He  received  the  young  gentlemen — very  young 
compared  with  their  host — with  the  kindest  courtesy ;  talked  of 
his  early  struggles  and  successes  as  much  for  tlieir  edification  as 
delight — and  finished  at  least  his  own  bottle  of  port  before  they 
parted.  Surely  no  lighter  or  airier  liquor  could  befit  such  festal 
hours  of  honoured  old  age,  or  so  well  link  long  years  together  in 
the  memory  by  its  flavours  ! 

lb  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  lives  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Stowell,  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Twiss's  work, 
minutely  tracing  the  course  of  one  and  reviving  the  remembrance 
of  the  other,  will  fix  the  attention  of  his  own  profession  on  ex- 
amples which  have  raised,  and  should  help  to  sustain  it.  If  so,  the 
work  will  be  in  good  season.  Great  as  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  is  in  this  country,  many  causes  have  tended  of 
late  to  perplex  the  objects  of  its  ambition,  and  to  tempt  its  aspirants 
to  lower  means  of  success  than' steady  industry  and  conduct  free 
from  stain.  The  number  of  inferior  offices  which  suggest  the  appli- 
ances of  patronage,  and  offer  low  stimuli  to  its  hopes — the  increase 
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of  numbers,  which  weakens  t^ie  pQW^r  of  moral  control,  ^rhile  it . 
heightens  the  tvirmoil  of  competition — and  a  feeling  which  per- 
vades a  certs^in  class  of  me^ibers  of  the  Hopse  of  Commons,  th?it 
my  ipe^ur^  which  detracts  from  the  ^^source?  q(  tb?  bar  t^nds  (q 
the  public  good — ^have  endangered  th?  elevation  of  its  charaqterj 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  interests  of  order  and  justice  ore 
deeply  involved.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  vivid  proof  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  body  which  embraces  within  it  alike 
t^e  younger  sons  of  our  nobility  and  the  aspirants  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  offers  to  all  the  opportunity  of  achieving  its  highest 
and  most  lasting  honours,  than  that  which  the  history  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  good  coal-fitter  of  Newcastle  exhibit^ ;  9or  any  happier 
incitement  to  that  industry  which  is  power,  an^  to  that  hpjgioor 
which  is  better  ^han  all  gain,  than  the  example  it  presents  to  ^OMi 
who  may  follow  in  their  steps. 


Art.  III. — E&then,  or  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the 
East:     London.     1844.     8vo. 

'  T^HE  Splendour  and  the  Havoc  of  the  East'  open  \ipon  us  ia 
'  -'-  the  first  page  of  this  original  and  brilliant  book :  the  ex- 
pression is  characteristic  at  once  of  the  author* s  style,  and  of  the 
regions  to  which  it  is  happily  applied.  A  style  unborrowed  and 
untrammellec( — bold,  highly-coloured,  and  versatile — enables  him 
to  illustrate  his  varied  and  comprehensive  subject  with  singular 
effect. 

He  professes  to  give  simply  a  record  of  impressions  receiv^ 
during  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  under  the  same  category  Qi.^t 
nominally  be  classed  many  scores  of  recent  literary  perlormances. 
There  is  t,his  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  book  be/ore 
us,  and  almost  all  our  other  Oriental  importations  of  late  yeanj.: 
the  latter,  for  the  most  part^  furnish  us  with  natives  of  places  igid 
of  things ;  the  former  represents  the  things  themselves :  the  latter 
supply  facts  and.  statistics  relating  to  the  East ;  *  Eotheft  gives  us 
the  very  East  itself  in  all  its  own  gorgeous  or  gloomy  realities. 
The  Ser\'ian  forest  with  the  Tatars'  cavalcade;  the  Turki^l^ 
capital  with  its  shawled  and  turbaned  men  and  shrouded  women  ; 
the  stormy  Levant,  with  its  passionate  Gr^ek  sailor ;  the  hushed 
desert^  with  its  Bedouin  ;  and  the  plague- stricken  city  with  i^ 
doomed  inhabitants ; — all  these,  as  touched  by  this  felicitous  ban^^ 
leave  upon  the  reader*s  mind  not  a  series  of  mere  pictures^  but  a 
sense  of  actual  experience. 
•'  -    There 
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■  '^hcse  U  Kt^e  Iheoiy  and  no  laboured  deduction  in  thia  yplume« 
but  there  is  actual^  yit^  reality.  Thb  is  as  it  should  be,  in  records 
of  travels  professing  to  be  merely  impressional :  iq  their  objective 
trath  and  fidelity  consist  their  value;  thel^  subjective  meaninc- 
will  suggest  itself  to  every  i^aiad  capable  of  profiting  thereby. 
The  author,  however,  to  a  vivid  i^iagination  unites  a  masculine» 
sonnd  sense,  by  which  it  is  disciplined  and  controlled ;  and  his 
iaagiiage  is  full  of  meaning,  even  in  the  most  playful  displays  of 
i^  rare  power. 

His  object  itself  is  one  not  only  o(  ineo^haustible  interest, 
bisloiical  and  romantic,  but  of  hourly  increasing  practical  import- 
ance. Steam-power  has  burst  its  way  through  the  old  forgotten 
paths  to  India,  and  brought  the  East  to  our  threshold.  Suez  is 
already  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  colony,  and  Aden  ^ 
become  an  Eastern  Gibraltar.  Until  recently  Egypt  seemed  ta 
present  an  impassable  barrier — it  now  affords  a  stepping-stone  to 
our  commerce.  Peaceful  enterprise  has  quietly  opened  thoi^a 
'  gates  of  the  East '  at  which  war  stormed  so  long  in  vain.  The 
lonely  and  silent  desert  now  swarms  with  our'caravans^  and  its 
indolent  Arab  starts  to  bear  that  constraining  Norman  voice  whose 
cry  is  ever  '  onward/  and  whose  burthen  is  ever  '  haste.' 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  was  contracted  into  half  its  spacje 
by  the  new  agencies  at  our  command,  England  could  no  longer 
remain  sundered  from  her  Indian  possessions  by  the  distance  of 
half  a  year ;  and  yet  it  was  a  sort  of  accident  by  which  one  man 
made  Uaway  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  conveyed  English: 
^p^tches  down  the  Red  Sea.  Thousands  followed  in  his  track,^ 
and  Elgypt  became  our  wi^  to  India  at  once  and^br  ever.* 

Thenceforth  the  Arab  and  the  Osmanl^  became  our  neigh- 
bonra,  a^d  their  country  our  border-land.  England  was  already 
feared  and  reqpect^d  by  the  Ottoman  people;  her  flag  was. 
t|iy.^;fl^r  in  all  their  ports  ^  her  commerce  had  pervaded  the  furV 
thest  recesses  of  their  remote  empire.  They  were  impressed 
with  a  consciousness  of  her  power  and  political  honour,  for 
they  had  seen  her.  aA  once  irresistible  and  disinterested  in  Egypt^ 
Syria,  and  Algiers^  T^^y  distinguished  the  Englishman  from^ 
other  Christians  by  his  regayrd  for  truth  and  probity,  and  the 
inviolability  of  hia  hom^,  and  they  almost  forgave  even  his  creed 
Cor  its  freedom  from  idoUtry.  On  the  other  band,  the  veil  of 
partition  which  the  pride^  pv^fjudice,  and  ignorance  of  Christen- 
dom had  so  long  interpose^  between  its  natipns  generally,  and 
ihose  of  tl^  Eastern  world,  was  gradually  being  removed.     A, 

*  Hie  taliject  of  an  OTflrlaod  passage  attraoted  tbe  attention  of  tbe  India  Boanl  and 
libe  Boute  by  tbe  Kupbra^  was  ] 


GowpniT  «>  teg.^^  «*•  ^^^-   So  bopd^ft  did  tb*B«dS«apaM8ntb»^ appeal^  t^ 
\  preferred  for  tnal— See  *  Q.  ReV.,>o}.  xlix.  p.'  314.  ' 
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broader  spirit  of  humanity  disowned  the  superstition  that  Asiatics 
were  nec^sarilj  and  geographically  barbarians  placed  by 
Nature  in  eternal'  enmity  and  contrast  to  the  men  of  Europe. 
We  began  to  recognise,  in  the  Ottomans  especially,  a  civilization 
peculiar  to  themselves,  together  with  a  character,  principles,  and 
time-honoured  institutions,  far  more  unifornr,  if  not  so  perfect  as 
our  own. 

The  destiny  that  rendered  this  people  the  guardians  of  the  more 
classic  countries  of  the  East  was  fortunate  in  one  respect: — their 
calm,  stern,  and  monotonous  rule  preserved  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
nneffaced,  and  almost  unaltered,  on  the  character  of  the  native 
races,  as  effectually  as  their  climate,  by  a  sort  of  analogy,  pre- 
served material  monuments.  It  is  a  popular  error  that  attributes 
to  the  Turks  the  systematic  spoliation  of  the  architectural  memo- 
rials of  antiquity:  these  suffered  necessarily  in  the  first  tumult 
of  the  invading  hordes;  but  since  then,  they  have  been  sheltered 
by  this  very  invasion  as  completely  as  Pompeii  in  its  ashes,  or 
Palenque  in  its  forests.  The  introduction  of  French  officers  into 
Mehemet  Ali*s  service  (in  subversion  of  all  the  ancient  prejudice 
of  ezclusiveness)  has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  Egyptian  cha-> 
racter  within  seven  years,  than  probably  the  seven  centuries  pre- 
ceding had  effected.  The  obelisk  so  lately  brought  to  Paris  has 
already  lost  the  clear  outline  and  eternal  look  possessed  by  its 
twin  sister  at  Luxor. 

This  passive  nature,  and  inertness  to  change,  produce  a  uniformity 
in  the  Oriental  character  that  renders  generalization  more  safe  and 
easy,  and  makes  partial  observation  the  more  valuable  as  it  may  be 
applicable  to  the  whole.  Externals,  too,  are  more  faithful  indices 
as  the  manners  of  a  people  are  more  primitive  and  simple ;  and 
thus  the  keen,  searching  eye,  and  faithful  portraiture  of  even  a  rapid 
traveller  like  our  author  may  read,  and  render  with  far  more  truth 
and  effect,  than  deep  study  and  lengthened  disquisitions  cm  a 
country  like  our  own. 

'  Edthen  *  is  written  in  almost  a  conversational  st^le,  but  it  is 
such  conversation  as  a  Pythagorean  might  have  used  after  his 
probation  of  long  silence : — the  production  of  one  mo(re  accus- 
tomed to  intercourse  with  his  own  mind  than  with  that  of 
others.  He  deals  more  in  ideas  than  opinions,  and  seems  to 
speak  as  it  were  in  a  soliloquy,  amusing  and  convincing  Atm- 
self  with  vivid  pictures  and  well-formed  thought.  There  is 
apparent  in  almost  every  page  a  puzzling  contrast  between  a 
vivacity  of  expression  and  practised  wit  that  would  argue  a  man 
of  the  world — and  the  bold  originality,  and  daring  indifference 
to  the  prejudices  of  society,  which  are  seldom  misinterpreted 
as  indications  of  secluded  habits.  This  last  peculiarity  con- 
stitutes 
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stitates  at  oBoe  a  merit  and  a  defect ;  where  there  is  strong  light 
it  would  seem  there  must  be  also  deep  shadow ;  and  the  faull 
which  darkens  some  of  the  brightest  passages  in  his  book  is  a  reck* 
less  disregard  for  popular  opinion — we  mean  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  too  easy  to  confound  those  prejudices  which 
are  boni  of  ignorance  and  fed  by  vanity,  with  those  beliefs  which 
are  founded  on  conviction,  and  consecrated  by  deep  feeling.  If^ 
as  we  suppose,  by  standing  much  aloof  from  society,  the  author 
has  better  preserved  his  individuality,  and  cultivated  a  more  lofty 
and  independent  tone  of  thought;  he  has  yet  sustained  heavy 
damage  by  the  want  of  that  closer  communion  with  his  fellow- 
men  which  must  have  taught  him  more  reverence  for  their  faith, 
and  more  lenity  even  for  their  prejudices.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  we  feel  called  upon  thus  to  notice  and  protest  against  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  matters  that  should  have  claimed 
his  forbearance,  if  unhappily  for  himself  he  could  not  grant  them 
his  respect.  We  by  nu  means  wish  to  espouse  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious sentimentalism — ^or  to  prescribe  that  every  traveller  to 
Palestine  should  affect  a  demure  style  and  solemn  voice,  as  the 
ancieat  pilgrims  assumed  the  '  scallop-shell  and  sandal  shoon  ;*-^ 
but  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  <  Ebthen*  that  startle  us,  merely 
considering  the  work  as  that  of  a  man  distinguished  in  general 
by  nothing  more  than  the  correctness  and  refinement  of  his  taste. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  faults  we  h&ve  alluded  to 
are  honest,  open  faults;  his  opinions  never  lurk  in  insinua- 
tions, or  lie  ambushed  in  specious  plausibilities.  He  puts  them 
boldly  forward — he  claims  no  quarter,  and  asks  for  no  sympathy 
with  them.  They  are,  therefore,  the  less  dangerous ;  for  while 
the  mind  revolts  with  loathing  from  anything  approaching  to  cant, 
ag»nst  the  opposite  error  it  conjures  up  its  own  best  defence  by  a 
sort  of  natural  antagonism.  Nor  do  we  think  the  writer  himself 
hopelessly  tainted  with  what  stains  his  surface— far  from  it. 
Ever  and  anon,  when  the  scorn  of  hypocrisy^  or  some  other  less 
justifiable  feeling,  has  barbed  his  usually  playful  style  with 
sarcasm,  we  find  some  thoughtful  tone  or  gentle  association  starting 
up,  and  vindicating  the  natural  religion  of  his  mind. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  somewhat  quaint,  but  it  is  merely 
a  more  classical  ^version  of  the  Orient,  of  the  Morffenland,  of 
the  Levaant.  The  Preface  is  characteristic  from  the  fearless 
spirit  in  which  he  challenges  rather  than  invites  attention;  and 
from  the  genial  and  kindly  tone  that  he  assumes  in  addressing 
a  younger  fiiend.  We  read  that  he  travelled,  '  not  as  one 
flying  from  his  country  because  of  ennui,'  but  as  one  who  '  was 
strengthening  his  will  and  tempering  the  metal  of  liis  nature  for 
that  life  of  toil  and  conflict  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.'     He 
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hid  no  intait^ii^  h^  si^i^  of  p^UUtu^g  i^t  the  ^e  he  tmv^fKl; 
and  it  was  not  uotil  after  the  lap«e  of  nine  or  tep  y^ar»  that  the 
idea  of  doing  so  was  s\i^est^  bjr  the  request  of  one  s^bout  \o, 
traverse  the  same  countries*  He  writes  as  if  addressing  this 
friend*  and  not  *9^  if  hii»  a^dienqe  W4i^  to  be  a  great  and  ^a- 
ligbte9ed  CQin9mnity9  or  s^ny  other  rei^pectahle  aggregate^*  Noe 
yet  haui  he  the  least  intention  of  s^upplying  his  neophyte  with  an 
Oriental  haj}d-lH)oL 

'  I  haTe  endearoured  to  discard  Irom  it  all  valuable  matter  derived 
f^m  the  works  of  others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  my  efforts  in  thia 
d^rectioi^  ^aye  been  attended  with  great  success;  I  believe  {  may  truly 
ackpowledg^y  that  from  all  details  of  geographical  discovery  or  antiqua- 
rian research — from  all  display  of  "  sound  learning,  andreUgious  know-r 
ledge*' — from  all  historical  and  scientific  illustrations — from  all  useful 
statistics — from  all  political  disquisitions — and  from  all  good  moral  re- 
flections, the  volume  is  thoroughly  free. 

•  My  excuse  for  the  book  is  its  truth.  My  narrative  is  not  merely 
righteously  exact  in  matters  of  imct  (where  fact  is  in  question);  but 
it  is  true  in  this  larger  sense  —  it  conveys,  not  those  impressions 
which  ought  to  have  b^n  produced  upon  any  '*  wel^constituted  mind/' 
but  those  which  were  really  and  truly  received  at  the  time  of  his  lam- 
bless  by  a  headstrong  and  not  very  amialile  traveller,  whose  prc^udicea 
in  favour  of  other  people's  notions  were  then  exceedingly  slight. 

'  But  it  see^As  to  me  that  the  egotism  of  a  traveller,  however  incessant 
-7-however  shameless  and  obtrusive — must  still  convey  some  true  ideas 
of  the  country  through  which  he  has  passed.  His  very  selfishness — his 
habit  of  referring  the  whole  external  world  to  his  own  sensations — com- 
pels him,  as  it  Were,  in  his  writings,  to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective ; 
he  tells  you  of  objects,  not  as  he  knows  them  to  be,  but  as  they  se^ed 

t%>  him It  is  thus  that  he  felt,  and  thus  he  strives  to  repeat  the 

scenes  of  the  Elder  World*     You  may  listen  to  him  for  ever  without 
learning  muck  in  the  way  of  statistics ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  bear  with 
hm  long  enough,  you  may  find  yourself  slowly  and  slightly  impressed 
with  th^  realities  of  Eastern  Travel.'-:- >  ^ii 
.  The  aabject  opens  with  this  striking  passage: — 

*  At  SemVin  I  stiH  was  encompassed  by  the  scenes  aini  the  sounds  of 
fiimihar  life :  the  din  of  a  busy  world  still  vexed  and  cheered  me— the 
unveiled  faces  of  women  sUlI  shone  in  the  Ug^t  of  day.  Yet,  whenever 
I  Chose  tQ  look  southward,  I  saw.  the  Ottoman's  fortress — austere^  and 
darkly  impending  high  over  the  vale  of  the  Danube — historic  Belgrade. 
I  hacl  come,  as  it  were,  t^  the  end  of  this  whe^going  Europe,  and  now 
my  eyes  would  see  the  Splendour  and  Havoc  of  the  East.' 

This  contrast  was  then  considerably  greater  than  at  present; 
^d  its  effect  was  heightened  by  the  quarantine  laws,  which  vir* 
tually^  by  a  fortnight,  sepaxated  these  adjoining  countries  to  the 
same  distance  that  America  is  from  ua  noTf .  The  O^manli  was 
t{ien  as  Asiatic  and  national  ifx  costume,  mani^rSy  and  bigotry^ 
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as  he  had  been  tpthe  days  pf  Bsyaxet  Tbct  refstrm^rof  Sultan 
Mahroond  have  chao^ed  all  thU :  tt\e  TvLtk  has  ceased  to  h® 
Oriental  without  becoming  Erank— and  Uf  mu^h  in  the  s^itvu^tiop 
of  the  modecn  X^ndon  Jew  described  by  Sheridan  as  the  blank- 
page  between  the  New  and  Old  Testament.  He  is  almost  in 
doubt  as  to  his  own  identity ;  and  this  is  the  -more  painful  and 
embarrassing,  as  until  recentl]^  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  type 
of  perfection,  and  his  race  the  chosen  people  of  Allah. 

The  author  is  now  across  the  border :  ^e  has  taken  leave  of 
Chrisitendom,  and  done  so,  on  account  of  the  widely-severing 
quarantine^  '  with  ipiearly  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  had  been 
departing  this  life.' 

\i  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  an  ifpistance  of  first  impressions 
accurately  rendered ;  they  are  $o  sopn  ncierged  in  larg^.]ir  experiences 
that  they  cease  to  strike  the  writer,  whom  they  no  longer  conceruj 
and  therefore  seldqm  reach  the  reader  whom  they  do.  The 
following  are,  however,  as  faithfully  as  vividly  recorded : — 

'  We  soon  nested  the  southern  hank  of  the  river^  but  no  sounds  came 
down  from  the  blank  wails  above,  and  th^e  was  no  living  thing  that  we 
could  yet  see,  except  one  great  hovering  bird  of  the  culture  race,  flying 
low,  and  intent,  and  wheeling  round  and  round  over  the  pest-accused 
dty- 

*  But  presently  there  issued  froni  the  postern  a  group  of  human 
beings — beings  with  iinmortal  soule^  and  possibly  some  reasoning  facul- 
ties— but  to  me.  tbe  grsnd  point  wa^  this,  that  the;  had  real,  substantial, 
and  incontrovertible  turbans;  they  nphsd^  ff>r  the  point  towards  which 
we  were  steering,  and  when  at^  last  I  sprang  upon  the  shore,  I  heard  and 
saw  myself  now  first  i^urrounded  by  men  of  Asiatic  race.  I  have  since 
ridden  through  the  land  of  i^he  Osmanlees,  from  the  Servian  Border  to 
th^  Giolden  Horn — from  the  gulf  of  gataU^h  to  the  tomb  of  AcbUl^s  ; 
hut  neve^  have  I  seen  such  uUia-Turkish-looking  fellows  as  those  who 
received  me  on  the  hanks  of  the  Save ;  they  were  men  in.  the  humblej»t 
o^ij^r  of  life,  having  come  to  meet  our  boat  in  the  hope  of  earning 
something  by  carrying  qut  luggage  up  ta  the  city ;  but  poor  though  they 
were,  it  was  plain  tjitat  th^y  werj^  Turks  of  the  proud  oM  qchool^  and 
had  aot  yet  forgotten  th^  fier/c^,  csjc^leas.  Veering  of  the  once  victorio^ 
Ottomans. 

*  Though  the  province  o^  Servia  generally  has  obtained  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, yet  Belgrade,  as  being  a  place  of  strength  on  the  frontier,  is 
still  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  pasha. 
Whether  the  fellows  who  now  surrounded  us  were  soldiers  or  peaceful 
inhabitants  I  did  not  understand ;  they  wore  the  old  Turkish'  costume ; 
vests  and  ja.ckets  of  many  aQd  brillia^nt  colours,  divided  from  th<e  k)ose 
petticoat- trowsers  hj^  masses  of  shawl,  which  were  folded  in  heavy, 
volumes  around  theii;^ waists,  so  as  to  give  the  meagre  wearers  something 
of  the  digoity  of  true  corpulence.  The  shawl  encloaed  a  whole  bundle, 
(xC weapon^ '^  up  n^n.b^re  less  thax^  onjs  hnu;e  qf.  im/^enaely  long. pistols,. 
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and  a  yataghan  (or  cutlass),  with  a  dagger  or  two,  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes ;  most  of  these  arms  were  inlaid  with  silver  and  highly  burnished, 
80  that  they  contrasted  shiningly  with  the  decayed  grandeur  of  the 
garments  to  which  they  were  attached— (this  carefulness  of  his  arms  is 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  Osmanlee,  who  never  allows  his  bright 
yataghan  to  suffer  from  his  own  adversity);  then  the  long  drooping 
mustachios,  and  the  ample  folds  of  the  once  white  turbans,  that  lowered 
oyer  the  piercing  eyes,  and  the  haggard  features  of  the  men,  gave  them 
an  air  of  gloomy  pride,  and  that  appearance  of  trying  to  be  disdainful 
under  difficulties,  which  I  have  since  seen  so  often  in  those  of  the  Otto- 
man people  who  live  and  remember  old  times ;  they  seemed  as  if  they 
were  thinking  that  they  would  have  been  more  usefully,  more  honour- 
ably, and  more  piously  employed  in  cutting  our  throats  than  in  carrying 
our  portmanteaus.  The  faithful  Steel  [a  Yorkshire  servant]  stood 
aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  his  master's  luggage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  these  warlike  porters ;  and  when  at  last  we  began  to  move 
up,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  turning  round  to  cast  one  affectionate  look 
towards  Christeudom — but  quickly  again  he  marched  on  with  the  steps 
of  a  man  not  frightened  exactly,  but  sternly  prepared  for  death,  or  the 
Koran,  or  even  for  plural  wives. 

*  The  Moslem  quarter  of  a  city  is  lonely  and  desolate ;  you  go  up  and 
down,  and  on  orer  shelving  and  hillocky  paths,  through  the  narrow  lanes 
walled  in  by  blank  windowless  dwellings ;  you  come  out  upon  an  open 
space  strewed  with  the  black  ruins  that  some  late  fire  has  left ;  you  ]>ass 
by  a  mountain  of  cast-away  things,  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  and  on  it 
you  see  numbers  of  big  wolf-like  dogs  lying  torpid  under  the  sun,  with 
limbs  outstretched  to  the  full,  as  if  they  were  dead ;  storks,  or  cranes, 
sitting  fearless  upon  the  low  roofs,  look  gravely  down  upon  you ;  th6 
still  air  that  you  breathe  is  loaded  with  the  scent  of  citron,  and  pome- 
granate rinds  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  (as  you  approach  the  baz&ar)  with 
the  dry  dead  perfume  of  strange  spices.  You  long  for  some  signs  of 
life,  and  tread  the  ground  more  heavily,  as  though  you  would  wake  the 
sleepers  with  the  heel  of  your  boot ;  but  the  foot  falls  noiseless  upon  the 
crumbling  soil  of  an  Eastern  city,  and  silence  follows  you  still.  Again 
and  again  you  meet  turbans  and  faces  of  men,  but  they' have  nothing  for 
j'ou — no  welcome — ^no  wonder — no  wrath— no  scorn— they  look  upon 
you  as  we  do  upon  a  December's  fall  of  snow — as  a  *'  seasonable,*'  un- 
accountable, uncomfortable  work  of  God,  that  may  have  been  sent  for 
some  good  pur^wse,  to  be  revealed  hereafter.*  — JBothen,  p.  8. 

This  is  painted  to  the  life :  there  is  bold  outline  in  his  lan- 
guage and  colour  in  bis  words.  We  have  here  one  picture  of  an 
Eastern  city  with  its  citizens,  that  applies  nearly  equally  to  all ; 
but  even  Paradise  was  nothing  without  an  Eve  :— 

*  And  perhaps  as  you  make  your  difficult  way  through  a  steep  and 
narrow  alley,  which  winds  between  blank  walls,  and  is  little  frequented 
by  passers,  you  meet  one  of  those  coffin-shaped  bundles  of  white  lineu 
which  implies  an  Ottoman  lady.  Painfully  struggling  against  the  ob- 
stacles to  progression  which  are  interposed  by  the  many  folds  of  her 
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clumsy  drapery,  by  her  big  mud  boots,  and  especially  by  her  two  pairs 
of  slippers,  she  waddles  along  full  awkwardly  enough — but  yet  there  is 
Bomething  of  womanly  consciousness  in  the  very  labour  and  effort  with 
which  she  tugs  and  lifts  the  burthen  of  her  charms.  She  is  close  fol- 
lowed by  her  women  slaves.  Of  her  very  self  you  see  nothing  except 
the  dark  luminous  eyes  that  stare  against  your  face,  and  the  tips  of  the 
painted  fingers  depending  like  rose-buds  from  out  the  blank  bastions  of 
the  fortress.  She  turns,  and  turns  again,  and  carefully  glances  around 
her  on  all  sides  to  see  that  she  is  safe  from  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans,  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  yashmak,  she  shines  upon  your  heart 
and  soul  with  all  the  pjomp  and  might  of  her  beauty.  And  this,  which 
80  dizzies  your  brain,  is  not  the  light  changeful  grace  which  leaves  you 
to  doubt  whether  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  body  or  only  a  soul;  it 
is  the  beauty  that  dwells  secure  in  the  psrfectness  of  hard  downright 
outlines,  and  in  the  glow  of  generous  colour.  There  is  fire  though  too — 
high  courage  and  fire  enough  in  the  untamed  mind,  or  spirit,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  which  drives  the  breath  of  pride  through  those  scarcely  parted 
lips.* — Ib.y  p.  48. 

Anastasius  has  nothing  better  than  our  author  s  passages  of  the 
pregnant  picturesque ;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  better  illustrate 
the  wide  range  which  his  method  includes  than  by  following  him 
to  his  first  interview  with  an  Ottoman  dignitary  :— 

*  Some  people  had  come  down  to  meet  us  with  an  invitation  from 
the  Pasha,  and  we  wound  our  way  up  to  the  castle.  At  the  gates 
there  were  groups  of  soldiers,  some  smoking,  and  some  lying  fiat  like 
corpses  upon  the  cool  stones.  We  went  through  courts,  ascended  steps, 
paraed  along  a  corridor,  and  walked  into  an  airy,  white-washed  room, 
with  a  European  clock  at  one  end  of  it,  and  Moostapha  Pasha  at  the 
other.  The  fine  old  bearded  potentate  looked  very  like  Jove — ^like  Jove, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  his  clouds,  for  the  silvery  fumes  of  the  narguil^ 
hung  lightly  circling  round  him. 

^  The  Pasha  received  us  with  the  smooth,  kind,  gentle  manner  that 
belongs  to  well-bred  Osmanlees ;  then  he  lightly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
instantly  the  sound  filled  all  the  lower  end  of  the  room  with  slaves ;  a 
syllable  dropped  from  his  lips  which  bowed  all  heads,  and  conjured 
away  the  attendants  like  ghosts.  Their  coming  and  their  going  was  thus 
swift  and  quiet  because  their  feet  were  bare,  and  they  passed  through 
no  door,  but  only  by  the  yielding  folds  of  a  purder.  Soon  the  coffee- 
bearers  appeared,  every  man  carrying  separately  his  tiny  cup  in  a  small 
metal  stand ;  and  presently  to  each  of  us  there  came  a  pipe- bearer,  who 
first  rested  the  bowl  of  the  tchibouque  at  a  measured  distance  on  the 
floor,  and  then  on  this  axis  wheeled  round  the  long  cherry- stick,  and 
gracefully  presented  it  on  half-bended  knee.  Already  the  well-kindled 
fire  was  glowing  secure  in  the  bowl,  and  so,  when  I  pressed  the  amber 
lip  to  mine,  there  was  no  coyness  to  conquer :  the  willing  fume  came  up, 
and  answered  my  slightest  sigh,  and  followed  softly  every  breath  in- 
spired, till  it  touched  me  with  some  faint  sense  and  understanding  of 
Asiatic  contentment. 

*  Asiatic 
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'  ABitttic  coulentmcnl !  Yet  scarcely,  perhaps,  one  hour  before,  1 
had  befen  wanting  my  bill,  and  ringing  for  waiters  in  a  shrill  and  biisy 
hotel. 

« Trt  tK#»  Ottoman  dominions  there  is  scarcely  any  hereditary  influence 
e  hich  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sultan ;  and  wealth,  too, 

ii  »latile  blessing,  not  easily  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of 

t  From  these  causes  it  results  that  the  people  standing  in 

t  nobles  and  gentry  are  oEBcial  personages;    and  though 

i  i  the   greater  number)  of   these  potentates  are  humbly 

bom  ana  ured,  you  will  seldom,  I  think,  find  them  wanting  in  that 

Klished  smoothness  of  manner,  and  those  well-undulating  tones,  which 
long  to  the  best  Osmanlees.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of  the  men  in 
iiuthority  have  risen  from  their  humble  stations  by  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
and  they  preserve  in  their  high  estate  those  gentle  powers  of  fascination 
to  which  they  owe  their  success.  Yet,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  learn 
a  little  of  the  language,  you  will  be  rather  bored  by  your  visits  of  cere- 
mony ;  the  it^ervetitibn  of  the  interpreter,  or  dragoman,  as  he  is  called, 
is  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  conversation.  I  think  I  should  mislead  you  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  any  particular  eonvetsation 
with  Orientals.  A  traveller  mny  write  and  iay  that  '*  the  P^sha  of 
to  and  to  was  (Particularly  interested  in  the  vast  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  steam,  and  appeared  to  understand  die 
structure  of  our  machinery — that  he  remarked  upon  the  gigantic  results 
of  our  manufacturing  industry — showed  that  he  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  of  our  Indian  aflairs,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
itnd  expressed  a  lively  admiration  of  the  many  sterling  qualities  for 
^hich  th^  people  of  England  are  distinguished."  But  the  heap  of 
common-plates  thus  quietly  attributed  to  the  Pasha  will  have  been 
(bunded  perhaps  op  some  such  talking  as  this : — 

*  Pasha, — ^The  Englishman  is  welcome;  moat  blessed  among  hours  is 
thiS)  the  hour  of  his  coming. 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha  pays  you  his  compliments. 

*  Traveller. — Oive  him  tny  best  compliments  in  return,  and  say  I'm 
delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him. 

^hragaman  (to  the  Pasha). — His  lordship,  this  Englishman,  Lord  of 
Lolidon,  Scorner  of  Ireland,  Suppressor  of  France,  has  quitted  his 
governments,  and  left  his  enemies  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  has 
crossed  the  broad  waters  in  strict  disguise,  with  a  small  but  eternally 
feithful  retinue  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  look  upon  the  bright 
countenance  of  the  Pasha  among  Pashas— the  Pasha  of  the  everlasting 
Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour. 

^^  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — What  on  earth  have  you  been  say- 
ing about  London  ?  The  Pasha  will  be  taking  me  for  a  mere  cockney. 
Have  not  I  told  you  always  to  say  that  I  am  from  a  branch  of  the 
ftmily  of  Mudcombe  Park,  and  that  I  am  to  be  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  onlt  I've  not  qualified,  and  that  I  should  have 
been  S  depUty-lieutenttnt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  Lord  Mduntpromise,  and  thftt  I  ^as  a  candidate  for  Goldborough 
at  the  last  election,  and  that  I  should  have  won  eiisy,  if  iny  committed 
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had  not  been  bought  ?     I  wish  to  heaven  that  if  Jbu  do  RAy  anything 
about  me,  you*d  tell  the  simple  tr ath. 
^DragOTUan — [is  silent]. 

*  Pasha, — What  says  the  friendly  Lord  of  London?  Is  there  liught 
that  I  can  grant  him  within  the  Pashallk  of  Karagholookoldour  ? 

*  Dragoman  (growing  sulky  and  literal).— This  friendly  Englishman 
—this  branch  of  Mudcombe — this  head-purveyor  of  Goldborough — this 
possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire  is  recounting  his  achievements,  and 
the  number  of  his  titles. 

^Pasha. — The  end  of  his  honours  is  more  distant  than  the  ehds  of  the 
earth,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  glorious  deeds  is  brighter  than  thie  firma- 
ment of  heaven ! 

^DrdgotkanXio  the  Traveller).— The  Pasha  congratulates  your  Excel- 
lency. 

*  Traveller, — ^About  iGoldborough  ?  The  deuce  he  does ! — but  I  ^dtlt 
to  get  at  his  views  in  relation  to  the  present  4Ute  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  tell  him  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  met,  and  that  thete 
has  been  a  speech  from  the  throne,  pledging  England  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — ^This  branch  df  Miidcombe,  this  possiblte 
policeman  of  Bedfordshire,  informs  your  highness  that  in  England  this 
talking-houses  hdve  met,  and  thai  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
has  been  assured  for  ever  and  ever,  by  a  speech  from  the  velvet  chair. 

'  Pasha. — ^Wonderful  chair !  Wonderful  housfes ! — whirr  t  whirr !  all 
by  wheels! — whiz!  whiz!  all  by  steam! — Wonderful  chair !  wonderful 
houses !  wonderful  people ! — whirr !  whirr !  nU  by  wheels ! — M\Al  \  whii  1 
all  by  steam ! 

*  Traveller  (to  the  Dragoman). — What  does  tlie  Pasha  mefen  by  ^hat 
whizzing?  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  dbes  he,  that  dur  Qovernment  will 
ever  abandon  their  jlledges  to  the  Sultan  ? 

'  Dragoman,'— ^0,  your  Excellency,  but  he  sajrs  the  English  talk  by 
wheels,  and  by  steam. 

*  Traveller. — ^That's  an  exaggeration ;  but  say  that  the  English  really 
have  carried  machinery  to  great  perfection ;  tell  the  Pashft  (he'll  be 
struck  with  that)  that  whenever  we  have  any  disturbfinces  to  put  down, 
even  at  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  we  can  send  troops 
by  the  thousand,  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Dragoman  (recovering  his  temper  and  freedom  of  sfleech). — Hfe 
Excellency,  this  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  ohserves  to  your  highness,  that 
whenever  the  Irish,  or  the  French,  of  the  Indians  rebel  against  the 
English,  whole  armies  of  soldiers,  and  brigades  of  artillery»  are  dropped 
into  a  mighty  chasm  called  Euston  Squdre,  and  hi  the  biting  of  a  car- 
tridge they  arise  up  again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris,  tnr  Delhi, 
ftnd  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of  England  from  the  iiace  of  the 
earth. 

*  Pasha. — I  know  it — I  know  all — the  particulars  have  been  faith- 
liiUy  related  to  me,  and  my  mind  comprehends  locomotives.  The  armies 
of  the  English  ride  upon  the  vapours  of  boiling  cauldrons,  and  their 
horses  are  flaming  coals  I — whirr !  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — ^whit !  whiz ! 
all  by  steam!  *  Traveller 
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*  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman).-*-!  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  an 
unprejudiced  Ottoman  gentleman  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  English 
commerce  and  manufactures :  just  ask  the  Pasha  to  give  me  his  views 
on  the  subject 

*  Pasha  (after  having  received  the  communication  of  the  Drago- 
man).— ^The  ships  of  the  English  swarm  like  flies;  their  printed  qali- 
coes  cover  the  whole  earth ;  and  by  the  side  of  their  swords,  the  blades 
of  Damascus  are  blades  of  grass.  All  India  is  but  an  item  in  the  ledger- 
books  of  the  merchants,  whose  lumber-rooms  are  filled  with  ancient 
thrones  I — whirr !  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — whiz !  whiz !  all  by  steam ! 

*  Dragoman. — ^The  Pasha  compliments  the  cutlery  of  England,  and 
also  the  East  India  Company. 

*  Traveller, — ^The  Pasha  *s  right  about  the  cutlery.  (I  tried  .my 
scimitar  with  the  common  officers'  swords  belonging  to  our  fellows  at 
Malta,  and  they  cut  it  like  the  leaf  of  a  novel.)  Well  (to  the  Drago- 
man), tell  the  Pasha  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  he  entertains 
such  a  high  opinion  of  our  manufacturing  energy ;  but  I  should  like 
him  to  know,  though,  that  we  have  got  something  in  England  besides 
that.  These  foreigners  are  always  fancying  that  we  have  nothing  but 
ships,  and  railways,  and  East  India  Companies.  Do  just  tell  the  Pasha 
that  our  rural  districts  deserve  his  attention,  and  that  even  within  the 
last  two  hundred  years  there  has  been  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  the  turnip. 

*  PasJia  (after  hearing  the  Dragoman). — ^Through  all  Feringhistan 
the  English  are  foremost  and  best;  for  the  Russians  are  drilled  swine, 
and  the  Ckrmans  are  sleeping  babes,  and  the  Italians  are  the  servants  of 
songs,  and  the  French  are  the  sons  of  newspapers,  and  the  Greeks  they 
are  weavers  of  lies,  but  the  English  and  the  Osmanlees  are  brothers. 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  compliments  the  English. 

*  Traveller  (rising). — Well,  I've  had  enough  of  this.  Tell  the  Pasha, 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for  his 
kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  horses,  and  say  that  now  I  must 
be  off. 

*  Poiha  (standing  up  on  his  Divan). — Proud  are  the  sires  and 
blessed  are  the  dams  of  the  horses  that  shall  carry  his  Excellency  to 
the  end  of  his  prosperous  journey. — May  the  saddle  beneath  him  glide 
down  to  the  gates  of  the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  on  the  third 
river  of  Paradise. — May  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  a  child,  when  his  friends 
are  around  him ;  and  the  while  that  his  enemies  are  abroad,  may  his  eyes 
flame  red  through  the  darkness — more  red  than  the  eyes  of  ten  tigers ! — 
farewell ! 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  wishes  your  Excellency  a  pleasant  journey.' 
*-pp.  14—18. 

This  surely  is  worth  all  the  so-called  comedy  that  has  been  vmt- 
ten  in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
to  go  back  to  the  prefatory  remarks.  We  must,  however,  pause 
to  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  upper  classes  in  Turkey  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  success- 
ful 
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fnl  and  smodth-tongoed  courtiers ;  and  tfait  fact  would  seem  to  be 
scarcely  reooncileable  with  the  character  of  truth  and  probity*  io 
much  vaunted  by  their  panegyrists.  It  must  be  admitted^  how- 
ever, that  the  unfavourable  inference  is  not  so  clear  under  thdr 
social  condition  as  it  would  be  under  ours, — at  least  in  that  nume- 
rous class  of  subordinate  authorities  who  derive  the  impress  of  their 
character  from  the  Government,  and  transmit  it  to  the  governed* 
Promotion  among  them  is  confessedly  the  reward  of  pnvate  ser- 
vice and  affection,  rather  than  ot  professed  public  merit:  thtix 
irresponsible  power,  and  the  absence  «of  all  distinction  of  CMte, 
enable  them  to  exercise  their  caprice  freely,  and  so  far  not  un* 
justly,  that  the  plea  of  'public  claims'  is  unknown.  This  patri- 
archal stjle  of  patronage  is  highly  unfavourable  to  that  spirit  of 
intrigue  which  is  the  very  life  of  office  among  the  higher  autho«. 
rities  of  the  empire.  Even  here,  indeed,  court  fitvour  some- 
times confers  promotion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  all  calcula- 
tion; yet  its  freaks  excite  no  surprise.  For  instance,  a  few  ye^rs 
ago  Sultan  Mahmoud  took  a  fancy  to  a  majestic-looking  fellow 
who  rowed  in  his  caique,  but  who  was  a  cobbler  by  profession,-^ 
the  Sublime  will  suddenly  converted  him  into  an  admiral ;  and« 
probably,  not  a  post-captain  in  the  service  considered  himself  ill- 
nsed  by  die  appointment.  So  little  did  the  new  dignitary  himself 
consider  his  elevation  anomalous,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
BaboodgS Pasha,  or  'the  Cobbler  Chief.* 

We  now  start  for  Constantinople ;  and  the  following  description 
of  the  journey  thither  is  applicable  to  the  mode  of  travelling 
throughout  the  East: — 

*  The  actual  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in  Europeanized 
countries,  is  a  process  so  temporary — it  occupies,  I  mean,  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  traveller's  entire  time,  that  his  mind  remains  un* 
settled  so  long  as  the  wheels  are  going;  he  is  alive  enough  to  the  ex-r 

*  Tbe  following  tout  of  Turkish  honesty  deserres  to  be  recorded.  When  Mr, 
FcDowes  was  removing  to  tbe  river  tbe  sculptures  acquired  at  Xandius  solely  by 
mcms  of  his  energy  and  intelligence,  some  growing  com  seemed  to  be  injured  b]f  the 
t]«dget  that  passed  over  it  Mr.  F.  expressed  his  wish  to  recompense  the  pro|Nrietor, 
and  a  deputation  of  Turks  proceeded  to  ezamme  the  ground.  They  reported  <  that 
the  seed  was  uninjured — that  if  God  sent  rain  it  would  spring  up  again,  and  that 
so  damage  was  done.*  Tbe  equally  scrupulous  Englishman  insisted  on  the  cootiary, 
and  tfat  Moslems  fin^y  assessed  the  damage  at  thirteen  pence. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  a  pendant  from  our  own  recent  observation  at 
home.  A  Northamptonshire  farmer  rented  some  land  which  contained  a  covert  in 
SiTour  witii  Lord  F/s  Hunt  The  first  spring  afterwards  he  applied  to  his  Lordsldp** 
agent  for  cc^pensation  for  the  damage  done  to  his  grass  by  the  trampling  of  horsey  ftc 
His  claim  was  allowed,  and  be  received  60iL  indemnity.  The  following  rent-day  he 
refunded  the  50/.,  saying  that  '  the  injury  he  had  anticipated  had  not  taken  place ;  on 
fba  coBtrary,  he  found  his  land  improved  by  what  he  had  complained  of.'  Wf  re- 
coomMod.  b^th  of  tl^ese  anecdotes  to  the  numerous  lords  and  gentlemen  who  have  noi 
acted  to  railway  companies  afttf  the  /hsbion  of  Mr.  labouchere  in  Bsiez.*-6ee  Quar. 
Rev.,  No.  cxlvii.  p.  &1. 
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tdmal  olQedtf  of  iDterett  wbieh  the  tou(«  nui^  afford.  Mid'  t4>  tbe 
evowdhig  ideaa  which  are  often  invited  by  the  exeitexneat  of  a  changing 
•oene,  but  he  ia  &till  conscious  of  being  in  a  provisional  state,  and  his 
mind  is  conatai^tly  recurring  to  the  expected  end  of  hia  joiirney ;  his 
ordinary  ways  of  thought  have  been  interrupted,  and  before  any  new 
piental  babits  can  be  formed  he  is  quietly  fixed  in  his  hotel.  It  will  be 
otherwise  with  vou  when  you  journey  in  the  East,  Day  after  day, 
perhaps  week  after  week,  and  nionth  after  month,  your  foot  is  In  the 
stirrup.  To  taste  the  cold  breath  of  the  earliest  mom,  and  to  lead  or 
ibllow  your  bright  cavalcade  till  sunset  tbmwgh  forests  and  mountain 
passes,  through  valleys  and  descdate  plains;  all  this  becomes  your  mode 
OF  LiPB,  and  you  ride,  eat,  drink»  and  curse  tht  mosquitoes,  as  systema- 
tically as  your  friends  in  England  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  not  look  upon  the  long  period  of  time  thus  occupied  by 
your  journeys  as  the  mere  gulfs  which  divide  you  from  the  place  to 
which  you  are  going,  but  rather  as  most  rare  and  beautiful  portions  of 
your  life,  from  which  may  come  temper  and  strength.  Once  feel  this, 
and  you  will  soon  grow  happy  and  contented  in  your  saddle-home. 

*  We  had  ridden  on  for  some  two  or  three  hours — ^the  stir  and  bustle 
of  our  commencing  journey  had  ceased — ^the  liveliness  of  our  little  troop 
had  worn  off  with  the  declining  day,  and  the  night  closed  in  as  we 
entered  the  great  Servian  forest,  through  which  our  road  was  to  last  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Endless,  and  endless  now  on  either  side, 
the  tall  oaks  closed  in  their  ranks,  and  stood  gloomily  lowering  over  us« 
at  grim  as  an  army  of  giants  with  a  thousand  years*  pay  in  arrear.  One 
strived  with  listening  ear'  to  catch  some  tidings  of  that  forest  world 
within--r«ome  atirring  of  beasts,  some  night-bird*s  scream ;  but  all  was 
quite  hushed,  except  the  voice  of  the  cicalas  that  peopled  every  bough, 
and  filled  the  depths  of  the  forest  through  and  through  with  one  same 
|ium  everlastingT-more  stilling  than  very  silence.*— p.  29. 

,  We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear,  or>  what  we  should  rather  ex^ 
pact  from  our  author's  style,  to  S0e  somethingf  B}ore  about  Servia, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  countries  of  Europe* 
The  border-land  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds,  it  is  in- 
formed by  the  apirit  of  each,  without  prejudice,  it  would  seem, 
to  its  own  individuality.  It  has  been  frequently  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  but  the  Christian  population  continued  to  co-exist  with 
their  invaders ;  afid  as  frequently,  though  gradually,  worked  out 
the  almost  unconscious  supremacy  that  Christianity  invariably 
acquires  when  brought  into  collision  with  £1  Islam.  The  Servians, 
as  a  people,  hav^  passed  their  historic  life  in  recovering,  by  passive 
strength  of  charaeter,  the  vantage  ground  that,  as  armed  insurgents^ 
Aey  have  as  often  lost  under  their  luckless  leaders.  Their 
Christian  creed  is  curiously  grafted  on  Moslem  manners ;  their 
poetry  ccMnbines  a  Gothic  quaintness  with  Oriental  imagery ;  and 
their  superstitions  themselves  are  gracefully  classic,  and  yet 
strangely  tinged   with  the  mythology  of  both  Scandinavia  and 

Arabia. 
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^rabl^  WUb  reipeci  to  tb^  kqguage  we  have  tlie  following 
testimony  from  Niebuhr,  who  made  it  hU  stiftdj: — 

*  I  think  the  old  Sclavonic  language,  as  snolcen  in  Servia»  is  the  most 
Ifcrfect  of  the  living  European  languages.  It  has  quite  the  power  tnd 
the  hmiesty  ©f  the  Gennan  language,  and  a  pfailosophieal  grammar.* 

The  author  finds  something  new  to  say  even  on  the  well-worn' 
Golden  Hom>  and  that  city  which 

^  Athwart  its  splendour,  Uadk  and  crooked,  mnt^ 
Like  a  Turk  verse  almug  a  sotmitar.'  * 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Troad,  not  to  renew  controversy  on 
tbe  localities  we  have  so  lately  discussed,  but  for  the  folbwing 
hit  of  evidence  and  tact :-— 

*  Metkley  and  I  had  pored  over  the  map  together;  we  Bgnt4  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  »act  site  ofTroy,  the  Qreenm  campmusc 
have  bee»  nearly  opposite  to  the  space  betwixt  the  iskanda  of  Imbroa 
andTenedos!-^ 

but  Methley  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  in  which  Jove  is 
represented  as  looking  at  the  scene  of  action  before  Hion  from  ahove 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  Now  Samothrace,  according  to  the  map,  ap^ 
peared  to  he  not  only  out  of  all  seeing  distance  from  the  Troad^  but  to  be 
entirely  shut  out  from  it  by  the  intervening  Imbros,  which  is  a  larger 
i^and,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart  the  line  of  siffht  from  Samo- 
thrace to  Troy.  Piously  allowing  that  the  easle  eye  of  Jove  mi^ht  have 
seen  the  strife  even  from  bis  own  Olympus,  I  still  felt  that  if  a  station  were 
to  be  chosen  from  wbich  to  see  the  fight,  old  Homer,  so  material  in  his 
ways  of  thought,  so  averse  from  all  haziness  and  overreaching,  would 
have  meant  to  give  the  Thunderer  a  stiftion  within  the  reach  of  men'a 
egres  from  the  plains  of  Troy*  I  think  that  this  testing  of  the  poet^s 
words  by  mt^p  and  compass  may  have  shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the 
completeness  of  his  knowledge.  Well,  new  I  had  come ;  there  to  the 
aou^  was  Tencdos,  and  here  at  mv  side  was  Imbros ;  all  right,  and 
according  to  the  map :  but  aloft  over  Imbros — alofl  in  a  &r  away  Heaven 
was  Samothrace,  the  watch-tower  of  Jove  I  . 

*  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was;  the  map  was  correct 
enough^  but  could  not,  like  Homer,  convey  tie  whole  truth.  'Thus  vaiit 
and  fitlse  are  the  mere  human  surmises,  and  doubts  which  clash  with 
Homeric  writ! 

*  Nobody,  whose  mmd  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  most  depldraUy 
kpieal  oondition,  could  look  upon  this  beautiful  oongiuity  betwixt  tha 
Ihad  and  the  material  wotld»  and  yet  bear  to  sappose  that,  the  poet  may 
have  learned  the  features  of  the  coast  from  mere  nearsav ;  now  then«  I 
believed— now  I  knew  that  Homer  had  passed  along  nere^ — that  this 


^  ThwoMlsidbflr,  M  happily  iUaitetrn  of  a  vitw  whkh  tht  i 
Hr.  BrowniDg't  <  Paracelfui. 
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vision  of  Samotliraoe  over-toweriDg  the  nearer  island  was  common  to 
him  and  to  me.'— pp.  64,  65. 

There  is  a  rich  chapter  on  Smyrna— *in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses inter  alia  the  modem  Greek  character,  and  pronounces 
thereupon  rather  more  broadly  than,  as  he  admits,  nnght  have 
become  his  opportunities : — 

*  If  I  could  venture  to  rely  (which  I  feel  that  I  cannot  at  all  do) 
upon  my  own  observati^,  I  should  tell  you  that  therti  was  more  hearti- 
ness and  strength  in  the  Greeks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  in  those  of 
the  new  kingdom — the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  field  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  even  for  Greek  ambitions  under  the  Ottoman  sceptre, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  Otho.  Indeed  the  people,  by 
their  Sequent  migrations  from  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  kingdom 
to  the  territpries  of  the. Porte,  seem  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
prefer  **  groaning  under  the  Turkish  yoke,"  to  the  honpur  of  ^*  being 
the  only  true  source  of  legitimate  power  "  in  their  own  lanj. 

*  For  myself,  I  love  the  race ;  in  spite  of  all  their  vices,  and  even  in 
spite  of  all  their  meannesses,  I  remember  the  blood  that  is  in  tjiem,  and 
still  love  the  Greeks.  The  Osmanlees  arie,  of  course,  by  nature,  by 
religion,  and  by  politics,  the  strong  foes  of  the  Hellenic  people ;  and  as 
the  Greeks,  poor  fellows !  happen  to  be  a  little  deficient  in  some  of  the 
virtues  which  facilitate  the  transaction  of  commercial  business  (such  as 
veracity,  fidelity,  &c.),  it  naturally  follows  that  they  are  highly  unpopu- 
lar with  the  European  merchants.  Now,  these  are  the  persons  through 
whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  which  you  gather  in  the  Levant,  and  therefore  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  hear  an  almost  universal  and  unbroken  testimony 
against  the  character  of  the  people  whose  ancestors  invented  Virtue.* — 
p.  75. 

^  The  Greek  Church  has  animated  the  Muscovite  peasant,  and  inspired 
him  with  hopes  and  ideas  which,  however  humble,  are  still  better  than 
none  at  all ;  but  the  faith,  and  the  forms,  and  the  strange  ecclesiastical 
literature  which  act  so  advantageously  upon  the  mere  clay  of  the  Rus- 
sian serf,  seem  to  hang  like  lend  upon  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  Greek. 
Never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  I  seen  religious  performances  so 
painful  to  witness  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  horror,  however,  with 
which  one  shudders  at  their  worship,  is  attributable,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  mere  effect  of  costume.  In  all  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  very 
frequently,  too,  in  the  kingdom  of  Otho,  the  Greeks  wear  turbans,  or 
other  head-dresses,  and  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  rat's-tail  at 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  they  of  course  keep  themselves' covered  witliin 
doors,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  never  remove  their  head-gear  merely  on 
account  of  being  in  a  church ;  but  when  the  Greek  stops  to  worship  at 
his  proper  shrine,  then,  and  then  only,  he  always  uncovers ;  and  as 
you  see  him  then,  with  shaven  skull,  and  savage  tail  depending  from  his 
crown,  kissing  a  thing  of  wood  and  glass,  and  cringing  with  tears,  pros- 
trations, and  apparent  terror  before  a  miserable  picture,  you  see  super- 
stition 
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•tition  in  a  shape  'which,  outwardly  at  least,  looln  sadly  abject  and 
Tepulsiye.' — ^p.  IS, 

Let  us  relieve  this  picture  with  one  worthy  of  Titian^s  pencil  :— 

*  As  you  move  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  at  these  times 
of  festival,  the  transom-shaped  windows  suspended  over  vour  head  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  the  beautiful  descendants  of  the  old  Ionian 
race ;  all  (even  yonder  empress  that  sits  throned  at  the  window  of  that 
humblest  mud  cottage)  are  attired  with  seeming  magnificence ;  their 
classic  heads  are  crowned  with  scarlet,  and  loaded  with  jewels,  or  coins 
of  gold— rthe  whole  wealth  of  the  wearers  ;i— their  features  are  touched 
wiSi  a  savage  pencil,  which  hardens  the  outline  of  eyes  and  eye-browB, 
and  lends  an  unnatural  fire  to  the  stem,  grave  looks,  with  which  they 
pierce  your  brain.  Endure,  their  fiery  eyes  as  best  you  may,  and  ride 
on  slowly  and  reverently,  for  facing  you  from  the  side  of  the  transom, 
that  looks  long- wise  through  the  street,  you  see  the  one  glorious  shape 
transcendent  in  its  beauty ;  you  see  the  massive  braid  of  hair  as  it 
catches  a  touch  of  light  on  its  jetty  surface — and  the  broad,  calm,  angry 
brow— the  large  black  eyes,  deep  set,  and  self-relying  like  the  eyes  of  a 
conqueror,  with  their  rich  shadows  of  thought  lying  darkly  around  them 
—you  see  the  thin  fiery  nostril,  and  the  bold  line  of  the  chin  and  throat 
disclosing  all  the  fierceness,  and  all  the  pride»  passion,  and  power  that 
can  live  along  with  the  rare  womanly  beauty  of  those  sweetly  turned 
lips.  But  then  there  is  a  terrible  stillness  in  this  breathing  image ;  it 
seems  like  the  stiUness  of  a  savage  that  sits  intent  and  brooding,  dav 
by  day,  upon  some  one  fearful  scheme  of  vengeance,  but  yet  more  Tike  it 
seems  to  the  stillness  of  an  immortal  whose  will  must  be  known  and 
obeyed  without  sign  or  speech.  Bow  down!  Bow  down,  and  adore 
the  young  Persephone,  transcendent  queen  of  shades.* — ^p.  84. 

The  author  has  no  fear  or  false  delicacy  in  using  the  fvA 
power  of  onr  pithy  language — nor  need  he,  for  he  can  wield  it 
Well. 

We  have  so  recently  visited  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Dr.  Robinson,*  that  we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  it 
now — and^  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  feel  so  muchi  at  home  with 
our  author  in  the  '  Terra  Santa/  as  in  his  more  secular  localities. 
Nevertheless^  such  testimony  as  his  is  too  important  to  pass  un- 
noticed ;  and  the  impious  mummeries  by  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  profaned  affi>rd  a  fall  and  fit  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
satire*  With  re^rd  to  the  former^  he  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
oonrectness  of  the  more  interesting  sites,  and  he  discusses  the  sub- 
ject almost  earnestly;  adding,  however,  in  his  peculiar  vein, 
5  that  with  respect  to  the  minor  details— *such  as  the  precise  spot 
where  the  cock  crew,  for  instance — he  is  far  from  being  con* 
vinced.' 
1 ! L_ 

*  See  veil,  xxxix,  and  Ixiz.,  pp.  106, 150  of  tbe  Quarterly  Review* 

•I  felt 
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'  '  I'  Mt 'some  interest  m  loibwing  haw  the  tveaim  of  the  Oogpd  History 
were  regarded  by  the  Israelites  of  modem  Jerusalem.  The  result  of  my 
mqutiy  upon  this  subject  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  entirely  favourable  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  I  understood  that  the  performance  of  the  miracles 
«MKf  fM^  douhied  by  amf  of  ike  Jeum  in  the  placet  all  of  them  conourred 
in  sfttiibuting  the  works  of  omr  Lord  to  the  influenee  of  magic,  but  they 
were  divided  as  to  the  speeies  of  enchantment  from  which  the  power 
proceeded ;  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  believed,  I  fieincy,  that 
the  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  but 
many*  and  those  the  more  enlightened,  would  call  Jesus  ^'  the  good 
iDagidan/'  To  Europeans  repu&ting  the  notion  of  all  muic,  go<^  Of 
]Mid*~-the  opinion  of  the  Jews  ss  to  the  agency  by  which  uie  miradea 
were  worked,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  but  the  circumstance  of 
their  admitting  that  those  miracles  were  wjaei  performed j  is  certainly 
porious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  immaterial.'*— p.  234. 

The  following  sentences  wind  up  an  account  of  the  festival  of 
the  Greek  Fire  at  Easter^  in  which. more  than  200  lives  were  lost 
the  preceding  year  :-^ 

*  It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  so  many  ministers  of  peace 
can  assemble  without  finding  some  occasion  for  strife,  and  in  that 
year  a  tribe  of  wild  Bedouins  became  the  subject  of  discord.  These 
men,  it  seems,  led  an  Arab  life  in  some  of  the  desert  trscts  bordering  on 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  were  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
great  ruling  tribes.  Some  whim,  or  notion  of  policy,  had  induced  them 
to  embrace  Christianity ;  but  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  their  adopted  faith,  and,  having  no  priests  with  them  in  their  desert, 
Qiey  had  as  little  knowledge  of  religious  ceremonies  as  of  religion  itself; 
they  were  not  even  capable  of  conducting  themselves  in  a  place  of  wor^ 
ship  with  ordinary  decorum,  but  would  interrupt  the  service  with  scan« 
dalous  cries  and  warlike  shouts.  Such  is  the  account  the  Latins  give  of 
them,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  other  side  of  the  question.  These  wild 
fellows,  notwithstanding  their  entire  ignorance  of  all  religion,  are  yet 
claimed  by  the  Greeks,  not  only  as  proselytes  who  have  embraced  Chria- 
tianity  generally,  but  as  converts  to  the  particular  doctrines  and  practice 
of  their  church.  The  people  thus  alleged  to  have  concurred  in  the  great 
ribhism  of  the  Bastem  Empire  are  never,  I  believe,  within  the  walls  of  a 
diurch,  or  even  of  any  building  at  all,  except  upon  this  occasion  of  Easter ; 
•lid  as  they  then  never  hi\  to  £nd  a  row  of  some  kind  goii^  on  by  the 
aide  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  fancy,  it  seems,  that  the  ceremonies  there 
enacted  are  funeral  games,  of  a  martial  character,  held  in  honour  of  a 
(leceased  chieftain — and  that  a  Christian  festival  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
battle,. fought  between  walls,  and  without  cavalry/ — p.  225. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  most  characteristic  sketch 
from  the  chapter  on  Jerusalem : — ' 

*  I  saw  the  burial  of  a  pilgrim ;  he  was  a  Greek — ^miserably  poor,  and 
very  old :  he  had  just  crawled  into  the  Holy  City,  and  fiad  reached  at 
once  the  goal  of  his  pious  journey^  and  th^  end  of  his  sufl^ngs  upon 
J'  earth: 
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earth :  Aere  wtis  no  coflfai  nor  wrapper^  tnd  as  I  looked  ftdl  vpen  th^ 
ikeerojF  dtt  dni,  I  mm  how  dee)dy  it  was  rutted  with  the  rata  of  age 
and  misery.  The  |irieat»  tibnog  aoid  portly,  fresh,  &t,  and  alive  with  the 
life  of  the  animal  kingdom — unpaid  or  ul  paid  for  his  work— would 
tearcdy  deign  to  mutter  out  his  forms,  but  hurried  over  the  werda  with 
shocldng  haste :  presently  he  called  out  impatiently — "  Talla !  Goer  !** 
(Gome!  look  sharp!),  and  then  the  dead  Greek  was  seized  ;  his  limbs 
yielded  inertly  to  the  rude  men  that  bandied  them,  and  down  he  went 
Into  his  grave,  so  roughly  bundled  in,  that  his  neek  was  twisted  by  t^ 
fall— so  twisted,  that  if  the  sharp  malady  of  life  were  still  upon  him,  Uie 
old  man  would  have  shrieked,  and  ^oaned,  and  the  lines  of  his  face 
would  have  quivered  with  pain :  the  lines  of  his  face  were  not  moved, 
and  the  old  man  lay  still  and  heedless — so  well  cured  of  that  tedious 
life-ache,  that  nothing  could  hurt  hi^  now.  His  clay  was  itself  again-^ 
cool,  firm,  and  tough.  The  pilgrim  had  found  great  rest.  I  threw  the 
accustomed  handful  of  the  holy  soil  upon  his  patient  face— and  then, 
and  in  leds  thiin  a  minute,  the  earth  closed  coldly  round  him. 

'I  did  not  say  *'  Aks!'* — (nobody  ever  does  that  I  know  of,  though 
the  word  is  so  frequently  written).  I  thought  the  old  man  had  got  ratlm 
well  out  of  the  scrape  of  being  alive  and  poor.' — ^p.  230. 

From  these  texts  volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  melancholy 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  where  Christianity  suffers  far  more  from 
its  pretended  children  than  from  its  avowed  enemies* 

The  whole  chapter  of  the  Desert  is  admirably  done :  we  oaa 
only  find  room  for  this  glowing  sketch  of  its  endlebs  desolation 
and  the  tyranny  of  its  sunshine,  a  most  masterly  specimen  of 
ntffyesHve  description : — 

*  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  you  have 
no  narticular  point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.  The  endless 
sands  yield  notning  but  small  stunted  shrubs — even  these  fail. after  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you  pass  over  broad  plains — 
you  pass  over  newly-reared  hills — ^yov  pass  through  valleys  that  the 
storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug ;  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys  are  sand, 
sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and  only  sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again.  The 
earth  is  so  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn  towards  heaven — towards  heaven, 
t  mean,  in  the  sense  of  sky.  You  look  to  the  sun,  for  he  is  your  task- 
master, and  by  him  you  know  the  measure  of  the  work  that  you  have 
done,  and  the  measure  of  the  work  that  remains  for  you  to  do ;  he  comes 
when  you  strike  your  tent  in  the  early  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first 
hour  of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your  camel,  he  stands  at  your 
near  side,  and -makes  you  knbw  that  the  whole  day's  toil  is  before  you — 
then  for  a  while,  and  for  a  long  while,  you  see  him  no  more — for  you  are 
Teiled  and  shrouded,  and.  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness  of  his  glory ; 
but  you  know  where  he  strides  ovqt  head  by  tbe  touch  of  ]^\h  fiamitig 
sword.  No  words  are  spoken  4  b\it  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh, 
your  skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache;  and  for  sights  you  see  tne 
pattern  and  the  web  of  the  silk  that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of 
the  outer  light.    Time  labours  on— -your  skin  glows,  and  your  shoulders 
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•d^  y«iir  Axtim  aoM,  yowr  eamcb  Mg)^  af  d  you  tee  tl^e  siiM  pttteni 
lA  the  silky  and  the  same  glare  of  light  beyond ;  but  conquering  Time 
marches  on»  and  bv-and-bye  the  descending  sun  has  compassed  the 
heaven,  and  now  softly  touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your  lank 
diadow  over  the  sand,  right  along  on  the  way  for  Persia ;  then  again  you 
look  upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  all  veiled  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
redness  of  flames  has  become  the  rednet s  of  roses — the  fair  wavy  cloud 
that  fled  jn  the  morning  now  comes  to  his  sirht  once  more-— comes 
blushii^^,  yet  still  comes  op — comes  burning  with  blushes,  yet  hastenf » 
and  clings  to  his  side.' — p.  258» 

But  even  this  desert  has  its  solace ;  thought^  with  nothing  new 
to  feed  on^  can  'chew  the  end  of  memory/  and  realise  the  viaion 
it  recals. 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay  dead,  and  all  the 
whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest  listen- 
ing was  still  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world  that 
roUs  round  and  round  in  the  heavens  through  wast^  floods  of  light* 
The  sun,  growing  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down  more  mightily  now 
than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before ;  and,  as  I  drooped  my  head  under  his 
fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly 
fell  asleep— for  how  many  minutes,  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  after 
mwhile  I  wa#  gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church  bells— my  native 
bells— the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their 
«Hisic  beyond  the  Blavgon  hiHs !  Mv  first  idea  naturally  was,  that  I 
still  reroawed  fast  under  the  power  ijt  a  dream.  I  roused  myself  and 
drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  ai^  nlunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.  Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened;  but  still 
those  old  Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily, 
steadily,  merrily  ringing  "  for  church."  After  a  while  the  sound  died 
away  slowly;  it  happened  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a 
watch  by  which  to  measure  the  esact  time  of  its  lasting,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  abchit  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I 
attributed  the  Effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of 
the  clear  air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all 
around  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great 
tension  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  the  hearing  nrgans,  had  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere 
memory,  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep. 
Since  my  return  to  Eneland  it  has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds  have 
been  heard  at  sea,  and'  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sim  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the 
chime  of  his  own  village  bells.' — p.  273. 

The  traveller*a  was  a  ghostly  sense  of  sound; — the  music  of 
the  bells  came  upon  his  tboug^hi  while  sunk  in  sleeps  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  pealing  far  away  over  the  scene  of  fab 
childhood — ^for  it  wets  the  Sabbath-day — and  lightly  as  he  chooses 
to  tell  his  story,  it  is  very  plain  that  before  the  slumber  seised 
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liiiii  be  hhd  been  in  a  pensite  day-dream  of  borne.  The  ear^ 
with  its  own  memorj,  watches  for  the  accustomed  chime^  an4 
Imagination  will  not  let  it  be  disappointed.  The  wandereir 
wakens^  and  through  the  silence  of  the  desert  he  hears  it  still— 
but  from  within : 

*  And  deq>  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make/ 

We  cannot  leave  the  desert  without  giving  a  sketch  of  its  only 
human  inhabitants^  the  Bedouin : — 

^  Almost  every  man  of  this  race  closely  resembles  his  brethren ;  almost 
every  man  has  large  and  findy-formed  features,  but  his  face  is  so 
tboroaghly  stripped  of  flesh,  and  the  white  folds  from  his  head-gear  fkll 
down  hy  his  haggard  cheeks  so  much  in  the  burial  fashion,  that  he 
looks  quite  sad  and  ghastly :  his  large  dark  orbs  roll  slowly  and  8o« 
lenmly  over  the  white  of  his  deep-set  eyes — his  countenance  shows 
painiul  thought  and  long  sufifering,  the  suffermg  of  one  fallen  from  a 
high  estate.  His  gait  is  strangely  majestic ;  and  he  marches  along  with 
Ids  simple  blanket  as  though  he  were  wearing  the  purple.  His  common 
talk  is  a  series  of  piercing  screuns,  more  painful  to  the  ear  than  the 
most  excruciating  fine  music  I  ever  heard.  Milnes  cleverly  goes  to  the 
French  for  the  right  word,  and  calls  the  Arabs  "  un  peuple  criard.^*  *— • 
p.  248. 

Childe  Harold,  as  the  author  observes,  would  scarcely  have 
found  the  domestic  life  of  the  '  desert '  realize  his  sublime  antici- 
pations of  repose  :— 

*  The  tents  are  ipartitioned,  not  so  as  to  divide  the  Childe  and  the 
**  fair  spirit"  who  is  his  "  minister"  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
so  as  to  separate  the  twenty  or  thirty  brown  men  that  sit  screaming  in 
the  one  compartment  from  fifty  or  sixty  brown  women  and  children 
that  scream  and  squeak  in  the  other.  If  you  adopt  the  Arab  life  for  the 
sake  of  seclusion,  you  will  be  horridly  disappointed,  for  you  will  find 
yourself  in  perpetual  contact  with  a  mass  of  hot  fellow-creatures.  It  is 
true  that  all  who  are  inmates  of  the  same  tent  are  related  to  each  other, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  circumstance  adds  much  to  the  charm 
of  such  a  life' — ^p.  251. 

This  society,  however,  has  its  charms  for  these  ^  over-roaste^ 
snipes*  of  Arabs;  and  they  would  not  forego  the  dry,  howling 
wilderness,  and  the  black  tent  beside  the  tiny  sprinkle  of  water, 
for  all  the  leafy  luxury  of  the  Apennines,  and  all  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris.  Could  thev,  in  their  turn,  have  speculated  on  the  mys- 
terious state  of  English  society,  might  not  they  also  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  appreciating  our  enjoyment  of  it  ?  Here,  for 
ettunple,  in  the  midst  of  their  barren  region,  stood  a  wealtlqr 
juid  highly  intellectual  Frank,  sharing  their  hardships,  privations, 
and  dangers,  without  any  earthly  apparent  object  save  that  of 
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escaping  from  the  society  by  whose  standard  he  measured  theirs; 
Here  he  stood^  self-exiled  from  ambition^  luxury,  and  ease ;  now  > 
rejoicing  to  lose  himself  in  the  desert,  and  now  finding  pleasure 
•  Mn  the  rattling  of  the  tea-cups  in  his  tent,  and  the  little  kettle, 
with  her  odd,  old-maidish  looks,  as  she  sat  upon  the  fire  hum* 
ming  away  old  songs  about  England.' 

He  is  on  his  way  once  more.  Behold  a  sign  of  human  life  in 
the  diitance-^it  is  a  mere  moving  speck  in  the  horison — but 
as  he  nears  it  his  people  declare  that  it  contains  an  Englishman, 
*  because,'  say  they>  '  he  is  alone.'  The  traveller  is  pleasurably 
excited,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  '  it  is  striking  to  observe 
the  vast  unproportion  between  his  slender  company  and  the 
boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which  they  were  keeping  their 
way.'  The  attendants  on  either  side  rejoice  that  their  restless 
masters  are  about  to  meet — ^men  of  the  same  country,  the  same 
rank,  the  same  interests — they  must  surely  have  much  to  say^  and 
there  will  be  rare  repose,  and  sipping  of  odFee,  and  smoking  tsi 
chibouques.     They  come — they  meet — they  pass  I 

The  two  Englishmen,  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  desert, 
could  not  but  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  as  If  their 
encounter  had  been  under  the  boW-windoW  of  White's.  These 
gentlemen  could  not  speak— for  they  had  never  been  introduced. 
The  *  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire^' 
would  rather  have  shaken  hands  with  the  Plague ! 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  great  scourge  of  the  East 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  with  other  Oriental  characteristics. 
According  to  Moslem  belief,  the  establishment  of  qttaratitineit 
was  an  impious  interference  with  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  was 
most  salutary,  however ;  and  Smyrna,  Stamboul,  and  Alexandria 
enjoy  comparative  immunity  by  meatis  of  their  lazarettos.  It  is 
true  their  invisible  enemy  is  also  shut  up  within  their  walls ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  the  Plague,  thus  prisoned  and  confined^  is  no  longer 
the  conqueror  that  wasted  Africa  and  Asia  in  his  uninterrupted 
career. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  character,  causes,  and  proper 
treatment  of  this  pestilence  should  remain  a  mystery  up  to  this 
hour,  though  it  -was  described  by  Thucydides  and  cured  by  Hip- 
pocrates two  thousand  years  ago.  Almost  every  medical  prac- 
titioner who  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  symptoms  enter- 
tains a  different  theory  with  regard  to  its  nature.  Tne  late  Rus- 
sian experiments  at  Alexandria  deserve  attention.  The  medicdl 
men  who  composed  the  commission  of  inquiry  were  non-con- 
tagionists :  they  procured  the  dresses  of  persons  who  had  died  of 
the  plague,  and  paid  Arabs  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a-day  to  wear 
these  dresses.      The  onl^  precaution  taken  was  to  submit  the 
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cants  for  these  dangerous  trials  were  numerous;  not  one  toclk 
the  infection^  and  the  Russians  triumphed  in  their  theory ;  bnt^ 
strange  to  say,  their  president  took  the  complaint  himself,  and 
died  before  he  could  decide  on  his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  great  cities  of  the  East  are  seldom  quite  free  from  the 
plague ;  and  most  travellers  have  been  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  the  ooffinless  corpse  of  some  Arab  or  Osmanli  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  (the  sign  9i  danger),  and  attended  by  a  pdiceman  to 
keep  off  the  crowd*  Let  t»  pass  from  these  dismal  details  to  the 
poetry  of  Eothen.  When  he  was  at  Constantinople  the  plague 
was  prevailing,  but  not  in  violence  >-^ 

•  With  an  that  is  most  truly  Oriental  in  its  character  the  plague  is 
associated :  it  dwells  with  the  Faithful  in  the  holiest  quarters  of  their 
city;  coats  and  hats  are  held  to  be  nearly  as  innocent  of  infection  as 
they  are  ugly  in  shape  and  fashion ;  but  the  rich  furs  and  the  costly 
shawls,  the  embroidered  slippers  and  the  gold-laden  saddle-cloths,  the 
fragrance  of  burning  aloes  and  the  rich  aroma  of  patchouli — these  are 
the  signs  which  mark  the  familiar  home  of  plague.  You  go  out  from 
your  living  Liondon — the  centre  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  amongst  all 
earthly  dominions — you  go  out  thence,  and  travel  on  to  the  capital  of  an 
Eastern  prince — you  find  but  a  waning  power  and  a  faded  splendour 
that  inclmes  you  to  laugh  and  mock ;  but  let  the  infernal  Angel  of 
Plague  be  at  hand,  and  he,  more  mighty  than  armies — more  terrible 
than  Suleyman  in  his  glory— can  restore  such  pomp  and  majesty  to  the 
weakness  of  the  imperial  walls,  that  if,  when  he  is  there^  you  must  still 
go  prying  amongst  the  fehades  of  this  dead  empire,  at  least  you  will 
tread  the  path  with  seemly  reverence  and  awe.' 

At  Cairo  he  encountered  the  pest  in  its  utmost  virulence : — 

*  The  Moslem  stalks  on  serenely,  as  though  he  were  under  the  eye  of  his 
God,  and  "  equal  to  either  fate  ;'*  the,  Franks  go  crouching  and  slink- 
ing from  death,  endeavouring  to  avoid  contact  with  strangers;  and 
some  will  fondly  strive  to  fence  out  Destiny  with  shining  capes  of  oil- 
skin. 

*  To  people  entertaining  such  opinions  respecting  the  fetal  efiect  of 
contact,  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  Cairo  were  terrible  as  the 
easy  slope  that  leads  to  Avernus.  The  roaring  ocean  and  the  beetling 
crags  owe  something  of  their  sublimity  to  tht»^that,  if  th^  be  tempted, 
they  can  tidce  the  warm  life  of  a  man.  To  the  contagiimist,  filled  as 
he  is  with  the  dread  of  final  causes,,  having  no  faith  ii^  Destiny  nor 
in  the  fixed  will  of  God)  and  with  none  of  the  devil-may-care  indif- 
ference which  might  stand  him  in  stead  of  creeds — to  such  one  every 
rag  that  shivers  in  the  breeze  of  a  plague^tricken  city  has  this  sort  of 
sublimity.  If  by  any  terrible  ordinance  he  be  forced  to  venture  forth, 
he  sees  death  dangling  from  every  sleeve ;  and,  as  he  creeps  forward, 
he  poises  his  shuddering  limbs  between  the  imminent  jacket  that  is 
stabbing  at  his  right  ^Ibew,  and  the  murdermxs  pelisse  that  threatens  to 
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mf>w  bim  cleaQ  down  as  it  sweeps  along  on  his  lefL  But  most  of  all 
lie  dreads  that  which  most  of  all  he  should  love— the  touch  of  a  woman's 
dress ;  for  mothers  and  wives^  hurrying  forth  on  kindly  errands  from 
the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  go  sloucliing  along  through  the  streets  more 
wilfully  and  lees  courteously  than  the  men.  For  a  while  it  may  be  that 
the  caution  of  the  poor  Levantine  may  enable  him  to  avoid  contact,  but 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  the  dreaded  chance  arrives :  that  bundle  of 
linen,  with  the  dark  tearful  eyes  at  the  top  of  it, — that  labours  along 
with  the  voluptuous  clumsiness  of  Grisi, — she  has  touched  the  poor 
licvantine  with  the  hem  of  her  sleeve !  From  that  dread  moment  his 
peace  is  gone ;  his  mind,  for  ever  hanging  upon  the  fatal  touch,  invites 
the  blow  which  he  fears ;  he  watches  for  the  symptoms  of  plague  so 
carefully,  that  sooner  or  later  they  come  in  truth.' — p.  292. 

*  I  believe  that  about  one  half  of  the  whole  people  was  carried  off  by 
this  visitation.  The  Orientals,  however,  have  more  quiet  fortitude  than 
Europeiins  under  afflictions  of  this  sort,  and  they  never  allow  the  plague 
to  imerfere  with  their  reliffious  usages,  I  rode  one  day  round  the  great 
burial-ground.  The  tombs  are  strewed  over  a  great  expanse  among 
the  Vast  mountidns  of  rubbish  (the  accumulations  of  many  centuries) 
which  surround  the  city.  The  gmund,  unlike  the  Turki^  '*  cities  of 
the  dead,"  which  are  made  so  beautiful  by  their  dark  cypresses,  has 
nothing  to  sweeten  melancholy— nothing  to  mitigate  the  odiousuess  of 
death.  Carnivorous  beasts  and  birds  possess  the  place  by  night,  and 
now  in  the  fair  morning  it  was  all  alive  with  fresh-comers — alive  with 
dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  when  the  plague  Was  raging  so  furiously, 
and  on  this  Very  ground  which  resounded  so  mournfully  with  the  howls 
of  aitiving  filnefals,  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  religious  festi- 
val called  the  Kburban  Bairam.  Tents  were  pitched,  and  swings  hung 
for  the  amusement  of  children — a  ghastly  holiday !  but  the  Mahometans 
take  a  pride,  and  a  just  pride,  in  following  their  ancient  oostems  undis* 
turbed  l^  the  shadow  of  death.' — ^p.  286« 

As  Sydney  Smith  somewhere  exclaims  (in  print) — ^  O  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  meet  with  a  superior  man!'  This  book  has 
much  in  it  that  we  do  not  approve — much  that  we  do  not  like — 
but  we  echo  the  overboired  divine's  honest*  burst  as  we  lay  down 
'  Eothen/  and  contemplate  a  lengthening  shelf  of  modern  Tours 
all  waiting  for  the  tribute  of  our  eulogy.  This  is  a  real  book — 
not  a  sluim^  It  displays  a  varied  and  comprehensive  power  of 
mind^  and  a  genuine  mastery  over  the  first  and  strongest  of  mo- 
dem languages.  The  author  has  caught  the  character  and 
humour  of  the  Eastern  mind  as  completely  as  Anastasius ;  while 
in  his  gorgeous  descriptions  and  power  of  sarcasm  he  rivals 
Vathek.  His  terseness,  vigour,  and  bold  imagery  remind  us  of 
the  brave  old  style  of  Fuller  and  of  Souths  to  which  he  adds  a 
spirit,  freshness,  and  deliciicy  all  his  own. 
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Art.  IV. — L  A  Treati§e  on  Painting,  vorittm  by  Cennino  Cennini 
in  the  Year  1437,  trith  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Siynor 
Tambroni.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Merrifield.     London.     1844 

%  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R.  Hajdon^  HU« 
torical  Painter,     iondon.     8vo.     1844. 

TN  Asiatic  countries  the  success  of  most  human  undertakings  is 
•*•  stil!  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  hour  for  their 
Commencement.  The  Shah  in  council  may  have  decided  upon 
an  expedition  of  war  or  chase^  but  neither  horse  nor  hound  may 
leave  the  royal  stables  till  the  court  astrologer  shall  have  an- 
nounced a  fortunate  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  An 
author  of  the  Western  World  has  no  astrologer  at  his  elbow ;  and 
if  he  had^  the  stars  in  their  courses  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
follow  or  govern  the  shifting  taste  of  the  reading  and  purchasing 
pablic  If  we,  however,  bad  been  called  in  to  sanction  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Merrifield's  volume,  we  should  without  hesi- 
tadon  have  told  her  to  go  on  and  prosper,  for  we  remember  no 
instance  of  a  work  which  has  made  its  appearance  under  more 
felidtous  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  moment  is  concerned.  At 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  decorative  arts  in 
general,  but  most  especially  to  a  branch  of  them  till  lately  nearly 
extinct  in  the  civilized  world — ^when  ingenuity  is  on  the  stretch  to 
recover  the  forgotten  processes  by  which  the  miracles  of  Italian  art, 
especially  its  frescoes,  were  produced — a  performance  containing 
authentic  notices  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  decorators  of  the 
Campo  Santo  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
year  1822,  when  an  Italian  editor  rescued  the  MS.  from  its  repose 
in  the  Vatican,  it  has  been  available  to  such  of  our  artists  as  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  volume  and  competent  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  its  antiquated  terminology.  It  is  now, 
however,  by  feminine  interposition  and  accomplishment,  for  the 
first  time  made  available  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  Many 
even  of  those  likely  to  ^ke  a  professional  interest  in  its  contents  are 
not  as  well  qualified  to  profit  by  them  in  their  original  language 
as  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  cites  the  work  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  or  Mr,  rlaydon,  who  also 
quotes  it.  The  man  too  is  the  very  man  we  love  to  meet,  the 
ghost  of  a  thousand  we  should  wish  to  summon.  An  artist,  an 
enthusiast,  a  marlolater  with  Roman  Catholic  piety  enough  for 
Lord  J.  Manners  or  the  hagiologists  of  Littlemore,  but  no  mys- 
tical discourser  on  aesthetics.  A  twelve  years*  apprentice  of 
Agnolo  Gaddi — the  son  of  Taddeo,  the  pupil  of  Griotto— who, 
in  times  when  the  atelier  was  a  laboratory,  had  ground  his 
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master*s  colours  and  his  own  on  porphyry  slabs  for  manjr^  a 
weary  hour,  had  boiled  his  glues  and  primed  his  panels,  an<} 
made  his  pencils  of  baked  minever  and  bristles  of  the  white' 
pigj  and  finally  put  on  record  all  these  and  a  thousand  other 
minulise'of  his  art  for  the  benefit  of  students  to  come.  Truly 
Republic  is  indebted  to  Cardinal  Mai,  to  Signor  Tambroni,  and  to 
Mrs.  Merrifield.  Come  what  may  of  the  recent  impulse  given  by 
the  Royal  Commission  to  fresco,  like  Hamlet  this  trio — we  must 
nvoid  the  classicality  triumvirate  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Merrifield—* 
have  placed  the  pipe  in  our  hands ;  and  if  we  cannot  make  it  dis- 
course the  eloquent  music  it  produced  of  old^  the  fault  is  oursj 
not  theirs,  or  poor  old  Cennini's.  Yes,  poor  and  old ;  for,  less 
fortunate  than  his  master,  who  died  worth  50,000  florins,  and 
sleeps  under  a  sumptuous  monument  of  his  own  design,  Cennini 
composed  his  '  Treatise '  at  the  age,  or  on  the  verge,  of  eight j,  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Stinche  or  Fleet-prison  of  Florence,  the 
refuge  of  his  extreme  years,  and  probably  his  tomb. 

The  actual  value  of  the  technical  information  which  the  work 
contains,  it  is  not  within  our  province  or  ability  accurately  to  esti- 
mate. Its  precepts  axe,  however,  with  some  exceptions,  as  clear 
as  the  occasional  bbscurity  of  so  ancient  a  nomenclature  can 
permit;  and  there  is  a  conversational  tone,  and  a  grave  and 
quaint  simplicity  in  its  style,  which  remind  us  strongly  of  Izaak 
Walton.  Few  modem  professors  of  angling,  from  Mr.  Serene  to 
the  gudgeon-fisher  of  the  Thames,  would  now  resort  to  dear  old 
Izaak  or  Juliana  Berners  for  serious  instruction  in  their  art.  They 
do  not  now  cut  their  own  hickory  sticks  for  rods,  nor  are  they, 
curious  in  the  purchase  of  Spanish  needles  wherewith  to  make 
their  own  fish-hooks.  If,  however,  for  the  last  two  centuries  the 
angler^s  art  had  been  as  little  cultivated  in  Ei^land  as  it  has' 
been  in  most  other  countries,  and  if,  meanwhile,  Izaak*s  treatise 
had  remained  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  its  discovery  in  the  present 
day  might  be  pregnant  with  results  to  the  fishes  of  our  rivers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  vrith  respect  to  fresco,  the  simplest 
record  of  ancient  practice  may  possibly  be  of  importance,  even  if 
only  confirmatory  of  doubtrul  traditions — ^how  much  more  so  if 
suggestive  of  any  process  lost  in  the  long  interval  during  which 
fresco  painting  has  been  virtually  in  abeyance !  Cennini,  indeed, 
lays  his  foundation  deep,  and  ascends  from  the  most  elementary 
technicalities  to  the  higher  chemical  secrets  of  his  art;  from 
making  a  pen,  and  rubbing  out  a  design  with  bread,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  ultramarine — an  operation  so  delicate,  that  he  de** 
scribes  it  as  less  suitable  for  grown  men  than  for  striplings-p 
for  the  somewhat  incomprehensible  reason  that  they  remain 
continually  in  the  house,  and  their  hands  axe  more  delicate. 
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Bewi^e,  e0peeifiUy»  be  9%y$,  of  prepacipf  U  in  old  ag^;  His 
direetioDs  for  making  brufllieB,  or  poieila  of  minever^  show  ihaf 
the  artists  of  his  time  did  not  use  them  with  long  handles.  We 
suspect  that  Cennini  would  allow  himself  far  surpassed  in  this 
article  by  the  t'arisian  manufacturers  of  the  present  day>  of  whom 
Mrs.  Merrifield  informs  us  there  are  but  four  first-rate>  and  these 
of  the  female  sex.  We  know  of  nothing  which  obmes  nearer 
perfection  for  its  purpose  than  a  Par^s  pinceau  de  martre;  and> 
though  high  priced^  it  is  cheap,  from  its  durability  as  well  as  its 
excellence. 

Viewing,  however,  for  the  moment  Cennini's  work  merely  as  it 
literary  fossil,  apart  from  the  technical  value  of  its  precepts,  we 
venture  to  pronounce  that  neither  the  Camden  nor  the  Spalding 
have  contributed  any  m<nre  agreeable  addition  to  our  fast  in- 
creasing stock  of  records  of  former  ages.  If  after  some  centuries 
of  oblivion  the  old  Florentine  has  been  fortunate  in  the  moment 
of  his  resuscitation,  he  has  been  at  least  equally  so  in  the  literary 
excavators  who  have  brought  his  pages  to  light.  The  prefoce 
and  comments  of  his  Italian  editor,  Signor  Tambroni,  academician 
of  St.  Luke*s,  are  of  high  value ;  and  the  English  translation  is 
further  recommended  by  notes  which  evince  much  research  and 
knowledge^  and  by  graphic  illustrations  drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs. 
Merrifield,  which  tempt  us  to  say  to  her  in  the  words  of  Cennini*s 
13th  chsqpter,  there  applied  to  drawing  with  the  pen:  '  Do  you 
know  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  practice?  It  will 
make  you  expert^  skilfoL  and  capable  of  making  original  designs.' 
This  lady  is  not,  we  believe,  an  artist  by  profession,  but  her  out* 
lines  prove  her  to  be  one  by  love  and  accomplishment,  and  her 
notes  show  a  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  the  painter's  labo- 
ratoryj  which  the  rapid  coverers  of  modern  canvas  in  their  breath- 
less haste  for  exhibition  seldom  condescend  to  acquire. 

In  the  opinion  of  Signor  Tambroni,  the  cause  of  the  oblivion 
which  so  long  covered  Cennini's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
shortness  and  supercilious  nature  of  the  remarks  which  Vasar^ 
condescended  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  which  are  just  sufficient 
to  sbow  that  he  had  seen  but  not  read  iu  Of  the  latter  fact 
Vasari  affords  double  e\idence  in  attributing  to  the  work  notices 
of  sul^ects,  such  as  mosaic,  on  whi^h  it  does  not  touch,  and  in 
accusing  ^t  of  oinitting  others  which  it  distinctly  notices.  Others, 
bowever«  have  set  fi  juster  value  on  the  work,  of  which  three  MS, 
copies  i^re  known  to  exist ;  and  it  has  been  occasionally  investi- 
ga^  by  Italian  writers  on  art,  but  still  apparently  with  legs 
attention  and  ficcuracy  than  it  deserved.  Cottari,  in  his  notes  on 
Vii^ari,  did  the  good  service  of  exciting  Signor  Tambroni's  more 
effective  curiosity  on  the  subject,  who,  in  his  own  words, 
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*  hoped  to  find  in  it  some  information  relative  to  the  mode  of  colouring 
practiaed  in  the  fodrteentb  century,  and  also  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
ooloura  which  we  see  still  existing  in  great  brilliancy,  to  the  extreme 
rtgret  [We  should  rather  have  said  eni^  of  the  painters  of  the  present 
da^y  who  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  vehicles  and  of  the  mode  of 
uamg  them.*  ,   . . 

With  such  hopes  he  applied  to.  the  learned  libraiian  of  the 
Vatican^  Angelo  M  ai,  of  palimpsest  notoriety;  and  by  his  inter- 
vention amon^;  the  Ottobonian  MSS«  the  text  of  Ceimii^i  was 
before  long  discovered.  It  indeed  is  but  a  transcription  of  the 
year  1737  fit>m  oYie'of  the  older  copies:  The  initials  of  the 
transcriber  8  natoe,  P.  A.  W.,  bespeak  a  foreigner's  hand,  as  do 
many  blunders,  according  to  Tambroni,  bis  n^ltgence  or  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  editor,  vrith  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  has 
laboured  to  repair  these  defects,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  portion  of  the  original  has  been  suppressed  or  omitted. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  notice  of  th.e  contents,' we  must:b|iefly 
extract  from  the  editor's  preface  what  little  appears  to  Jb»e 'known 
of  the  author:  As  a  painter  he  seems  to  hire  left  behind  him  to 
the  present  day  but  one  specimen,  a.  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  mentioned  with  cotnknendation  by  Vasari,  and  which 
having  been,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold, 
transferred  to  canvas,  is  still  extant  in  the  Florentine  Grallery. 
Cennino  finished  his  treatise,  as  he  states  at  its  close,  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1437  ;  and  in  his  exordium  he  writes-: — 

*  I,  Cennino,  son  of  Andrea  Cenniniy  bom  in  the  CoUe  di  Valdelsa, 
was  instructed. in  these  arts  by  Agnolo,  son  of  Taddeo  of  Florence,  my 
master,  who  learned  the  art  from  Taddeo,  his  father,  the  godson  of 
Giotto,  whose  disciple  he  had  been  for  twenty-ibur  years.' — p.  2. 

As  Agiiolo  Gaddi  died  in  1387,  if  we  suppose  Cennino  to  have 
be^n  in  his  service  at  that  time,  his  apprenticeship,  which,  he  says, 
occupied  twelve  years,  must  have  commenced  in  1375  at  the  latest. 
The  usual  age  for  such  commencement  varied  from  twelve  to  eiffh* 
teen«  The  latest  date  we  can  therefore  assign  for  his  birth  is  1 363 ; 
but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  he  continued  with  Agnolo  till 
the  death  of  that  master,  be  may  have  been  bom  as  far  back  as  1350. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  which  he  has  embalmed 
for  the  use  of  posterity  was  conveyed  to  him  in  direct  and  con- 
tinuous transmission  from  Giotto.  We  know  nothing  further  of 
the  fortunes  of  Cennino  but  the  melancholy  fact,  already  men- 
tionedj  that  his  treatise  was  composed  and  finished  in  a  debtors 
prison,  when,  at  the  lowest  computation,  its  iauthor  was  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  a  life  of  ill-rewarded  toil.  Froni  this  sad 
retreat,  in  a  strain  of  cheerful  piety,  which  argues  no  discreditable 
origin  to  his  misfortunes,  he  proceeds  to  invocate  the  persons  of 
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the  Trinity — that  tndst  delightful  advocate  of  all  sipners  the  Virgin 
Mary — St.  Luke  the  Evangdist^  the  first  Christian  painter — his 
own  advocate,  St;  Eustachius — and  generally  all  saints,  both  male 
and  female,  of  Paradise — ^not  for  his  liberation  from  prison,  but 
for  their  blessing  on  his  endeavours  to  instruct  posterity  in  the 
processes  of  the  art  he  loved. 

With  the  exception  of  mosaic,  encaustic,  and  painting  on  glass, 
there  is  hardly  a  process  of  the  limner's  art  with  respect  to  which 
the  eorious  in  such  matters  will  not  find  some  account  of  the 
practice.  o(  the  fourteenth  century,  with  directions  simple  and 
minute,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally  rendered 
obscure  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  value  and  import  of 
Italian  terms  of  so  old  a  date.  Signer  Tambroni,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  painting  in  encaustic 
had  been  discontinued  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto.  Cennini 
only  mentions  wax  in  two  places,  neither  of  which  has  any  refer- 
ence to  paintMtg.     Nor  does  he  mention  essential  oils.. 

For  reasons  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  is  probable  that,  the 
portion  of  the  work  which  will  attract  most  general  attention  is 
the  third,  which  treats  of  fresco,  designated  by  the  author  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  kinds  of  painting,  .  With  regard  to  the  pre* 
parati^n  of  the  wall  fcHr  fresco,  including  the  mixing  of  the  plaster 
and  the.  mode  of  its  a0plication,  Cennini*s  instructions  appear  to 
accord  generally  with  tliof^ethods  laid  down  by  other  auth(M*ities, 
of  which  the  curious  will  find  a  detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  He  malf.es  no  distinction  in  language  between 
the  .first  rough  coat,  by  other  writers  commonly,  called  the  amc- 
ciato,  and  the  intonacOf  or  final  layer,  which  received  the  colour, 
applying  the  latter  term  to  both.  With  respect  to  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  design^  we  apprehend  that  any  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  method  of  Giotto  and  that  of  later  masters  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  From  Cennini's  text  we  might  almost 
infer  that  the  design  was  sketched  out  on  the  arricciato  without 
the  assistance  of  a  cartoon  ;  but,  from  other  accounts,  and  espe- 
cially from  a  passage  in  Vasari^s  Life  of  Simon  Memmi,  quoted 
in  the  translator*s  notes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  finished  original 
design  was  prepared  on  paper,  but  of  small  dimensions,  and  co- 
pied off  on  the  dry  arricciato  by  the  usual  device  of  proportional 
squares.  This  copy  was  traced  in  the  first  instance  with  charcoal, 
and  afterwards  elaborated  with  a  fine  briish  in  water-colour 
Over  this  the  intonaco  was  laid  piecemeal,  and  in  quantities  cal- 
culated as  sufficient  for  the  day's  work;  for  though  Cennini 
admits  that  in  the  damp  weather  of  spring  the  plaster  may  be 
kept  wet  for  the  next  day,  he  deprecates  the  attempt,  and  says 
that  which  Is  finished  in  one  day  is  the  firmest,  best,  and  most 
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-beftiitifhl  Work.  We  are  a  liule  pandeA  to  judgfe  from  Cenninrs 
text  how  the  traces  of  the  design  were  preserved  through  the  in- 
tonaco  sufficiently  to  guide  the  painter's  hand.  We  infer  that 
at  this  period  the  practice  was  not  introduced  of  preparing  a 
working  drawing,  traced  from  a  full-sited  cartoon^  tmd  indenting 
through  it  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  moistened  plaster.  In 
this  resptet>  if  our  inferences  be  just,  the  later  practice  was  a  de- 
cided improranent  on  that  of  Cennini's  time  and  school. 

The  laige  cartoon  was  noble  practice  towards  subsequent  ope- 
rations, ami  the  result  was  often  in  itself  a  work  of  the  highest 
value — ^witness  the  cartoons  by  Agostino  Carracci  in  the  National 
Gallery  (prepared  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Farnese  palace) — and 
even  those  of  Hampton  Court,  which,  though  prepared  for  the 
looms  of  Flanders,  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican.  We  may  here  also  mention,  in  prefer- 
ence to  many  other  instances  better  known,  the  designs  of  Bee- 
cafumi  for  the  pavement  of  the  Sienna  cathedral,  a  work  which 
in  our  estimation  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  grace,  tenderness,  and 
sublimity.  Many  travellers  are  too  idle,  too  careless,  or  too  econo* 
Vnical,  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  boards  which,  except  on  cer- 
tain feast-days,  preserve  this  work  from  the  hobnailed  shoes  of 
rustic  devotees ;  and  there  is  a  popular  travellers*  error  that  a 
large  sum  is  required  for  this  purpose ;  two  dollars  is,  or  lately 
was,  the  fee,  and  the  sight  is  cheap  at  the  money.  The  discovery 
of  the  cartoons  is,  we  believe,  a  recent  one,  and  thdy  vrere  once 
purchasable  at  a  low  price.  They  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
collectors,  in  their  proper  place,  the  Sienna  academy,  where  we 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  travellers.  We  suspect  that 
among  the  careless  of  this  class — economical  he  never  was—- 
we  must  reckon  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  who,  in  a  cursory  notice, 
calls  the  designs  of  Beccafumi  grotesque.  He  might  as  well 
have  applied  that  epithet  to  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  or 
Titian's  Venus  of  the  Tribtuie.  We  suspect  that  he  never 
saw  them,  or  had  their  operculum  removed,  and  that  when 
he  wrote  the  passage  he  was  thinking  of  the  older  works  in  jmri 
matmdy  and  in  the  same  cathedral,  of  Duccio,  whose  Jewish  war- 
riors in  their  Italian  costume  are  both  stiff  and  grotesque  enough. 
Forsyth «  in  his  terse  manner,  does  Beccafumi  better,  but  iieeting 
and  imperfect  justice.  Accidents  of  travel  brought  us,  not  long 
since,  by  a  brief  transit  from  Seville  to  Sienna,  and  Beccafumi's 
Moses  striking  the  Rock  came  under  our  notice,  when  Murillo's 
masterpiece  on  the  same  subject  was  fresh  in  recollection.   We 

f referred  the  mastic  outlines  and  grey  and  white  marbles  of  the 
talian,  to  all  the  magic  of  the  Spaniard's  colour,  with  his  fidelity 
to  Spanish  nature. 
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With  respect  to  the  i»)lonrt  used  in  fresoo,  Cennim's  dkeciibns 
can  hardly  fail  to  exeite  ihnch  interest  fionong  our  eager  stu- 
dents ;  and  we  venture  to  direct  their  notice  to  the  following 
passage  of  the  37th  chapter  : — 

•  Some  painters  wash  orer  the  whole  face  wiA  the  flesh-coloor  first; 
on  that  they  put  the  vetdaeeio  [a  greenish  colour,  one  part  of  Wack  and 
two  of  ochre— p.  63],  and  retouch  the  lighte;  and  the  work  is  finished. 
This  plan  is  adopted  by  those  onhf  who  know  little  of  the  art :  but  do 
you  piiffsoft  the  method  of  colouring  which  I  sfaaU  point  out  to  you,  be- 
caupe  it  was  adopted  by  Giotto,  the  great  master,  who  had  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  bis  godson,  for  his  discipte  fi>r  twenty-four  years;  his  disciple 
was  Agnolo,  his  son.  I  was  Agnolo's  disciple  for  twelve  years,  and  he 
showed  me  this  method,  with  which  Affnolo  coloured  more  agreeably  and 
brilliantly  than  did  Taddeo,  his  father? — p.  42. 

We  suggest  a  eareful  oompariaon  of  the  instructions  whidi  fol- 
low this  passage^  with  various  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Coflamission,  which  detail  the  practice  of  the  present  day  at  Mu- 
nich aad  elsewhere.  The  main  point  in  which  the  process 
recommended  by  Cennini  difiers  from  that  which  he  oondeBms^  is 
in  the  avoidance  of  superposition  of  one  tint  upon  another ;  the 
main  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  to  blend  separate  tints  into 
one  another  without  positive  commixture,  which  he  strongly  de- 
precates, especially  with  the  flesh-tints.  Cennini  pursues  the 
subject  of  painting  walls,  both  in  fresco  and  secco,  with  much 
minuteness,  distinguishing  the  materials  onnmon  to  both  mediods, 
or  appropriate  to  mther,  and  stating  their  applicability  to  the 
various  difieveot  objects  required  from  painters  of  his  day  and 
country^old  men's  beards,  angeW  draperies,  &c.  The  following 
passage  (chap.  87)  argues  the  limited  and  unsdeniific  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  perspective  possessed  by  the  masters  of  this 
early  period : — 

•  Let  the  cornice  which  you  make  at  the  top  of  the  house  incline 
downwards  towards  the  obscure  \i.e*  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye],  and  let 
the  middle  cornice  of  the  building  facing  you  be  quite  even ;  let  the 
eoraioe  at  the  base  ef  ^e  building  ascend  in  a  direction  quits  contrary 
to  that  of  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  building.' 

The  example  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  of  individual  beginners 
in  design,  proves  that  rules  even  apparently  so  obvious  as  these 
are  not  superfluous,  but  their  Vagueness  indicates  that  Cetmini 
knew  of  no  method  empirical  or  scientific  for  fixing  with  exacti- 
tude the  points  of  sight  and  distance,  and  the  degree  of  inclination 
of  the  lines  converging  to  them.  Chap.  88  recommends  for  land- 
Scaj>e,  in  its  character  of  a  subordinate  and  accessary,  a  practice 
which  was  employed  as  an  aid  to  composition  by  our  Gains- 
borough;— 
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*  How  to  draw  a  mountain  naturally. — If  you  would  hare  a  good 
model  for  mountains,  so  that  they  should  appear  natural,  procure  some 
large  and  broken  pieces  of  rock,  and  draw  from  these,  giving  them  lights 
and  shades  as  you  see  them  on  the  stones  before  you.' 

If  we  pass  from  fresco  and  distemper  to  oil^  we  sball^  as  might 
be  expected,  find  that  subject  treated  with  less  detail  than  otherSi 
but  still  in  a  manner  w^ich  shows  that  it  was  no  novelty  to  the 
author,  and  which  enables  Signer  Tambroni  to  repudiate  with 
severity  the  theory  of  Vasari  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
.oil-painting  into  Italy.  We  apprehend  that  the  notion  attributed 
to  Vasari^  for  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  really  held  it, 
that  Van  Eyck,  alias  John  of  Bruges,  was  the  discoverer  of  oil 
as  a  vehicle  for  colour,  hardly  requires  refutation,  as,  however 
once  popular,  it  has  ceased  to  be  entertained  by  those  who  have 
investigated  the  subject.  It  seems,  however,  still  more  certain 
that  his  account  of  the  introduction  of  that  process  into  Italy  at 
so  late  a  period  as  1470,  is  disproved  by  the  very  existence  of 
Cennini  s  work,  finished  in  1437>  and  which  oontaias  such  a  sen* 
tence  as  the  following  (chap^  89)  :— 

*  Before  we  proceed  further  I  will  teach  you  tx)  paint  in  oil,  on  walls, 
or  in  pictures  (which  is  much  practised  by  the  Germans),  and  also  on 
iron  or  stone.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  process 
familiar  to  another  nation,  in  which  be  probably  includes  the 
Flemings.  According,  however,  to  the  story  of  Vasari,  Van 
Eyck's  discovery,  which  he  dates  at  1410,  was  kept  by  him  as  a 
valuable  secret  from  his  countrymen  and  all  others  till  he  sold  it 
to  an  Italian,  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
bom  some  nearly  forty  years  later,  and  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
Cenninfs  treatise,  viz.,  in  1449  or  1447.  The  gross  chronolo- 
gical impossibilities  of  this  statement — which  would  bring  Van 
Eyck  to  the  age  of  104  at  the  period  of  his  alleged  transac* 
tion  with  Antonello— would  suffice  to  show  that  some  vital 
error  was  involved  in  it,  even  without  the  assistance  of  Cenninis 
treatise. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  discussion,  we  may  say  that 
two  results  appear  to  us,  as  to  Mrs.  Merrifield,  to  come  pretty 
clearly  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  whole  question :  one,  that 
Van  Eyck  did  not  invent  the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle  \  the  other, 
that  he  did  discover  some  signal  improvement  in  its  application, 
which,  being  at  some  period  of  the  fifteenth  century  introduced 
into  Italy,  led  to  the  advance  of  that  branch  of  art,  and  which, 
we  fear,  is  now  lost,  without  having  been  replaced  by  any  nos- 
trum as  effective.     We  ground  this  latter  opinion  upon  mere 
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observatioh  of  facts.  We  write  under  serious  apprehension  that, 
for  the  works  of  many  painters  of  the  present  century.  Time  will 
not  perform  that  office  of  improvement  described  in  Dryden's 
exquisite  lines,  and  which  he  seems  not  yet  to  have  wearied  in 
performing  for  such  works  as  the  Van  Eyck  and  Beliini*s  Doge 
in  our  National  Gallery.  Of  these  it  might,  indeed,  have  been 
said  with  more  prophetic  justice  than  of  Kneller — 

*  For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand, 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand, 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  embrown  each  tint,  [ 

Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant ; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey, 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away.' 

Many  instances  have  come  under  our  notice  in  which  the  lapse 
of  some  twenty  years  has  reduced  pictures,  of  price  and  merit 
when  they  left  the  easel,  to  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  satisfaction  they  once  afforded  to  our 
eye.  We  kitow  that  the  anticipation,  or  something  more,  of 
premature  decay  is  entertained  on  the  other  side  the  Channel 
with  respect  to  some  contemporary  works  of  the  higl^st  excel- 
lence. Is  it  want  of  skill,  or  care,  or  labour  in  manipulation, 
which  makes  lights  turn  to  chalk,  and  shadows  to  black  ?  Men 
have  been  careless  and  sketchy  in  Italy  of  old,  and  the  result  has 
been  painful  as  any  now  to  be  witnessed,  but  not,  as  seems  to  us, 
the  same  in  kind.  We  believe  that  a  secret  has  been  lost,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  we  are  to  look  for  its  reco- 
very to  the  pigment  or  the  vehicle,  or  both.  As  ,  far  as  the  pig- 
ment is  concerned,  Cennini*s  list  of.  twenty- four,  twelve  only  of 
which  he  approves  and  recommends,  probably  contains  none  of 
importance  which  are  not  known  and  appreciated  at  present. 
Were  we  to  make  an  exception  it  would  probably  be  in  favour  of 
amatito,  a  colour  prepared  bv  pounding  a  crystal,  which  Mrs. 
Merrifield  thinks  was  native  annabar.  '  It  makes,*  says  Cennini, 
'  such  a  colour  as  cardinals  wear,  and  is  proper  for  fresco,  but  not 
for  any  other  use.*  His  directions,  however,  for  the  preparation 
of  each  show  the  care  with  which  that  preparation  was  conducted. 
Speaking  of  cinnabar,  he  says  *  if  you  were  to  grind  it  for  twenty 
years  it  would  be  but  the  better  and  more  perfect ;'  and  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  others  he  enforces  a  similar  precept.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  any  essential  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern  practice  consists  in  the  vehicle  rather  than  the 
colour.     The  Translator  remarks  in  her  preface,  p.  xiii. : — 

*  The  propriety  of  using  different  vehicles  on  the  same  picture  has 
lately  been  much  discussed,  and  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  un- 
favourable to  it.     Under  these  circumstances  the  practical  directions  of 
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C<i*iii«Q'  viU'  b*  yead  with  miich  iotefO^U  In  oliaplei  35  he  infonht 
U8  that  some  colour  siuat  be  u»ed  with  ene  vehicle,  some  with  another, 
Ac.-?-(p.  xxi.)'  It  mi^y  be  proper  to  observe  that  Cennino  does  not 
mention  the  practice  of.  mixing  liquid  vamieh  with  colours,  except  in 
that  remarkable  chapter  (161)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  custom  of 
painting  the  living  face  with  oil  colourSy  or  colours  mixed  with  varnish, 
m  order  to  make  the  complexion  brilliant ;  and  to  suggest  to  the  artists 
who  paint  with  the  composition  called  megelp  (mastic  varnish  and 
boiled  oil),  whether  that  can  be  a  good  vehicle  which  hikd  -  been  tried 
and  rejected  by  the  painters  who  flourished  previous  to,  and  during 
the  age  of  Van  £yek.  The  addition  of  the  litharge  on  which  the 
modern  drying  oil  ia  boiled  is  known  to  have  a  deletertous  effect  on 
colours,  by  causing  them  to  change.  It  ia  aomewhat  curious  that  the 
painters  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  revived  and  practised 
as  a  new  invention  what  those  of  the  fourteenth  eentury  tried  and  re- 
jected ;  and  more  extraordinary  still,  that,  unwarned  by  experience, 
they  should  continue  to  use  it,  in  spite  of  the  awful  gashes  and  cracks 
thai  disfigure  the  pictures  painted  with  this  vehicle.' 

Mr,  Haydon  is  of  opinion  (see  page  274  of  his  Lectures)  that 
the  old  masters  had  no  advantage  over  ourselves  in  their  material^ 
and  that  if  Titian  were  \o  enter  an  atelier  in  Newnaan-street, 
be  would  be  able  to  paint  the  Diana  and  Actseon  with  the  colours 
and  vehicles  he  would  find  to  his  hand.  We  think  this  may  be 
true^  and  we  hope  it  is  so^  but  the  question  is  whether  the  pic* 
ture  so  painted  would  stand  the  test  of  three  centuries.  If 
Cennini  were  writing  now,  we  believe  he  would  call  on  all  his 
saints  to  save  him  from  megelpi 

*  Know,'  savB  Cennini  (chap.  109),  *  that  you  cannot  learn  to  paint 
in  less  time  than  that  which  I  shall  name  to  you.  In  the  first  place 
you  must  study  drawing  for  at  least  one  year ;  then  you  must  remain 
with  a  master  at  the  workshop  for  the  space  of  six  years  at  least,  that 
you  may  learn  all  the  parte  and  members  of  the  art, — to  grind  colours, 
to  hoil  down  glues,  to  grind  plfister  (ge^sajtf  to  acquire  the  practice  of 
laying  grounds  on  pictures  (ingessare  h  aficom)^  to  work  in  relief 
(rdevape)^  and  to  scrape  (or  smooth)  the  surface  (radire)^  and  to  gild ; 
afterwards  to  practise  colouring,  to  adorn  with  mordants,  paint  cloths 
of  gold,  and  paint  on  walls  for  six  more  years :  drawing  without  inter- 
mission on  holydays  and  workdays.' 

— A  formidable  catalogue  of  mechanical  processes  for  six  years, 
which  the  modern  discovery  of  the  division  of  labour  has  spared 
to  the  student,  We  believe,  however,  that  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  materials  and  instruments  q£  his  art^  which  he 
purchased  at  so  large  a  sacrifice  in  the  fourteenth  century,  conr 
tributed  much  to  the  durability  of  his  woik, — to  the  lasting 
briUianpy  of  those  colours  which,  after  the  lapse  of  four  centu- 
ries. stiU  sp^ak  the  first  intention  of  the  master.    It  is  probable, 
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indeed,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  the  teachera, 
and  of  slavish  submission  in  the  pupils  of  these  times ;  that  the 
secrets  of  art  were  doled  oat  with  a  reluctant  hand  by  those  who 
saw  future  rivals  in  their  apprentices,  and  that  some  were  hoarded 
to  the  last.  Still  if  genius  occasbnally  had  to  endure  trammela 
which  must  have  cramped,  perhaps  impaired,  its  energies,  it 
secured  for  itself  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experience  and  un* 
interrupted  tradition ;  and  though  we  should  not  wish  to  condemn 
our  youthful  Jacobs  to  fourteen  years'  service  under  Labans  of  the 
Academy,  we  could  wish  to  see  something  like  the  relaticm  of  the 
Giottos  and  Agnolos  to  their  pupils  more  prevalent  than  it  has 
yet  been  in  England — more  of  the  emeriti  willing  to  teach — and 
more  of  the  young  willing  to  wait  and  learn.  Cennini,  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  doing  his  best  to  enable  the  student  to  dis- 
pense with  tuition,  thus  proceeds  ;•»- 

*  There  are  many  who  say  that  you  may  learn  the  art  without  the 
assistance  of  a  master ;  do  not  believe  them ;  let  this  book  be  your 
example,  studying  it  day  and  night.  And  if  you  do  not  study  under 
some  master  you  will  never  be  fit  for  anything,  nor  will  you  be  able  to 
show  your  face  among  the  roasters.' 

Cennini  is  very  minute  in  his  instructions  for  the  use  of  gold 
in  all  its  various  applications,  and  of  tin ;  but  deprecates  the  use 
of  silver,  except  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gold  for  beginners  in 
miaiatDre*  The  following  directions  are  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  feelings  in  which  Italian  art  had  its  origia  (chap. 
96):— 

*  It  is  usual  to  adorn  walls  with  gilded  tin,  because  it  is  less  expen-^ 
sive  than  gold.  Nevertheless  I  give  you  this  advice,  that  you  endeavour 
always  to  use  fine  gold  and  good  colours,  particularly  in  painting  repm* 
sentations  of  oar  Lady.  And  if  you  say  that  a  poor  person  cannot 
afford  the  expense,  I  answer  that,  if  you  work  well,  and  give  sufficient 
time  to  your  works,  and  paint  with  good  colours,  you  will  acquire  so 
much  fame,  that  from  a  poor  person  you  will  become  a  rich  one ;  anc^ 
your  name  will  stand  so  high  for  using  good  colours  that,  if  some  mas- 
ters receive  a  ducat  for  painting  one  figure,  you  will  certainly  be 
offered  two,  and  your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb. Good  work,  good  pay.  And,  even  should  you  not  be  well  paid, 
God  and  our  Lady  will  reward  your  soul  and  body  for  it.* 

Cennim's  body  was  rewarded  by  the  caption  of  a  sheriff's 
officer,  or  his  Florentine  equivalent ;  but  who  shall  say  what 
consolation  the  old  prisoner's  soul,  while  yet  in  the  body,  derived 
from  such  devotional  feelings  as  shine  forth  from  this  and  similar 
passages  scattered  through  his  volume  ?  Saintly  feces  may  have 
smiled  upon  him  through  the  stanchions  of  his  dungeon,  and 
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gracious  images  have  irradiated  its  inner  gloonii  sach  as  shine  not 
for  solvent  and  successful  men. 

Of  equal  rank  with  gold  in  Cennini's  estimation,  and  probably, 
in  point  of  expense^  even  a  greater  tax  on  the  resources  of  the 
struggling  artist,  was  ultramarine,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
he  gives  copious  directions.  The  precious  mineral  of  which  this 
pigment  is  composed,  lapis  lazzuli,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry,  which  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Liebig: — 

*  Of  all  the  achievements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  lapis  lazzuli  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  conclusive.  .  .  . 
The  analysis  of  lapis  lazzuli  represented  it  to  be  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  soda,  three  colourless  bodies,  with  sulphur,  and  a  trace  of 
iron.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  pigment, 
nothing  to  which  its  blue  colour  could  be  referred,  the  cause  of  which 
was  searched  for  in  vain.  It  might  therefore  have  been  supposed  that 
the  analyst  was  here  altogether  at  fault,  and  that  at  any  rate  its  artificial 
production  was  impossible.  Nevertheless  this  has  been  accomplished, 
and  simply  by  combining,  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  silica,  alumina,  soda,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Thousands  of  pounds' 
weight  are  now  manufactured  from  these  ingredients,  and  this  artificial 
idtramarine  is  as  beautiful  as  the  natural,  while  for  the  price  of  a 
single  ounce  of  the  latter  we  may  obtain  many  pounds  of  the  former. 
With  the  production  of  artificiaMapis  lazzuli  the  formation  of  mineral 
bodies  by  synthesis  ceased  to  be  a  scientific  problem  to  the  chemist ; 
he  has  no  longer  sufficient  interest  to  pursue  the  subject.' — Jjetters  on 
Chemistry.     1844.     Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

So  far  the  great  German.  With  all  deference,  however^  for 
his  authority  as  a  philosopher,  we  doubt  whether  die  painter  will 
yet  accept  his  manufacture  as  a  perfect  equivalent  to  the  article 
used  by  the  old  painters,  at  least  for  the  more  delicate  works  of 
the  pencil.  For  such  expanses  of  colour  as  the  roof  of  that 
church  of  Assisi,  for  which  royal'  piety  and  munificence  supplied 
the  lapis  lazzuli,  it  would  probably  fulfil  every  condition  required 
of  brilliancy  and  durability,  at  the  comparatively  trifling  expense 
described  in  the  above  passage.  We  find  in  the  Translator's  notes, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure,  that  an  ultramarine  of  very  superior 
quality,  discovered  in  1828  by  a  French  chemist,  M.  Guimet,  has 
been  sold  at  about  two  guineas  the  English  pound.  We  think  we 
can  recollect  purchasing  some  fabricated  from  the  natural  lapis 
Lizzuli  some  years  before  this  discovery  at  about  four  guineas  the 
ounce.  If  M.  Guimet's  secret  has  been  truly  detected  by.  a  brother 
chemist,  his  compound  approaches  to  a  synthesis  of  the  elements 
of  Liebig*s  analysis,  but  is  not  a  complete  one.  He  has  four  of 
the  elements,  but  the  iron  is  not  mentioned.  For  those  who  can 
afford  the  experiment,  and  prefer  stare  super  antiquas  vias,  and  to 
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resort  to  the  native  material^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  study 
Cennini*s  process.  It  differs  from  the  present  in  not  subjecting 
the  stone  to  the  action  of  fire^  in  the  use  of  lixivia,  and  other 
particulars.  Successive  extracts,  decreasing  in  quality,  were  pro- 
duced, the  first  two  of  which  Cennini  values  at  eight  ducats  the 
ounce.  The  result  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  the  me- 
thods which  produced  it  must  be  worth  investigation. 

Mrs.  Merrifield  remarks  that  there  is  no  brown  pigment  on 
Cennini*s  list,  whereas  modem  painters  are  in  possession  of  fif- 
teen. He  recommends  burnt  and  pulverized  bones  for  the 
priming  of  panels,  and  we  learn,  incidentally,  from  his  direc- 
tions, that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  diners  of  his  day  to  throw 
the  bones  under  the  table.     In  chap.  7  he  says, — 

*  You  roust  now  know  what  bones  are  proper.  For  this  purpose  take 
the  bones  of  the  ribs  and  wings  of  fowls  or  capons,  and  the  older  they 
are  the  better.  When  you  find  them  under  the  table  put  them  into  the 
fire,  and  when  you  see  they  are  become  whiter  than  ashes,  take  them 
out,  and  grind  them  well  on  a  porphyry  slab^  and  keep  the  powder  for 
use.* 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Murillo's  birth-place  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  manufacturing  (me  of  his  rich  browns  by  a  similar  process 
from  the  beef  bones  of  his  daily  oUa,  and,  as  we  have  heard,  this 
tradition  has  been  turned  to  account  by  an  artist  well  known  at 
present  in  Seville  as  a  successful  copyist  of  Murillo.'*'  Adverting 
to  the  great  Spaniard,  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  which  fur- 
nished us  with  this  anecdote,  that  the  purple  which  so  often  charms 
the  eye  in  his  works,  and  is  (me,  perhaps,  of  their  most  charac- 
teristic features^  was  imitated  from  the  stained  fingers  of  the  mul- 
berry gatherers  of  the  n^ghbourhood  of  Seville.  It  would  be 
more  to  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  tell  how  the  imitation  was 
effected,  but,  though  tradition  is  silent  on  this  pcnnt,  the  lightest 
trtK^es  of  the  operations  of  such  an  eye  as  Murillo's  are  worth 
recording* 

'  We  derive,*  says  Signer  Tambroni,  p.  xliii.,  *  no  small  advantage 
firom  chap.  151  and  the  three  following,  where  he  speaks  of  painting 
in  miniature,  and  of  laying  gold  on  paper,  and  in  iKMoks.  For  we  de- 
spaired of  discovering  the  method  of  gilding  in  that  heautiful  and  bril- 
liant manner  practised  by  the  ancients,  witli  which  they  illuminated 
their  manuscripts ;  and  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Ceunino,  who 
has  rescued  this  secret  of  the  art  from  oblivion.* 

■*  We  are  hicliued  to  believe  that  some  of  Onnini's  blacks  would  on  examination 
prove  to  be  browns.  Pure  black  should  never  be  admitted  on  wall  or  canvas,  for 
the  simple  reasoa  that  it  hardly  exists  in  any  department  of  nature  which  can  come 
within  &e  sphere  of  i|nitatioti.  In  vegetable  nature  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  flower  of  the  kidney-bean.  De  CandoUe  or  Mr.  Paxton  might 
pttfaaps  bring  other  uMtances. 
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Before  we  be^ipw  our  oopelu^ing  FemarloB  on  ibh  omueing 
aocientj  we  must  step  aside  for  a  little  to  the  new  work  of  aa 
English  veteran  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen»  Mr.  Haydon  s  Lec-r 
tures  on  Painting  and  Design,  The  various  performances  of  the 
painter  of  Solomon  and  Lazarus  with  the  former  of  the  abpve-t 
mentioned  instruments,  it  does  qoi  come  withiu  the  soope  of  this 
article  to  criticise.  Of  his  literary  contribution  to  art  ouu:  esti- 
mate is  favourable; — ^we  must  avow  a  very  general  concurrence  in 
views  and  opinions  which  come  recommended  by  the  vigorous 
language  and  manly  style  of  one  who  could  not  to  express  what 
he  did  not  believe,  feel,  and  understand.  On  many  important 
particulars  affi^cting  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye  Mr. 
Haydon*s  sentiments  have  been  much  before  the  public.  He  is 
known  for  an  enthusiastic,  but  profound  and  discriminating  wor- 
shipper of  Phidias  and  Raphael,  and  also  .as  one  who»  in  his 
admiration  of  the  past,  has  faith  and  hope  in  the  prospects  of 
England.  Though,  for  this  reason,  many  of  his  views  as  detailed 
here  will  not  be  new  to  his  readers,  the  form  of  Lectures  into 
which  he  has  thrown  them  is  one  which  will  bring  them  under 
notice  in  convenient  compass  and  agreeable  succession.  The 
practical  mode  in  which  he  treats  and  illustrates  with  a  strong 
hand  a  favourite  portion  of  his  subrject,  the  anatomical,  will  make 
his  treatise,  in  the  case  of  the  young  student,  a  valuable  appendage 
to  Albinus  or  Lizars. 

Mr.  Haydon  thinks  the  Greeks  dissected.  While  contemplat- 
ing the  Theseus,  or  passing  the  hand  over  the  palpable  excel- 
lence of  those  heroic  shoulders,  which  tell  even  to  the  touch  how 
Phidias  lavished  the  treasures  of  his  skill  on  objects  destined  in 
their  position  for  concealment  from  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
gods  he  strove  to  represent,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Haydon*s  theory.  We  think,  however,  the  fact  be  cites, 
that  Hippocrates  dissected  apes,  rather  a  stumbling-block  than 
an  assistance  to  it.  'Will  you  believe,*  says  Mr.  H.,  'that  a 
man  of  genius  stopped  short  at  an  ape  Y  Perhaps  not ;  but  if 
prejudice,  custom,  or  religion  had  not  made  the  interval  between 
the  ape  and  the  human  subject  a  wide  one,  the  medical  man  of 
genius  would  hardly  have  troubled  the  ape  at  all ;  and  if  either 
Hippocrates  or  Phidias  went  further,  they  probably  did  so  in 
secret,  and  never  admitted  human  dissection  to  its  proper  place 
as  part  of  a  system  of  instruction.  The  question,  however,  is 
one  of  mere  curiosity.  It  is  clear  that  in  times  when,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  the  obstacles  are  removed^  it  would  be  madness 
for  us  to  neglect  a  corrective,  which,  if  Phidias  did  not  possess  it, 
gives  us  a  chance  the  more  of  diminishing  the  distance  between 
that  master  and  ourselves.     Having  spoken  (p.  176)  with  due 
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v)d  diBOPiimiiatiBg  px^e  of  RcgrnoUkl^  Fufldii  mad  Opie,  Mn 
Haydon  cx)BtiQiiefl»  '  AU  thefte  had  one  trremediable  defect ;  they 
had  never  dissected  man  or  animal — ^they  trusted  to  their  capadi 
ties  and  practice ;  and  all  these  have  left  nothing  behind  them 
but  vague  generaliUes.' 

These  are  Mr.  Haydon's  English  instances,  negative^  but 
dQUBd,  in  support  of  his  views.  Let  us  stray  to  Italy,  and  substi* 
tute  for  Mr«  Haydon'a  respectable  trio  M.  Angelo>  Raphael^  oxsA 
lionardo.  Of  theiie  M*  Angelo  dissected  o^  initio;  Raphael^ 
whose  apparenticeship  ia  art  was  devoted  to  draped  Madonoai^ 
did  not.  What  was  the  consequence?  As  years  and  self^know-* 
ledge  increased  he  felt  his  disadvantage>  and  studied  anatomy, 
too  late  to  redeem,  in  his  own  ofpimon,  an  inferiority  he  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  the  last^  but  not  too  late  to  make  the  Cartoons 
what  they  are^  and  what  they  would  not  otherwi$e  have  been. 
Lionardo  did  more  than  borrow  from  anatomical  science.  He 
was  one  who  turned  what  he  touched  to  gold,  whose  skirmishes 
were  the  pitched  battles  of  other  men.  He  repaid  his  obliga- 
tions to  anatomy  by  the  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  human  frame 
which  Vasari  records  him  to  have  executed  for  his  anatomical 
teacher^  M.  Antonio  della  Torre.  These  designs,  we  may  meQ« 
tion,  were  executed  in  the  material  of  which  Cennini  speaks,  the 
Inatita  rossa^  or  amatito. 

*  What  Cato  did,  and  Addisoti  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong.' 

A  dictum  full  of  fallacies  when  used  by  a  swindler  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  suicide,  but  susci^tible  of  a  sounder  application  in  this 
and  many  other  instances. 

We  have  given  our  feeble  and  unprofessional  aid  in  corroborai 
tion  of  Mr.  Haydon*s  exhortations,  because  we  think  with  him 
that  severe  anatomical  study,  whether  essential  or  not  to  the 
Greeks,  is  the  true  corrective  for  the  prevalent  vices  of  English 
art.  We  have  little  fear  of  opposite  e:itremes>  of  pedantic  dis*- 
plays  of  muscles,  aud  attitudes  forced  and  invented  for  that  dis* 
play«  Faults  of  this  kind  are  more  likely  to  be  generated  by 
imitating  imitations>  by  the  practice  of  servile  copies,  which  Mr. 
Haydon  justly  deprecates,  than  by  going  to  the  real  sources  of 
that  power^  whiehi  like  all  things  acquired  by  much  labour,  will 
sometimes  tempt  its  po^essor — as  it  tempted  M.  Angelo — to  its 
too  ostentatious  display. 

There  are  few  seotioiis  of  Mr*  Hayden  s  work  from  which  we 
might  ^t  extract  some  sound  and  effective  passage.  From  some 
we  might  seleot  subjeets  of  friendly  controversy,  but  having  fallen 
oa  Aothing  which  appears  to  ua  dowiiy  her^y  or  dangerous  errors 
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we  prefer  to  coiximend  the  Tolnme  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  its  subject^  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  repay  their  study 
of  it. 

To  return  to  old  Cennini — we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of 
oil-painting  without  pausing  for  a  moment  on  a  very  curious 
branch  of  that  process  which  existed  in  his  tiroe^  but  of  which 
we  never  before  met  with  any  mention.  The  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  living  countenance  in  that  material  (chap.  161)  is  cha- 
ritably headed  'How,  having  painted  a  human  face,  to  wash 
ofiF  and  clean  away  the  colours.'  We  are  not  aware  whether 
the  inventors  of  Lynch  law  in  the  United  States  have  furnished 
any  receipt  for  removing  tar  and  feathers.  The  humanity  of 
Cennini  is  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  his  piety.     He  proceeds : — 

*  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  your  practice  you  will  be  obb'ged  to  paint 
flesh  both  of  men  and  women ' — 

If  the  author  had  stopped  here,  we  might  have  almost  concludeil 
that  the  patient  of  the  fourteenth  century  resembled  the  histrionic 
enthusiast  of  Mr,  Dickens's  novels  who  entered  so  warmly  into 
the  part  of  Othello  as  to  black  himself  all  over ;  but  Cennini 
adds^ — 

*  especially  faces  of  men  and  women.  You  may  temper  your  colours 
with  yolk  of  egg ;  or,  if  you  desire  to  make  them  more  brilliant,  with 
oil,  or  with  liquid  varnish,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  temperas.' 

Then  follow  the  directions  for  cleaning*^ 

*  Do  this,'  he  says,  *  many  times,  till  the  colour  be  removed  from  the 
face.    We  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject.' 

We  wish  he  had  said  more,  for  it  is  very  amusing.  He  goes 
on,  however,  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics : — 

*  It  sometimes  happens  that  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  Florence, 
endeavour  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  the  application  of  medicated 
waters  and  colours  to  their  skin.  But  as  women  who  fear  God  do  not 
use  these  things,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  obnoxious  to 
them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and  our  Lady,  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.  But  I  advise  you,  if  you  desire  to  preserve  your 
complexion  for  a  long  period,  to  wash  yourself  with  water  from  fcuntains, 
rivers,  or  wells  ;  and  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  use  cosmetics  your  face 
will  soon  become  withered,  your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  become  old 
before  the  natural  course  of  time,  and  be  the  ugliest  object  possible. 
This  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  on  the  subject.' — chap.  162. 

We  think  so ;  but  from  this  strong  language  applied  to  the 
decoctions  of  .white  lead  and  other  mixtures  used  by  the  Jezebels 
of  his  day,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  similar  caution  against 
the  use  of  oil  and  liquid  varnish,  we  infer  that  no  such  conse* 
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qnences  werp  to  be  dreaded  from  the  latter  mode  of  preparing 
the  face  for  exbibition.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  revival  of  the  practice  might  noi  be  attended  with  advantage, 
both  by  opening  a  new  field  of  employment  to  an  overstocked 
profession,  and  by  improving  the  aspect  of  polished  society. 
A  mere  likeness  now  once  painted  and  paid  for  ceases  to  be 
a  source  of  income  to  the  artist,  and  becomes  in  every  respect 
the  property  of  the  employer.  We  know  at  least  no  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  been  called  in  from 
year  to  year  to  follow  on  his  own  canvas  the  changes  of 
advancing  age,  to  insert  the  white  hairs  as  they  spring,  or  the 
wrinkles  as  they  trace  their  furrows.  Should  the  practice  of 
painting  the  face  itself  be  fairly  revived,  this  order  of  things 
will  be  reversed — the  face  will  in  some  sense  change  masters,  and 
requiring  from  time  to  time  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  will  invest  the 
family  painter  with  a  sort  of  beneficial  interest  in  its  features. 
We  know  of  many  countenances  which  could  liardly  fail  to  be 
improved  even  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  imagination  can  hardly  at  present  suggest  the  cnects 
which  will  be  produced  should  Mr.  Turner  apply  himself  to 
this  new  line  of  art :  this,  however,  is  not  the  point.  We  are 
looking  to  the  interests  of  art  and  its  professors,  and  not  to  merely 
saving  journeys  to  Cheltenham  for  gentlemen  lately  returned 
from  our  Indian  possessions,  or  to  the  renovation  of  faded  Pol- 
kaists  at  the  close  of  a  London  season.  It  is  for  high  art  we 
plead  when  we  ask  whether  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  might  not 
with  advantage  institute  a  premium  for  the  best  painted  member 
of  parliament,  or  other  conspicuous  and  historical  contemporary, 
to  be  exhibited  at  St.  James  s  on  her  Majesty's  next  birthclay. 

The  last  nine  chapters  expound  various  methods  of  taking  casts 
from  the  living  human  body  and  from  inanimate  substances,  but 
not  from  the  deceased  human  body.  The  practice  of  taking 
moulds  from  the  living  seems  to  have  been  one  in  familiar  use  at 
this  period,  and  to  have  been  employed  for  likenesses  as  well  as 
for  obtaining  painters*  models ;  for,  in  taking  a  cast  of  a  lord,  a 
pope,  a  king,  or  an  emperor,  we  are  cautioned  to  stir  rose-water 
into  the  plaster.  For  other  persons  he  says  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
water  from  fountains,  rivers,  or  wells  only.  Chapter  68  shows 
that  the  artist  was  sometimes  his  own  subject.  The  self-devotion 
of  a  Curtius  nrast  have  been  required  for  the  proceeding  it 
describes. 

*  Take  a  quantity  either  of  paste  or  wax,  well  stirred  and  clean,  of  the 
consisteiice  q{  ointment,  and  very  soft;  spread  it  on  a  large  table,  a 
dinner  table  for  instance.  Set  it  on  the  ground,  spread  the  paste  on  it 
to  the  height  of  hidf  a  braccio.    Threw  yourself  upon  it  in  any  attitude 
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jou  pl^ftM,  either  forward  of  baekward  or  on  one  eid^  And  if  thia 
pMte  take  the  impression  well,  yon  mutt  eslricate  yourMlf  from  it  dex- 
teioiiBlj,  80  as  not  to  diatttrb  it.' 

We  doubt  if  either  Sir  Martin  Shee  or  Mr.  Hajdon  would 
second  Cennini*8  proposal  as  to  the  use  of  a  dinner-tabl^^  and  we 
humbly  donfess  that,  wanting  f?onfideiice  in  our  own  dexterity,  we 
had  rather  throw  somebody  else  than  ourselves  into  half  a  braccio 
of  wax  or  paste — for  any  purpose— in  any  attitude. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  the  expression 
of  our  cordial  participation  in  the  prayer  with  which  the  vener- 
able Cennini  concludes  his  treatise,  that  Heaven,  and  the  favourite 
saints  he  particularises, 

'  may  give  us  grace  and  strength  to  sustain  and  bear  in  peace  the  cares 
and  labours  of  this  world,  and  that  those  who  study  this  book  may  find 
{nrace  to  study  it  and  well  to  retain  it,  so  that  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows 
they  may  live  peaceably  and  maintain  their  families  in  this  world  with 
grace,  and  finally^  in  that  which  is  to  eome,  live  with  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen,' 
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6.  The  Bomw^^e  of  Biograpliy  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Women  loved  and 
.  celebrated  by  Poets,  from  the  days  of  t/ie  Troubadours  to  the 

present  age;  a  series  of  Anecdotes  intended  to  illuetrate  the 
u^uence  which  feirude  Virtue  and  Beauty  hone  exercised  over  the 
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CO  long  as  the  Oriental  administimtioii  of  women  had  found  no 
S^  more  aolemn  defender  in  Western  Europe  than  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  the  most  earnest  friends  of  our  own  domestic 
s^rngmk  might  furiy  lie  atiU,  and  believe  that  tlieir  active  inter- 
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ferencewtts  soBreeiy  called  forth  bj  a  series  of  ineite  witty  and 
irotiical  letters.  But  when  a  member  of  the  Legislature^  accQS» 
tomed  to  the  double  and  simultaneous  duties  of  defending'^and 
opposing  the  Govemment-^when  a  grare,  thoughtful  poet^  well 
akUled  to  search  out  the  springs  of  honan  sentimentr-^when  an 
Ablo  polemieal  Wfiter^^when  a  phihaopher  versed  in  all  sefaools 
of  tlMnight — when  a  man  of  the  worlds  primelj  favoured  and 
sought  in  the  Faubourg  St»  Oennain  as  well  as  at  home  in  May 
Fair,  deliberately  tears  himself  away  from  the  delights  of  society — 
proceeds  on  his  lonely  mission  to  the  cides  of  the  East— there 
makes  his  personal  investigatuxis-i-4h«fe  calmly  forms  his  opinions, 
and  then  comes  back,  and  lends  to  the  Hareem  all  that  support 
which  is  derivable  from  the  effect  of  his  writings  no  less  than  his 
personal  influence,  we  cannot  oonsent  to  let  him  remain  unan^- 
swered.  We  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  however  astounding, 
and  try  to  argue  him  down» 

But  let  us  not  misunderstand  the  true  character  of  the  system 
now  formally  recommended  to  our  attention  by  the  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Milnes.  It  is  common  to  hear  people  speak  of  the  com- 
pulsory seclusion  of  women,  and  the  plurality  of  wives,  as  practices 
of  a  barbarous  kind,  peculiar  to  unlettered  nations,  and  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  reverse  is  the  truth. 
That  tin  of  degrading  the  sex  by  refusing  to  rely  on  its  honour,  and 
putting  it  under  restraint — it  is  tlie  sin,  not  of  new  and  barbarous 
tribes,  whose  habits  are  warlike  and  free,  but  of  old  decrepit 
nations  grown  jealous,  and  sharply  suspicious  by  forty  centuries* 
experience  of  the  married  state.  In  the  primitive  life  of  the 
lavage  who  wanders  abroad  in  search  of  precarious  food,  there  is 
litde  perhaps  of  ardent  love,  still  less  of  jealous  precaution.  The 
Woman  in  that  estate  untaught  as  yet  in  the  sweet  mystery  of  dress, 
and  toiling  along  through  forests  with  a  basketful  of  babies  at 
hcsr  back,  is  scarcely  so  highly  priced  in  the  affections  of  men  as 
to  excite  their  anxious  rivalry,  and  so  remains  hungry  and  free. 
When  in  pr<^;ress  of  time  the  hunter  becomes  an  owner  of  cattle, 
and  follows  pastoral  habits,  he  grows  more  tenderly  fond  of  his 
mate;  but,  liring  a  tented  life  far  removed  from  all  neigh- 
bours except  his  own  relations,  he  can  feel  and  rejoice  in 
the  glow  of  expanded  affections  without  drawing  upon  himself 
a  proportionate  amount  of  j^lous  anxiety.  In  this  phase  of 
Kfe  the  woman  all  scorched,  overworked,  and  ill  dressed,  is 
scarcely  yet  worthy  of  empire  r  but  when  families  gather  to- 
gether, and  live  in  cities  that  are  states,  and  wage  ennobling 
wi^,  then  man  attains  (so  far  as  mere  personal  grandeur  and 
dignity  are  concerned)  to  the  highest  rank  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable.     And  woman  too.    She  now  for  the  first  time  knows 
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the  ttrength  that  lies  in  beauty  well  wielded  and  well  arrayed : 
«he  sees  that  dress  is  power.  With  long  flowing^  simple  robes, 
and  pending  braids  of  hair,  and  by  the  merciless  grace  of  a 
proudly  inceding  step^  she  rules  the  rulers  of  men.  She  is  now 
the  very  motive  of  enterprise-^^the  prime  incentive  to  martial 
virtue/  The  noblest,  and  yet  the  most  human  of  antique  heroes, 
was  plainly  indebted  to  this  sweet  impulse  for  all  the  fame  he 
gathered ;  he  was  one  ill  sustained  by  mere  robustness  of  nerves, 
but  his  valour  was  of  the  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  kind ;  and 
be  was  daring  (he  said  it  himself)  because  he  so  loved  to  win  and 
to  hold  the  approval  of  women  with  '  long  floating  robes.'  But, 
time  advancmg,  small  states  were  merged  or  destroyed.  The 
more  complicated  systems  of  republican  policy  resulting  from  this 
change  seem  to  have  been  generally  unfavourable  to  the  influence 
of  the  sex ;  and  when  the  states  of  Greece  attained  their  highest 
celebrity,  the  women  found  themselves  driven  into  deep  retire- 
ment. The  GynsM^eum  in  point  of  seclusion  was  nearly  a  match 
for  the  Hareem. 

•  The  Roman  matron,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  managed ; 
and  the  men  who  affected  a  boundless  dominion  abroad,  led  a  diffi* 
cult  life  at  home.  When,  after  the  last  Punic  war,  the  Conquerors 
of  Carthage  had  attained  to  the  very  height  of  their  true  greatness, 
the  women  were  greater  still,  and  bad  power  sufiicient  to  procure 
a  complete  change  in  the  law  of  marriage.  They  had  always 
been  divoroeable  themselves ;  they  now  asserted  their  right  to  an 
equal  contract,  and  obtained  the  seemingly  delightful  privilege  of 
turning  their  husbands  adrift;  they  acquired,  too,  an  absolute  and 
inalienable  right  to  retain  the  property  of  which  they  might  be 
{lossessed  at  their  marriage.  Man  no  sooner  descended  to  a  legal 
equality  with  woman  in  this  respect  than  he  found  that  he  got  the 
worst  of  it.  The  actual  disisolutions  of  marriage  which  now  took 
place,  though  vastly  numerous,  yet  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
general  discomfort  which  invaded  '  the  blessed  state.*  It  is 
womanly  to  forgive,  but  it  is  womanly  also  to  threaten ;  and  the 
law  now  enabled  every  Roman  matron  to  keep  her  poor  husband 
under  a  perpetual  notice  to  quit.  The  wives  of  course  threw  all 
the  blame  of  this  domestic  misery  upon  the  wretched  husbands  ; 
and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  characteristically  infusing  a 
little  religion,  they  ostentatiously  set  to  invoking  a  deity  that 
seemed  to  be  made  for  their  purpose — ^the  Goddess  Viriplaca,  as 
they  called  her ;  that  is, '  Appeaser  of  husbands.'  Conceive  the 
annoyance  of  a  hen-pecked  senator,  compelled  by  his  wife  to  go 
and  beseech  the  goddess,  as  if  it  were  he,  poor  fellow^  whose 
anger  required  a  cooling ! 

Under  this  system  bf  rapid  e>(!tbange  and  free  circulation  of 
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women,  so  litde  of  domestic  happiness  was'  achieved,  that  al- 
though upon  political  grounds  the  positive  duty  of  marrying  was 
strongly  inculcated,  and  clearly  acknowledged  by  all,  yet  the 
number  of  those  who  ventured  upon  the  great  experiment  grew 
every  day  more  scanty.  The  noble  Roman  who  had  fully  enough 
of  public  spirit  to  sacrifice  his  ease  and  to  risk  his  life  for  the 
State,  yet  hesitated  to  encounter  for  her  sake  the  cares  and  perils  of 
wedlock.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  this  evil  had  so  far  increased 
that  statesmen  became  alarmed  lest  the  eternity  of  the  eternal  ci^ 
should  be  imperilled  by  the  increasing  scarceness  of  the  citizens. 
The  people  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  and 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  masses,  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  emperor.  On  the  right  were  the 
married  men,  dejected  indeed,  and  care-worn,  yet  proudly  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  consciousness  of  having  dared  and  suf- 
fered in  their  country's  cause. .  On  the  left  were  the  bachelors, 
and  great  was  the  city*s  dismay  (for  the  full  extent  of  the  eril  seems 
to  have  been  till  then  unknown)  when  it  appeared  that  this  selfish 
and  timorous  class  far  exceeded  in  number  the  wived  patriots. 
The  Emperor  spoke,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  youth  of  Rome  to 
make  a  venture  in  their  country's  ^cause,  and  bravely  encounter 
fair  brides.  Abashed  and  coi^ouflded,  the  bachelors  listened, 
and  sadly  awidted  the  fate  which  they  saw  approaching.  The 
Pappian  law,  consolidating  former  enactments,  was  levelled  point* 
blanic  against  the  crime  of  celibacy,  and  threatened  it  with  cruel 
penalties.  In  all  competitions  for  office,  of  high  or  low  degree, 
the  unhappy  bachelor  was  to  be  postponed  to  his  married  adver- 
sary ;  and  this  was  not  all,  for  his  right  of  succession  to  property 
was  actually  invaded,  and  wealth  that  otherwise  would  have 
accrued  to  bim  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its  course  of  descent,  and 
confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
enticing  rewards  were  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  matrimo- 
nial enterprise.  The  '  honours  of  old  age'  (which  would  scarcely 
be  aj^reciated — ^unless  perhaps  by  Young  England— in  these 
degenerate  days) — precedence  in  the  theatres  (which  meant,  as  it 
were,  all  the  boxes  and  stalls  at  the  opera) — perpetual  preference 
in  contests  for  place  and  public  emolument — anoeven  (in  the  event 
of  three  duldren  bom  to  him)  immunity  from  personal  taxes ; — all 
these  advantages,  and  many  more,  were  showered  upon  the  man 
whose  courage  and  patriotism  would  enable  him  to  undeigo  mar- 
riage. ' For  less  rewards  than  these,'  said  the  Emperor,  'would 
thousands  expose  their  lives;  andean  they  not  then  entice  a  Roman 
citizen  to  arise  and  marry  a  wife  ?'  The  bachelors  trembled,  but  did 
not  obey ;  all  kinds  of  fraud  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  eluding 
the  law;  and  many  a  man  got  formally  wedded  to  a  hannless 
VOL.  Lxxv.  NO.  cxLix.  u  child 
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cbild  of  four  or  fire  je^rs  old  in  order  to  ob^in  ^  civil  immu«> 
nities  of  a  }iusband  without  enduring  \i}%  troub^s.  Af^r  a  tipn^ 
tbe  complaints  of  the  gfeat  ui)yoke4  crjeated,  or  rather  constituted, 
amass  of  public  opinion  so  stropg^  an4  f»9  |iQStilo  fo  (be  ^icj^ 
execution  cSf  the  f'appiaii  law,  that  i^  prueltv  ffas  gradually  miti- 
gated—partly by  subsequent  enactmenti^,  and  p^tly  by  mere  force 
of  custom  and  humai^itv.  £ven  Nero,  with  a^  hi#  ^Id  steel- 
he^tedness,  wa^  toudied  by  the  piteous  wail  of  the  men-abput* 
tQWi^,  and  greatly  advanced  their  emancipation  by  reducing  the 
rewards  of  those  odious  public  informers  who  lived  by  denouncing 
celibacy.  M<Nreover^  the  emperors  som  coptracted  the  habit  of 
grantir^g  dispensations  and  indulgjences  which  ^i^bled  the  b24>py 
posse^3ors  to  retain  their  mdependeyice  without  ii^curring  a  for- 
feiture of  their  civil  rights,  an4  thus  in  the  end  the  law  as  it  were 
lealqed  away,  a^  all  laws  must  do  which  h^v^  nothing  but  words 
to  upho14  thep. 

Meantime,  however,  the  e^blisbed  despotism  pf  the  emperors 

J  as  drawing  along  with  i(  a  general  corruption  of  manners  so 
e|)asing,  that  the  wholesome  termor  inspired  f>y  the  Roman 
ipatron  if  as  gf^dually  replape4  )^y  feelings  alternately  sensu&l  aii^d 
coptemptuous.  The  whole  dignity  of  wpn^an  depei^s  upon  thft 
grandeur  of  the  male  character,  on  which  she  ea^erts  her  in^uence : 
i)  is  this  that  is  the  sole  foundation  of  her  power.  When,  there- 
fore, great  e^n^ires  load  the  earth,  and  the  individual  man  reduced 
to  pefso^al  insignificance  by  the  compression  of  a  steady  despotism 
becomes  a  fractional  quantity — a  mere  atomic  element  of  the  huge 
compacted  mass,  the  salutary  influence  of  woman  (we  put  meri^ 
courtiers  out  of  the  question)  must  dwindle  down  to  zero. 

'  Comme  les  kis/  says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  a  despotism,  ^  y  sont 
fi^y^res,  et  e^cut<Ss  sur-le-cbamp,  on  a  peur  que  la  iibertiS  des  femmes 
n*y  fasse  des  affaires.  Leu|«  btouillmeS}  leurs  indiscretions,  leurs  r^ 
puguances,  leurs  pencbaots,  leurs  jalousi^Si  leurs  piques,  cet  art  q^'opt 
l.es  petites  ames  d  intt^resser  les  graudes,  n'y  sauro^ent  6tre  sans  cun84^- 

quence EJles  dojvent  6tre  ejtrfememeut  esclaves^' — Esprip 

des  Lois,  liv.  vii.  c.  9. 

.  The  fate  of  the  womjen  under  H\^  declining  empire  pf  liomt 
illustrates  ai^d  justifies  thi^  cpncli^sion,  and  even  our  pWQ  history 
is  curiously  strong  in  confirm^ion  of  the  freiqichmvi*^  dogma ; 
fpr  ifi  \b\7,  ^nd  close  upon  the  very  point  of  time  when  our 
monarchical  system  bad  most  fiearly  gfpwn  into  deiqiptism>  4here 
i^ued  the  proclamation  '  that  women  |^hottl4  ^^  in^t  together  to 
babble  and  talk,  ^d  that  all  men  shoul4  l^^P  ^beir  wives  Vft 
their  houses.' — Hume's  History  of  England,  cap.  33,  voj.  iy.  p.  274* 
Napoleon  too,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  (witness  bif  viojei^ 
expulsion  of  Madame  de  Stael),  had  all  the  C^esarf'  iqs^inct. 

But, 
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)^ui,  the  mere  (example  of  an  absolute  GoTermnept,  as  well  as 
the  actual  pressure  of  its  authority^  contributes  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  women :  '  Cbacun  suit  Vesprit  du  gouvernement,  et  pof  te 
chez  spi  ce  qu  il  yoi|;  e^bli  ailleurs.' — Esprit  des  Lois,  ubi  supra. 
Moreover,  a  subject  )irho  is  practically  held  answerable  in  his 
life  and  his  property  fpr  s^ny  indiscreet  aptt  of  his  wife*s,  must 
necessarily  and  in  all  fairness  be  empowered  \o  keep  her  at  home. 
Pnce  possessed  of  this  authority^  he  of  course  ^erts  it  for  his  own 
jealo^s  purposes^  and  details  his  i^ife  in  durance  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  feelipgs  of  her  lovers.  Now  it  is  npt  of 
course  by  establishing  a  riviedry  between  husbands  and  loverf  that 
()omestic  happiness  is  tp  b^  secured,  but  still,  when  the  whole- 
some possibility  of  )n  is  excluded  by  bfutal  force, 
the  subjection  and  woman  are  comple^.  Frqin 
this  time,  and  not  3tary  value  of  the  sex  begins  to 
be  recognised.  Y  a  man  if  you  ask  him  ^  pricp 
for  the  eagle  that  i  nest  through  storms  and  sun- 
shine; but  offer  to  let  that  sings  in  ^er  cage,  and, 
if  he  loves  Ifnnet  And  accordingly,  in  pastern 
countries,  where  tl  the  ^x  is  pretty  i^early  com- 
plete, a  woman,  in  g  a  fortune  to  her  husband,  is 
herself  a  luxury  aj  5  pecuniary  standard,  and  paid 
for  in  hard  piastre  this  point  of  degradation  is  at* 
tained — when  onoe  it  is  established  that  i^he  who  shou|4  \^9  ^^^ 
willing  partner  of  man's  joys  and  sorrows,  is  ip  be  (lought  for  goldf 
the  repetitipn  of  s>ich  purchai^  from  time  ta  time  by  the  same 
person  $epm  to  fo|lo)v  as  an  almbst  necessary  consequence ;  for 
to  let  a  inan  ]}\xy  his  one  Wf fe,  and  to  debar  him  from  buying  twp, 
is  tp  attempt  i^^hii^ig  less  fjian  a  sumptuary  law ;  and  that,  we  all 
know,  is  ^.  yip^  of  inierference  with  human  free-will  noj  readily 
brooked  l^y  proq[)erpus  men,  and  always  e^y  of  evasion.  |f  ^oo^en, 
in  s)iprt,  can  be  priced,  andfreatpd  as  su^jpcts  of  barter^  they  must 
pefforce  obey  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  tlf^  distribution  of 
wealth,  an4  ^qkimulate  in  the  bands  of  tbp  rich. 

Tbifs  i^  spems  t^t  the  enforced  seclusion  of  the  sex,  and  that 
practical,  though  po(  perhaps  forn^al,  polygamy  whic)i  f^^x^\y 
results  ifrom  it,  is  pot  a  rude  bygoi^e  efjror — ^|ike  fba^  of  drowi^- 
ing  witf^e^,  of  burning  dissentprs,  or  believing  in  Jereniy 
Bentham — ^ut  iS|  on  (he  contrary,  ai^  incident  qf  overwrought 
civilization,  to  which  pven  we  in  oi^r  ejderly  days  might  arrive, 
^^ardingi  then,  t^e  Oriental  manageipent  aix4  distfibi^tipn  of 
^pme|(}  as  an  indication  of  national  seii^^lityi  we  qpnot  takp  v^ 
gop4  pa4  ]^r.  Miifies*  hint  respecting  the  tranqufl  delig|)t$(  pf  the 
bariefn — or,  as  we  are  npw  instructed  to  yfnter—hafwn*  Suc)i  a 
siuggestion  ifopnds  our  ^rai^i^y  in  t)ie  s^me  way  ^  if  ive  wef g  tpld 
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the  be«t  shop  for  bujing  smart  hair,  or  good/  steady,  quiet 
teeth.  Old  England,  we  say,  is  not  so  old  as  all  that.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  pretend  th^l  all  is  perfection :  on  the  contrary, 
we  confess,  in  the  name  of  the  sex,  that  there  is  much  to  answer 
for.  It  is  true  that  the  gentle  English  woman  can  scarcely  put 
on  those  terrors  which  nwde  the  Roman  matron  so  formidable ; 
but  then,  we  must  own,  she  has  now  and  then  some  few  pro- 
voking ways  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients:  she  can  go  to 
Exeter  Hall — she  can  listen  by  the  hour  to  the  harangues  of 
vociferous  idiots — every  vein  on  tier  brow  throbbing  with  mental 
ecstacy,  or  animal  magnetism^  or  both — and  then,  they  say,  she 
comes  home  and  pours  out  the  tea  without  one  remaining  spark 
of  enthusiasm ;  she  can  also  sometimes  write  books  against  her 
spouse — keep  all  her  lover's  notes — embroider  slippers  for  favourite 
preachers — and,  in  short,  make  a  good,  plain,  useful  husband 
completely  ridiculous.  In  the  first  instant  of  pain  occasioned  by 
seeing  these  things,  we  perhaps  turn  our  eyes  to  the  calm,  decorous 
East,  and  find  Mr.  Milnes  returning  thence  with  such  a  sweetly 
quiet  picture  of  hareem  life,  that  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of 
correcting  our  momentary  impressions  by  a  little  reflection,  that 
steady  attachment  to  the  cause  of  woman  s  freedom,  which  ought 
to  be  the  creed  of  every  true  Englishman,  may  stand  sonie  risk  of 
being  disturbed  or  chilled. 

The  distinguished  author  of  *  Palm  Leaves '  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  Englishman— or,  at  all  events,  the  first  publishing  English- 
man— ^who  ever  gained  access  to  the  sacred  hareems  of  the 
Orientals.  Ladies,  it  is  true|  have  from  time  to  time  found  admis- 
sion, and  have  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations;  but 
from  the  want  of  that  fiery  interest  in  the  subject  which  none 
but  men  can  feel,  their  accounts  have  failed  to  attain  that  point 
of  perfection  which  is  indicated  by  the  French  expression  of 
*  leaving  nothing  to  desire.*  There  was  a  strong  demand,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  public  for  some  account  of  the  hareem 
by  a  more  ardent  and  less  legitimate  visitant  of  its  mysteries.  In 
this  great  commercial  country,  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  anything  under  the  sun  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
an  abundant  supply;  and  Mr.  Milnes,  in  this  instance,  became 
the  channel  through  which  the  required  information  has  been 
obtained.  The  Society  of  Friends  will  naturally  be  curious  to 
know  by  what  ingenious  stratagem  the  member  for  Pontefract 
has  baffled  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  a  thousand  years,  and  walked 
unmolested  and  free  through  those  broad  marble  chambers 
and  deeply-shaded  gardens  where  Beauty  and  Mystery  dwell. 
One  contrivance  they  say  is  this :  to  put  on  the  attire  of  a 
woman,  and  gain  admission  upon  pretence  of  selling  choice 
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trifles  from  Paris  and  London,  and  especially  toilet- luxuries:  did 
Mr.  M ilnes  thus  disguised  make  his  way  to  the  women*s  apart- 
ments, entreating:  them  'just  to  try  his  only  true  and  genuine 
Kalydor  for  the  People,'  or  his  pots  of  modest  '  blushing  Paste  b 
ia  jeune  Angleterre,^  and  imploring  them  too  to  'beware* of  the 
unprincipled  persons  who  imitate  hb  inimitable  and  refreshing 
Essence  ct  la  fraicheur  du  sair  f '  Impossible.  Our  great  socisd 
favourite,  ever  sparkling  and  foaming  in  the  abundance  of  new 
and  bright  fancies,  could  never  have  passed  himself  off  for  even 
five  minutes  together  as  a  buying  and  selling  animal :  besides,  his 
assumption  of  the  feminine  character  would  have  been  defective 
in  one  respect,  and  too  complete  in  another,  for  he  would  surely 
have  betrayed  to  his  prettiest  customer  the  dangerous  secret  of  his 
new  mustachios.  Did  he  then  take  the  guise  of  a  hakim  dr 
doctor,  and  so  gain  permission  to  visit  a  sick  sultana  ?  By  such 
an  artifice  he  might  have  managed  to  see  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
between  the  folds  of  the  purdar,  and  to  feel  her  pulse  through  the 
web  of  a  gold- threaded  napkin ;  but  this  *  one  tractarian  more,' 
in  his  truly  Catholic  spirit,  would  never  have  rested  content  with 
spy  such  partial  experiences.  Did  he  then  pass  himself  off  as  tfaie 
kizlar  aga,  or  '  commander  of  the  ^irls  V  This  could  hardly  be ; 
for  although  there  may  be  some  pomfs  of  aflinity  between  officers 
of  this  description  and  the  half-German  school  of  philosophy  to 
which  Mr.  Milnes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  will  now  and  then 
give  his  adhesion,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  the  kizlar  aga  is 
almost  always  a  black,  and  that  to  assume  his  outward  appearance 
is  nut  one-half  so  easy  as  to  imitate  his  tones  of  thought.  Then 
how  were  the  guards  won  over?  These  stanzas  sKall  tell,  for 
they  sound  like  a  noble  strain: — 

*  But  the  heaven-enfiranchised  poet 
Must  have  no  exclusive  home. 

He.  muit  feel,  and  freely  show  it,-— 
.    Phantasy  is  made  to  roam : 
He  must  give  his  passions  range, 
He  must  serve  no  single  duty. 
But  from  Beauty  pass  to  Beauty, 
Constant  to  a  constant  change. 

*  With  all  races,  of  all  ages, 
He  must  people  his  hareem : 

He  must  search  the  tents  of  sages. 

He  must  scour  the  vales  of  dr^m  : 

Ever  adding  to  his  store. 

From  new  cities,  from  new  nations. 

He  must  rise  to  new  creations. 

And,  unsated,  ask  for  more.' — PcUm  Leaves^  p.  80. 
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pisiinctly  frbiti  their  lyrical  value^  tliese  line^  deserve  to  be 
writteti  in  letters  of  gold  over  Mr.  Mozon  s  door^  for  never  did 
man  declare  more  largely  the  precious  Rights  of  I'oeis.  Bui 
surely  it  is  only  to  bards  who  are  tinctured  with  modem  philo- 
soph}'  thelt  this  Magna  Charta  is  applicable.  A  sagacious  hus- 
band o^  even  the  Western  world  woiild  have  looked  twice  al 
Shakspeare^  and  even  at  righteous  Jbhn  Miltbn^  before  he  gave 
him  carte  htanche.  It  \i  plainly  their  adoption  of  diluted  Fla- 
tonism  that  enables  Mr.  Milnes  to  claim  for  our  contemporary 
rhymesters  this  very  flattering  privilege  of  going  wherever  they 
will,  and  doing  whatever  they  can. 

l'alleyrarid*s  opinion  respecting  the  gift  of  speech  hai^  no 
application  to  poetry.  It  is  riot  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
thougbt^  but  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  absence,  that  the 
power  of  versifying  is  most  commonly  exercised.  Mr.  Milnes, 
however,  has  no  need  of  this  covering.  There  is  a  ineariihg  in 
most  of  hid  poems,  atid  in  almost  all  we  see  how  well  the  fotce 
of  a  kindly  nature  can  impel  the  ciirreiit  of  versfe.  This  thyming 
in  him  is  not  a  mere  '  whistling  as  he  goes  for  want  of  thought.' 
He  used  to  be  almost  always  half  in  earnest  (that  is  saying  d 
great  deal  for  these  lukewarm  times),  but  now  that  he  comes 
gravely  singing  in  praise  of  the  Hareem,  we  must  really  venturfe 
to  question  his  semi-sincerity.  In  many  of  his  writings  Mt. 
MilneS  has  seized  with  a  poet's  instinct  upon  those  sweet  phases 
of  woinan's  character  which  never  could  have  had  an  existence 
beneath  the  cold  shadow  of  fiastern  tyranhy : — 

*  A  tbrobA  when  thb  sotil  is  entered 

By  a  hght  that  is  lit  above, 
Where  the  God  of  Nature  has  centred 

The  beauty  of  Love.^ — 
The  world  is  wide — these  things  are  small — 
They  may  be  nothing— but  they  are  all. 

*'  A  look  that  is  telling  a  tale, 

Which  looks  alone  dare  tell; 
When  a  cheek  is  no  longer  pale. 

That  has  caught  the  glance  as  it  fell ; 
A  touch,  which  seems  to  unlock 

Treasures  unknown  as  yet, 
And  the  bitter-sweet  first  shock, 

One  can  never  forget; — 
The  world  is  wide — Uiese  things  are  small — 
They  may  be  nothing — but  they  are  all.' 

^^PoewB  tf  Many  Years, 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  believe  that  the  author  of  these  fond 
lines  would  really  arid  truly  efface  from  the  world  all  that  beauty 
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of  sentiment  wliH  which  hfe  hrcaiheft  in  vetse  *  we  cantlbt — -^fe 
miisi  not — ^believe  that  for  thfe  sake  of  mere  decortun,  and  the 
humdrara  temptation  of  a  '  quiet  life,'  he  WOtlld  rob  the  Westferh 
world  of  its  dearest  treaiiure-^the  witling  heart  of  womAn.  It  is 
true  ^e  are  arguing  now  in  dome  degree  ad  homin^m,  ot  rathef, 
to  saj  the  truth,  ad  virum,  but  we  Cannot  jet  part  with  the  propter 
person  of  Mr.  Milnes.  We  ihtlst  divest  the  Hareem  of  every 
particle  of  that  support  which  it  might  derive  from  the  mere 
aatfaoritj  of  its  advocate.  One  of  the  darling  characteristics  of 
that  philosophy  which  slackens  the  poetry,  arid  Unihans  the  intel- 
lect of  its  followers,  is  a  craving  to  believe  in  evety thing.  These 
people  see  how  grandly  soared  the  Imagination  of  meh  in  old  time 
when  the  World  and  its  wonders  were  new ;  when  doubt  and  disf^ 
crimination,  the  destroyers  of  th«  poetic  faculty,  bad  scarcely  yet 
gained  a  reception ;  and  they  fancy  that  by  shamming  the  ancient 
credulity,  they  can  rise  otice  again  from  the  ground.  Delighted,  as 
it  were,  with  the  playful  innocence  of  childhood,  they  think  they'll 
be  playful  too,  and  so  put  on  long  petticoats,  and  shake  their  little 
rattles.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  simj^Iicity  assumed  in 
these  artificial  times  is  a  mere  mental  cosmetic*  deceiving  none, 
amusing  some  few,  aEnd  repelling  the  mass  of  mankind.  Thus  they 
treat  the  separation  between  plain  truth  and  gross  falsehood  as  a 
technical  and  invidious  distinction  unworthy  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  of  '  large '  and  simple  minds.  Mr.  Milnes,  of 
coarse  (we  must  use  our  old  bathing  phrase  to  express  the  prone- 
ness  of  his  leap,  and  the  totality  of  his  immersion),  at  once  takes 
a  '  header '  straight  down  into  this  shallow  pool  of  philosophy, 
and  comes  up  agaiti  With  his  eyes  hermetically  closed,  and  a 
mouthful  of  cast-away  creedi.  In  these  very  '  Palm  Leaves,'  for 
instance,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  omnicredulity. 
like  the  Romans  of  oldi  he  opens  his  facile  Pantheon  to  all  the 
stray  gods  he  can  catch.  His  '  One  Tract  More ' — the  cleverest, 
by  the  way,  of  all  his  writings-^had  quite  established  his  cha- 
racter as  an  Anglo- Catholic  of  the  high  Littlemore  type; — 
but  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  at  once  converts 
him  to  Islam  by  the  simple  process  of  setting  him  ashore  at 
Alexandria  i  and,  before  he  has  been  three  weeks  in  Egypt,  he 
delivers  himself  of  the  poem  called  '  Mahommedanism,'  which 
l:ohtains,  we  really  believe,  a  sounder  and  better  developed  ex- 
position of  Mahometan  faith  than  any  imaum  could  have  given. 
But  Mr.  Milnes  returns  by  way  of  Greece,  and  finding  himself 
at  the  deserted  shritte  of  Delphi,  he  coolly  gives  in  his  adherence 
to  the  deity  ^  the  spot  by  a  formal  declaration  of  faith.  Whethet 
he  goes  aJodg  with  trertain  of  the  fathers  in  their  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the.  veracity  of  the  oracle  he  does  not  explaiti, 
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but  contents  himself  by  repeating  his  own  heathen  oredo^  and 
expressing  a  little  contempt  for  the  unbelief  of  the  Christian. 
Now  whether  he  does  or  does  not  r«kUy  yield  his  belief  to  the 
ycicfi  of  the  Delphian  priestess  is  purely  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  one  which  must  rest  entirely  between  Mr.  Milnes  and 
Apollo;  but  this  we  must  say,  that  if  our  poet  will  put  his 
faith  in  all  he  reads  and  hears,  he  can  hardly  expect  us  to  put 
our  faith  in  him,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  relative 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the,  Hareem  system  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  if  it  had  never  received  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Milnes'  adherence. 

Yet,  although  we  repudiate  the  authority  of  his  example,  we  will 
gladly  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  his  sketch  of  the  Hareem : — 

*  Behind  the  veil,  where  depth  is  traced 

By  many  a  complicated  line, — 
Behind  the  lattice  closely  laced 

With  filigree  of  choice  design, — 
Behmd  the  lofty  garden  wall. 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne'er  surprise, — 
That  inner  world  her  alMn-all, 

The  Eastern  woman  lives  and  dies. 

*  Husband  and  children  round  her  draw 

The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests ; 
His  will  the  single  perfect  law, 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 

And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth-^ 
She  knows  not  elsewhere  could  he  found 

The  measure  of  a  wc^nan's  worth. 

*  Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined. 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves. 
Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind, 
And  birds  make  music  to  th^  loves, — 
She  lives  a  kind  of  fairy  life, 

in  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours.' 

^Palm  Leaves^  pp.  14,  15. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our.  Palmer,  forgetting  his  own  irr^ptimi, 
or  counting  that  as  nothing,  assumes  the  inviolate  sanctity  of  the 
hareem  to  be  a  matter  beyond  dispute.     But  is  this  the  case? 
What  says  Lady  Mary  ? — 

*  Tlie  Turkish  ladies  are,  perhaps,  more  free  than  any  ladies  in  the 
universe,  and  are  the  only  women  in  the  world  that  lead  a  life  of  unin- 
terrupted pleasure  exempt  from  cares;  their  whole  time  being  spent  in 
visiting,  bathing,  or  the  agreeable  amusjement  of  spending  money  and 
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iDfentiDg  new  fMiions.  A  husband  would  be' thought  mad  that  exacted 
any  d^;ree  of  economy  from  his  wife,  whose  expenses  are  no  way  limited 
by  her  own  £uicy.  Tis  his  business  to  get  money,  and  hers  to  spend 
it ;  and  this  nolle  prerogative  extends  itelf  to  the  very  meanest  of  the 
sex.'  {Letters  ana  Worhs^  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  '  The  women  here  are  not, 
indeed,  so  closely  confined  as  many  have  related ;  they  enjoy  a  high  de- 
gree of  liberty,  even  in  the  bosom  of  servitude,  and  they  have  methods  of 
evasion  and  disguise  that  are  very  favourable  to  gallantry.'  {lb.  p.  110.) 
'  As  to  their  morality  or  good  conduct,  I  can  say,  like  Harlequin,  that 
'tis  just  as  it  is  with  you ;  and  the  Turkish  ladies  don't  commit  one  sin 
the  less  for  not  being  Christians.  Now  that  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with 
their  ways,  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  either  the  exemplary  discretion  or 
extreme  stupidity  of  all  the  writings  that  have  given  accounts  of  them. 
This  perpetual  masquerade  gives  them  entire  liberty  of  following  their 

inclinations  without  danger  of  discovery You  may  easily 

imagine  the  number  of  faithful  wives  very  small  in  a  country  where  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  lover's  indiscretion,  since  we  see  so  many 
have  the  courage  to  expose  themselves  to  that  in  this  world,  and  all  the 
threatened  punishment  of  the  next,  which  is  never  preached  to  the 
Turkish  damsels.  Neither  have  they  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
resentment  of  their  husbands ;  those  ladies  that  are  rich  hhving  all  their 
money  in  their  own  hands.' — lb.  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

It  is  truly  pleasing  to  see  that  these  two  defenders  of  the 
Oriental  system  attain  their  common  conclusion  by  paths  exactly 
opposite.  The  meek  pilgrim  of  Pontefract  approves  the  jealous 
precautions  of  the  hareera,  because  he  believes  them  effectual — 
the  clever  ambassadress  regards  thfenv  with  ebntemptuons  indul- 
gence, because,  as  she  says^  they  not  only  utterly  fail  in  their 
object,  but  actually  facilitate  the  trespasses  of  those  for  whose 
exclusion  they  are  contrived.  Good  Mabmoud  Effendi  returns 
rather  suddenly  to  his  young  wife*s  favourite  chamber^  and  glances 
with  rapture  upon  the  sweet  *  form  that  none  but  be  can  touch, 
the  face  that  he  alone  of  living  men  has  right  to  see*  (Palm 
Leaves,  p.  17) ;  but  standing  near  her  he  finds  a  person  in 
woman*s  attire,  who  seems  to  be  treating  for  the  sale  of  silks  and 
stu£Es ;  the  face,  long  before  he  approached,  was  carefully  covered 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  to  show  no  sign  of  itself  except 
eyes;  the  creature  is  rather  tall  for  a  woman,  and  carries  its 
drapery  clumsily.  How  happy  is  Mabmoud  Effendi,  according 
to  Mr.  Mifaies— -how  exceedingly  wretched,  according  to  Lady 
Mary!     The  poet  assures  him  that  she  whom  he  loves  is— 

^  An  idol  in  a  secret  shriue, 
Where  one  high  priest  alone  dispels 

The  solitude  of  charms  divine. 
And  in  his  happiness  she  lives, 

And  in  his  honour  has  her  own,  .  . 

And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gives 

Can  be  too  much  for  him  alone.'— Po^  Leaves^  p.  15. 
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The  ambassadress^  on  the  other  hand,  iells  11^  that  hdppily  the 
fiffetidi  datres  not  fdt  the  life  of  him  touch  that  feilk-Seller's  reil 
(the  yashmak),  but  that  if  he  could  draw  it  siside,  he  might  find 
a  good  pair  of  whiskers.!  Whether  there  be  better  ground  for 
L^y  Mary's  suspicion,  or  for  the  poet's  happy  confidence^  we 
can  hardly  now  determine,  but  at  all  events  it  is  biel4y  ingtriiQ-* 
tive  to  contrast  my  Lady*s  sagacity  with  the  fond  credulity  of  Mr« 
Milnes*  sex. 

But  eren  supposing  this  system  to  be.  effectire  in  pretentin^ 
Any  actual  invasion  of  th^  marital  rightsi  how  poor  and  flat  is  th^ 
irirtue,thU8  etlforced !  Freed  from  moral  responsibility  by  coer- 
cion, the  wbman  of  the  Bast  may  display  all  those  virtues,  and 
sill  those  outward  sigtls  df  virtues^  whidi  are  required  by  the  rules 
of  thb  prison ;  but  iheih  naust  end  her  merit.  The  utmost  that 
restraint  can  effect  upon  human  beings  is  conformitv-— conformity 
with  rules  prescribed.  Men  may  have  in  their  helpmate  the 
virtues  enforced  by  compulsion,  or  the  virtues  that  spring  (rtmk 
free  will,  but  they  caanot  hiive  both.  When  im  Oriental  woman 
18  free  from  the  superintendence  of  others,  she  is  free  altogether^ 
Mr.  Reid  mentions  that  the  late  Sultan's  favourite  vrife  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  theatre  of  Pera.  Her  wa|^n  was  drawn 
into  the  pit  by  bullocks ;  she  remained  in  this  carriage  as  loi^  ii 
the  performance  lasted ;  but  finding  that  the  crowd  iinmediately 
surrounding  the  equipage  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Franks^ 
she  soon  contrived  to  get  her  yadimak  into  that  state  of  disar- 
rangement which  ensured  its  falling  down  from  time  to  tim^  and 
otherwise  conducted  herself  in  a  way  that  wbold  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  humblest  of  Ottoman  husbands.  On  anotbw 
occasion  the  waggons  of  the  Imperial  hareem,  whilst  resting,  if 
we  rightly  remember,  in  the  shaide  of  the  trees  near  the  '  sweet 
waters/  encountered  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  (unfortunately 
for  Uieir  peace  of  mind)  were  accompanied  by  a  tourier  verjr 
much  better-looking  than  themselves.  The  result  was  that  oar 
countrymen  returned  immensely  disgusted  at  the  attentions  which 
the  sultanas  thought  proper  to  lavish  upon  their  handsome  at- 
tendants So  much  for  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  husband,  with  all 
his  enormous  apparatus  for  enforcing  decorum  and  virtue !  And 
would  Mr.  Milnes  really  desire  to  exercise  such  a  paltry  empire 
as  this,  which  extends  to  the  mere  limbs  of  gentle  woman,  aild 
leaves  her  sweet  fancy  all  free  to  light  as  it  may  upon  couriers 
and  serving-men  7 

Ourbardy  no  doubt,  when  imagining  his  Stanzas  on  the  hareem, 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  beauty  of  his  picture  would  consist 
in  the  air  of  deep  calm  and  soft  repose  vrith  which  he  has  really 
surrounded  it — he  saw  too  that  all  this  calm  and  ri^pose  would  be 
sjklly  endangered  if  he  admitted  upon  die  scene  more  wives  than 
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oHfe,  atid  he  hieis  thereffdre  takeii  the  atidaciaus  poetical  lieehb^  of 
importing  itiio  Mahofiriet^il  countries  s  kjktem  (rf  strict  itionbganiy. 
To  jiistify  thift^  be  tells  tis  in  d  part  of  hut  pteface,  plainly  founded 
tin  Lady  Mary  Wortlcfy's  letters^  that  a  man  who  had  iiiarried  a 
Wtiman  bf  respeetable  family  would  scarcely  renture  to  take  a 
Second  pattner.  Now  Lady  Mary's  pbservattohji  were  eei'tainljr 
pointed  at  those  who  have  interiniLtried  with  ihembers  of  the 
Imperial  faniily,  and  if  taken  in  reference  to  any  of  humbler 
race,  at^  completely  without  foundation.  The  habitual  reserve 
of  the  Orientals  in  sj^eaking  of  wom^n  will  account  in  some 
iheaksure  hot  for  the  existence  of  a  sincere  and  Well-founded 
flofibt  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
bring  the  mattet  in  c[^estion  at  dl.  No  traveller  investig^ating 
the  mystery  whilst  iii  the  East  could  hkve  fdled  to  liteute  hnnself 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  indulge  in  a  multiplicity  of 
wives ;  but  the  blessed  state  of  matrimotiy  is  a  topic  of  cohver* 
sation  so  carefully  shunned  by  MussulmsUiJ^,  and  so  Jitile  favoured 
Cfven  by  Christian  Rayahs,  that  if  one  bHng  in  England  irbte  to 
tAke  up  with  the  faith  that  Miahomet's  Uberality  in  point  of  wives 
had  been  all  thrown  aWay,  he  might  very  eai^ly  gd  from  thfe  Bos^ 
phorus  to  the  Brainahpootra  Withoiit  being  forced  to  part  ^tb 
his  notion.  Lord  Bacon  demolished  the  fallacy  of  h  prioH  reason* 
kig,  but  the  practice  of  a  priori  observation  is  still  in  full  use. 
Mr.  Milues  has  adopted  it.  Sitting  in  Pall  Mall^  he  felt  the 
poetic  difficulty  of  being  encumbered  with  numerous  Ivives.  No 
man  better  ktioliirs  how  to  manage  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  heart,  and  so 
on,  but  he  sHw  at  onto  that  these  tMngS  would  not  bear  to  be 
multiplied  by  Ibur- — that 

'  The  UQa  of  my  nights  and  days» 

My  spirit's  queen,'— (Potfiw*  (^  Many  Years) 

could  not  be  turned  into  a  quartetto ;  and  that  the  difBcultv  of 
dragging  ih  those  *Jbkr  fond  hearts '  was  iusi^perable.  Proceeaihg 
to  the  Levant  with  his  mind  thus  preotxnipied,  he  at  OttCe  effects 
a  theoretical  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  ^[Uietly  Confiscates  for  his 
oWri  poetifc  |mrposes  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Mussulman's 
dearest  pbssessioiis. 

The  sheer  trhth  of  the  matter  stands  thus : — Mahometans  of 
the  upper  class  for. the  most  paH  indulge  in  an  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  wives.  We  say  of  wives,  because  ihdu^h  the  list  of  a 
Mussulnlan's  spouses  is  confined  to  four,  yet  the  number  of 
favouted  slaves  is  unlimited,  and  the  domestic  station  of  these 
wollieh  is  such  that  the  distinetidn  between  them  and  the  legal 
wives  is  of  a  putely  technical  kind.  When  Lord  Palmerston  (by 
Way  of  a  sugar-plum  for  the  ladies  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  sureljr  not 
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in  ignorance  of  his  subject,  for  that  is  the  last  defect  that  could 
be  imputed  to  him)  thought  proper  to  order  that  Her  Majestj*s 
ambassador  at  the  Porte  should  use  his  influence  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  he  received  from  Lord 
Ponsonby  a  short  and  pithy  reply,  which,  by  referring  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Sultan's  mother,  and  the  parentage  of  the  chief  men 
in  the  empire,  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  connexion  between 
the  Ottonu^n  and  the  yashmak'd  portion  of  his  property  is,  to  all 
intents,  a  family  relationship,  implying  no  sort  of  degradation. 
There  is  usually,  however,  a  difference  of  race  between  the  wife 
and  the  slave,  the  former  being  generally  a  native  of  the  bus- 
iMuid's  country,  and  the  latter,  if  white,  being  of  the  Georgian  or 
Circassian  stock.  The  slave  too  is  generally,  we  believe,  a  better 
instructed  person  than  the  wife.  It  appears  that  girls  captured 
in  Circassia  are  usually  disposed  of^  at  a  very  early  age^  to  Jewish 
merchants,  and  that  these  men  are  accustomed  to  take  a  strongly 
enlightened  view  of  the  education  question.  They  find,  it  is  said, 
by  experience,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  child's  intellect  makes 
large  return  in  beauty ;  and  that  a  girl  at  fifteen  will  be  many  per 
cent,  more  beaming  and  attractive,  if  the  mind  that  illumines  her 
features  be  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature.  A  promising 
child,  therefore,  is  often  well  taught  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  the 
languages  of  Arabia  and  Persia ;  and  thus  is  enabled  to  stand  in 
advantageous  contrast  with  those  of  her  more  homely  colleagues 
who  have  been  ritually  married.  Besides,  she  has  the  advantage 
of  having  been  seen  by  her  owner  before  the  purchase,  and  is 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  a  subject  of  disappointment  than  a  wife 
selected  and  taken  upon  the  faith  of  mere  verbal  descriptions. 

At  the  very  time  that  our  bard  was  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile^  as  blind  as  Homer,  the  '  Englishwoman  in  Egypt ' 
was  visiting  many  a  hareem,  and  carefully  counUng  the  wives. 
The  excellent  little  book  which  results  from  her  observations 
gives  us,  in  a  few  pages,  more  information  on  the  grand  mystery 
of  Oriental  homes  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  draw  from 
other  sources.  Mrs.  Poole  plainly  looked  at  all  around  her  with 
a  wish  to  reach  pleasant  conclusions:  and  at  first  she  would 
hardly  consent  to  part  with  the  hope  that  the  polygamy  permitted 
to  Mussulmans  was  really  and  truly  practised.  The  truths  how- 
ever, soon  forced  itself  upon  her  observation.  She  was  ireceived 
with  much  cordiality  and  kindness  in  many  of  the  '  high  hareems ;' 
and  of  these,  if  we  rightly  understand  her,  there  was  only  one 
that  owned  the  sway  of  a  solitary  wife.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
establishments  whidi  she  visited,  there  were  not  only  numy  fair 
slaves,  but  two  or  more  lawful  wives ;  and  even  when  she  had 
satisfied  herself  as  to  the  number  of  spouses  contained  in  a 
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single  bareem,  she  could  not  feel  certain  that  she  had  got  to  the 
end  of  the  list. 

M  remember  writing/  says  she.  Via  my  simplicity,  that  I  believed 
Mabommed  Ali  Pacha  to  have  but  two  wives ;  but  bavins  been  intro- 
duced to  another  of  bis  wives,  the  mother  of  Haleem  Bey,  m  his  hareem 
in  the  citadel,  I  conjecture  that  there  is  yet  another,  making  the  full 
Muslim  allowance,  namely,  four  wives.* — Englishwoman  in  Bgypt^ 
Letter  80. 

It  is  true  that  the  Englishwoman's  visits  were  chiefly  made  to 
the  establishments  of  wealthy  and  distinguished  men.  If  she  had 
gained  admission  to  the  homes  of  people  belonging  to  the  middle 
class^  she  would  have  found  many  an  instance  of  a  thrifty  mer- 
chant rigidly  stinting  himself  in  nuptial  luxuries,  axid  going  on 
year  after  year  with  a  single  yokefellow.  On  the  other  hand, 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  reck- 
lessness and  extravagance  which  often  accompany  poverty ;  and  as 
an  improvident  Christian  will  fall  into  habits  of  drinking,  just  so 
an  improvident  Mussulman  will  often  take  to  marrying. 

We  have  no  dread  of  seeing  this  kind  of  Mahometan  licence 
admitted  or  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Milnes,  if  be  chooses,  can  quote  St.  Augustine,  and 
tell  us  thai  the  ordinances  of  religion  on  this  point  must  bend  to 
the  customs  of  mankind ;  and  that  when  polygamy  is  sanctioned 
by  usage,  it  is  not  criminal : — '  Quando  mos  erat,  crimen  non 
erat ;  nunc  propterea  crimen  est  quia  mos  non  est  *  (in  Faust, 
lib.  xxii.  c.  47).  'When  it  was  a  custom  it  was  no  crinie;  now 
it  is  a  crime  because  it  is  not  the  custom.*  But  even  if  fifty 
'  tracts  more'  were  written  in  support  of  this  heresy,  we  still  think 
that  England  would  keep  herself  free  from  the  stain.  The  spirit, 
the  self-respect,  the  ripened  intellect,  but  chiefly  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  long-enduring  graces  of  the  Englishwoman,  and  her  matronly 
beauty  surpassing  the  charms  of  her  waltzing  era,  mak^  it  almost 
impossibfe  that  any  sane  husband,  whatever  the  law  might  allow, 
could  dare  to  give  her  a  colleague.  The  temerity  of  such  an 
attempt  would  be  frightful,  even  where  the  husband  might  be 
rich  enough  to  provide  several  establishments  upon  a  scale  of 
exactly  equal  splendour ;  but  how  much  more  so  when  all  the 
claimants  upon  his  marital  affection  dwelt  under  the  same  roof ! 
Fancy  being  the  eldest  wife  of  a  younger  son  who  had  over- 
married  himself,  and  lived  in  a  house  with  a  narrow  staircase ! 

But  besides  this  chorus  of  wives  and  fair  slaves^  there  \i  another 
class  of  connexions  that  swells  the  numbers  of  the  hareem.  The 
widowed  mother  of  the  owner,  unless  she  be  dead,  or  living  with 
some  other  of  her  sons,  is  the  prima  donna  of  the  establishment^ 
which  is  also  the  hom6  of  aunts  and  sisters^  and  even  sometimes 
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of  more  a^ed  relations.  Mr.  Milnes  speaks  rather  contemptu- 
ously of  OUT  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  as  having  been  derived 
from  the  ballet>  and  therefore  in  all  points  false.  This  is  talkipgf 
too  broadly.  We  have  often  seen  the  grandmammas  of  the 
hareem  repriesenled  with  admirable  fidelity  by  some  of  the  opera 
chorus  ^  girls.'  Moreover,  we  ^re  to  recollect  (and  this  applies 
to  al|  wfLp  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  woman-servant)  that  the 
Oriental  lady^  like  the  princesses  of  old,  lives  perpetually  sur* 
rQunde4  by  her  handmaidens,  and  maintains  with  thep^  an  inter- 
course  of  the  most  familiajr  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
believe  that  the  '  school-room,*  a^  it  is  called,  of  an  English 
gentleman's  house^  in  lyhich  three  or  four  girls,  of  fron^  (welve  tp 
fifteen,  were  teasing  their  grandmother,  or  playinjg^  a^d  fomping 
with  |heir  favourite  msud-servants,  would  give  a  ^ruer  i(|ea  of  th.e 
habitual  life  in  the  hareem  than  any  other  example  which  this 
country  would  afford.  We  speak  of  a  hareem  newly  formed,  for 
when  the  confluent  families  of  cl^ildren  begin  tp  grow  up  ^nd 
multiply,  the  whole  gynseceum  notoriously  degenerates  into  a 
nursery ;  and  as  no  closed  door  is  ailo5ye4,  aU  quiet  i$  out  pf  the 
question.  The  Turk,  indeed,  does  love  repose,  and  iiothing  can 
exceed  the  liberality  with  which  he  indulges  himself  ii^  the  grati- 
fication of  his  taste;  but  he  would  not,  we  are  sure,  adopt  Mr. 
Milnes*  advice  yi\\h  respect  to  the  readiest  mode  of  attainmg  this 
blessing.  When  the  longing  Ibf  mere  tranquillity  comes  stealing 
over  his  spirit,  ]ie  follows  that  pious  obs.ervance  which  we  in  more 
northern  climes  can  scarcely  appreciate.  Upon  some  spot  of 
ground  near  a  mosque,  made  holy  by  religioqs  associations,  and 
deeply  shaded  by  trees,  he  will  sit  as  sti^  as  ap  idol  of  stone, 
calmly  letting  the  boyrs  s^m  round  him,  and  seeming  to  gather 
in  sanctity,  not  by  worded  prayer,  nor  even  by  dint  oi  thought, 
but  rather  by  ^he  |[^as^^ve  absorption  of  mst  SQ  much  truth  as  piay 
come  with  the  whispering  breeze.  Wh<^U  ^^  l^t  he  has  had  his 
full  of  repose,  afid  fee)s  bis  nerves  strung  for  the  pleasures^  the 
toils,  and  the  sufiferings  of  active  life,  then  it  is  that  he  faces  )^is 
hareem,  and  encounters  the  lopd  commands  of  his  ipother^  tb^ 
^dvice  of  his  two  grandmammas,  the  warnings  of  hi^  aunt$,  jthe 
complaints  of  his  unmarried  sis^jers,  the  frolics  pf  all  bis  chil4rei:^, 
and  the  lively  cjatter  pf  wives.  Whoever,  drawing  a  picture  of  an 
Oriental  l^ome,  ascribps  to  the  woman  that  gentle  softness  of  cha^ 
racter  which  ('  Books  pf  Beauty '  ipform  us)  ajre  always  lound  in 
lyfayfair,  must  either  1>e  speaking  in  ignorances  of  J^s  splendid 
sul:ject,  or  else,  from  qapre  habit,  is  b^rP^ng  upon  pj^ie  of  thosje 
false  old  strings  which  >ye  are  so  apt  to  set  twafig^pg  whe^py/sf 
the  sex  is  pur  theme,  'ji'be  woman  pf  the  East  (>ye  spea|c  j^off  oi 
the  masf,  an4  Pot  of  the  higher  r^pjjs),  ^br  evi?f  trooping  with 
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ibfm  9f  bpr  own  pe^f  if  reddMS  and  fierce,  glad  enough  to  take  a 
bold  pAr^  in  row*  aiu}  public  dufturbauces,  and  almost  fitted,  in 
times  of  s^ife,  to  match  ivith  t^e  Furies  of  the  French  I^evolu- 
t^n.  Whflo  reduced  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  stranger,  she  i$  at 
first  indeed  grayely  formal,  and  humbles  bfii»el(  before  man  with 
spleom  prostrations ;  but  when  t^^  pierp  ritual  worship  is  past> 
d^  sports  )ike  a  nipible  child,  and  fio  human  b^ipg  would  ever 
ejk>l  or  condeinQ  h^r  foF  thai  cairn  rf^po^p  which  our  poe|  imputes 
Xq  (he  imaginary  qi^en  of  hi^  harpeip. 

Sttt,  aft^r  alL  i^  i*  I^J  \^^^  mos^  highly  gifted  mind>  Qr  rather 
by  her  i)ob)pir  habits  of  thoiyght,  tha^  the  European  geptlewoman 
exc}udM  h^r  fist^er  of  ^e  Eas(  from  all  pretension  and  shadow  of 
c]aiia  to  coipe  and  sta)[}4  fompared  with  her.  In  the  cold  moment 
of  beginning  qaf  jiomily  we  alipost  promised  fo  scrutii)ize  fairly 
th9  relatiye  loerits  pf  the  }^^^eem  and  the  draw^pg-room.  We 
ini^t  ^feit  our  pledge.  We  cannot  sit  (oiling  fx)  ^how  the  supe- 
riority of  (h®  Westeni  firprld  ip  this  respect,  nor  gravely  m^k  aqd 
9et  down  thp  points  of  distinction  between  an  immortal  soul  and 
a  0Qpp^  kettle-d^Rm.  We  bid  a  farewell  to  the  noisy  realities 
of  the  hareem,  and  another  and  kinder  farewell  to  the  lemon- 
gipye,  and  the  pattering  fountain,  aiul  the  quiet  wife  feigned  by 
omr  po^  an4  gladly  cope  baick  once  more,  ^M  thpugh  from  a 
Tc^age,  |o  our  Pwn  firesides  in  England. 

Thic  )ast  ha)f  century  $eems  to  h^ve  wrought  an  ill  change  in 
(he  intellectual  station  of  women.  That  plan  of  enforcing  '  acpopi- 
plishmeots'  baa  at  1^  i^  diluted  and  ovier-sweetened  their  minds 
that  th^y  haye  gradually  become  more  similar  (he  on^  to  the  Q(her 
th^  thipkiffg  cr(i^urea  should  be.  Mw  Alpha  loves  music  wi(h 
exactly  the  lapie  degre/i  of  phren^  ai^  Mis«  Omega;  yet  neither 
(he  first,  nor  ih^  last,  not  any  one  c^  (he  intermediate  sisfers,  can 
write  IP  pblirmiug  a  le((er,  nor  converse  a  quarter  aif  well  as  her 
ftatejy  a^d  Palm  grandmamma,  who  tells  u«  ^bout  Mrs.  Siddpns. 
Qqt  the  D9P9(  pvii  sig^  th^t  appears  is  i^n  inqreasing  languor,  and 
waqt  q(  fmii  (ff^  sopia)  enjoyment.  '  Lpkewarmness  and  ^^  of 
yejil,*  (aid  pl4  Jeremy  T^lor,  'are  (be  n^alady  of  the  age.*  We 
r^pe^  Ms  y<»ds,  and  pin  th^ija  upoa  this  preseot  era — not  in 
re&renc^  to  r^ligioQ,  but  (q  of^  habits  of  social  intercourse.  How 
o&eii  a  woman  of  the  yery  humblest  pretensions  in  point  of  social 
talmtf-^irhQ  neif^r,  perhaps,  re^s  .a  bpok^  nor  ponc^ives  an  on- 
Sinftl  ihP^ght— ^ypt  dee^is  h^nfelf  strqog  enough  tp  say  tha(  society 
fbroad  ha#  ^ery  Blight  ich^r^s  for  her ;  tha^  g^e^tf  in  h^r  bouse 
arp  more  tooubl^some  th^  aij^^sjipg ;  ai^d  (ha(^  in  &fi^,  she  i^ 
B^YIir  ffQ  happy  a#  whe^  she  pa^  ^eep  her  hi^band  at  home, 
^thengb  sbp  ^yell  k^w«  shp  has  nothii|g  <m  earth  to  offer  hi^ 
^x^ept  vk^r^  hPQ4^h^  £suct#  I     A  dra>)^i|ig-roofz^  thuf  darkened 
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against  all  bright  ideas,  all  worthy  thoughts^  is  for  the  foot  male 
bird  a  hareem  all  over — but  without  its  supposed  security,  and 
without  those  delightful  plans  for  domestic  additions  and  improve- 
ments, which  vary  the  life  and  cheer  the  spirits  of  an  Eastern 
husband.  We  say  there  is  need  for  care  lest  the  homes  of  Eng- 
hmd  degenerate  in  this  direction:  we  fear  not  that  they  can  ever 
in  iriass  become  contaminated  or  impure,  but  rather  that  they  maj 
grow  so  dull  and  insipid  as  to  deter  our  unmarried  men  from  all 
nuptial  enterprises ;  and  that  thus,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
honoul'ed  and  honourable  matron  may  be  gradually  superseded 
by  'humbler  virtues*  (for so  the  historian specbusly  words  it)  and 
more  inspiriting  minds.  There  exists  without  doubt  in  this 
oountry  a  vast  amount  of  domestic  hs^ppiness,  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  too  completely  latent  to  serve  as  an  example.  \i 
would  be  well  if  our  women  could  manage  to  increase  the  number 
not  only  of  enviable  but  of  envied  husbands.  We  give,  then,  our 
welcome  to  Mrs.  Ellis*s  books — and  chiefly  for  this,  that  they  seem 
in  some  measure  fitted  to  chase  that  *  unliveliness  and  natural 
sloth '  which  made  John  Milton  cry  out  for  divorce  in  his  aw- 
ful lest  tones  of  anguish. 

Mrs.  Ellis  carefully  disclaims  the  idea  of  giving  her  sex  the 
slightest  assistance  in  any  attempts  to  '  manage '  their  Ibrds.  We 
are  strongly  propitiated  by  this  declaration,  as  well  as  by  the  ready 
excuses  so  generously  offered  for  most  of  our  failings  and  sins — 
yet  we  freely  confess  that  we  look  at  works  written  by  women 
upon  the  science  of  domestic  government  with  a  kind  of  good- 
humoured  suspicion  which  we  can  neither  repress,  nor  justify,  nor 
indeed  very  clearly  explain,  unless  by  saying  that  they  midce  us 
remember  that  treatise  on  horsemanship  which  the  tailor  detected 
as  having  decidedly  come  from  the  pen  of  a  chesnut  mare.  This 
subject  of '  Woman  *  is  so  splendid,  so  terrible,  so  enchanting,  so 
vast — and,  in  short  (to  use  the  language  of  the  polka  dancers),  so 
*  Catholic,*  that  perhaps  no  imaginable  treatment  of  it  would  ever 
seem  quite  satisfactory.  Sometimes,  for  whole  pages  together,  we 
find  so  much  virtue  inculcated,  that  we  almost  give  ourselves  credit 
for  having  perused  some  sermons,  and  long,  by  way  of  relief,  to 
find  our  authoress  stooping  to  practical  views,  and  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  Utopian  home  which  she  strives  to  create  by  her 
counsels.  We  long,  and  not  in  vain — for  presently  the  descent 
takes  place ;  but  is  effected  by  the  writer  with  such  admirable 
gravity  of  countenance,  that  the  gravity  of  the  reader  becomes 
impossible.  Thus  we  are  told  that,  *  in  the  character  of  a  noble, 
enlightened,  and  truly  good  man,  there  is  a  power  and  a  sublimity 
so  nearly  approaching  what  we  believe  to  be  the  nature  and  capa- 
city of  angels,  that  as  no  feeling  can  exceed,  so  no  language  can 
i  describe,* 
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d^scribe,^  &c.  {Wives  of  England,  p.  65):  but  presently,  and 
without  at  all  quitting  her  solemn,  didactic  stjle^  the  writer  speaks 
of  '  the  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  most  men  evince  on 
finding  themselves  placed  at  table  before  a  favourite  dish.'  {IL 
p.  77.)  In  touches  such  as  these  there  is  something  of  a  Cer- 
Tantes-like  humour,  delightfully  improved  upon  by  drawing  the 
eleihents  of  sublimity  and  bathos  from  the  same  person.  Most 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  bright '  angel '  fold  up  his  celestial  wings, 
lay  a  napkin  under  his  chin,  and  sit  down  Sancho  Panza  con- 
fessed! 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Ellis  upon  the  vast  importance  of  conver- 
sational power  in  women.  We  agree  with  her  also  in  thinking 
that  in  England  the  art  of  *  sweet  talk '  is  not  found  in  that  per- 
fect state  of  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  capable.  For 
improvement  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Ellis  has  one  or  two  plans. 
Her  convicti<>n  appears  to  be  that  the  science  of  conversation  is  no 
more  impossible  than  that  of  botany,  and  might  therefore  be  fur- 
inshed  'to  order,'  if  proper  directions  were  given  to  people  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  It  is  characteristic  of  woman's  sanguine  and 
somewhat  arbitrary  disposition  to  hope  and  believe  that  almost 
every  object  of  human  desire  may  be  attained  by  a  simple  exer- 
cise of  iftuthority.  Thus  we  hear  so  often  that  *  men  should  make 
» law '  against  so-and-so,  without  much  regard  to  the  practical 
difficulties  impeditig  legislation.  Mrs.  Jameson,  for  instance,  is 
absolutely  solenin  in  her  denunciation  of  the  Parliament  for  its 
remissness  in  not  providing  against  the  evil  of  falling  in  love  un- 
expectedly : — 

*  Strange,  and  passing  strange,  that  the  relation  between  the  sexes — 
the  passion  of  love,  in  short — should  not  be  taken  into  deeper  considera- 
tion by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators  !— people  educate  and  legislate 

as  if  uiere  were  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  but  ask  the  priest 

Why  should  Love  he  treated  less  seriously  than  Death  ?  Death  must 
come,  and  Love  must  come ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  find  us  ? — 
whether  blinded,  astonished,  fHghtened,  and  ignorant ;  or,  like  reasonable 
GveatoTes,  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings?' — Mrs.  Jameson* s  Canada^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  12, 13. 

The  same  generous  blindness  to  difficulty  which  enables  Mrs. 
Jameson  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Falling-in-love-preparation 
Bill  permits  Mrs.  Ellis  to  entertain  a  rather  more  reasonable 
hope — namely  this,  that  the  subtle  craft  of  conversation  may  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  system ;  and  she  even  ventures  to  lay 
down  three  '  rules,'  as  she  calls  them,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
precious  faculty.  *  Adaptation,'  she  says,  '  may  be  laid  down  as 
the  primary  rule — ^vivacity,  or  rather  freshness,  as  the  second — 
and  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  or  the  deduction  of  a  moral,  as 
VOL.  LXXV.   NO.  CXLIX.  I  the 
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the  thircL'  {Women  of  England,  p.  150.)  The  importance  of 
rule  the  first  is  obvious  and  incontrovertible ;  but  it  is  even  per- 
haps more  requisite  to  conceal,  than  to  exercise,  skill  in  this  direc* 
tion ;  for  men  (we  mean  men  of  any  sense  or  modesty)  are  apt 
to  recoil  from  a  conversation  which  they  perceive  to  be  purposely 
adapted  to  their  tastes.  The  second  of  the  recipes  is  surely 
rather  a  condition  of  success,  than  a  rule  for  succeeding:  it 
seems  cruel  to  tell  a  girl  without  a  stirring  spirit,  and  without 
originality  of  thought,  that  she  should  make  it  a  rule  to  be 
vivacious  and  fresh  in  her  conversation ;  we  might  as  well  advise 
a  dwarf  to  be  five  feet  eleven  in  height,  or  coolly  request  our 
dry  Amontillado  from  Xeres  to  behave  itself  more  like  Cham- 
pagne. The  third  rule  sounds  so  harshly  as  almost  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  that  delight  which  we  seek  in  woman's  society ;  her  con- 
verse, it  seems,  is  to  be  driving  towards  '  the  establishment  of  a 
fact  or  the  deduction  of  a  moral.*  Statistics  and  ethics !  Are 
these  to  be  our  portions  in  the  drawing-room  ?  For  '  facts,*  we 
need  scarcely  say,  we  retain  an  unfeigned  respect,  and  have  always 
rejoiced  that  they  were  not  entirely  exterminated  by  Canning's 
terrible  sarcasm ;  but  we  think  that  the  faculty  of  the  woman's 
nund  consists  rather  in  refracting,  than  in  reflecting  the  truth — 
and  that  one  of  her  most  fascinating  powers  is  that  of  subduing 
mere  facts  by  feelings,  and  putting  the  hard  realities  and  formal 
rules  of  life  in  a  charmingly  wrong  point  of  view.  This  very 
enunciation  of  the  three  '  rules '  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  we 
speak  of ;  for  as  a  guide  to  colloquial  perfection  it  is  thoroughly 
inefficient ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  thrown  out  in  actual  conver- 
sation, it  would  have  been  lively,  amusing,  and  suggestive  of 
pleasant  replies.  Precisely  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
suggestions  for  teaching  the  art  of  talking  in  schools  for  young 
women  :— 

*  Each  girl,  for  instance,  might  be  appointed,  for  a  day  or  a  week^ 
the  converser  with,  or  entertainer  of,  one  of  her  feUow-students,  taking 
all  in  rotation ;  so  that  in  their  hours  of  leisure  it  should  be  her  busi- 
ness to  devote  herself  to  her  companion,  as  it  is  that  of  a  host  to  a 
guest.  A  report  should  then  be  given  in  at  the  expiration  of  the  day 
or  week,  by  the  girl  whose  part  it  was  to  be  conversed  with ;  and  bv 
encouraging  her  to  state  whether  she  has  been  annoyed  or  interestecf, 
wearied  or  amused,  in  the  presence  of  her  companion — who  should 
in  her  turn  have  the  liberty  of  commending  or  complaining  of  her, 
as  an  attentive  or  inattentive  listener — a  good  or  bad  responder — such 
habits  of  candour  and  sincerity  would  be  cultivated  as  are  of  essential 
service  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  character.' —  Women  ofBnglandy 
p.  151. 

This  too,  we  say,  is  an  example  of  sprightly  conversation,  rather 
than  a  plan  for  attaining  it.     We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
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acbenie  will  ever  be  really  followed  in  schools ;  but  if  it  had  been 
half-gravely  thrown  out  in  society,  and  before  an  aj^reciative 
audience,  it  might  have  led  to  mirth  and  clashing  of  wit 

If  we  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  that  third  <  rule,'  establishing 
that  women's  conversation  is  all  to  end  either  in  a  '  fact '  or  a 
'  moral,'  we  are  relieved  of  our  anxiety  upon  the  first  score  by  re^ 
collecting  what  it  is  that  women  mean  by  a  '  fact.'  It  is  nothing 
very  stubborn  after  all.  Thus  Mrs.  Ellis^  adopting  the  form  of 
words  appropriate  to  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  gravely  teUs 
Ds'that 

*  England,  as  a  nation,  has  little  to  boast  of  beyond  her  intellectual  and' 
her  moral  power.  It  is  in  this  that  her  superiority  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  world ;  and  in  this  it  might  almost  be  allowed  her  to  in-, 
dulge  a  sort  of  honest  pride.' —  Wives  ^ England^  p.  208. 

Now,  here  is  a  sentence  written  without  the  wish  to  deceive 
one  single  human  being,  and  yet  completely  untrue.  England-r- 
respectable  in  chemistry  and  most  of  the  <  ologies ' — good  enough 
at  her  books — ^passable  in  morals,  is  illustrious  by  force  of  her 
arms.  When  we  allow  our  national  vanity  a  moment's  compla- 
cency we  do  not  really  and  truly  plume  ourselves  upon  our  science, 
our  literature,  or  our  continence  ;  but  we  do  take  pride  for  this, 
that  the  prowess  of  our  warriors  has  won  for  England  her  glory 
and  her  strength :  when  we  grow  boastful  in  our  hearts,  we 
do  not  run  about  blushing  with  the  conscious  pride  of  having 
for  our  fellow-countryman  a  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  or  a  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner^  but  rather  we  bend  our  minds  back  to  the  moment 
when  Nelson  stood  joyous  to  see  '  how  that  fine  fellow  CoUingwood 
takes  his  ship  into  action,'  or  to  that  eight  o'clodL  on  the  well- 
spent  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Duke  galloped  down  to  Adam's 
brigade,  and  bid  Sir  John  Colbome  '  go  on.'  To  say,  then,  that 
we  have  ^  little  to  boast  of '  beyond  our  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
cellence is  not  establishing  a  fact,  but  singing  a  canticle;  and  the 
Irath  is,  that  a  really  amiable  woman  will  seldom  distinguish  be- 
tween those  two  operations.  Her  love  of  goodness  is  so  strong  thai 
she  has  not  patience  to  speak  her  wishes  in  the  optative  mood,  but 
at  once  affirms  that  which  she  desires  to  be  true,  and  henoe 
come  all  those  phrases  in  which  we  are  told  that  Hrue  glory 
consists' — in  geology,  galvanism,  hydrostatics,  inoculation,  Sunday- 
schools,  lying-in  hospitals,  mesmerism,  conversion  of  Jews,  and  a 
hundred  other  pursuits, — more  meritorious,  no  doubt,  than  warfare, 
but  totally  disconnected  from  all  ideas  of  glory.  This  habitual 
abuse  of  language  from  good  motives — this  continual  repetition 
of  amiable  untruisms — tends  wofully  to  flatten  the  conversation 
of  women.  Th^  so  lower  the  standard  of  their  verbal  currency, 
that  words— ? our  own  racy   Englidi   words  —  quite  lose  theor 
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poignancy  and  strength.  What  a  zest  is  given  to  societj  hj 
almost  any  woman  who  has  the  courage  to  talk  with  a  close  verbal 
adherence  to  her  real  meaning !  Mere  literal  truths  spoken  out 
from  gentle  lips,  outshines  wit. 

And  even  by  the  threat  of  deducing  a  moral  we  find  we  have 
been  *  more  frightened  than  hmt.'  A  woman's  '  moral '  is  not  a 
very  hard  morsel.  To  assure  mankind  in  this  respect  we  will 
turn  at  once  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  graceful  page,  and  take  from  her, 
almost  at  random,  a  couple  of  moral  reflections :  the  mention  of 
'  Lady  Wortley  Montagu '  (sic)  is  in  reference  to  her  having  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculation  :— ^ 

*  There  stands,  in  a  conspicuous 'part  of  this  great  city,  a  certain 
monument,  erected,  it  is  said,  at  the  cost  of  the  ladies  of  Britain ;  but 
in  a  spirit  and  taste  which,  I  trust,  are  not  those  of  my  countrywomen 
at  large.  Is  this  our  patriotism  ?  We  may  applaud  the  brave,  who  go 
forth  to  battle  to  defend  us,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  sanctity  of  our 
hearths  and  homes ;  but  does  it  become  us  to  lend  our  voice  to  exult 
in  victory,  always  bought  at  the  expense  of  suffering,  and  aggravate  the 
din  and  the  clamour  of  war — we  who  ought  to  be  the  peace-makers  of 
the  world»  and  plead  for  man  against  his  own  fierce  passions  ?  A  huge 
bra2ea  image  stands  up,  an  impudent  (false)  witness  of  our  martial 
enthusiasm  ;  but  who  amongst  us  has  thought  of  raising  a  public  statue 
to  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  ?  * '^Romance  of  Biography^  vol,  ii.  pp. 
288,  289. 

And  again : — 

^  What  a  new  interest  and  charm  will  be  given  to  many  of  Moore's 
beautiful  songs  when  we  are  allowed  to  trace  the  feelings  that  inspired 
them,  whether  derived  from  some  immediate  and  present  impression,  or 
from  remembered  emotions, — that  sometimes  swell  in  the  breast,  like 
the  heaving  of  the  waves  when  the  winds  are  still  \  * — lb,  p.  356. 

These  passages  show  that  from  almost  all  materials,  however 
Aey  may  foe  apparently  barren  of  wholesome  fruits, — that  even, 
in  short,  from  the  legend  of  St.  Senanus,  or  from  our  brazen 
Achilles  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  truly  right-minded  woman 
may  manage  to  draw  forth  a  moral ;  we  quote  them,  however,  in 
order  to  lull  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Ellis's  proposal  for 
*  deducing  a  moral '  in  ordinary  society :  it  is  irksome  to  meet  with 
instruction  just  when  we  expect  entertainment,  but  moral  reflec- 
tions of  this  description  will  never  damp  the  liveliness  of  a  dinner- 
table.  We  feel  sure  that,  even  in  moments  intended  for  mere 
relaxation,  we  could  cheerfully  listen  to  innocent  ethics  like  these 
without  the  annoyance  of  feeling  that,  at  times  set  apart  for 
amusement,  we  were  being  made  wiser  or  better.  In  saying  this 
we  are  far  jfrom  intending  blame.  Mrs.  Jameson*s  ability  as  a 
writer  is  unquestionable.     She  is  fond  of  propounding  odd  views 
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upon  all  kinds  of  subjects^  but  this  perpetual  oppugnancy  is  de- 
li^tfuUy  contrasted  by  the  el^;ance  of  her  style — an  elegance 
not  resulting  from  mere  fastidiousness  in  the  avoidance  of  faults, 
but  from  the  vigour  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  her  strong  poetic 
feeling.  Her  pages  moreover  are  rich  with  the  fruits  of  good 
reading,  and  although  the  subjects  which  she  chooses  are  often 
such  as  might  easily  draw  her  on  to  the  utterance  of  many  inani- 
ties, she  guards  herself  so  effectually  against  this  worst  of  literary 
sins  as  to  be  never  at  all  insipid. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  fear,  that  the  conversational 
power,  as  well  as  the  graceful  craft  of  letter-writing,  for  which 
the  last  century  was  famous,  has  waned.  We  believe  that  this 
result  is  partly  attributable  to  the  daily,  nay  almost  hourly  press 
which,  in  great  measure,  supersedes  the  tongue  of  the  talker,  and 
the  pen  of  the  ready  writer.  Its  effect  upon  society,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  analogous  to  that  of  our  stupendous  machinery  upon 
individual  industry.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  poor  English 
matron  could  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
certain,  though  humble  reward.  Time  passed ;  men  had  made 
their  iron-limbed  Frankenstein — had  given  him  steam  for  the 
breath  of  his  life, — ^and  soon  he  stood  up  against  his  makers — a 
terrible  rival — a  giant  asking  for  work.  He  works  well,  and  will 
earn  his  hire ;  but  work  he  must  have — more  work  than  women 
could  do  by  their  ten  hundred  thousand  fire-sides.  The  spinner 
loses  her  distaff;  they  say,  to  console  her,  how  cheap  she  can  buy 
cotton  stufis,  but  her  small  occupation  is  gone.  And  so  the  func- 
tions of  talking  and  letter-writing  are  usurped  by  the  press.  All 
learnable  facts  not  absolutely  trivial  or  personal,  and  all  meet 
reasonings  upon  them,  are  seized  and  gathered  together  we  know 
not  how,  or  by  whom,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  before  the 
slow  morning  of  winter  can  fairly  dawn  they  are  scattered  abroad 
like  the  light,  and  given  to  all  mankind.  For  conversatbnal 
purposes  it  is  in  vain  that  the  most  happy  events — in  vain  that 
the  greatest  disasters  befall  us.  Our  congratulations  and  condo- 
lences are  no  longer  spoken  from  the  lips,  but  thrown  into  type. 
Mr.  Lumley  (notwithstanding  his  generally  brilliant  management 
of  the  Opera)  may  have  forgotten  to  engage  Tamburini  or  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  if  this  neglect  has  occurred,  or  if  Grisi  has 
lost  a  note,  or  gained  a  stone — if,  as  happened  last  year^  a  great 
convulsion  takes  place  in  the  pasteboard  heavens,  destroying  the 
new  moon,  and  preventing  the  *  shadow  dance,' — we  give  no  tongue 
to  our  sorrow — ^to  our  deep  sense  of  injury — to  our  just  indigna- 
tion, because  we  rest  secure  that  these  distressing  emotions  will 
be  gravely  expressed  by  newspaper  writers  in  all  fitting  tones  of 
anguish  and  solemn  remonstrance.    Thus  the  range  of  conversation 
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generally  has  been  sadly  contracted ;  and  the  field  remaining^  open 
to  women  has  been  still  further  drcumscribed  by  the  wanton  and 
not  very  brilliant  ridicule  which  men  are  accustomed  to  throw 
upon  the  learning  of  the  quicker  sex.  The  women,  in  truths  have 
been  fairly  laughed  out  of  their  wits.  Afraid  to  glance  at  science 
lest  they  should  be  thought  romantic — afraid  to  know  who  are 
the  cabinet  ministers  lest  they  be  deemed  too  learned — afraid  to 
steep  their  sweet  souls  in  poetry  lest  they  be  seized  and  crushed 
as  notorious  mathematicians  (their  mothers  have  told  them  how 
poor  Lady  Byron  suffered !) — ^they  have  gradually  receded  from 
all  the  best  topics  of  conversation^ — except^  indeed,  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  of  all — ^we  mean  the  grand  subject  called 
'  Nothing.'  None  but  the  very  first  class  of  talkers  are  compe- 
tent to  touch  this  subtle  topic  with  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  yet 
how  many  will  boldly  attempt  it  without  one  particle  of  the  wit 
or  inventive  power  that  can  enable  them  to  trifle  successfully ! 
It  is  this  error,  perhaps,  which  more  often  than  any  other  renders 
society  irksome.  The  true  cause  of  the  weariness  felt  is  kept 
back.  Neither  men  nor  women  much  like  to  allow  that  they 
feel  the  stress  upon  their  imagination  occasioned  by  the  avoidance 
of  serious  topics,  yet  feel  it  they  do ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
pain  of  making  an  effort  must  be  accompanied  by  the  annoyance 
of  failure.  Men,  however,  will  never  confess  this;  to  do  so 
would  be  to  admit  that  a  strong  demand  upon  their  fancy  and 
imagination  is  painful,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  the  reverse  of 
this  is  true,  they  often  affect  to  dislike  information  in  women. 
The  women,  unfortunately  in  too  many  instances,  have  taken 
men  at  their  word,  and  have  determined  that,  happen  what  may, 
they  will  take  care  not  to  be  clever.  The  energy  of  a  woman's 
determination  is  a  powerful  impulse,  and  when  she  has  onoe 
firmly  resolved  to  cultivate  her  capacity  for  silliness  with  steadi- 
ness and  attention,  the  ultimate  failure  of  her  endeavours  is 
scarcely  possible. 

The  less  women  are  confident  in  their  fancy  and  inventive 
power,  the  more,  we  think,  they  should  rely  upon  the  boundless 
resources  with  which  the  literature  of  their  country  as  well  as  their 
own  powers  of  observation,  if  strongly  and  carefully  exerted,  may 
easily  supply  them.  A  woman  without  the  slightest  pretension 
to  superior  ability,  if  she  Ivould  go  into  society  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  seek  for  topics  of  interest,  mark  well  the  scenes  that 
daily  pass  before  her  eyes,  make  herself  mistress  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  books,  and  wield  the  knowledge  thus  gained  with  feminine 
tact  and  delicacy,  might  render  herself  a  delightful  companion  to 
men,  and  especially  to  those  who  during  nine- tenths  of  their 
wakeful  hours  have  troubles  and  toils  to  encounter. 
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And  now,  wfailsl  adverting  to  the  oonversational  resources  af- 
forded by  literature,  we  will  speak  of  a  practice  by  which,  as  we 
think,  the  invigorating  power  of  books  is  sadly  paralysed.  The 
press  has  a  constant  issue  of  journals  containing  in  many  instances 
well-written  but  short  critiques,  interspersed  with  copious  extracts. 
To  thousands  of  people  these  papers  suffice ;  they  go  on  tasting 
the  cream  that  is  skimmed  for  them,  and  never  once  look  upon 
the  '  honest  face  *  of  a  book  ;  the  number  of  works  of  which  they 
thus  learn  the  tides  with  a  more  or  less  indistinct  guess  at  their 
general  contents  is  of  course  immense ;  but  the  healthful  labour  of 
mastering  a  single  book,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  is 
wholly  for^;one.  And  with  what  result? — with  what  result,  we 
mean,  upon  the  life  and  spirit  of  society  ?  In  all  the  wide  range 
£rom  which  the  gifted  woman  can  still  cho<ise  topics  of  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  other  sex,  there  is  none  perhaps  upon  the 
whole  so  safe  and  so  genial  as  that  of  the  book  which  both  have 
just  read  with  interest ;  and  even  if  the  judgments  formed  have 
been  different,  how  wholesome  and  invigorating,  how  good  for  the 
taste  and  the  judgment,  how  stimulative  of  the  intellect,  how 
favourable  for  the  love  of  fairness  and  fair  play,  is  the  gentle  strife 
thus  provoked !  And  now  hear  the  vapid  exchange  of  phrases 
that  too  often  forms  the  substance  of  literary  colloquy: — 'Have 
you  read  such  a  book?' — 'No,  I've  not,  but  I've  seen  some 
extracts — I  thought  them  rather  pretty,  and  the  newspapers  speak 
very  well  of  it«— at  least  I  'm  certain  that  they  have  been  spes^king 
well  of  some  book — ^and  I  think  that  the  work  you  mention  must  be 
the  one  that  I  mean — is  not  there  something  in  it  about  a  steeple* 
chase  in  August?'  Now  compare  such  a  person^s  mind — in  re* 
ference  merely  to  conversational  aptitude— with  that  of  a  spirited 
woman  who  is  warm  with  the  love,  or  bright  with  the  scorn  of  a 
volume  newly  read.  The  knowledge — ^the  mental  ownership  (if 
so  we  may  phrase  our  meaning) — of  a  single  genuine  book  freshly 
cast  from  a  human  mind  is  worth  all  the  sweets  that  bees  can 
gather  together  from  out  of  a  thousand  flowers.  We  may  keep 
onr  wits  upon  sugar-plums  until  they  are  well  nigh  starved. 

The  practical  inefficiency  of  these  books  by  women  on  women 
results,  as  we  think,  from  their  meek  and  generous  fault  of  laying 
on  '  tender  shoulders*  too  heavy  a  load  of  duties.  When  we  read 
of  so  much  bitter  toil  long-enduring  and  never  repaid — so  much 
of  heavenly  patience,  and  sweet  resignation,  we  are  truly  rejoiced 
to  look  up  from  the  piteous  page,  and  gladly  remind  ourselves 
that  after  all  this  is  only  a  piece  of  advice,  and  that  there  never 
has  really  been  seen  so  much  of  suffering  virtue.  Now  all  this 
exhortation  to  perfect  goodness,  is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  your 
Dean  of  St  Joseph's,  or  your  Capon  of  All  Saints,  than  of  the 
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gentle  precheuse^who  would  give  homely  practical  counsel  to  her 
lovely  sisters  ?  The  reverend  or  very  reverend  dignitary^  whether 
arrayed  in  black  gown,  in  surplice^  or  in  cope  and  alb,  is  SQt  high 
above  us ;  he  cannot,  he  dares  not  compound  with  the  spirit  of 
evil,  but,  speaking  the  word  that  is  given  him,  and  with  little  of 
trust  in  bis  own  unaided  exertions,  he  must  still  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  never  an  instant  remit  his  sublimely  difficult  task  of 
teaching  perfection  to  mortals.  We  know  how  heart-weary  and 
sad  the  purest  of  prebendaries  will  sometimes  become  when  they 
think  of  the  good  they  preach,  and  yet  see  how  evil  grows  round 
them.  But  a  matron  advising  pretty  girls  or  brides  respecting  this 
world  below  is  not  at  all  bound  to  take  such  a  lofty  position,  and 
we  believe  that  her  influence  for  good  might  be  increased  a  thou-* 
sand-fold  if  she  would  abandon  that  habit  of  being  eternally 
hierophantic.  The  distinction  between  disgraceful  sins  and  venial 
errors  should  be  kept  so  strongly  in  view  as  that  the  language  of 
uncompromising  denunciation  which  is  properly  levelled  against 
the  former  shall  not  lose  its  wholesome  force  by  being  appUed  to 
the  latter.  If  we  really  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  bear  with  the 
honest  faults  of  woman's  nature,  and  not  be  altoays  threatening 
them  With  complete  extirpation.  Take  for  instance  the  sin  of 
vanity :  you  may  rail  against  it  by  treatise  and  tracts  you  never 
will  hoot  it  away.  But  think  well  of  this;  that  a  well-regulated 
foible  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  virtue,  and  even  perhaps  more 
attractive.  And  such  a  foible  is  vanity,  which  really  requires 
light  and  gentle  guidance  rather  than  perverse  frustration ;  it  is  a 
fault  that  corrects  itself,  for  vanity  shrinks  from  every  violation  of 
taste,  and  taste  is  shocked  by  every  kind  of  excess  or  unfitness. 
If  we  tell  a  young  beauty  not  to  be  vain,  she  will  put  us  on  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  of  her  good  books,  and  tell  us  to  come  again 
on  Sunday.  But  if  we  miplore  her  not  to  be  vain  of  the  wrong 
colours — convince  her  of  the  triumphs  attainable  by  the  'sim-* 
plicite  hypocrite'  of  a  quiet  toilet — persuade  her  that  a  ruined 
husband  is  sure  to  go  out  of  fashion — we  may  so  direct  her  foible 
that  it  shall  become  the  very  zest  and  charm  of  her  character,  as 
in  that  sweet  sketch  of  the  poet — 

^  Ah !  she  once  had  a  village  fame ; 

Listened  to  love  on  the  moonlit  heather ; 

Had  gentleness,  vanityy  maiden  shame/ 

— English  Sangs^  by  Barry  ComwcUl,  p.  8. 

We  point  to  this  as  only  one  example  of  the  labour  which  may  be 
lost,  and  the  actual  benefits  which  may  be  sacrificed,  by  over- 
straining our  requirements.  We  are  made  up  of  foibles  and 
faults,  and  to  destroy  all  these  one  after  the  other  is  to  extinguish 
sweet  human  nature^-to  efface  us  from  out  of  the  earth.     We 
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cannot  be  really  improved  by  advice  which  requires  us  to  lose  our 
identity. 

But^  after  alU  the  defects  which  we  impute  to  these  books  are 
of  a  kind  which  impair  their  efficacy^  but  cannot  render  them 
fanrtfnl.  They  will  all  do  some  good^  and  our  graceless  com«- 
plaint  is  this — that  they  will  not  do  more.  They  are  written  in 
the  kind,  generous^  and  noble  spirit  of  the  English  gentlewoman. 
They  contain  no  pernicious  advice.  Their  tendencies  are  all  in 
the  right  direction;  they  persuade  the  wives  of  England,  re- 
mitting public  duties,  to  come  and  adorn  their  own  homes  ;  and 
if  by  force  of  such  counsels  one  single  fireside  shall  be  made 
more  bright  and  happy — nay,  if  one  poor  piece  of  embroidery 
shall  be  worked  for  the  deservii^  husband  instead  of  the  popular 
preacher,  they  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  or  two  womanly  errors,  and  tried  to 
screen  their  more  innocent  foibles  from  a  too-determined  attack. 
Upon  so  vast  a  field  as  that  of  the  faults  by  which  men  endanger 
or  mar  altogether  the  happiness  of  the  wedded  state  we  cannot 
pretend  to  enter,  but  there  is  a  failing  more  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  our  own  countrymen  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment 
as  deserring  of  mark.  French  women  are  accustomed  to  charge 
the  Englishman  with  a  want  of  candour  in  his  relations  towards 
the  sex.  This  complaint  is  the  more  striking,  since  it  seems  at  first 
sight  to  impugn  the  character  for  truth  and  straightforwardness 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  have  fairly,  we 
think,  deserved.  It  would  seem  that  the  reserve  and  pride  of  the 
Ei^lishman's  character  are  so  strong  a  counterpoise  to  his  love  of 
truth,  that  he  will  rarely  exercise  this  latter  virtue  to  the  extent  of 
disdaining  concealment.  The  Frenchwoman  is  permitted  free 
access  to  the  very  heart  of  any  among  her  own  countrymen  by 
whom  she  is  really  beloved :  she  knows  all  his  foibles,  as  well  as 
the  exact  amount  of  his  income ;  this  last  she  dirides  by  twelve, 
and  so  concludes  exactly  how  much  her  adorer  should  spend  in 
each  month ;  what  horses,  and  carriages,  and  opera-boxes  they 
ought  to  have;  or  (in  humbler  life)  how  many  francs  can  be 
spared  for  their  Sunday  excursions.  She  becomes  the  accom- 
plice of  all  his  little  plans  and  contrivances,  and  even  of  his 
crimes.  Such  full  community  of  feeling  as  this  is  rarely  enjoyed 
by  the  Englishwoman.  Now  when  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  which  men  and  women  might  have  in 
taking  free  counsel  together,  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  both 
of  the  sexes  are  losers  by  all  this  stately  reserve.  But  it  is  the 
woman  that  suffers  most  hardly  ;  she  is  so  constituted  as  to  derive 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  her  pleasures  from  the  mere  knowledge 
or  belief  that  man  reposes  trust  in  her.     This  is  not  a  mere 
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drawing-room  taste,  but  cominon  to  all  the  wex.  The  hundred 
daily  advertisements  of  women  seeking  to  earn  homes  by  their  in<- 
dustry  almost  always  express  their  anxious  wishes  to  enjoy,  how- 
ever humbly,  the  confidence  of  their  employers ;  and  when  a  mear*- 
chant  of  London,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  advertised  in  the 
Times  for  a  'confidential  person*  to  take  care  of  his  rooms, 
without  the  usual  precaution  of  forbidding  personal  application, 
the  narrow  streets  near  the  Bank  were  rendered  absolutely  im- 
passable for  several  hours  by  swarms  of  '  trustworthy  widows.* 
So  strongly  in  female  bosoms  is  planted  that  fond  desire  to  be 
trusted  by  man  !  And  well,  we  believe,  would  man  be  repaid  il' 
he  answered  this  yearning  with  more  of  habitual  candour  and 
frankness  towards  woman.  He  may  do  so  without  much  fear  of 
her  thwarting  his  views.  The  true  woman  will  set  up  no  abstract 
subtilties  against  the  strong  current  of  her  personal  feelings.  She 
never  yet  fell  into  the  heresy  exploded  by  Canning*s  scornful  wit, 
of  'preferring  measures  to  men.*  When  Mrs.  Jameson  (who  is 
to  be  usually  understood  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  sex) 
compares  the  royal  patroness  of  Rizzio  with  England*s  vestsi 
queen,  how  finely  she  shows  her  knowledge  of  the  female  heart — 
how  pleasant  is  the  candour  with  which  she  exclaims,  '  take  the 
two  queens  as  women  merely,  and  with  a  reference  to  apparent 
circumstances,  I  would  rather  have  been  Mary  than  Elizabeth  !* — 
Romance  of  Biography,  vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

We  hope — nay,  we  proudly  believe — ^that  the  honourable  free- 
dom of  our  women  may  long  be  made  to  rest  on  those  only  founda- 
tions which  can  keep  it  secure  against  change — the  purity,  the 
harmony,  the  genial  brightness  of  our  English  homes ;  and  in 
order  to  this  good  end,  we  will  humbly  venture  to  utter  these  few 
short  counsels  for  the  propitiation  of  the  stem  Viriplaca,  that 
deafest  of  Roman  deities.  Our  hints  are  of  course  mere  addenda 
to  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  virtues  which  Mrs.  Ellis  incul- 
cates, but  the  first  that  we  have  to  offer  is  one  which  derives 
some  base  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  accompanied 
by  a  treacherous  disclosure.  We  are  betraying  the  secret  weak- 
ness of  our  sex,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth  is  no 
less  than  this  —  that  man  too  is  vain! — ^vain  even  of  personal 
looks !  It  is  only  by  a  greater  command  over  his  feelings, 
and  by  superior  powers  of  dissimulation,  that  he  has  been  able 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  less  vain  creature  than  woman.  In  un- 
sophisticated society  the  transcendent  vanity  of  the  male  never 
fails  to  show  itself  openly.  We  see  this  in  savage  life^  but  we 
gee  it  too  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  civilization.  When  the 
Europeans  first  visited  Patftn,  they  fdund  the  men  so  oonoeited  as 
to  go  about  veiled  and  carefully  wadded,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves, 
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selves^  as  they  pretended,  against  the  violence  of  woman*s  affec« 
tions.  The  Englishman,  of  course,  does  not  carry  his  foible  so 
far — ^indeed  he  usnally  prides  himself  less  on  the  beauty  of  his 
form  than  on  a  distinguished  air,  which  he  hopes  shall  make  itself 
felt  in  spite  of  a  homely  outside.  When  vanity  of  this  peculiar 
phase  exists,  it  will  be  sometimes  so  intense  in  character  as  to  have 
the  force  of  an  imperious  passion  rather  than  of  a  mere  ibible. 
There  is  many  a  man  who  goes  about  London  well  born,  rather  \ 
short,  plain-looking,  and  so  ill  and  so  oddly  dressed,  that  you 
would  suppose  him  to  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  being  an  '  unstamped  * 
gentleman ;  yet  this  is  not  so — ^the  whole  delight  of  his  life  is  in 
being  enabled  to  fancy  that  the  husk,  however  rough,  must  never- 
theless allow  his  good  blood  to  show  itself.  Deprive  him  of  this 
fond  belief,  and  you  dry  up  the  small  but  precious  source  of  his 
every-day  happiness.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  vast  importance  of  a 
wife's  being  acquainted  with  any  such  weakness  as  thi»,  and  of  her 
treating  it  humanely  and  skilfully;  yet  the  woman  must  never 
turn  flatterer — must  beware  lest  home  degenerate  into  a  mere 
palace.  She  must  rarely  venture  to  praise  ujion  her  own  responsi- 
bility, but  she  may  treasure  up  the  kind  sayings  of  others,  and 
gently  repeat  them  at  happy  and  chosen  moments ;  and  then,  if 
she  loves  her  lord,  and  knows  him,  as  it  were,  by  heart,  it  will 
delight  her  to  watch  the  pretended  suUenness  and  the  real  ex- 
ultation with  which  he  will  receive  the  balm.  By  this,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  tender  contrivances — as,  for  instance,  by  merely 
touching  the  favourite  subject,  without  the  smallest  deviation  from 
truth,  or  the  spirit  of  truth — 'for  a  lying  wife  would  indeed  make 
a  home  accursed — she  may  so  order  it  that,  of  all  her  husband's 
domestic  evenings,  at  least  one-half  shall  be  made  happy  by  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  the  sense  of  gratified  vanity.  But  the 
power  of  giving  this  exquisite  pleasure  is  destroyed  by  the  in- 
temperate use  of  it.  A  husband  returning  to  his  domestic  hearth 
should  always  feel  that  there  is  a  probability — should  never  feel 
that  there  is  a  certainty — of  having  his  complacency  gratified. 
Vfe  think  that,  speaking  generally,  the  chance  of  his  finding  this 
solace  on  any  particular  evening  should  be  about  three  to  two  in 
his  favour ;  but  in  the  event  of  illness  or  severe  disappointments, 
the  patient's  allowance  should  be  increased.  In  case  of  his  mis- 
conduct, it  ought  to  be  diminished,  or  even  discontinued  for  short 
periods,  but  not  of  course  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  freeze 
and  snap  the  affections. 

This  advice  too  we  offer :  that  the  wife,  and  especially  the  bride, 
despise  not  the  opinion  of  her  husband's  unwedded  friends.  These 
men,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  will  justly  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  critical  skill  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  even 
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of  feminine  virtue,  *  bj  reason/  says  Milton, '  of  their  bold  aocns- 
toming,  and  becaase  their  wild  afifections,  unsettling  at  will,  have 
been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience.' — Doctrine  of 
Divorce,  cap.  3.  Among  these,  perhaps,  there  may  be  one 
whose  words  have  become  almost  oracular,  either  from  a  natural 
ascendancy  of  character,  or  by  that  habitual  economy  of  praise 
and  blame  which  renders  the  one  so  precious  and  the  other  so 
sharp  to  taste.  Now  when  a  man  marries,  he  probably  does  so 
in  obedience  to  his  own  strong  will,  and  without  much  regarding 
the  views  of  other  people ;  but  he  has  no  sooner  returned  from 
his  wedding-tour  than  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
changed,  and  he  then  begins  to  think  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
look  round  anxiously  and  dubiously  in  order  to  see  how  the  grand 
event  of  his  life  is  regarded  in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  And  now 
the  'great  judge'  will  see  his  comrade*s  'choice,*  and  quietly 
form  his  opinion.  He  sees,  is  kind  and  courteous,  but  does  not 
pronounce.  He  may  either  confirm  the  marriage  by  some  pithy 
phrase  of  true  gratulation,  or  else  he  may  b^n  to  call  the  bride- 
groom '  poor  So-and-so,'  and  look  on  his  face  condolingly.  It  is 
woe  for  the  poor  lady  if  she  fails  to  gain  over  this  terrible  arbiter. 

And  mark  again  this  (we  glanced  at  the  subject  before) :  a  hus- 
band must  not  be  kept  upon  household  and  family  topics — that  vile 
prison  diet  on  which  so  many  affections  have  been  cruelly  starved. 
From  the  world  of  science  or  from  the  world  of  letters,  or,  best  of 
all,  from  the  outer  and  palpable  world,  where  men  and  women  live, 
and  talk,  and  act,  doing  evil  and  doing  good,  the  wife  must  be  ever 
importing  fresh  treasures  to  make  her  home-fire  bum  brightly. 
If  this  be  neglected,  ^  there  must  come ' — (it  is  once  more  Milton 
who  speaks) — '  that  unspeakable  weariness  and  despair  of  all 
sociable  delight  which  turn  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  into 
a  "  sore  evil  under  the  sun,*'  or  at  least  to  a  familiar  mischief — a 
drooping  and  disconsolate  household — captivity  without  refuge  or 
redemption.' 

The  world  must  go  on  its  own  way :  for  all  we  can  say  against 
it,  radiant  beauty,  though  it  beams  over  the  organization  of  a 
doll,  will  have  its  hour  of  empire — the  most  torpid  heiress  will 
easily  get  herself  married;  but  the  wife  whose  sweet  nature 
can  kindle  worthy  delights  is  she  that  brings  to  her  hearth  a 
joyous,  ardent,  and  hopeful  spirit,  and  that  subtle  power  whose 
sources  we  hardly  can  trace,  but  which  yet  so  irradiates  a  home 
that  all  who  come  near  are  filled  and  inspired  by  the  deep  sense 
of  womanly  presence.  We  best  learn  the  unsuspected  might 
of  a  being  like  this  when  we  try  the  weight  of  that  sadness  that 
hangs  like  lead  upon  the  room,  the  gallery,  the  stairs,  where 
once  her  footstep  sounded,  and  now  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  not 
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less  the  energy  than  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  this  character 
that  works  the  enchantment  Books  can  instruct,  and  books  can 
amose,  and  books  can  exalt  and  purify;  beauty  of  face  and  beauty 
of  form  will  come  with  bought  pictures  and  statues,  and  for  the 
government  of  a  household  hired  menials  will  suffice ;  but  fond* 
ness  and  hate,  daring  hope,  lively  fear,  the  lust  for  glory,  and  the 
scorn  of  base  deeds,  sweet  charity,  faithfulness,  prnle,  and,  chief 
over  all,  the  impetuous  will,  lending  might  and  power  to  feeling-*- 
these  are  the  rib  of  the  man,  and  from  these,  deep«veiled  in  the 
mystery  of  her  very  loveliness,  his  true  companion  sprang.  A 
being  thus  ardent  will  often  go  wrong  in  her  strenuous  course— 
will  often  alarm — sometimes  provoke — ^will  now  and  then  work 
mischief,  and  even  perhaps  grievous  harm,  but  she  will  be  our 
own  Eve  after  all — the  sweet-speaking  tempter  whcnn  Heaven 
created  to  be  the  joy  and  the  trouble  of  this  *  pleasing  anxious ' 
existence — ^to  shame  us  away  from  the  hiding-places  of  a  slothful 
ne«trality,  and  lead  us  abroad  in  the  world,  men  militant  here  on 
earth,  enduring  quiets  content  with  strife,  and  looking  for  peace 
hereafter. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  from  Her  Majesty  s  Commissioners  for  In- 
quiring into  the  Administration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  Scotland.     1844. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Poor  Inquiry  Com' 
mission  for  Scotland.     By  W.  P.  Alison,  M.D.     1844. 

3.  On  the  Contagious  Fever  of  1843  in  connexion  with  Destitution, 
By  W.  P.  Alison,  M.D.     Edinburgh,  1844. 

4.  The  Poor  in  Scotland^  compiled  from  the  Evidence  taken  More 
the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Commission.  By  Philip  Pusey,  Esq., 
M.P.     1844. 

nPHE  present  age  exhibits  on  its  surface  no  want  of  sympathy 
*'-  with  the  poor.  The  press  teems  with  appeals  to  the  cha- 
ritable feelings  of  the  public,  and  corresponding  proofs  of  their 
success.  New  institutions  for  the  relief  of  misery  in  some  of  its 
varied  shapes,  in  addition  to  all  the  multiplied  establishments 
already  in  existence,  are  daily  proposed  at  public  meetings,  and 
set  on  foot  by  the  co-operation  of  munificent  individuals.  To 
judge  from  the  journals  which  record  our  sayings  and  doings,  we 
seem  to  be  the  most  charitable  people  under  the  sun.  And 
yet  no  sooner  is  one  blot  upon  our  character  for  philanthropy 
removed  than  a  new  one  is  discovered.  It  is  found  that  there 
exist  still  other  forms  or  masses  of  human  wretchedness  hitherto 
disregarded,  though  lying  close  under  our  eyes,  and  equally  re- 
quiring our  active  sympathies  for  their  assuagement. 
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It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  Bentiment  of  benevolen<ie  that  19  wanting 
.  1  anywhere  among  us ;  but  rather  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
between  real  and  false  claims  upon  our  humanity— -of  discerning 
with  accuracy  the  mode  and  form  in  which  charity  can  best  exert 
itself  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  suffering.  A  vast  stod^  of 
kindly  feeling  wastes  itself  continually  in  misdirected  alms  to 
idle  vagrants  and  begging  impostors — still  more,  perhaps,  in  sen- 
timental indignation  against  poor  law  commissioners  and  work- 
houses— which,  properly  directed,  might  supply  all  that  is  really 
wanting  in  the  necessarily  limited  legal  provision  for  the  poor. 
Exclamations  are  often  vented  against  the  severity  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  after  the  perusal  of  some  tale  of  woe  dressed  up  for 
effect  by  a  newspaper  editor  or  correspondent,  when  a  very  little 
judicious  exertion  of  an  active  character  might  enable  the  indig- 
nant philanthropist  to  discover  and  relieve  an  amount  of  r^. 
suffering—- almost  at  his  elbow — exceeding  that  which  so  excites  his 
sympathy  when  recorded  in  type.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  strings 
of  a  full  purse  in  behalf  either  of  a  charitable  institution,  or  an 
importunate  beggar ;  but  it  is  a  harder  effort  personally  to  watch 
-  /  the  working  of  an  institution — to  look  to  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  its  cases — to  visit  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  the  asylum, 
the  gaol — carefully  examine  their  management,  and  urge  the 
correction  of  their  abuses — to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Poor  Law  by  seeking  out  such  paupers  as  are  too  timid  or  too 
helpless  to  apply  to  the  Board,  and  mark  that  difference  which 
private  charity  ought  to  maintain  between  the  claims  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  profligate  pauper,  but  which  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  a  public  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  as  such 
properly  to  notice. 

We  believe  the  Amended  English  Poor  Law  to  work  well  for 
all  classes,  but  especially  for  the  poor  themselves,  when  toell  ad- 
ministered  hy  its  officials.  And  by  this  term  we  do  not  mean  the 
much-abused  '  Somerset  House  Triumvirate ;'  but  the  guardians 
and  their  paid  subordinates,  the  relieving  officers,  workhouse 
governors,  and  medical  officers.  If  these  neglect  their  duties  or 
fulfil  them  in  a  harsh  or  grudging  manner,  no  doubt  the  resnlta 
will  often  be  lamentable.  But  all  systems  must  be  administered 
through  agents  liable  to  error.  Nor  do  we  know  where  more 
trustworthy  agents  could  be  sought  for  such  offices  than  among 
the  class  of  persons  now  entrusted  with  them.  And  if  errors  and 
abuses  do  nevertheless  prevail,  or  are  anticipated,  what  is  the 
natural  check  that  should  correct  or  prevent  them  ?  What  but 
the  active  and  vigilant  supervision  of  all  the  respectable  and 
benevolent  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood?  If,  instead 
of  sitting  in  their  arm -chairs,  and  idly  bewailing  exaggerated 
cases  of  hardship  which  they  read  of  as  oocurrii^  under  'the 
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New  Poor  Law^'  or  writing  letters  themselves  to  the  newspapers^ 
stigmatizing  workhouses  as  prisons^  and  the  Commissioners  as 
tyrants,  those  who  feel  (as  who  can  aroid  feeling  ?)  a  deep  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  were  actirely  to 
watch  the  details  of  that  conduct  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
frequently  visit  the  workhouse  ot  their  own  Union,  question  its 
inmates,  recording  their  observations  in  the  book  always  kept  for 
this  purpose  in  every  workhouse ; — if  they  would  pursue  the  same 
course  of  careful  investigation  with  respect  to  the  out-door  pau- 
pers ;  and,  when  they  find  anything  amiss,  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  guardian  of  their  parish  and  the  relieving  officer — or, 
if  need  be,  address  the  Board  itself; — ^if  this  be  done,  not  by  fits 
and  starts,  nor  in  a  captious,  prying,  fault-finding  spirit,  but 
constantly,  systematically,  calmly,  and  courteously,  there  need  be 
little  fear  but  that  the  system  will  be  worked  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  principles  of  humanity.  As  a 
last  resource  the  Central  Commission  may  be  appealed  to 
against  the  n^lect  or  misconduct  of  local  authorities.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  clergyman  and  other  benevolent  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  think  that,  not  being  guardians,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  poor  law,  and  eschew  all  active  superintendence 
of  its  operation,  leaving  everything  to  the  official  parties  directly 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law — if,  still  worse 
(as  in  some  instances  known  to  us),  even  the  official  guardians, 
the  magistracy  of  the  district,  stand  aloof  from  the  Board,  and 
refuse  to  act,  because  perhaps  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  may 
have  found  themsrives  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  guardians  of  an 
inferior  class  in  society — ^then,  indeed,  may  abuses  creep  in  and 
by  degrees  extensively  prevail — then  may  the  new  system  become 
as  liable  to  censure,  and  as  faulty,  though  the  errors  may  be  of 
a  different,  perhaps  an  opposite  character,  as  that  which  it  su- 
perseded. 

The  outcry  of  the  Anti-Poor  Law  press  against  *  workhouses' 
would  lead  a  man  who  reads  nothing  but  his  newspaper  to 
briieve  that  little  or  no  relief  is  afibrded  to  the  poor  in  any 
other  shape*-^whereas>  the  Parliamentary  Returns  continue  to 
show,  as  they  have  for  years  past,  the  proportion  of  paupers 
throughout  die  kingdom  relieved  by  allowances  out  of  the  house 
to  those  relieved  in  it,  to  be  as  six  to  one !  And  while  the  one- 
seventh  domiciled  in  the  house  are  provided  with  ample  food  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  usually  consumed  by  the  independent 
agricultural  labourer— with  excellent  beds,  clean  good  clothing, 
comfortable  rooms — nurses,  if  sick,  and  constant  medical  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  religious  instruction  and  assistance ; — the  other 
six-sevenths  who  are  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  if  their  alloW' 
ances  appear  scanty  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  '  make  a 
*^^  '  little; 
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little/  as  the  phrase  is,  'go  a  great  way/  yet  prefer  those  allow- 
ances^ such  as  they  are,  to  the  more  costly  comforts  we  have 
named  above  provided  in  the  w(Mrkhoi]se,  since  they  a!re  never^  we 
believe,  refused  admittance  thore  if  they  desire  it;  and  may 
therefore  fairly  be  supposed  in  no  danger  of  starvation.  The 
usual  allowance  for  outdoor  paupers  in  the  Unions  of  die  South 
of  £ngland  we  believe  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  2f.  to  3^.  per 
week  for  adults,  and  from  Is.  to  1^.  6</.  for  children,  according  to 
the  price  of  bread.  And,  small  as  these  sums  must  appear  to 
our  readers,  we  hnow  many  who  contrive  to  maintain  themselves 
in  health,  and  preserve  a  very  decent  appearance,  even  though 
house-rent  has  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  as  well  as  food,'  clothing,  and 
fuel.  How  this  is  done,  is  indeed  a  problem  which  we  have 
often  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  solve.*  Still  the  fact  is  visible  in 
thousands  of  instances,  and  undeniable.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  the  independent  labourer,  himself  paying  rates,  has  fully 
as  hard  a  struggle  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  the 
scanty  earnings  of  his  labour.  And  while  this  is  so — would  it 
were  otherwise  1 — it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  raise  the  oan- 
dition  of  the  pauper  above  his. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  operation  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  In  Ireland 
Ae  new  law  is  scarcely  as  yet  so  fully  in  work  as  to  justify  an 
opinion  upon  its  sufficiency  for  the  end  in  view. 

The  deficiency  of  the  public  provision  made  through  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  had  long  been  regretted 
by  many ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  more  crying  evil  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  care  whatever  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  had  been 
mitigated  by  the  passing  of  the  Irkh  Poor  Law  of  1887,  that 
combined  and  systematic  efforts  were  commenced  in  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  Government  send  the 
Legislature  to  the  almost  equally  fearful  and  increasing  destitu^ 
tion  of  that  country. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  benevolent  persons  who  have 
exerted  themselves  to  procure  this  result  is  the  weH-known 
Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh>  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
his  country  from  the  disgrace  ^f  stanring  her  poor  while  her  laws 
affect  to  provide  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  long  train  of 
worse  evils  whidb  everywhere  inevitably  follow  the  neglect  of 
this  paramount  social  duty-^namely,  meiidicancy,'  crime,  disease, 
and  mortality,  extending  to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  limits  within 

*  The  truth  isythat  guppose  the  allowances  to  be  double  what  they  are,  a  gentlemajQ 
or  lady,  who  should  sit  down  to  calculate  necessaries  and  prices,  would  be  about  as 
much  at  a  loM  to  acoount  ioft  the  ezistenoe  of  «  poor  ftoaaij  being'  nudntauwd  on  fifeh 
allowances ! 
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wbieh  thcj  might  be  confined  under  a  judicioos  system  for  the 
relief  of  destitution.  Mainly  through  his  exertions,  and  the  im« 
pression  made  by  his  publications,  a  society  was  formed  in  Edin« 
burgh  in  1840,  styled  *  The  Association  for  obtainii^  an  Official 
Inquiry  into  the  Pauperism  of  Scotland,'  by  which  several  suc-^ 
cessive  reports  were  drawn  up  and  circulated.  At  the  same  time 
numerous  petitions  were  likewise  presented  to  Parliament,  and 
meoaorials  to  the  Secretary  of  State  were  agreed  to  by  nearly  all 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  Scotch'  burghs.  Foremost  among 
these  bodies  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  appointed 
a  Committee  of  their  number,  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  its  head> 
^to  consider  the  best  mode  of  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Scotland.*  The  Report  of  this 
Committee  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiry  among  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Fever  Hospitals,  and  Houses 
of  Refuge,  as  well  as  numerous  clergymen,  missionaries,  lay 
visitors,  and  other  persons  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  poor — > 

1st*  That  there  exists  extreme  and  extensive  destitution  in  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland,  particularly  ESdinburgh  and  Glasgow ; 
and  that  the  parochial  assistance  and  voluntary  aid  given  to  the 
destitute  poor  are  totally  inadequate  to  supply  them  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  wholesome  food,  lodging,  and  clothing. 

2nd«  That  one  of  the  effects  of  this  extreme  and  extensive 
destitution  is  to  render  these  cities  peculiarly  liable  to  those 
attacks  of  contagious  fever  by  which  they  have  often  suffered 
grievously  for  many  years  past ;  thus  aggravating  in  turn  the  evil 
by  throwing  many  helpless  widows  and  orphans  upon  the  public 
charities*  It  was  observed  in  the  Royal  Ii^rmary  Report  (1838) 
'  that  the  increase  of  fever  in  Edinbuigh  indicates  a  graduid  dete*- 
rioration  of  the  poor  in  this  city,  which  ought  to  fix  the  attention 
of  all  ranks  of  the  community ;'  and  Dr.  Perry,  after  describing 
the  miserable  poor  of  Glasgow,  adds,  '  This  state  of  matters  will 
not  stand  still,  but  will  soon  lead  to  the  most  serious  results.' 

3rd«  That  the  undue  pressure  of  the  poor  upon  the  great  towns 
of  Scotland  is  laigely  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  r^ef  granted 
in  many  [of  the  rural]  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  committee  followed  up  this  expression  of  their  opinions  by 
a  strong  recommendation  that  the  proposed  Government  Inquiry 
into  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland  should  be  confided,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Irbh  Preliminary  Inquiry,  to  one  or  more  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners — ^not  only  on  the  obvious 
ground  of  their  extensive  experience  and  information  upon  the 
subject  of  pauperism  and  its  remedies,  and  of  the  valuable  in- 
quiries already  largely  instituted  by  them  into  the  sanatory  condi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  towns — but,  above  all,  of  their  perfect  freedom 
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from  partiality  ia  the  matter--*-'  it  being  qaite  manilest  to  the  Com* 
mittee  that  no  Report  or  Commission  whatever  can  possess  thct 
slightest  claim  to  weight  and  authority,  unless  its  members  be  devoid 
pfcUl  feeKngs  of  private  or  personal  interest ,  and  be  perfectly  neu^ 
tral;  and  that  on  this  peculiar  question  ^Atf  English  Commissioners 
are  truly  the  only  persons  in  whom,  from  their  absolute  neutrality^ 
full  confidence  can  be  placed.' 

Influenced  by  these  and  similar  representations,  Gorerninent^ 
9n  January,  1843,  appointed  a  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the 
Administration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Soot- 
land.  Unfortunately,  the  recommendation  so  strongly  urged  a* 
to  the  composition  of  that  Commission,  was  not  attended  to.* 
One  (Assistant)  English  Poor  Law  Commissiimer,  it  is  true,  was 
named  in  the  list — Mr.  Twisleton ;  but  with  no  less  than  five 
Scotchmen-^able  and  amiable  persons^  most  undoubtedly;  but 
still  as  Scotchmen — three  among  them  of  fortune,  high  posi-* 
tion,  and  connection  with  the  heritor  or  landed  interest  of  Soot- 
land,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a  poor  assessment  principally 
falls ;  the  other  two  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  in  the  habit,  there-* 
fore,  of  managing  the  present  system  as  chairmen  of  their  kirk« 
sessions — pretty  sure  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  with  a  bias  on  their 
minds :  certainly  not  so  neutral  and  devoid  of  local  interest  in  the 
question  as  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  declared  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  give  authority  to  their  Report.  And  in  the  results 
of  the  Commission,  just  presented  to  Parliament,  we  have,  un- 
happily, a  full  confirmation  of  this  impression :  we  find  the  five 
Scotch  Commissioners  agreeing  in  a  Report,  which  the  English 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  totally  dissents  from  and  protesta  against  I 
The  Scotch  majority,  while  they  admit  the  total  inadeqoacy  of 
the  present  system  for  the  e£kctual  relief  of  destitation,  recom^ 
mend  a  patching  and  mending  of  it,  without,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Commissioner,  and  certainly  likewise  in  ours,  any  such 
change  as  can  give  a  reasonable  security  Cor  its  being  more  efficient 
in  future  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  be  said  that  the  English  Commissioner  was.  as< 
likely  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  English  scheme 
aa  the  five  Scotch. Commissioners  of  the  Scotch.  We  do  not  think 
thiat  a  sound  argument ;  and  fur  this  reason :-— The  English  Com^ 
missioner,  before  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  quite  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  system  as 
any  or  all  of  his  five  colleagues  possessed, — for  he  had  been  un- 
remittingly occupied  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  personally 
eicsmining  its  working  in  almost  every  tOwn  and  district.:  on  thai 
other  hand,  he  alone  of  the  six  possessed  the  advantage  of  a^ 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  improved  system  of  English  poor  law^ 
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ft^  oj^eratidn  and  effbcts :  he  &1one,  therefore^  t^as  able  to  compate 
ferirly  th^  one  with  the  other.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  have  no 
doubt  read  and  heard  much — on  very  doubtful  authority,  perhaps — 
of  the  English  system.  But  they  must  be  supposed  to  know  very 
little  of  its  real  working ;  especially  of  those  peculiar  features  on 
which  its  efficiency  depends,  and  which  are  wanting  in  the  Scotch 
law — ^its  workhouses — its  mode  of  dealing  ^dth  the  able-bodied-^ 
lis  relieving  and  medical  officers— and  the  superintending  cdntrol 
6l  the  Central  Commission.  In  all  probability,  all  that  they  knew 
6n  these  cardinal  points  was  that  they  are  exactly  those  which  are 
most  controverted  and  abused  by  our  loudest-tongued  declaimer^ 
against  ^  The  New  Poor  Law.*  And  with  this  limited  range  of 
information  and  experience,  and  the  jealous  fears  Naturally  dnd 
unavoidably  suggested  by  the  little  they  did  know,  or  thought  they 
knew,  of  the  English  system,  and  an  equally  unavoidable  bias  in 
fkvour  of  their  own,  however  confessedly  inadequate — with  the* 
natural  desire,  moreover,  to  propose  no  more  change  than  they 
could  b^  certain  was  necessary — and,  feeling  themselves  very 
much  in  the  dark  on  the  general  question  of  poor  laws,  rather  to 
improve  on  the  bit-by-bit  plan,  than  to  venture  to  recommend  tL 
'radical  reform,' — is  it  wonderful  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should 
have  preferred,  '  stare  super  antiquas  vias,'  to  abide  by  the  j^rift- 
dples  of  the  present  Scottish  mode  of  relieving  (as  it  i^  by  courtesy 
styled)  the  poor  of  Scotland  with  some  slight  alterations  (most  of 
them  directed  to  the  greater  convenience  and  efase  of  the  rate- 
payers), rather  than  to  rush  upon  the  to  them  unknown  and 
naturally  dreaded  difficulties  of  *  Union  bastiles,  Somerseft  House 
despots,  and  able-bodied  pauperism  V 

But,  in  truth,  the  Report  and  recommendations  of  any  set  of 
Commissioners  need  be  considered  of  no  extraordinary  weight, 
Irfaen  accompanied,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  the  publication  of 
the  entire  mass  of  information  collected  by  them  in  the  coursd 
of  their  inquiry,  every  titde  of  evidence  heard,  every  opinion 
given  to  them,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  6very  case  they  ex- 
amined.  With  these  materials  it  is  competent  to  ^veiy  one  to 
form  his  own  opinion  on  the  question  ;  and  to  many,  possessing  ^ 
tt-ider  range  of  experience  on  similar  matters  in  addition  to  that 
supplied  by  the  reported  evidence,  to  determine  it  with  perhaps  ^ 
ereater  probability  of  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  than  theScotcih 
Commissioners  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  three  blue  books 
containing  this  evidence  are  formidably  bulky,  and  not  many  witt 
Bndertake  thoroughly  to  digest  them.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  this  bulky  evidence  is  only  so  volu- 
minous, because  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  examine  and 
print  the  state  of  the  poor  in  eviery  indiridual  parish,  wtf  believe^ 
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in  Scotland — nay^  almost  the  case  of  every  individual  panper  ia 
them;  and  likewise  to  inquire,  take  down,  and  print,  the  opinions 
on  the  question  of  almost  every  Individual  minister,  elder,  heri- 
tor, agent,  physician,  surgeon,  collector,  or  distributor  of  poor- 
money  through  the  entire  breadth  and  length  of  Scotland.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  is  a  mass  of  needless  repetitions ;  and  a  little 
sifting  reduces  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  it  to  a  very  mode- 
rate compass.  A  few  dips  into  it  almost  at  hazard  will  give 
a  very  fair  sample  of  the  staple  of  the  whole.  And  such  selec* 
tions — for  few  of  which  can  we  find  room — ^will  be  found  in  a 
very  manageable  form  in  the  skilful  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Alison  and 
Mr.  Pusey. 

The  law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject  is  very  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  England  (as  it  was  in  the  last  century) ,  having  been  passed 
about  the  same  time — in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — with  the  same 
object  in  view :  namely,  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  and  va- 
grancy, as  well  as  the  more  directly  humane  intention  of  dimi* 
nishing  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and,  moreover,  very  nearly  in 
the  same  words — ^the  only  essential  difference  being  the  omission 
of  the  requirement  to  *set  to  work*  the  unemployed  poor. 

It  is  in  its  phraseology  equally  imperative  and  compulsory  with 
the  English  law.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  courts  of  law  to 
give  to  the  destitute  poor  an  equal  rigid  to  relief;  and  yet,  prac- 
tically, its  compulsory  enactments  remained  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury through  all  Scotland,  and  in  the  majority  of  parishes  until 
within  a  very  short  period — in  many  they  remain  at  the  present  day 
— a  complete  deau-letter — ^set  at  nought,  disobeyed,  and  disre-> 
garded  by  the  parties  legally  compellable  under  it  to  support  the 
poor  of  their  parishes — of  no  avail  whatever  to  save  the  destitute 
from  perishing  of  want — ^to  take  from  the  mendicant  his  excuse 
for  begging,  from  the  thief  his  apology  for  crime :  or  practically  ta 
concede  to  the  poor  of  the  locality  that  legal  right  which  the  sta- 
tute verbally  conferred  on  them — which  the  courts  of  law  have 
uniformly  confirmed — and  which,  were  the  case  reversed,  and  it 
had  been  a  claim  imposed  upon  the  poor  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  enforced  and  exacted  from  first  to 
last  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  We  feel  this  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole  case :  and  it  will  enable  us  the  more  easily 
to  put  aside  a  vast  deal  of  unmeaning,  but,  on  that  very  account, 
puzzling  and  mystifying  matter,  with  which  the  question  really  at 
issue  has  been  unnecessarily  complicated. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a  controversy  has  long 
been  carried  on  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  as  to  the  general 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any  legal  relief  whatever  to  the 
poor.     In  England  the  question  has  been  pretty  well  decided  by 
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toublic  opinion  long  since — at  all  events,  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law,  in  1837,  exhibited  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  upon  it.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  opposite  feel- 
ing prevailed,  formerly  most  extensively,  among  the  educated  and 
literary  classes  especially,  and  has  lingered  longest  there.  The 
Scotch  school  of  political  economists  has  generally  supported  the 
doctrine  which  condemns  a  poor  law,  as  leading  to  a  surplus 
population,  and  improvident  habits :  while,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  system  of  quasi-public  charity  which  has  m  Scot- 
land always  been  relied  on  to  supply  to  a  certain  extent  the  want 
of  an  efficient  or  active  poor  law — namely,  the  church  collections 
and  their  distribution  by  the  kirk-sessions — the  leading  officers 
of  its  religious  communities  have  imbibed  a  natural  prepossession 
in  favour  of  a  system  which  conferred  so  much  authority  and 
influence  on  them  as  the  sole  dispensers  of  public  charity. 
Chiefly,  we  believe,  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  bias  thus 
created,  many  zealous  and  able  enthusiasts  from  among  the  pastors 
and  elders  have  zealously  contended,  as  some  still  continue  in  the 
face  of  facts  and  evidence  to  contend,  for  the  superiority  of  the 
voluntary  system  of  poor-relief  over  the  compulsory — for  the  ad- 
vantage, in  a  moral,  physical,  and  social  view,  of  leaving  the  poor 
to  private  charity  alone — ^the  Legislature  taking  no  thought  what 
ever  to  secure  them  from  starvation. 

Among  these  enthusiasts,  one  in  particular.  Dr.  Chalmers,  has 
for  many  years  written,  preached,  and  with  prodigious  energy 
practically  laboured  to  prove  the  justness  of  this  doctrine  of  non- 
interference ;  and  in  times  past  we  have,  ourselves,  occasionally 
thrown  a  spear  with  him  on  the  question.  Certainly,  if  there 
were  but  a  grain  of  truth  in  that  doctrine — if  it  were  not  as  clearly 
and  demonstrably  false  as  the  planetary  system  of  Tyfcho  Brahe — 
the  eloquence,  enei^y,  and  almost  superhuman  activity  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  would  have  established  it  long  since.  But  it  could  not 
bear  the  light  of  discussion  and  the  test  of  facts ;  and  though  we 
do  find  still  prevailing  here  and  there  among  the  witnesses, 
especially  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  own  profession,  who  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Conmiissioners,  the  fond  hallucination  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  poor  to  support  the  poor,  than  to  take  by 
taxation  anything  for  this  purpose  from  the  rich — that  all  charity 
must  be  withered  by  the  Uighting  influence  of  an  assessment,  the 
poor  themselves  hardening  their  hearts  towards  each  other,  and 
totally  neglecting  their  relatives  the  moment  the  parish  begins  to 
take  any  care  of  them — and  the  wealthy  never  subscribing  to  a 
charitable  institution,  or  interesting  themselves  in  the  least  in  the 
condition  of  their  distressed  neighbours,  if  they  are  made  to  pay  a 
poor-rate — that  all  prudence  and  forethought  must  necessarily  be 
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^qhapged  for  a  reckless  disregard  o£  the  future/ and  a  complete 
tL^pajsdonmantof  industrious  and  frugal  habits,  the  moment  the  \BfVf 
holds  out  the  assurance  that  |io  one  need  absolutely  starve-i-yef 
we  do  find  likewise  that  a  very  extensive  change  has  been  taking 
plape  on  this  subject  in  public  opinion  even  in  Sco^and  :  we  fini) 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  witneaos^s  examiued 
(and  especially  we  would  mention,  as  nearly  witbpqt  exception,  all 
those  most  practically  conversant  with  the  wants  and  condition  of 
the  poor — such  as  medics^l  men,  managers  of  poor- funds  and  hofh 
pitalsr  police-iofficers,  and,  to  their  credit,  many  landlords  and 
§gent^  though  of  course  there  9xe  exceptional  cases)T— we  find  ihese 
acknowledging  that  their  opinions  have  been  very  much  shaken  of 
^tirely  changed  upon  the  question,  of  late  years,  by  further  eif.^ 
perience  and  discussion ;  and  that  t)ieir  present  conviction  is  ths^f 
the  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  full  and  complete 
sustentation  of  the  destitute  poor  of  all  classes  is  the  only  sound 
one — ^^be  only  one  that  can  save  the  country  from  being  overflowed 
by  an  increasing  mass  of  wretchedness,  disease^  and  want.  Above 
Qkll,  we  find  in  the  evidence  a  body  of  fact3  absolutely  over* 
whelming,  in  proof  of  the  stupendous  fallacy  of  the  non-inter-; 
ference  economists — facts  proving  the  very  reverse  of  all  theip 
assertions,  bot^  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system  of  poor  relief,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  compulsory 
pne :  showing  that^  in  truth,  it  is  exactly  wher«  no  assessment  has 
been  yet  introduced  that  the  evils  dreaded  by  them  are  mos^ 
rife— ^the  surplus  population  multiplying  fastest — ^improvidence 
and  recklessness  of  the  future  most  prevalent — the  n^lect  of  re^ 
latives  most  frequent — the  wealthy  least  inclined  to  charity-^ 
the  pretended  independence  of  the  poor  consisting  in  a  general 
dependence  on  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  which  renders  them  sk 
nuisance  to  the  classes  just  above  them  far  exceeding  in  annoyance 
the  payment  of  any  rate  that  could  be  imposed  for  their  support  — i 
^nd  their  pretended  moral  chan^^ter  in  such  of  their  children  asi 
escape  the  diseases  brought  on  by  hi^nger,  filth,  and  cold,  being 
trained  in  habits  of  beggary  and  vice,  which  bring  them  into  fre- 
quent acqu^ntance  with  the  interior  of  the  gai)l. 

The  non-interference  system,  in  fact,  could  not  be  more  fa- 
vourably tried  than  it  was  in  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Chalmers  himself. 
And  it  was  on  the  evidence  of  his  asserted  success  there  that  he 
grounded  his  opposition  to  a  Poor  Law.  Now  what  has  expe- 
rience really  demcMistrated  there?  True,  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Parochial  System  (as  he  calls  it)  in  St.  John  s 
parish,  applying  all  his  powerful  energies  and  extraordinary  elo- 
quence to  the  task  of  urging  contributions  from  the  wealthy, 
mutual  charity  among  the  poor,  and  pi^tience  and  resignation  in 
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the  very  detUtii^e — so  long  as  thai  one  parah  remained  nnihrthe 
pertooal  care  of  a  man  whose  uariyalled  abilitiei  made  him  a 
sort  of  autocrat  over  the  whole  of  that  great  city  of  Gla^ow— i- 
commanding  the  ardent  co-operation  of  whomsoever  he  chose  to 
honopr  by  any  sign  of  his  confidence — so  long  were  the  extreme 
evils  incidental  to  his  system  warded  off.  But  what  happened 
in  all  the  other  parishes  of  Scodand>  where  there  was  no  Dr. 
Chalmers?  The  evidence  tells  us — either  necessity  compelled 
the  introduction  of  an  assessment^  or  the  poor  were  starved.  Nay> 
what  happened  even  in  the  other  parishes  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
example  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  system  and  very  presence  to  aid  and 
abet  the  effort?  Just  the  same!  Nay,  what  happened  even  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John's  itself>  shortly  after  Dr.  Chalmers  quitted 
it?  Why,  a  total  break-down  of  the  whole  system!  The  very 
simple  fact  that  his  system  has  never  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  any  one  parish  in  Scodand,  except  in  that  which  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  strenuous  support  to  it-^*-(if  indeed,  even  there,  it 
could  be  declared  suocessiiil,  which  we  see  good  reason  to  doubt) 
— and  that  after  his  withdrawal  it  completely  failed  there  like^ 
wise* — the  very  parish  of  St.  John's  itself  having  been  obliged, 
like  the  rest  of  Gla^ow,  to  have  recourse  to  an  assessment — this 
simple  fact  would  unseal  the  eyes  of  any  but  one  blinded  by 
the  most  perverse  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  favourite  crotchet,  on 
which  his  life  has  been  almost  spent  and  his  reputation  staked. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  consider  ourselves  relieved 
from  any  necessity  of  debating  the  general  expediency  of  a  sta- 
tutory maintenance  for  the  destitute  with  the  discij^es  of  the 
Chalmers  school,  and  consider  the  question  to  this  extent  as  long 
ago  determined  in  the  minds  of  all  whose  humanity  is  directed 
by  judgment,  and  who,  ini^ad  of  dwelliz^  with  pleasure  on  the 
sentimental  picture  of  one  starving  being  sharii^  his  last  crust  or 
potato  with  another,t  desire,  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity, but  likewise  for  the  sake  of  the  peace,  order^  and  morality 
of  scicie^,  that  the  property  of  the  country  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  the  existence  of  extreme  destitution,  or 
its  only  alternative,  permitted  mendicancy  and  vagrancy. 

Even  the  Scotch  Commissioners  profess  to  go  this  length,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  can  understand  their  views,  which  are  not  very 
intelligibly  stated.  At  least,  they  do  not  in  their  Report  give 
encouragement  to  the  notion  that  the  poor  should  bs  left  to 
private  charity.  On  the  contrary,  they  lament  the  inadequacy 
of  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  to  them  at  present  from  botk 
public  and  private  sources ;  and,  though  not  recommending  that 

*  App.  I.,  p.  340,  &c  t  See  Dr.  Chalmert*!  Kvidedee^  ApfK  I.,  fu.  481?. 
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assessm^its  should  be  made  oompulaorj  evserywhere,  they  yet 
aeem  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  beoome  uniyeraaiy 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion  operating  on  the  local  pro* 
prietors,  without  any  change  of  the  law. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Public  opinion,  or  we  are  mucA 
inistaken,  will  require  more  than  a  faint  hope  held  out  of  its 
gradual  influenoe  operating  a  change*  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Scottish  heritors  as  a  class,  and  inductng  them  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  time  to  consider  that  the  law 
already,  and  for  centuries  past^  has  established  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  relief — aye,  and  to  gwffkienjt  relief,-^-and  has  enjoined 
parochial  assessments  as  the  means  of  raising  the  funds  for  this 
purpose — ^thus  making  the  adequate  sustentation  of  the  foer  a  legal 
condition  of  the  tenure  of  'profperiy^  And,  however  the  Scoteh 
Commissioners  may  endeavour  to  blink  the  question — by  giving 
half  a  dosen  lines  only  to  this*— the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole 
problem  they  had  to.  solve-^and  pages  to  minor  matters  relativ^e 
to  settlements,  able-bodied  pauperism,  and  so  forth-*-it  cannot  be 
concealed,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  this,  their  statu- 
tory right  to  sufficient  relief  in  destitution  <  from  the  property  of 
the  heritors,  the  poor  hare  bc^i,  and  aite  up  to  the  present  mo** 
ment,  depnved  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland ;  thai,  for 
this  purpose,  the  parties  liable  to  the  charge  have  employed, 
and  still  employ,  every  shift  and  means  <rf  evasion ;  sternly  ie« 
fusing,  in  most  cases,  to  obey  the  law — daring  the  wretohed 
paupers,  or  their  humane  advocates,  to  proceed  to  compel  rebef 
by  the  idow  and  expensive  process  alone  open  to  them-^in  &e 
Court  of  Session ;  in  others,  resorting  to  every  kind  of  siibstitiite, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  small  in  amount  and  temporary,  chaoriiy 
sermons,  church  collections^  licensed  and  badged  mendieanc^,  a 
regular  quartering  of  the  poor  on  their  neighbours,— anytiiiiig,  in 
short,  rather  than  submit  to  the  direct  and  plain  injunctions  of  the 
ancient,  just,  and  unquestioned  law  of  the  land.  •  •    * 

The  example  of  England  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  upon  the  dis* 
tricts  of  Scotland  immediately  beyond  the  border.  And  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  great  towns  necessarily  compelled 
earlier  attention  to  the  poor  than  was  the  case  in  the  Turd.  dis- 
tricts removed  beyond  the  English  influence.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt — and  indeed  we  know  it  to  be  the  fact — that  every  here 
and  there  in  the  rural  districts  the  residence  of  a  kind-hearted 
family  of  fortune  has  been  su£Scient  to  supply  all  detects  in 
its  own  neighbourhood.  This  is  of  oourse — but  in  general  it 
may  be  substantiated,  that,  from  the  first,  the  burden  of*  assess* 
ment  has  been  ^  fought  off'  by  the  heritors,  or  landowners  to  the 
very  latest  possible  moment,  and  by  every  shift  and  device,  until 
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the  pressure  of  the  horrors'  occasiotied  by  an  aceumnlalion  of 
onreliered  misery,  -with  its  necessary  concomitants*— beggary, 
pestilential  disease,  and  crime-^have  forced  upon  them  a  partial 
adoption  of  that  remedy  which  the  law,  disregarded  and  set  at 
neti^t,  had  long  before  prescribed. 

The  vsual  mode  of  avoiding  assessment  was  by  distributing 
to  the  poor  coUecUont  made  at  the  church  doors ;  and  these,  in 
early  times,  even  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  pa»ttg  of 
the  statute  of  1579,  continued  to  be  the  only  fund  from  which 
the  poor  were  maiiUained.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  assessments  had,  by  this  means,  been  warded  off  by  the 
parties  liable  by  law  to  maintain  the  poor.  Their  natural,  though 
ui^iistifiable  reluctance  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  was 
generally  backed  by  the  clergy,  who  not  only  prided  themselves 
on  being  able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  their  influence  and 
exhortatienB  among  their  parishioners,  but  were  unwilling  that  the 
distribution  of  the  poor-fund  should  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Kirk  Session  altogether,  as  was  usually  the  consequence  of  an  as- 
sessment* 

The  general  preference  evinced  by  the  Scotdsh  clergy  to  the 
system  of  relief  by  voluntary  church  contributions,  distributed  by 
the  Kiric  Session,  is  only  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  they  could  provide  in  this  manner  for  the 
purpose  must  have  been  obvious  to  them  all,  and  is  admitted 
unxversalfy.  We  regret,  however,  to  find  the  General  Assembly 
S^  gi^ng  some  sort  of  countenance  to  the  opposition  to  assess- 
ment in  their  Report,  printed  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry — a  document  which  we  vnll  not  cha- 
raoteriee  further  than  as  surprisingly  weak,  partial,  evasive  of  the 
real  que^on,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  respectable  body  from 
which  it  proceeds.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that,  even  had  the  church  contributions  approached  to  a  suflSci* 
ency  prerious  to  the  late  secession,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  ^cpect 
naove  than  at  far  inferior  supply  from  that  source  in  future.  It  is 
stacted  gencarally  tiiroughout  the  Evidence  that  this  unhappy  event 
has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  the  collections  everywhere, 
and  in  not  a  few  places  nearly  annihilated  them. 

The  larger  towns,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Perth,  Montrose,  Forfar,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  border  coun- 
ties and  burghs,  have  be^i  compelled  long  since  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  voluntary  contributions  by  assessment ;  but  even 
yet  the  farmer  are  exclusively  relied  on  through  the  greater  part 
ot  Scotfamd.  Let  us  turn  to  the  facts  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  to  see  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  either 
system  of  relief  fulfils  the  object  of  sustaining  the  destitute  poor. 
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Tbb  6(«t  point  that  must  ftrike  anj  one  wh6  escamims  &e 
evi<l«Bce  is  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  amount  of  relief  afforded 
in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  At  Montrose^  Arbroath,  Forfar, 
Dundee^  and  several  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Ai^us  and 
Fife,  the  allowances,  though  described  bj  the  witnesses  as«  on 
the  whole,  insufficient  as  a  sole  source  of  maintenance,  yet  amount 
to  from  2s.  to  even  As,  a-week  to  the  impotent  poor  on  the  roll, 
f  n  Ross-shire,  on  the  other  hand>  from  3^.  to  4^.  a-year  seems 
the  usual  stint! — a  pittance  which  can  scarcely  be  of  sensible 
valpe  towards  supporting  existence.  Of  course  the  poor  must 
live — those,  at  least,  who  do  live — by  mendicancy.  No  wonder 
the  minister  of  Kirkmicbael  in  this  district  says, 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  begging  in  my  parish.  Those  who  beg  are 
the  best  supported  among  the  poor.  Every  one  at  whose  door  they  call 
gives  something,  either  a  halfpenny  or  a  little  meal.  We  have  a  num-« 
ber  of  beggars  from  other  parishes.  The  people  complain  of  beggars  as 
a  burden  on  them.' 

So  also  Mr.  David  Maodonald,  a  large  tacksman  of  Assyiit, 
and  a  very  intelligent  witness : — 

*  The  highest  allowance,  within  my  knowledge,  given  to  paupers  on 
the  roll  is  3^.  M.  a-year.  The  paupers  go  round  to  their  neighbours 
and  acquaintances  onoe  a  year  to  collect  meal  and  potatoes.  This  they 
call  thi^ging — they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  begging.  I  would  undoubt- 
edly recommend  the  levying  of  an  asaessment  for  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor.' 

In  Sutherland,  Caithness^  the  Orkneys,  and  Western  Isles  we 
find  prevailing  the  same  utter  neglect  of  the  poor^  and  denial  of 
any  public  relief  to  them — ^for  what  is  an  allowance  of  3s.  or  4s* 
a^year?  In  Inverness-shire  affairs  are  much  the  same.  In  some 
of  these  districts  the  poor  are  '  quartered '  on  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  in  turn  expected  to  lodge,  as  well  as  feed  them.  No  wonder 
many  state  like  Mr.  Henderson  of  Moss-bank,  Shetland, — 

*  I  do  not  like  this  system  of  quartering  the  paupers  upon  us.  The 
annoyance  is  so  great  that  I  would  rather  give  double  the  sum  which 
xhtss  cott  to  maintain  them  in  any  other  way.  Many  of  them  are  dirty 
and  filthy  in  their  habits.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean  at  nights, 
I  make  a  bed,  or  a  shake-down,  for  them  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  L 
never  feel  certain  that  they  do  not  bring  vermin  with  them.  I  have  heard 
plenty  of  tenants  object  like  myself  to  this  sy&tem.' — App.  II.  p.  218. 

In  some  districts  Saturday  is  set  apart  for  begging,  and  crowds 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  beggars  are  described  as  often  assembled 
round  a  door  for  this  purpose. 

*  Begging,  in  fact,'  says  the  Rev.  G.  Robertson,  minister  of  Thurso, 
*  has  become  use  and  wmit  here.  It  is  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  poor 
a  necessary  means  of  subsistence.    If  they  do  not  beg  th^  must  starve. 
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I  huve,  ]iav^?er,  ap  doubt  of  the  peraiciouA  eff^qtn  of  bagging,  <i«|^i«- 
»lly  pntbe  young.  It  destroys  all  feeling  of  independence)  encowiigptf 
injulenoe,  ftnd  promotes  fraud  and  imposition/ — i%.  p,  355- 

Who  can  doubt  it  f  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  oppor 
nents  of  a  poor-rate^  it  is  solely  from  fear  of  destroying  the  inde^ 
pen4ence«  industry,  and  morality  of  the  poor  that  they  would 
le^ve  them  to  the  resources  of  private  cbarity-^-^wad  scruple  tp 
interfere  with  this  beautiful  system  af  permitted  generaJl  iQwdir 
cancy! 

But  this  system,  such  as  it  is,  by  no  means  supplies  the  wants 
of  the  poor.  We  might  fill  sheets  with  the  recital  of  scenes  of 
misery  witnessed  by  the  Commisjiioners,  and  casea  of  faminoi 
nakedness,  disease^  and  multiplied  death,  the  direct  result  of  its 
inadequacy — rendering  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  a  complete 
counterpart  to  the  worst  districts  of  Ireland.  Of  course  there  are 
no  assessments  in  these  quarters.  The  trifling  amount  of  the 
collections  gathered  from  voluntary  contribution  may  be  judged 
from  that  of  the  mi9erable  allowances  afforded  out  of  them.  But 
even  this  burden  falls  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  Listen  to  the 
minister  of  Killearn ;  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  richer  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  not  the  most  charitable  to  the  poor  * 
(lb,  p.  23).  The  Rev.  Simon  Frazer,  of  Kilmorach,  in  Ross^ 
shire,  says,  '  The  rich  tenants  seldom  stretch  out  their  bands  to 
put  money  into  our  Church  collections.'^.^(/6.  p.  21.)  And  yet 
it  is  a  favourite  assertion  of  the  opponents  of  a  rate  that,  in  its 
absence,  collections  may  be  depended  on ! 

If  an  assessment  is  resorted  to  in  such  districts,  as  an  experi-i 
ment,  the  heritors  are  soon  tired  of  it,  and  return  to  the  old  sys« 
tern  of  refusing  all  relief,  and  leaving  the  poor  to  the  blessings  o( 
the  system  of  '  sympathy  and  mutual  dependence.'  What  these 
ar^  we  may  learn  from  Mr,  Aldcorn,  a  surgeon  in  Oban,  wber^ 
an  assessment  had  been  consented  to  by  the  heritors  in  1841,  but 
discontinued  in  1843 : — 

*  As  a  proof  that  the  poor  were  better  ofif  under  the  asaessYnent  than 
they  were  without  it,  I  may  state  that  after  the  distribution  under  the 
assessment  ceased  in  January,  1843,  three-fourthM  of  all  the  bed-ridden 
and  very  destitute  paupers  died  within  three  or  four  months  ^  that 
Hme.'—ilb.  p.  162) 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  heritors  whose  refusal  to  continue 
the  assessment  occasioned  this  appalling  destruction  of  life?, — 
heritors  bound,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  law  to  assess  them- 
selves to  sustain  the  poor  of  their  parish !  Would  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  venture  to  extol  these  his  zealous  disciples  ? 

There  is  a  cuckoo-hote  repeated  by  the  advocates  for  non- 
interference, that  'ap  assessment  would  dry  vp  the  sources  of 
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private  charity.'  We  have  seen  how  inadequate  is  the  supply  so 
nfibrded.  But  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the 
sacred  profession  of  clergymen  who  continue^  in  the  teeth  of  all 
experience,  to  repeat  this.  Such  is  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stuart 
of  Cromarty,  who  says, — 

*  /  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  assessment  from  the 
pressure  of  distress.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ward  it  off  as  long  €U 
we  could,  I  am  afraid  that  the  poor  would  trust  to  the  assessment,  and 
that  it  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  charity.* 

The  reverend  gentleman  adds,  on  cross-examination, — 

*  1  never  resided  in  a  parish  where  there  was  an  assessment.  I  do 
Hot  know  from  experience  that,  in  such  a  parish,  the  streams  of  private 
charity  are,  in  fact,  dried  up.* 

■  The  very  next  witness,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  says  just  the 
i^ame, — 

*  I  do  not  know  from  experience  that  an  assessment  dries  up  the 
sources  of  private  charity,  but  I  should  think  so.  I  have  heard  people 
Say  so,  and  it  is  my  opinion.* — App.  III.  pp.  4,  5. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sentimental  eloquence  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  overborne  their  better  judgments,  and  the  testimony  of  their 
own  knowledge,  as  to  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  resources  sup- 
plied by  private  charity  in  their  own  parishes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  talk  in  this  way  fancy  them- 
selves actuated  solely  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  morals  of  the  poor  that  they  leave  them  to  be  relieved 
by  each  other.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  them  to  see  the  half- 
Starving  wretch  share  his  bowl  of  begged  potatoes  with  one  still 
nearer  death  by  famine  than  himself.  The  wealthy  are  too  often 
easily  persuaded  to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture  by  their  interference.  Mr.  Macarthur  says,  *  One  class 
of  impotent  poor  are  kept  from  actual  starvation  bv  another 
class  able  to  get  about,  who  beg  for  them.'  The  Kev.  John 
Noble,  minister  of  Fodderty,  says,  '  The  heritors  (landowners) 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  assisted  to  relieve  the  poor ' 
(75.  p.  25). 

In  many  extensive  districts  there  are  few  resident  gentry,  and 
the  absentee  heritors  give  nothing — or  very  rarely  send  some  small 
sum,  influenced  by  the  dread  of  a  threatened  assessment.  The 
Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  minister  of  Camoch,  says, — 

*  There  are  no  resident  heritors.  They  (the  absentee  proprieton)  do 
not  send  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Church  collections.'— (iJ.  p,  27.>. 

*  I  know  a  proprietor  in  my  parish,*  says  the  Rev.  David  Carment* 
minister  of  Roskeen,  *  who  draws  2000/.  to  3000/.  a-  year  from  it,  and 
contributes  only  3/.  to  the  poor-fund.' 

The  estate  of  Glengarry,  on  which  the  impotent  poor  receii'e 
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but  3«.  6{f.  apiece  from  the  Church  collections  in  the  year^  has  a* 
rental  of  7000/.  a-year,  increased  from  8007.  in  1784 — (App.  IL 
p.  474). 

The  rental  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  Arran,  is  10,000/- 
a-year.  There  is  no  assessment.  His  Grace  is  seldom  in  thati 
part  of  his  possessions ;  but  he  gives  through  his  factor  pensions  to 
certain  of  the  poor^  to  the  amount  of  about  180/.  per  annum.  This 
is  stated  to  the  Commissioners  as  highly  creditable  to  the  Duke*, 
And^  compared  with  the  conduct  of  many  other  large  proprie- 
tors^ it  appears  indeed  to  be  so.  But  how  much  would  sudx  an 
estate  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  ?  And  as. 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  poor,  when  destitute,  have  a  legal 
statutory  right  to  sufficient  relief  from  the  heritors^  to  be  levied 
by  assessment,  why  are  the  proprietors  of  one  part  of  the  island- 
alone  to  be  permitted  to  shirk  and  evade  the  acknowledgment  oC- 
that  rights  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  a  law  as  sacred, 
surely,  and  as  fitting  to  be  obeyed,  as  that  by  which  they  hold, 
their  estates  ?  Why  are  they  to  be  allowed  stubbornly  to  refuses 
the  claims  of  the  poor,  which  the  owners  of  property  throughout- 
the  rest  of  the  island  readily  concede,  at  a  cost  of  i  0^  1 5,  ancl^ 
20  per  cent  of  their  rentals  ?  Even  in  Ireland  the  landlords  have, 
been  reminded  by  the  organs  of  Government,  that  *  Property  has, 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  Ire*, 
land,  where  at  that  time  no  Poor  law  had  been  enacted.  In 
Scotland  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  sufficient  to  preserve  them, 
from  destitution,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  written  law,  declared, 
confirmed,  and  enforced  by  the  tribunals  whenever  the  question 
has  been  litigated.  And  it  is  by  open  defiance  of  the  legal  claims 
of  the  poor,  that  the  heritors  alone  escape  assessment.  The  Court 
of  Session  cannot  be  approached  by  the  pauper,  for  want  of 
means.  The  rich  man  avails  himself  of  this,  to  rob  him  of  his 
right.  Can  it  be  represented  otherwise  ?  And  shall  not  the  Le- 
gislature interfere  to  redress  this  crying  injustice  ? 

Moreover,  ^he  niggardly  conduct  of  the  heritors  of  extensive 
districts  necessarily  drives  a  large  portion  of  their  wretched  inha- 
bitants to  resort  to  the  towns,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  where* 
some  respect  is  evinced  for  the  principles  of  humanity  and  express 
enactments  of  the  law — thus  overburdening  them  with  paupers 
not  properly  belonging  to  them.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  general 
ocHnplaint  throughout  the  towns  and  the  lowland  counties,  where 
assessm^ents  have  been  introduced. 

In  these  localities^  as  might  be  expected,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  what  we  have  found  it  in  the  unassessed  districts.  But^ 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  introduction  of  an  assessment 
places  matters  at  once  on  their  proper  footing,  and  secures  the 
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#iM  relief  6f  Ae  destitute.  Very  far  from  it.  It  has  been  ill  most 
cases  introduced  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  to 
supplement  the  deficiency  of  the  voluntary  collections ;  and  the 
sAine  struggles,  shifu,  and  evasions  Which  the  heritors,  before  this 
Mcessitj  WAS  yielded  to,  made  to  escape  its  infliction,  they^ 
now  continue  iil  order  to  keep  its  amount  as  low  as  possible. 
Throughout  nearly  all  the  assessed  parishes  into  which  the  inquiry 
of  the  Commissioners  e^rtended,  it  appeared  that  the  wants  of 
ibe  poor  are  by  no  nieans  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  sum  to 
be  nosed  by  assessment ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  which 
Ibe  heritors  themselves  agree  to  raise  forms  the  limit  of  the^ 
rriisrf  given  to  the  poor !  The  managers  of  the  fund  m^gently* 
M^esettt  the  sum  they  need  for  the  purpose,  on  which  the  he- 
Atiyrs  proceed  to  grant  one-half,  or  some  fraction  of  it ;  out  of 
Whieh  the  poor  are  relie^red  so  far  as  it  will  go,  but  in  a  manner 
Moerally  quite  insufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Allowances, 
m  eicample,  are  made  to  the  helpless  poor  of  Sd.,  Gd.,  or  Is,  per 
week,  sums  obviously,  and  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined,  insufficient  to  maintain  life  upon  if  expended 
in  food  alone,  mucfh  less  to  provide  lodging,  clothing,  fuel,  at- 
tendance and  medicine.  The  poor  are  thus  driven  of  necessity, 
dven  itt  the  assessed  parishes,  to  eke  out  their  living  by  men- 
dic^cy. 

In  Ediftbui^b  itself,  Mr.  Marshall,  treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  df  the  destitute  Sick,  says-^ 

*Thc  ftinds  provided  by  the  pardchial  assessment  are  extremely  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  In  Scarcely  any  case  does  a  poof 
person  receive  more  than  a  shilling  a  week,  though  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything;  and  that  in  most  cases  does  no  more  than  pay  for  house-rent ; 
and  consequeatly  they  must,  either  by  begging,  stealing,  or  some  other 
shift,  find  food  and  raiment.  Families  of  three,  four,  or  five,  receiva 
generally  but  \s.  6d,  or  2s.  a-week,  and  after  providing  for  house-rent 
there  is  nothing  over  for  food  and  clotking^' 

The  Rev.  T.  Guthrie  says,— 

*  In  many  esses  they  would  require  double  the  allowance  they  re- 
Olive;  and  in  many  intsances,  people  have  nd  choice  but  to  steal  or 
stasve.  I  may  he  allowed  to  add,  that  1  know  the  system  has  a  most 
pernicious  effect  en  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  begging,  which  can  never  promote  the  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  people.  ...  I  find  many  instances  in  which  parents  abandon  theis 
chiloren — ^it  arises  from  the  wretchedly  low  state  to  which  they  have 
fallen — so  low  that  1  have  sometimes  seen  parents  glad  when  their 
children  died.  It  tends  to  destroy  all  good  habits,  and  extinguish  the 
tetf  feelings  of  human  nature.' 

Mr.  John  Gray  says, — 

*  Pegging,  within  these  few  years;  is  increased  tenfold  in  Edinburgh.' 
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I  sm  Bitoated  myself  in  the  subiidM,  tod  I  don't  know  whether  the  i 
beggars  do  not  odl  four  or  fire  times  a-day.' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  also  of  Edinburgh^  says — 

*  I  visited  ten  rooms  ktely,  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of  furniture 
in  any  one  of  them.  The  people  were  lying  on  the  floor — upon  just 
as  much  straw  as  you  could  hold  in  your  hands/ — ( App.  I.  p.  1 16.) 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  further  details  of  the  horrible 
mass  of  destitution  existing  in  the  splendid  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. There  an  assessment  is  indeed  levied :  but  it  is  impoa^ibla. 
(or  the  managers  of  the  poor^funds  to  extract  from  the  parties 
who  make  the  assessment  naylhing  like  a  sufficiency  for  the  efiSsc^ 
tual  relief  of  the  poor.  If  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  mtg^ocf, 
such  as  that  occasioned  bj  the  cholera,  the  managers  expend  moftf 
than  the  sum  awarded,  the  rate-paying  body,  as  the  Town  Covjidi 
in  the  citj  has  done,  refuse  point-blank  to  pay  the  debt,  declaring 
the  managers  personally  responsible ;  and  debts  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousand  pounds  have  been  thus  accumulated  against  the 
distributors  of  relief  in  some  of  the  parishes  of  Edinburgh.  This 
absolute  denial  of  funds  forces  the  managers  to  be  equally 
pinching  and  peremptory  in  their  refusal  of  adequate  relief  to 
the  destitute.  As  one  example  of  their  niggardliness^  which  will 
vouch  for  the  rest,  we  may  state  that  when,  in  times  of  extreme 
distress  among  the  poor,  soup-kitchens  have  been  set  up  hf 
charitable  societies  in  the  town,  the  managers  of  the  poor- funds 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  the  paltry  allowances  they 
give — already  insufficient,  as  we  have  Seen,  to  pay  more  than  the 
lodging  of  each  pauper — by  the  amount  of  the  daily  basin  of  soup 
the  poor  wretches  might  thus  obtain  f  * 

^fo  wonder  the  poor  resort  to  the  gaol  for  shelter  and  food, 
and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  as  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  very  humane  governor  of  the  Edinburgh  prison.        ' 

In  Glasgow^  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  British  opulence, 
matters  are,  if  possible,  even  worse.  '  The  fact  cannot  be  con- 
cealed,* says  Captain  Miller,  the  exceedingly  intelligent  and  able 
Superintendent  of  Police, 

*  that  hundreds  of  persons  die  annually  in  Glasgow,   from  diseases 
brought  on  by  want  of  proper  nourishment ;  and  from  what  has  come 
under  my  own  personal  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  many  persons 
die  in  consequence  of  being  treated  in  their  own  houses,  where  they  have' 
neither  food,  fuel,  nor  clothing,  while  khouring  under  fever,  and  ether ' 
infectious  diseases.  ...  In  all  cases  the  reh^  afTorded  h  very  inade^ 
qttate*  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.     The  idlowance  is.  seareviy  svffieiettt  !» 
eaabitt  them-  to  pay  the  tsaIs  of  thflir  miserable  dweUiags..    ladosd.  a- 
giaat  many  see  principally  dependent  on  puhfie  and  prtvata  eharity  ht 

»  Mr.  Cmic't  EtmImum^iv.  I^  4011 
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tiie  means  of  sobsistence.  ...  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city  there  is  an 
accumulated  mass  of  squalid  misery,  probably  unequalled  in  any  other 
town  of  the  British  dominions.  .  •  .  There  is  concentrated  everything 
1  WTetched,  dissolute,  loathsome,  and  pestilential.  These  places  are  filUd 
-\  by  a  population  of  many  thousands  of  miserable  creatures.  The  houses 
in  which  they  live  are  altogether  unfit  for  human  beings,  and  every 
apartment  is  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men,  women,  aud  chil- 
dren, in  a  state  of  filth  and  misery.  In  many  of  the  houses  there  is 
scarcely  any  ventilation.  Dunghills  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings, 
and  from  the  extremely  defective  state  of  the  sewerage,  filth  of  every 
kind  constantly  accumulates.  In  these  horrid  dens  the  most  abandoned 
characters  of  the  city  are  collected — from  whence  they  issue  nightly  to 
disseminate  disease,  and  to  pour  upon  the  town  every  species  of  abomi- 
nation and  crime.  The  people  who  dwell  in  these  quarters  of  the  city 
are  sunk  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of  personal  degradation,  in  whom 
no  elevated  idea  can  be  expected  to  arise,  and  who  regard  themselves, 
from  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition,  as  doomed  to  a  life  of  wretch* 
edness/— App.  I.  p.  323. 

And  this  is  Dr.  Chalmers's  pet  place,  where  he  declares  no 
assessment  is  needed,  and  he  would  give  even  the  Church  collec- 
tions to  educational  or  any  other  than  charitable  purposes,  lest 
there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  precious  '  moral  and 
Christian  effluxes  of  sympathy'  between  the  extreme  poor,  which 
under  these  circumstances  he  delights  to  witness ! 

Without  burdening  our  pages  with  further  extracts  of  the  sort, 
it  may  suffice  to  state,  in  order  to  give  a  notion  of  the  ^extent 
of  relief  afforded  to  the  poor  in  Scotland,  that  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  the  towns  as  in  rural  districts, 
no  attempt,  it  appears,  is  made  to  provide  medicine  or  medical 
attendance  for  the  sick  or  dying  poor,  from  any  public  fund 
whatever !  Unless  where  there  occurs  a  happy  rural  parish^  or 
district,  blessed  with  a  really  liberal  Christian  gentleman  in 
the  shape  of  landlord — ^unless  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  sick 
poor  are  uniformly  left  tp  the  private  and  gratuitous  charity 
of  the  medi^  men  themselves — who,  to  their  infinite  honour 
be  it  said,  appear  to  fulfil  this  Christian  duty  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  without  expecting  remuneration.  But  think  of 
the  struggling  surgeon  or  apothecary  of  a  wide,  and  perhaps 
populous  district,  having  to  attend  every  case  of  sickness,  disease, 
or  accident  occurring  among  the  poor,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charges,  finding  even  the  necessary  drugs  and  (if  it  were  possible 
he  could  afford  it)  the  nourishing  diet,  without  which  drugs  are 
80  often  useless — ovi  of  his  own  empty  pocket,  or  to  see  them 
perish  before  his  eyes ! — while  all  this  time,  the  heritors  of  tha  • 
parish  are  snugly  enjoying  their  ample  rentals  in  Leamington  or 
in  Florence — wholly  reckless  of  their  being  bound  by  law  to  pro- 
vide all  that  is  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  the  poor  on  their 
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estates — add  snapping  tlieir  fingers  at  an/  threat  of  being  com- 
pelled by  the  Courts  of  Session  to  fulfil  the  condition  on  which 
thdse  eflifales  are  held !  The  resalt  of  this  total  neglect  of  the  poof 
under  sottie  of  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  sickness^  Dr.  Alison 
Stales :---» 

*  Id  Gflasgow  the  moit^Kty  from  fevier  has  betfn  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  ittortality :  this  was  in  1831.  In  Dundee  It  has  been  l5 
per  cetit.,  and  nearly  11  per  cent,  for  seven  years  together,  whereas  in 
no  town  in  England  has  it  been  8  per  cent.  Hi  kte  years  r  (he  highest 
has  been  7*7  pci'cent.' 

Dr.  AKson  has  since  published  his  '  Observations  on  the  Epi- 
demic Fever  of  1843/  in  which  he  clearly  connects  the  diffusion 
of  these  disorders  with  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  destitute 
part  of  the  population.  It  appears  even  that>  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  typhoid  fever,  a  new  epidemic  {nofoa  pesHs)  has  shown 
itself  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  this  occasion,  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  great  privations  suffered  by  the  poorer  classes  during 
the  precedvng  ■  two  or  thrtec  years.  Thus  the  evfls  which  result 
from  contagions  fever  are  dmbUld;  and  the  charitable  portion  of 
the  commtmity  must  expect  to  be  bwurdened  with  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  destitute  poor  and  their  families  in  frequently- 
recurring  epidemics  of  tbitf  new  kind  of  fever>  as  well  as  of  typhus. 
In  fact  the  present  Scotch  tfystem  of  refusing  any,  or,  at  all  events, 
itdeqtiate  relief  to  the  destitute  poor,  though  helpless,  sick,  or 
dying,' opei^tes  as  ^  most  grievous  tax  on  the  charitable  ^/br  the 
riiief  of  the  uncharitable.  A  small  number  of  benevcdent  iudivi- 
duals  are  subjected  to  the  whole  burden,  justly  imposed,  in  other 
<5oimtries,  on  the  entire  community,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
possessed  by  each  of  its  members  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  para- 
mottttt  Christian  attd  sodal  duty.  In  Scotland,  nnmbers  of  the 
Wealthy  classes  escape  all  contribution.  The  members  of  the 
l*g«l  profession  in  E^nbtirgh — they  being  a  large  and  by  far  the 
westlthiest  and  most  aristo<!^ratical  class  tn  the  town  —  possess 
tmder  the  present  law  a  privileged  exemption  from  assessment! 

Take  but  one  instance  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  law  is  it  present  dbeyed  by  persons  subject  to  its  behests. 
The  Comt  of  Session  decided  l*uit  winter,  unanimously,  in  the 
CJise  6t  a  poo*  widoW  with  a  number  of  children,  diat  6d.  a-week 
ftir  each  chHd  Unable  to  work,  with  6rf-  for  the  mother,  was  mtiM 
tt)6  sfnaU  an  allowance— >-(onr  English  readers,  accilstomed  to  give 
treble  tlrtit  pittance  in  similar  cases,  will  readily  assent  to  this) — 
Md  ordained  that  in  that  case  a  better  allowance  be  given.  In 
fhe  teeth  of  this  decision,  which  ought  to  have  regulated  all  allow- 
ances in  similar  cases  throughout  Scotland,  not  a  HngU  improve^ 
meni  has  been  made  in  any  cf  them  i  «nd  Dr.  Alison  instances  a 
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case  occnrring  immediately  after  this,  in  which  he  vainly  urged 
upon  the  managers  of  the  poor  in  West  Church  parish^  Edin- 
burgh, to  increase  the  pay  of  a  poor  widow  of  delicate  habits,  with 
three  young  children,  who  struggled  through  last  winter  on  the 
usual  pension  of  1^.  a- week  between  the  four !  This  poor 
woman  was  the  first  who  took  the  new  form  of  epidemic  in  the 
very  populous  house,  or  rather  warren,  in  which  she  lived,  and 
communicated  it  to  more  than  sixty  of  its  other  inmates,  two  of 
her  own  children  falling  its  first  victims. 

We  have  now  stated,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  leading  features 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  as  disclosed  in  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Commissioners.  With  regard  to  the  altera- 
tions called  for  in  the  law  by  these  terrible  revelations,  there  are». 
we  think,  three  chief  points  which  all  must  admit  to  be  essen- 
tial : — 

1.  That  assessment  must  be  made  universal  and  compulsory 

over  all  Scotland. 

2.  That  the  relief  it  affords  must  at  least  be  made  adequate  to 

support  life  in  the  impotent  poor  who  have  no  other  re- 
source, so  as  to  take  from  them  all  necessity  or  apology 
for  mendicancy.  - 

3.  That  some  efficient  guarantee  must  be  provided  for  the 

fulfilment  of  these  two  great  objects. 

What  should  be  the  mechanism  adopted  for  this  latter  purpose 
may  be  open  to  question,  but  not  so  that  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  give  perfect  security  for  their  attainment.  We  cer- 
tainly do  consider  that  nothing  short  of  the  organization  of  the 
parishes  of  Scotland  into  Unions,  with  a  staff  of  paid  officers  to 
each  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  poor,  subjecting  them  to 
close  and  constant  inspection,  and  distributing  relief  accordingly 
(including,  of  course,  medical  officers,  and  a  Board  of  unpaid 
Guardians,  acting  under  the  superintending  control  of  a  central 
Commission),  can  be  at  all  effectual  to  this  end ;  and  we  think 
likewise  that  a  workhouse  is  essential,  as  a  test  of  the  doubtful 
cases,  to  every  well-regulated  system  of  relief. 

These  appear  to  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioner,  judging  from  his  protest  against  the  Report 
of  his  Scottish  colleagues.  Will  it  be  credited  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, after  taking  the  prodigious  mass  of  Evidence  we  have 
barely  glanced  at,  but  which  in  every  page  proves  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  the  relief  afforded  under  the  present  system  (which 
indeed  they  admit),  as  well  as  the  contempt  with  which  the 
parties  required  by  law  to  give  full  relief  to  the  poor  of  their 
parishes  now  disregard  and  neglect  its  enactments,  recommend  — 
not  that  the  law  should  be  made  really  compulsory — that  the  right 
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of  the  poor  to  relief,  recognized  in  words  by  statute,  should  be 
practically  enforced  by  the  Legislature — not  this,  but  jtist  tlie 
revere  1  They  recJly  recommend  that  the  law  under  which  the 
faeritors  are  bound  to  relieve  their  poor  should  be  repealed  !, 
They  would  take  away  from  the  destitute  poor  the  nominal  right 
they  by  statute  now  possess,  and  substitute  Twthing  in  its  place  ; 
but  U-ust  to  the  '  gradual  influence  of  reason  and  good  feeling, 
aided  by  public  opinion,*  and  an  annual  investigation  into  the  state 
of  the  poor  (!)  to  bring  about  gradually  some  vague  change  for 
the  better! 

Next  in  importance  to  the  great  object  of  practically  enforcing 
the  ancient  Scottish  law  of  relief,  by  assessment,  to  the  impotent 
poor,  comes  the  much-vexed  question  of  its  extension  to  the  able-, 
bodied,  on  which  we  must  declare  we  could  never  comprehend 
how  a  second  opinion  can  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  con- 
vinced of  the  expediency  of  any  poor-law  at  all ;  and  this  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  an  able-bodied  person,  being  really 
de^ihUe,  if  not  relieved,  must  beg,  steal,  or  starve.  You  cannot, 
in  the  interest  of  society,  allow  him  to  follow  either  of  the  two 
first  course ;  and  if  he  be  denied  relief  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
he  then  falls  into  the  class  of  impotent  or  sick  poor,  and  so  be- 
comes  a  burden  to  the  public  in  that  shape.  The  only  wise  mode 
of  treating  the  case  must  be  to  apply  such  a  test  (whether  of 
labour  or  the  workhouse,  or  both)  as  shall  prove  the  allied 
destitution,  and  then  relieve  before  the  able-bodied  applicant  is 
converted  into  a  vagrant,  a  thief,  or  a  sick  and  helpless  pauper. 
We  think  moreover  with  Mr.  Twisleton,  that  in  towns,  where, 
during  seasons  of  depression  of  trade,  large  bodies  of  operatives 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  become  necessarily  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  public  charity,  it  is  desirable  that,  besides  a 
poor-house  with  wards  for  the  able-bodied  (which  every  union  of 
parishes,  in  town  or  country,  ought  to  possess),  '  the  managers  of 
the  poor  should  have  a  discretionary  power,  with  consent  of  a 
board  of  supervision,  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  to  work  destitute  unemployed  persons,  without  requiring 
them  to  enter  such  poor-house.* 

There  remain  minor  questions  relating  to  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  such  as  the  law  of  settlement,  at  present  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  three  years'  industrial  residence — a  term  which  most  of 
the  witnesses  examined,  we  see,  very  reasonably  desire  to  be  ex- 
tended to  seven  years  at  least* 

In  the  law,  or  rather  the  practice  of  ratings  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy appears  at  present  to  prevail  in  different  parishes — some 
rating  the  heritors  alone,  others  the  heritors  and  occupiers  jointly, 
others   assessing,  besides,   the  residents  in  proportion  to  their 
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inearist  ahd  iubsfande,  noC  theif  I'ental-^^  principle  unknown  to 
the  tltlglkh  law.  That  the  practioe  should  be  rendered  uniform 
and  consonant  to  iMme'  one  principle  in  all  cases>  is  too  obviously 
expedietit  to  need  assertion. 

The  tte«tmenrt  of  bifutHe  ptmpers  and  orphans  h  aaotfaer  branch 
of  the  snbjec^t  requiting^  special  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  oomposition  of  the  body  by  which  relief 
shonld  be  administered,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  ihttt  the  funds 
raised  by  assessment  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  representativeif 
of  the  parties  assessed,  chosen  in  the  manner  of  guardians  of  the 
EngKsh  and  Irish  unions. 

But  as  to  th6  eemrt  or  authority  io  which  air  appeal  should  b^ 
allowed  by  paupers,  or  those  interested  for  tli^m,  in  order  to 
compel  sufficient  relief — a  point  cm  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  seems  to  exist  in  Scotland— there  may  be  room  for  hesi- 
tation. In  England  no  such  authority  is  lodged  anywhere,  except 
that  any  magistrate  may  order  relief  in  cases  ^  of  sudden  and 
ntgent  necessity/  i.  e,  of  extifemity ;  but  the  officials  <rf  the  parish 
or  union  are  responsible  for  disobeying  the  Act  which  enjoint 
relief,  under  the  usual  penalties  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  should 
death  emroe  from  their  continued  neglect  or  refusal,  we  beliere 
their  offence  would  unquestionably  amount  to  manslaughter.  It 
ttiBy  be  questioned,  howerer,  whether  the  same  cheek  can  be 
equally  relied  on  in  Scotland,  even  though  the  law  be  defined 
and  laid  down  with  clearness,  so  a^  to  make  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  proper  officer  to  afford  sufficient  relief  in  cases  of 
unqu^tionable  destitution;  for  the  reason  that  in  England  the 
practice,  custom,  and  habit  has  ever  been  to  give  sufficient  relief 
—in  Scotland  the  very  reverse:  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
juries  could  be  depended  on  in  the  latter  country  to  convict, 
even  of  misdemeanor,  parties  who  had  disobeyed  the  law  in  this 
manner.  It  may  be  necessary  on  this  account,  in  legislating  for 
Scotland,  to  take  speciatl  precautions  against  continaed  neglect 
and  disregard  of  the  laW  by  the  parties  on  whom  it  imposes  the 
duties  of  reliiiring  the  destitute  poor.  In  some  shape  or  other, 
ample  guarantees  must  be  taken  that  the  heritors,  or  their  agents 
dr  tenants,  on  whom  the  burden  is  imposed,  shall  no  longer  evade 
its  obligations — no  longer,  as  hitherto,  make  a  virtue  of  '  staring 
off'  or  'beating  down'  an  assessment  by  starring  the  poor,  to' 
whoih  the  law  has  given,  and  its  highest  courts  have  c^onfirmed,  a 
right  to  an  adequate  sustentation  from  them. 
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Art-^II. — The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  considered  in  Com' 
parison  toith  Existing  Practice.  By  the  Rey.  W,  G.  Ward, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  London,  1844,. 

nPHE  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  jnstlj  <;bargeahle,  ^  w^ 
-*-  think,  with  most  serious  errors.  But  we  are  on  that  account 
^t  less  anxious  to  give  the  pledge,  ths^  he  shall  receive  ai  our 
hands  no  rode — we  trust  we  may  add  no  uncjiaritable  treatment* 
If  his  book,  bearing  as  it  does  upon  most  importai»i  questions  of 
religion,  be  marked  by  extraor«bnary  degrees  of  prejudkse  an4 
exa^eration,  this  very  fact  is  a  reason  for  using  especial  care  te 
icdittnt  It  only  fay  a  lair  and  dispassionate  represeniatioB ;  a«d  if 
it  seem  to  impose  as  a  doty  tbe  emfdoymeat  of  decided  language 
of  reprehension,  it  also  demands  every  effort  we  can  make  to 
attain,  and  to  preserve,  the  temper  of  a  i«dge,  thongb  withoul 
arrogating  his  aatkority. 

We  shall  commence  by  presenting  some  of  those  softening 
ebades  which  vill>  in  the  eye  of  tbe  general  reader,  relieve  the 
flBone  glaring  oolovrs  of  tbe  book.  And  first  of  all  we  mupl 
quote  a  passage,  in  whieh,  with  evident  sincerity  and  en  engagieg 
warmth,  Mr.  Ward  places  himself  in  the  category  of  the  etrug* 
gling  sinner,  and  not  of  the  aspiring  saint 

'  Should  it  be  ims^ned  that  the  free  stnctures  and  confident  epinions 
in  which  I  may  indulge  imply  any  arrogation  to  myself  of  moral 
superiority  over  those  whom  I  criticise :  should  it  be  imagined  that 
when  I  acknowledge  the  English  system  to  be  in  many  particulars  un- 
congenial with  my  own  feelings,  I  allude  to  the  impediiments  by  which 
it  thwarts  the  aspirations  pf  a  holy  mind  after  saintliness,  rather  thtgd 
the  absence  of  such  helps  as  may  support  an  ernng  and  sinful  mind  in 
the  most  ordinary  path  of  salvation :  should  this  be  imagined,  I  should 
be  almost  overpowered  with  shame  and  confusion.* — ^pp.  7.  8. 

Let  as  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Ward  while  we  can, 
aad  acknowledge  that  at  least  he  makes  a  good  commencement  in 
thus  taking  *  the  lowest  room :'  according  to  that  noble  prayer  of 
Bishop  A»drewes,  '  Ofa,  give  to  me,  the  meanest  pf  them  aUL  tb^ 
meanest  place  beneath  their  feet,  beneath  the  feet  of  tbjoe  ele$A« 
of  the  meanest  of  them.'* 

Next,  Mr.  Ward  appears  not  to  contemplate  leaving  the  Chureh 
of  England. 

^  The  very  idea  of  leaving  our  Church  has  never  been  befom  my  own 
nind  as  an  immediately  f»actical  question:  my  present  feeling  as 
(without  for  one  momeat  judging  others)  that  I  should  myself  commit  a 
mortal  sin  by  doing  so ;  ao<l  it  has  been  my  uniform  endeavour  to  divert 
my  imagination  from  dwelling  on  such  a  contingenf^,  even  as  a  futme 
possibility.'— p.  71. 

*  DeTOtioDL  p.  165»«d.  1830. 
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But  further,  be  distinctly  disavows  the  intention  of  remaining  in 
the  Church  as  a  spy,  or  traitor  in  an  hostile  camp:  Mr.  Ward 
urges  that  he  has  always  enforced  (p.  67)  the  claim  of  the 
Church  on  our  allegiance.  He  can  understand,  he  states,  a 
person's  considering  anxiously  whether  or  not  to  join  the  Church 
of  Home : — 

•  But  I  cannot  understand  that  a  religious  person  should  for  any  length 
of  time  doubt  that  if  he  do  remain  in  our  Church  be  mast  remain  as  her 
faithful  and  attached  son ;  not  standing  as  it  were  with  one  foot  in 
England  and  the  other  in  Rome,  but  devoting  himself  wHh  undivided 
loyalty  to  his  immediate  mother.' — p,  67. 

And  in  illustrating  this  position  he  lays  down  principles  whicb, 
as  we  think,  may  indeed  presently  be  appealed  to  against  himself, 
but  of  .which  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  in  any  estimate  we 
may  form  of  his  motives  and  conduct,  which,  and  not  the  truth, 
wisdom,  or  justice  of  his  views,  are  the  matters  we  have  now  be- 
fore us — 

•  He'  (that  is,  the  religious  person)  *  will  fix  his  affections  immediately  on 
the  Church  wherein  God  has  placed  him,  and  only  ihronghi^M  on  the 
great  Cathohc  community  throughout  the  world :  the  English  Churck 
will  be  to  him* — 

(the  reader  should  mark  well  these  words) — 
— ^  will  be  to  him  the  visible  embodiment  and  channel  of  his  Lord's 
presence.' — p.  68. 

And  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  various  forms  in  which  this  at- 
tachment will  work.  Nor  is  this  in  a  single  passage  :  but  again 
he  claims  '  a  genuine  allegiance  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,*  and  '  a  hearty  loyalty  to 
our  own  Church.' — p.  4. 

Mr.  Ward  is  fondly  attached  to  the  '  Common  Prayer  Book ' 
<  as  a  whole ;'  and  though  he  thinks  there  are  minor  differences 
not  inconsiderable  of  themselves  in  regard  to  it,  he  will  not  name 
them  —  because  it  is  'so  very  dear  to  every  Catholic-minded 
member  of  our  Church,  and  taken  altogether  is  in  essentials  so 
accordant  with  the  old  Catholic  services.' — p.  114. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  remark  what  a  cause  of  unbounded 
thankfulness  it  should  be  to  us,  that  all  classes  of  members  of  the 
English  Church  are  so  sincerely  united  in  their  affection  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  fiaithful  exponent  of  Gospel 
truth  in  all  those  holy  ordinances  which  it  sets  forth.  We  have 
shown  Mr.  Ward  at  one  extremity  professing  this  attachment: 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  not  less  ardent  in  professing  it,  from  the  very 
opposite  point  of  the  compass  at  which  he  stands.'*'  Not  that 
they  describe  it  in  the  same  terms,  or  value  its  different  parts  in 

*  Taylor^s  Ancient  Christianity,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  489-510. 
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the  same  proportions:  Mr.  Ward  admires  its  Catholic  character; 
Mr*  Taylor's  enthusiasm  is  kindled  by  his  believing  it  to  be  tho* 
roughly  Protestant :  but  at  least  this  gratifying  picture  is  exhi- 
bited>  that  in  a  period  of  very  serious  distractions,  those  who  re^ 
present  the  most  marked  contrasts  of  opinion  within  the  Re- 
formed English  Church,  unite  in  prizing  very  highly,  and  in 
prizing  as  a  whole,  that  Liturgy  which  is  no  merely  accidental 
appendage  to  her,  but  which  constitutes  to  the  great  mass  of  her 
members  the  principal  exhibition  of  her  character  and  (under  the 
sacred  Scriptures)  nearly  the  whole  of  her  authoritative  teaching. 
If  men  could  but  steadily  keep  in  view  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  surely  they  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  when  one  extols  the  Prayer 
Book  as  Catholic,  and  another  as  Protestant,  many  of  the  very 
same  ingredients  in  its  composition  are  at  the  same  moment 
present  to  the  mind  of  each,  though  expressed  by  them  under  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  some  will  have  it,  incompatible  designations  :  such 
ingredients  as  the  intense  earnestness  of  its  confessions,  the  com- 
prehensive scope  and  the  fervour  of  its  prayers,  the  majesty  of 
its  hymns  of  praise,  the  truth  and  force  with  which  it  represents 
and  provides  for  the  mutual  relations  of  God  and  His  worshippers, 
and  of  men  one  towards  another. 

But  further :  this  is  not  to  Mr.  Ward  a  merely  abstract  ex- 
cellence ;  he  contemplates  the  Church  offices  as  capable  of  minis- 
tering abundantly  to  our  spiritual  needs. 

•  Such  is  the  great  blessing  we  derive  from  that  prgfession  of  ortho- 
doxy which  our  Church  has  retained  :  the  Creeds  and^the  Prayer  Book 
have  stored  within  them  all  that  the  sorrowful  or  sinfur.soul  can  need : 
all,  that  is,  except  supernatural  grace,  and  that  our  Church  is  also  pri- 
vileged to  dispense.' — p.  459. 

And  this  assertion  of  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England  to  dis- 
pense grace  is  presented  in  bolder  relief  by  a  passage  which  com- 
pares her  position  with  that  of  Dissenting  conmfunities. 

•  We  feel  attachment  to  our  Church,  because  through  it  we  were  bom 
again,  and  because  through  its  ordinances  we  obtain  communion  with 
Christ.  I  have  never  for  one  moment  wavered  in  this  conviction,  from 
my  first  article  in  the  British  Critic  to  my  last :  and  here  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  attachment  entertained  by  English  Churchmen  to 
their  Church,  and  that  felt  by  Dissenters  of  various  classes  to  their  re- 
spective societies.  If  Dissenters  enjoy  communion  with  Christ  (and  I 
rejoice  in  believing  that  very  many  do  enjoy  it),  it  is  not  through  their 
Church-  that  they  enjoy  such  communion,  nor  do  they  profess  it  to  be 
■o :  but  our  Church  is  a  channel  of  sacramental  grace.'— p.  102. 

No  narrower  meaning  can  justly  be  assigned  to  these  passages 
than  thai  the  Charch  of  England  is  at  least  a  true  branch  of  the 
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Church  of  Chriist;  fpr  tbei^  ig  m>  other  body  than  that  Chorch, 
as  we  apprehend,  of  which,  accordiog  to  the  creed  of  Mr.  Ward, 
it  can  allowably  be  predicated  that  it  i$  •  privile!gped*~or  endowed 
with  title  aad  authority,  to  dispense  sapernatural  grace.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible,  unless  this  charader  were  recognised  by 
him  in  the  Cbprob  of  England,  Uiat  he  shouid  draw  the  contrast 
which  he  has  exhibited  between  her  and  Dissenting  Societies, 
and  according  to  which  the  one  is  a  naedium  of  communion  with 
the  Redeemer,  swad  the  others  are  no^  But  as  if  to  obviate  any 
doubts  on  this  bead,  Mr.  Ward  has  BpjpfnBed  us  that  the  complaints 
he  has  to  make  are  directed  not  s^iainst  the  Church»  but  against 
A  system  which  he  deems  to  be  alien  and  intrusive  (pp.  72,  386). 

The  effect  of  this  iniroduction  will  probably  be  by  no  means 
to  8o£ten  what  is  to  follow,  but  rather  to  aggravate  the  shodc 
which  the  denunciations  and  invectives  of  Mr.  Ward  cafinot  fail 
to  impart  to  the  minds  of  Churchmen  in  general.  We  do  not 
undertake^  be  it  observed,  in  any  manner  to  reiconcile  them  with 
the  passages  which  already  have  been  quoted :  but  we  think  it 
much  more  just,  both  to  the  Church  and  to  Mr.  Ward,  to  assume 
as  axiomatic  the  declarations  of  his  allegiance,  and  to  leave  it  to 
him  to  brii^  other  parts  of  his  book  into  harmony  with  them,  than, 
for  the  sake  of  producing  greater  stir  and  effect,  to  exhibit  as  the 
principal  objects  in  the  picture  sentiments  which  appear  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  composition. 

The  points  which  Mr.  Ward  has  moved  and  questioned  are  by 
far  too  numerous  to  be  extracted  and  discussed  in  anything  like 
complete  detail.  Our  design  will  be  confined  to  the  considera-* 
tion  of  certain  leading  positions,  and  we  shall  also  dwell  more  on 
his  modes  of  examination  and  judgment  than  on  his  results.  We 
propose  to  consider  chiefly, 

L  His  treaiment  of  the  English  Reformation  and  Reformers. 

2.  His  methods  of  estimating  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

3.  His  novel  and  most  dangerous  philosophy  concerning  the  su- 
premacy of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

4.  Some  topics  relating  to  those  questions  of  ecclesiastical  alle- 
giance which  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  such  a  nature  and  from 
such  a  quarter  conud  not  fail  to  bring  into  livelier  agitation. 

Za  defence  of  the  freedom  of  our  ofm  language  we  shall  only 
beg  thai  it  may  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  momenloDs 
character  of  the  subject  matter,  and  to  the  tone  of  the  work  whidi 
calls  it  forth.  We  shall,  however,  seek  to  profit  by  the  excellent 
example  of  the  author  before  us,  in  avoidmg  the  imputation  of 
motives.  It  will  be  our  task  to  exhibit  facts  and  rcaaontngs,  to 
follow  their  guidance,  and  to  offer  the  comments  which  thqr 
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themselves  properly  suggest;  without  either  the  rig;ht  or  tiie  dt^ 
sire  to  impeach  Mr.  Ward*s  sincerity  and  eamestpeas  in  obeying 
the  dictates,  thongb>  as  we  should  say^  the  much  mistake«»  d^tates 
of  his  conscience. 

I.  Let  us  commence  with  Mr.  Ward^s  view  of  the  English 
Reformation ;  on  which  we  must  thus  early  fasten  the  charge  of 
most  extravagant  injustice. 

He  begins  by  inK>rming  us  that  *  some  members  of  the  English 
Church  (including  himself)  regard  with  deep  and  fooming  hatred 
that  miserable  event,' — p.  44. 

And  in  a  note  (p.  44)  he  complains,  that  whereas  conscience, 
though  ill  directed,  prompted  the  Foreign  Reformers  in  their 
movement,  he  can  find  in  England  no  trace  of  such  a  process,  at 
least  among  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  'They  objected, 
indeed,  to  the  prevalent  corruptions,'  but  not  with  the  'single- 
minded  and  honest  indignation  *  of  Luther  :  '  their  real  gitmnds  of 
offence  seem  to  have  been  mainly  of  a  political  order.' 

*'  Their  principle  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  they  had  any,  that 
men  may  without  grievous  sin,  nay  innocently,  nay  laudably,  leave  the 
system  in  which  Grod  has  placed  them,  without  ever  having  honestly  and 
heartily  tried  it,  and  thus  spirittially  apprehended  its  real  nature,  from 
having  intelleetually  compared  its  external  appearance.  • .  .with someex*- 
teraal  standard ;  in  other  words,  that  not  oonscieBce,  but  intellect,  is 
supreme  3^ge  of  religious  truth.  1^  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  cansot 
at  all  i^;ree  with  those  who  prefer  the  EngliA  Reformati(m  to  the 
Foreign ;  so  far  from  it,  I  know  no  single  movement  m  the  Church, 
except  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century,  which  seems  to  me  so  wholly 
destitute  of  all  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  regard,  as  the  English  Refor- 
mation.'— pp.  44,  4.5,  note. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said  these  are  hasty  and  isolated  ex- 
pressions^ Mr.  Ward  by-and-bye  returns  to  the  charge,  and  assures 
us  not  only  that  his  language,  'deep  and  burning  hatred,*  for 
example,  falls  short  of  his  convictions,  but  likewise  that  these  con- 
victions are  entertained,  as  we  understand  him,  with  the  certainty 
of  faith. 

*  When  I  fed  called  upon  to  use  strong  language  about  the  corruption 
of  our  own  Churcbt  the  sinfulness  of  the  Reformation,  or  similar  matters^ 
I  really  am  not  at  all  conscious  of  being  influenced  either  by  desire  of 
eceentricity  or  by  a  spirit  of  undutifulness.  The  words  I  use  do  not 
even  felty  express  the  convictions  that  are  among  the  very  deepest  I  feel.' 
—p.  393. 

Thus  far,  however,  Mr.  Ward  has  assailed  diiefly  by  impli- 
cation the  personal  characters  of  the  Reformers ;  but  thtf  defect 
he  subsequently  supplies;  for  he  is  not  ashamed  to  accuse  them 
distinody  of  an 
*  otler  want  erf*  fixed  reUgiouB  principles.' — p.  481. 

And 
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And  he  broadly  separates  himself  from  such  persons  as  may 

'  look  on  the  leading  Reformers  as  serious  men,  as  having  been  zealous 

for  doctrine,  and  as  having  realized  their  religious  expressions.' — p.  481. 

And  once  more : 

*  I  do  not  myself  think. .  .our  leading  Reformers  were  serious  men, 
and  cared  for  religion  on  its  own  account.* — p.  478. 

Nor  will  he  allow  even  the  results  of  the  English  Reformation 
to  occupy  a  position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  those  of  Ger- 
many :  he  continues  to  the  close  of  the  volume  to  be  '  unprepared 
with  an  opinion  whether  the  cause  of  Protestantism  has  been 
more  disastrous  here  or  abroad*  (p.  428) ;  and  he  fears  that  it  is 
the  very  same  spirit  working  according  to  the  specnlative  genius 
of  the  one  country,  and  the  practical  bent  of  the  other,  which  has 
produced  in  Germany  the  '  self-willed  and  arrogant  questioning  * 
of  Christian  dogma,  and  in  England — 

'  such  phenomena  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  an  unhridled 
thirst  for  gain  ;  selfish  neglect  of  the  poor ;  disregard  of  the  claims  and 
of  the  distresses  of  conscience ;  a  habit  of  miserable  and  cowardly  com- 
promise ;  a  deeply  and  widely-extending  secularization  of  the  Church*' 
—p.  429. 

Here  is  the  verdict  deliberately  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ward 
agunst  the  English  Reformation  and  its  authors :  and  it  amounts 
simply  to  this^  that  no  words  which  human  language  will  supply 
can  suffice  to  describe  their  vileness.  But  where  are  the  grounds 
of  this  verdict  ?  Where  are  the  evidences  of  patient,  laborious^ 
and  impartial  examination,  by  which  alone  such  a  verdict  could  be 
justified^  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  excused  ?  Mr.  Ward  will 
remember  the  Athenian  law^  by  which  in  certain  cases  the  accuser 
failing  in  his  proof  forfeited  his  head.  A  great  moral  truth  was 
figured  by  that  law :  the  immense  responsibility  of  tho^e  who  bring 
heavy  charges :  and^  by  consequence,  both  the  great  merit  of  those 
who  impeach  justly,  and  the  great  guilt  of  those  who  accuse  falsely. 
Even  a  false  accusation,  however,  may  be  palliated  upon  one  con- 
dition :  it  is^  where  he  who  imputes  the  crime  has  taken  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  know  the  truth,  and  has  failed  from  some 
cause  other  than  his  own  negligence.  What  shall  we  say  then  of 
Mr.  Ward  ?  He  sums  up  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  into  a 
gratnitous  and  fanciful  theory^  of  which  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  had  no  original  either  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  of  the  men  whom  he  has  denounced  as  its  followers ;  but 
he  does  not  condescend  to  bring  evidence,  to  particularixe  his 
charges,  to  afford  any  clue  by  which  we  may  either  arrive  at  a 
persuasion  of  their  truth,  or  demonstrate  their  futility:  he  does 
not  show,  he  does  not  even  say,  that  he  has  applied  his  mind  to 
the  study  of  the  records,  vast  and  complex  as  they  are,  of  the  pro- 
longed 
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longed  and  diversified  proceedings  which  he  heaps  together  under 
the  name  of  the  English  Reformation.  If  his  tremendous  impu- 
tations are  true,  they  are  true  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned  by  a 
happy  accident :  unless  indeed  it  be  that  he  has  used  the  perfec- 
tion of  pains  to  conceal  his  pains,  and  has  in  secret  investigated  the 
depths  of  his  subject  while  in  his  published  work  he  skims  lighter 
than  Camilla  along  the  surface.  But  whether  he  has  done  so  or 
not»  he  does  not  stand  rectus  in  curia  himself,  for  he  was  bound 
not  only  to  do  it,  but  to  show  that  he  has  done  it.  Every  principle, 
not  only  of  reverence^  but  of  propriety  in  a  much  lower  sense, 
and  one  tithe  of  that  regard  for  '  the  sacredness  of  hereditary  re- 
ligion *  to  which  in  its  other  bearings  be  assigns  so  enormous  an 
importance,  required  of  him  that  if  he  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England  to  ^pronounce  the  heaviest  of  all 
judgments  upon  his  antecessor  and  progenitors  in  the  faith^  he 
should  prove  that  thi»  had  been  done  only  in  a  sorrowful  d^ 
ference  to  conscience  at  every  step,  and  not  without  the  grave  and 
dispassionate  examination  which  his  learned  leisure  in  Oxford  and 
his  manifest  abilities  would  well  have  enabled  him  to  institute. 
But,  instea^l  of  this,  he  appears  tranquilly  to  assume  that  the 
English  bishops  of  the  sixteenth?  century  are  ecclesiastical  outlaws, 
against  whom  any  and  every  man's  hand  is  to  be  radsed ;  that  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  claims  upon  us  no  process  is  necessary, 
no  counsel  or  jury,  no  judge,  no  testimony;  the  hangman  is  the 
only  person  whose  function  is  applicable  to  their  case,  and  ev«n 
he  cannot '  fully'  discharge  the  debt  due  to  their  demerits. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Uien,  we  exeept  in  Kmine  to  Mr. 
Ward's  competency  to  act  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide  through  the 
thorny  passages  which  he  has  chosen  to  tread.  He  has  under- 
taken an  Herculean  task  in  '  endearcNiring  to  obtain  some  little 
insight  into  that  hitherto  unexplored  abyss,  our  doctrinal  and 
practical  corruptions '  (p.  103).  We  will  not  admit  that  he«  can 
lawfully  challenge  an  opponent  to  contest  these  great  historical 
questions  with  him  at  all.  By  reason  of  his  own  contemptuous 
-procedure,  his  broad  and  sw^qping  dennncialions  do  not  even 
raise  a  presumption  against  their  objects,  -bat  they  recoil  with 
no  small  force  upon  himself.  The  presomption  which  he  does 
succeed  in  raising,  is  this,  that  he  himself  labours  under  internal 
disqualifications  of  inteUeotnal  habit,  or  of  temperament,  for  the 
work  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand ;  and  if  he  hopes  hereafter  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  must  substitute  for  the  saltations  by  which 
he  reached  his  conclusions  in  the  work  before  us,  the  patient  and 
measured  march  of  thought  which  no  Oxford  student  has  an 
adequate  excuse  for  having  failed  to  learn  under  the  auspices  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Butler. 

Now 
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Now  we  thall  not  pretend  to  present  an  bittorical  eonfutatioil 
of  Mr.  Ward  in  these  allegations.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
grasp  air  and  to  6ght  with  moonshine ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  ao 
to  deal  with  charges  which,  ponderous  as  they  are^  are  so  deficient 
in  particularity,  and  which  so  entirely  avoid  any  appeal  to  efri* 
dence.  There  is  no  link  or  bond  connectii^  them  with  the 
actual  eFents  of  the  time,  to  which  the  test  of  examination  oould 
be  effectually  ^plied.  Yet  enough  may  be  said  to  show  pre^ 
sumptions  ai  least  that  his  representation  is  not  more  unwanaat** 
able  for  the  mode  in  whit^  it  is  made,  than  it  is  baseless  ia 
itself. 

He  says  of  Uie  English  Reformers  that  '  their  real  grounds  of 
offisnoe  seem  to  have  been  mainly  of  a  political  order  ;*  aod  ihmi 
they  thought  noen  might  laudably  *  leave  the  system  in  which 
God  had  placed  them  without  even  having  honestly  and  heartily 
tried  it.'  Who  are  those  English  Reformers,  whose  grounds  of 
proceeding  were  mainly  political  ?  To  take  the  latest  period 
first — are  they  Parker  and  his  contemporaries?  Sorely  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  that  political  motives  can  be  imputed  as  the 
probdble  gfowid  of  the  ecclesiastical  measures  whidi  were  pnr* 
soed  ai  the  aeeession  f^  Elizabeth*  On  the  one  hand  lay  the 
See  of  Rome,  great  in  its  lAfluenee  and  in  its  associations,  and 
supported  by  all  the  principal  thrones  of  Christendom.  Ob  the 
fldier  hand  lay  a  Protestant  party,  widely  spread  through  France 
and  Germany,  south  as  well  as  north,  and  politically  combined^ 
though  dootrinally  far  from  being  harnKKiious  in  itself.  What 
did  England  resolve  ?  She  joined  neither  with  the  stronger  party, 
nor  even  with  the  weaker.  She  took  a  course,  indeed,  nearer 
to  that  of  the  last  than  of  the  first,  but  wholly  different  from  it. 
She  did  not  adapt  the  distinctive  theories  either  of  Jjutheran  or 
Calvinist,  but  offendad  the  first  by  dedining  the  device  of  con^ 
aubstantiation«  and  the  last  bf  the  whole  tone  of  her  liturgy>  her 
hierarchy,  and  her  ceremonial.  Thus  far,  then,  their  proceedings 
were  suiely  anything  but  those  of  merely  political  churchmen. 
Nor  was  this  done  aoeidentally.  Foreign  influences  had  become 
powerfully  impressed  upon  the  Marian  exiles.  A  stnmg  mind 
and  a  strong  hand  wiere  required  to  repress  them;  and  they 
were  not  wanting  in  the  day  of  need.  With  a  consummate 
wisdom  it  was  determined  to  use  every  eSori  for  avoiding,  within 
the  limits  of  this  country,  any  rupture  of  communion*  And  the 
measures  of  reform  were  so  devised,  that  such  rupture  was  avoided 
until  the  Pope,  whose  bull,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,*  may  not  be 

*  Mr.  Ward  says  this  of  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Pope.  But  we  apprebeod  that  the 
dethroning  power  was  urged  as  a  dogma  in  what  may  be  called  with  fatmeas  tbe  ftu&o- 
ritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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made  the  subject  of  adverse  comment^  tm^tettook  to  depose 
Elizabeth  from  her  throne  And  to  invite  and  enjoin  her  subjects 
to  pat  an  end  to  her  existence.  Why  is  it  to  be  alleged  that 
there  was  no  religions^  motion  in  the  mmd  of  Parker  and  his  col- 
leagues? Did  they  aet  as,  under  the  circumstances,  religious  men 
might  or  would  have  acted  ?  Did  they  erect  firm  barriers,  which 
have  never  yet  been  thrown  down,  against  the  growing  sympathies 
with  the  followers  of  Zuingliu0  and  Calvin  ?  Did  they  enshrine 
in  the  liturgy  the  principles  which  produced  the  Anglican  theo- 
logy of  (he  seventeenth  century  ?  Did  they  frame  their  Articles 
in  a  spirit  so  Catholic,  as  to  carry  with  them,  a  few  individuals 
excepted,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people?  Did 
they  resemble  politicians  in  pandering  to  the  passions  of  tbtf 
people,  or  did  these  leaders  of  whom  we  speak  either  encourage 
the  sacrilege  of  the  nobles,  or  erect  for  th^nselves  great  estates 
out  of  the  wreok  which  was  then  made  of  the  huge  and  overgrown 
possessions  of  the  church?  As  their  measures  and  language 
were  moderate  in  comparison  with  those  prevalent  at  the  time, 
so  were  their  lives  pious  and  blameless.  We  cannot  read  their 
hearts,  if  Mr.  Ward  can ;  but  reduced  as  wo  are  to  the  ordinary 
and  humble  process  of  exercising  the  judgment  upon  matters  of 
fact,  we  say  that  Mr.  Ward*s  scandalous  imputations  cannot  ba 
fastened  upon  Ardibishop  Parker  and  his  prominent  coadjutors. 
And  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  this  was  owing  to  Elizabeth^ 
and  to  her  love  especially  of  high  prerogative ;  for,  in  the  first 
place>  it  is  notorious  that  Elizabeth  did  not  always  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bishops ;  and,  in  the  second,  we  apprehend 
that  at  that  period  the  extreme  Protestant  party  was  even  more 
ready  than  any  other  to  have  allowed  and  claimed  for  a  sovereign 
friendly  to  them  in  religion  the  largest  powers.  A  hundred 
years  had  yet  to  run  before  the  discovery  was  to  be  made  by  the 
second  Charles  that  Presbyterianism  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle* 
man.  And  here  we  have  touched  upon  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
appears  to  us  to  have  afforded  to  Mr.  Ward  the  occasion  of  car- 
rying to  a  climax  his  capricious  injustice.  If  there  be  one  mea- 
sure which,  in  our  judgment,  more  deserves  our  gratitude  and 
praise  than  any  other  of  those  which  were  adopted  at  the  period, 
it  was  the  plan  of  framing  the  articles  of  religion  in  such  a  spirit 
of  oomprehension  as  might  avert  the  rending  of  the  body  of  the 
Church.  It  is  also,  we  apprehend,  histori^ly  undeniable  that 
in  the  same  spirit  the  Elizabethan  Reformers,  when  they  altered 
80  materially  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Second  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.,  kept  in  view  such  a  liberty  of'opinion  with  respect 
to  the  Real  Presence^  as  might  serve  to  attain  that  great  end  of 
preventing  a  schism.     In  the  Articles  were  inserted  such  guards 
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as  they  thought  neoeasary  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  recarreoce 
Ux  thm  eMtiniatedl  abiUMy  but  am  more.  To  this  comprehensive- 
nenof  purpose  Dri  Fum^  faas».  OB-the.pai4af  those.  wiihwkoM 
Mr.  Waixl  is  pseaonwd  So  sympothiae^  made  an  eiaboniSe  a^ 
peaL*  Will  it  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  read  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ward,  that  after  this  recourse  to  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Reformers  for  protection,  that  very  same  assumption 
should  have  been  converted  by  Mr.  Ward  into  one  of  those  bitter 
and  withering  charges  in  which  he  so  much  abounds  ?  He  ac- 
cuses those  whom,  until  he  has  carefully  and  judicially  examined 
their  acts,  he  is  bound  to  reverot  of.  a.vile  deception : — 

*  Three  years  since  I  distinctly  charged  the  Reformers  with  fully 
tolerating  the  absence  from  the  Articles  of  any  real  anti-Roman  deter- 
mination, so  only  they  were  allowed  to  preserve  an  apparent  one :  a 
charge  which  I  here  beg,  as  distinctly,  to  repeat *~note,  p.  100. 

And  again,  he  says  he  explained  three  years  ago— 

•  the  manner  in  which  the  dry  wording  of  the  Articles  can  be  di- 
vorced from  their  natural  spirit,  and  accepted  by  an  orthodox  believer ; 
how  their  primd  facie  meaning  is  evaded,  and  the  artifice  of  their  in* 
ventors  thrown  back  in  recoil  on  themselves.*^ p.  69. 

But  we  resume  the  charge  that  political  and  not  religious  mo- 
tives prompted  the  English  Reformation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward 
meant  this  charge,  not  for  the  Elizabethan  Reformers,  but  for 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  their  coadjutors  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  But  nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  presumptions 
which  the  facts  suggest.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  the  time, 
we  there  trace  the  progress  in  the  mind  of  Cranmer  of  particular 
opinions  as  his  life  advanced.  We  know  of  him  also  that  he  was 
a  diligent  student,  and  a  master  of  patristic  learning :  and  even 
the  bitterest  adversary  must  allow  that  Ridley  was  a  practised 
theologian.  Mr.  Ward  admits  that  both  these  prelates  protested 
against  prevailing  corruptions ;  but  not,  it  seems,  with  quite 
enough  of  single-minded  and  honest  indignation.  Would  to  God 
that  this  same  quality  of  indignation,  a  sad  snare  as  it  has  been  to 
many  virtuous  minds,  and  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Satan  for  their  deterioration,  if  not  their  destruction,  were  not  in 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Ward  a  pearl  of  such  great  price !  For  our 
part,  we  lament  that  such  scope  was  given  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  to  a  temper  which,  we  deeply  regret  to  say,  Mr. 
Ward^s  book,  on  account  of  the  triviality  of  its  investigations 
of  fact  combined  with  the  savageness  of  its  censures,  seems  to  us 
more  calculated  than  any  other  recent  publication  to  revive. 

*  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Aicbbiabop  of  Cauterbury,  by  tbe  Rer.  E.  B.  Posey, 
D.D.    Oxford,  1842. 
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Bat  whatever  be  the  value  of  this  sort  of  indignation,  and  how^ 
ever  Cranmer  and  Ridley  may  have  failed  (of  which  we  were^ 
however^  certainly  unaware)  to  display  the  quantity  of  it  necessary 
for  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel^  at  least  the  absence  of  it  will 
•scarcely  be  held  to  constitute  a  proof  that  they  had  no  oth^  tluuni 
political  motives ;  particularly  as  it  happens  that  much  is  known  o£ 
the  internal  history  of  their  religioiis  sentiments^  and  as  the  coarse 
of  public  Reformatioa  at  the  time  corresponds  with  it  Other  pre- 
sumptions, however,  against  Mr.  Ward  are  not  wanting.  It  i* 
tbe  judgment  of  Mr;  HaUam,*  that  the  religious  changes  made 
by  JHenry  VIII.  were  eminently  popular  with  the  nation  at  large. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary^  those  further  alterations  which  followed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  even  excited  serious  outbreaks  among 
the  peasantry.  It  was  not^  therefore,  from  political  motives  of  a 
domestic  kind  that  such  alterations  could  have  been  adopted; 
because  they  converted  a  quiet  and,  on  the  whole,  an  united 
temper  of  affairs  into  one,  of  considerable  distraction.  But  surely 
neither  was  it  from  a  regard  to  political  support  abroad ;  because 
if  that  had  been  the  object,  we  should  have  found  the  English 
Church  taking  for  her  model  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
reformation,  or  else  of  the  Swiss  and  French,  and  entering  into 
the  struggle  which  was  then  in  progress,  instead  of  pursuing 
gradually  her  own  line  according  to  her  .own  convictions ;  and  she 
would  likewise  in  that  case  have  leant  determinately  towards  that 
party  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  which  seems  to  have 
been  by  much  the  strongest  at  the  time,  namely  the  party  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Edward's  reign,  foreign  sympathies  began  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  English  Church,  they  were  manifestly  of  the 
Zuinglian  school,  and  they  left  a  marked  impression  upon  the 
Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Second  Prayer-book.  If,  lastly,  Mr. 
Ward  means  by  his  charges  of  political  motives,  simply  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  Roman  interference,  as  seems  probable,  then  we 
are  surprised  that  he  did  not  recollect  that  everything  of  this  kind, 
was  already  secured  when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  such  beginnings  of  a 
doctrinal  Reformation  as  had  been  previously  made  had  been 
almost  utterly  suppressed :  but  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the. 
Crown  stood  higher  than  at  the  ultimate  settlement  under  Eliza- 
beth.    Surely  then  Cranmer  and  Ridley  must  have  found  them- 

*  Constitutional  History  of  Bngland,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  n.  'In  fact  no  scheme  of  rein 
ffion  would  on  the  whole  have  been  so  acceptable  to  the  nation  as  that  which  Henrj 
left  established,  consisting  chiefly  of  what  was  called  Catholic  in  doctrine,  but  free 
from  the  grosser  abuses,  and  from  all  connection  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Arbitrary 
and  capricious  as  that  king  was,  he  carried  the  people  along  with  him,  as  I  beliere, 
both  as  to  what  he  renounced  and  what  he  retained.' 
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selres  Mlis&ed  trpofi  tfatfaceeMM  of  B<twvtfd  VI.,  tn  far  as  the 
repadiation  of  Romaii  interference,  %kfld  not  only  X\Ai,  but  tlie 
guarantees  of  that  repncBotkin,  m  tbe  erdetkm  of  tibe  royal  supre* 
macj,  were  conoennecl ;  and  there  remid^s  accordingly  no  ^ound 
for  the  impntalion  that  politicati  motive  urged  these  prelilt<^  upon 
those  measures  of  religiocis  yefemmtioilirhieh  occurred  miderthat 
ilov«reign. 

W6  are  driten  baek,  theft,  npow  th^  first  of  the  three  distinct 

Briods  of  the  English  Reformation^  namely  the  reign  of 
enry  VIII. ;  and  here  Mr.  Ward  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  that  his  accusation  really  Kghts,  so  far  tA  it  ^ri  find  a  t^^tmg- 
pkce  at  all,  tqson  beads  dH^vent  from  those  fdt*  which  h  w^  in- 
tended-^npon  the  heada  of  Wtfrhson,  of  'Bonner,  of'  Gardiner, 
and  of  Tunstal.  For  it  was  in  1531,  when  Warham  was 
Primate  of  the  Church,  that  the*  Celivoetflion  of  xhf^  Clergy  ac- 
knowledged the  headship  of  the  Cro#n ;  sMd  tlie  tKre($  other 
prelates  who  have  been  named  Intd  actually  written  i^iimst 
the  Papal  supremacy.  It  waa  also  before  Oranmer  b^caift^ 
Archbishop  that  the  statutd  was  passed,  in  Febmarf,  15$3,  pro- 
hibiting appeals  to  Rome.  So  thai,  in  point  of  fact,  thai  upon 
which  the  ecclesiastical  title  of  die  subsequent  E^lish  Re^Sbttea- 
tion  under  Elizabeth  appears  to  turn,  namely  th^  matter  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  was  synodically  determined  before  Crannjer 
became  a  bishop,  and  under  a  body  of  prelates  not  one  of  whom 
became  a  party  to  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  reformation  Of  a  lateif 
date.  Aiki  although  it  if  true  that  the  act  against  bulb  dated 
from  the  primacy  of  Cranmer,  yet  he  was  l^t  one;  and  it  ia 
notorious  that  thai  measure  also  'had  the  concurrence  of  hitf 
brethren  generally.  And  Mr.  Ward^s charge  of  politiciA  ttio'6^ts^ 
if  warrantable  al  all,  which  we  do  not  mean  by  this  hypothesis  to 
concede,  is  mOst  applicable  to  those  bishefps  of  Heme's  time  who 
are  not  at  all  included  nnder  the  ordim^  designafion  of  English 
Reformers :  it  is  utterly  inapplicaUe  to  the  Bishops  of  Bdward'ff 
reign  (excepting  Cranmer),  who  mad«  a  reft>rmation  that  waj^ 
subsequently  or erturoed  and  abolished ;  and  it  is  not  supported'  by 
a  shadow  of  ikir  presumption  in  reference  to  Archbishop  ParlteV 
and  his  contemporaries  the  Reformefft  to  whom  We  ai^  mainly'tor 
ascribe  our  present  settlement.  As  to  the  ftiflher  charge,  that  thef 
had  not  tried  the  system  from  which  they  departed,  we  a^k  whtrthef 
it  is  possible  to  conceire  anything  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
displeasure  of  just  men  or  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  than  that  a 
gandeman  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  should  acquaint  the  country 
that  those  bodies  of  grave  and  serious  persons,  bom  under  the  Papd 
jurisdiction,  trained  in  the  lap  of  the  Roman  Church,  given  to 
study,  holding  most  responsible  situaitions,  of  wumpeacfaed  per- 
sonal 
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sonal  character,  and  remarkable*  at  least  among  the  men  of  that 
age,  for  the  deliberate  graduation  of  their  measures  of  reform,  bad 
had  no  real  experience  of  that  system  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
their  lives  to  amend;  this  gentleman  himself  being  one  who  was 
born  out  of  that  system,  who  has  only  b^^un  within  the  last  few 
years  to  think  about  it,  and  who  can  have  had  no  experience  of  it 
whatever,  but  simplycontemplates  it  as  a  spectator  from  afar ! 

But,  again,  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  the  English  Reformation 
will  not  even  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Foreign  one ;  that  it  was 
worse  in  its  character,  and  not  better  in  its  results.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Ward  has  an  undue 
tenderness  for  the  foreign  Reformation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  that  he  rejoices  to 
have 

*  Ventured  to  characterise  that  hateful  and  fearful  type  of  Antichrist  in 
terms  not  wholly  inadequate  to  its  prodigious  demeriu.'— -p.  305, 

One  would  think  this  was  the  nepltts  vltra:  but  the  immense 
capacity  of  his  powers  of  wrath  and  indignation  enables  him  to  open 
in  the  lowest  deep  a  deep  lower  still ;  and  it  is  the  system  of 
Luther  that  he  prefers  to  the  English  Reformation.  Nor  is  this 
doctrine  of  justification  the  only  '  prodigious  demerit  *  in  that 
system  of  which  he  is  apprised.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  seen 
the  sentiments  preached  by  Luther  in  his  Sermon  on  Matrimony, 
or  the  document  which  conveys  his  judgment,  and  Melancthon's, 
in  favour  of  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  (a  judgment 
of  which  we  believe  he  afterwards  repented)  ;  but  Mr.  Ward 
ought  to  have  seen  these  things  befi>re  he  so  coolly  and  glibly  con- 
demned the  Bishops  of  his  own  Church  in  comparison  with  the 
Foreign  Reformers.  He  quotes,  however  (p.  176),  with  apparent 
concurrence,  a  recent  and  remarkable  pamphlet  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  which  charges  Luther  and  Melancthon 
with  having  introduced  a  state  of  things  subversive  of  all  moral  and 
religious  law ;  with  having  preached  incontinence,  adultery,  and 
incest ;  with  having  maintained  polygamy  to  the  last  as  a  religious 
speculation ;  with  having  desired  to  allow  to  Christian  liberty  a 
apace  not  less  ample  than  that  of  Mohammedan  licence ;  and  with 
having  caused  a  fearful  dissdution  of  manners  throughout  the 
sphere  of  Luther's  influence.  All  this  Mr.  Ward  appears  to 
adopt:  and  yet  he  makes  no  such  charges  against  the  English 
Reformers.  He  does  not  state,  nor  can  any  man  state,  that  they 
thus  relaxed  the  marriage  tie,  or  assailed  with  impure  teaching 
the  public  ear.  He  does  not  pretend  that,  while  setting  up  in  an 
ostensible  exclusiveness  the  authority  of  Scripture,  they  impugned 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  declared  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  to  be  an  epistle  of  straw.     On  the  contrary,  he  will  find 

VQt,  Lxxv.  NO.  cxLix,  M  them 
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them  6ver  not  only  labouring  to  fepfeis^  tlie  excest  obilk^uent 
upon  great  excitements,  but  we  think  also  forbearing  for  the  mdiit 
part  the  use  of  such  illegitimate  ttieans  as  tend  to  produce  that 
evil :  he  will  find  them  sedulous  iix  the  endeavour  to  maintaiti  holy 
observances,  the  frequent  Eucharist,  and  th6  daily  6acrific6  of 
prayer :  and  he  will  find  that  iii  that  daily  sacriflcfe  the  pe^^ple 
largely  participated  until  many  years  after  these  reformats  werfe 
iti  their  graves :  and  again  we  ask — is  it  consistent^  we  db  riot  say 
with  the  Catholic  temper  of  reverence  and  awe,  but  with  the  liiost 
bomely  and  vulgar  decency,  for  the  English  priest  of  1844  thui  to 
cast  obloquy  upon  the  English  Bishops  of  the  sixteenth  cetitury, 
to  praise  at  their  expense  that  foreign  reformation  winch  in  it^ 
'other  aspects  he  declares  to  be  abominable  and  anti- Christian ; 
and  to  do  this  not  only  without  proof,  but  where  even  the  slendef 
materials  of  testimony  he  thought  fit  to  Use  told  with  resistless 
force  against  the  wild  and  wanton  opinions  he  has  broached  ? 
•  As  to  the  results  of  the?  German  Reformation,  upon  Whibh  Af  r. 
Ward  is  so  cautious — for  he,  too,  hfti  a  caiUtion,  and  one  not  lesJ 
trmgular  than  his  precipitancy— ^we  fear  it  is  well  ktiown  to  hiiri 
find  to  others,  that  among  the  principial  of  thoSe  reijulti  has  been  a 
total  loss  (^e  sp^ak  df  bodies  only^  not  of  individuals)  of  the  idetl 
of  a  fixed,  changeless  ^ysteiA  of  dogma,  ail  dbjeetive  truth  tevealed 
U>  meri,  and  made  available  for  their  use  in  the  Gospel.  AnA 
Ihfere  is  nothing,  in  our  view,  that  iMggeiia  mor^  melanchol;^, 
or  perhaps  more  useful  reflections,  than  the  obslervatiott  of  ilidt 
J>rinciple  of  decadence^  Without  thfe  pb\Ver  of  Syst^iiiatic  readidri 
ttnd  recovery,  which  seems  to  have  marked  the  course  of  Prote^t^ 
Mtiitfm,  in  nearly  etety  case  where,  insrtedd  of  being  a  protest  iii 
find  by  the  Church,  it  became  a  protect  dgainst  thfe  Church.  Wfe 
will  nb't  be  prdvoked  by  Mr.  Ward's  assaults  uj^oi>  the  En^Ii^b 
R^fornnltion  to  efiter  into  the  detaliJs  of  this  paihful  subject.  It 
pfobably  has  not  occurred  t6  hirfi,  as  it  has  done  to  us,  to  hedr 
from  the  lips  of  a  Gerftiati  of  high  station,  thait  he  kdd  listefied  to 
i:ermo^  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  foi*  the  piirpose  df  dlsprovmg 
the  being  of  a  God.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  our  *  instfi 
hit  pride,'  of  #hich  #e  readily  allow  to  Mr.  Ward  it  is  more^  thati 
time  #e  were  well  rid,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adoring  Gdd  in  re^ 
i|>e^t  of  those  perils  from  which  we  have  been  sailed  by  the  meh 
Mr.  Ward  vituperates,  we  recommend  to  the  deader  the  lucid  and 
tfemperate  volume  of  Mr.  Dewar,  the  British  Chaplain  at  H^nt- 
buTgh,*  which  traces  ill  outline  the  course  6f  opinion  in  Geririsiriy 

kihcb  thfe  Reformation,  with  respect  to  the  whole  theory  of  belief; 

t-^, — .  — — — ■ 

*  Gtnnan  Protestantism.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Dewar.  London,  1844.  See  also 
Ihe  jeceut  (estimonY  of  Dr.  Heugli,  a  Scottish  Presbyteriiin,  *  R'eTigiou  iii  Geneva  atid 
ih  Bbliiiuni.'    Ql9sgo#>  tS4i.  ... 

;  II.  We 
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II.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Ward's  represenfation  of  flle  i^tdte  bf 
the  English  Chnrch :  and  here  the  inethod  he  has  pursued  ^rfll 
obtiate  the  necessity  df  len<^thened  quotations  in  order  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  views.  For  he  has  stimmed  up  itl  the  contentiSi  df 
the  sixth  chapter  Such  a  pol-lioft  of  his  charged  nd  inay  prefeiit  tt 
fair  sample  of  them.  She  has  no  system  of  moral  discipHtie  fof 
the  poor,  and  none  for  the  rifch ;  she  'totally  neglects  her  dntiei  as 
guardian  of  and  witness  to  morality;'  and  'totally  neglects  tiet* 
duties  as  witness  and  teacher  of  orthodoxy'  (p.  xi.) .  And  nbt  only 
this — but  she  ii  'wholly  destitute  of  external  notes,  and  wbdlly 
indefensible  as  to  her  position  by  external,  bistoricitl,  ecclesiastical 
arguments'  (p.  286). 

We  sthall  distinguish  between  this  assertion  as  to  thfe  historical 
title  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  examinatidn  which  Mr.  Ward  ha$ 
instituted  into  her  neglect  of  orthodoxy,  of  morality,  and  of  disci- 
pline'. And  with  regard  to  the  first  We  must  say,  it  ii  only  an- 
other added  to  the  mdny  insults  which  he  has  heaped  uport  his 
Spiritual  mother,  through  tinhorn  he  received  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  was  bom  into  the  family  of  Gdd.  At  this  conclusion, 
indeed,  or  petbdp^  any  other,  it  might  have  been  his  misfortune, 
after  ihvestigation,  to  arrive.  But  it  hds  been  the  subject  of  thfe 
Controversy  of  centuries  in  the  hand^  of  Irieh  of  first-rate  ability  and 
ledrnirig.  Hodker,  AndreweS,  Laud,  Bramhall,  Stillingfleet,  BuH, 
and  very  many  more,  halve  laboured  in  this  field,  and  have  left  be- 
hind them  monuments  of  great  industry  and  great  sagacity.  Nay, 
the  recent  effort  of  Mr.Palmer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Church; 
has  at  least  had  this  high  compliment  paid  to  it,  that  there  haS 
been  (we  apprehend)  no  attempt  at  an  answer  to  it  by  the  Papal 
party  in  England.  Has  Mr.  Ward  made  himself  master  of  this 
great  controveniv?  He  has  evidently  succeeded  in  dispelling  all 
remains  of  doubt  upon  it  front  his  mind ;  and  he  informs  his 
brethren,  that,  contrary  to  their  fixed  persuasion,  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal, no  historical,  no  ecclesiastical  argument  Of  th^  dligbt^^i 
Value  to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England.  Has  he, 
ive  ask  again,  undergone  the  labour  of  a  process  adequate  to  thfe 
breadth  and  the  weight  of  his  conclusion  ?  We  affe  bound  to  Saiy  hlk 
book  shows  no  sign  of  his  having  at  any  time  even  read,  rtiuch  \Hi 
fairly  weighed.  So  much  as  a  single  work  upon  the  subject.  But 
even  if  he  has  not  picked  up  in  retail  at  second  *lrid  third  hand  the 
tnere  commonplaces  of  the  adversary,  and  made  them  Withottt  a 
moment's  thought  the  basis  of  his  oracular  announfcement — if  he 
has  faithfully  discharged  thiiS  also  like  thfe  former  labour,  and  Kke 
the  former  skilfully  concealed  it — we  must  again  siiggest  to  him,' 
that  in  totally  omitting  to  state  tlie  grounds  of  a  couvictioh  that 
Strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian  pfivileges  of  his  fellot*'- 
*  M  2  countrymen. 
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eoontEynieQ,  in  thus  denouncing  and  re|radiaiing  the  fundamental 
principleg  of  those  who  had  the  first  claim  on  his  i-espect  and  ad* 
berence,  without  showing  .that  he  had  ever  examined  them>  he  has 
proved  himself  n^ost  unhappily  ignorant  o^  wh^t  mere  delicacy  and 
decency  require  from  persons  in  the  position  whicli  he  occupies  as 
a.  clerg}'man  and  as  a  mem1>er  of  t^^  IJniversity  of  Oxford. 

With  respect  to  his  representatiof^  of  the  practical  short9omings 
and  wants  of  our  ChurclC  we  gladly  allow  that  Mr.  Ward  has,  at 
least,  attempted  to  examine  and  expose/  thqin  m  detail.  A  calm* 
minded  and  equitable  writer  might4  we  thinks  have  performed  a  task 
o£  immense  .importance  and  va^ue  by  a  aeliber^tQ  investigation  of 
this  subject;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  unhappily  Imported  to  bis  book, 
by  the  passages  which  have  be^n.  quoted,  and  by  niany  more 
which  we  forbear  to  quote*  the, character,  of  a  railing  accusation* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  mischievous  operation  of  these  cir* 
^umstances.  He  is  himself  assailed  witl^  a  storm  of  invective : 
and  be  will  not  enjoy  that  tran(}uil  shelter  from  the  bad  passions 
h^  has  roused,  which  he  could  justly  have  sought  from  the  Divine 
mer<^,  if  he  had  preserved  his  right,  to  say  tl^at  his  anathemas  and 
impeachments  were  wrung  fr.om  bijpa  by  a  hard  necessity,  that  they 
were  limited  by  the  nifcasure  of  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  launched  without  earnest  consideration 
of  the  proofs  upon  which  thpy  rested.  But  what  is  vet  far  worse 
ift  this :  Mr.  Ward  will  confirm  and  inflame  the  insular  pride  that 
he  wishes  to  destroy;  when  men  are  attacked,  and  especially 
when  their  fathers  ,and  thc^r  institutions  a^e  attacked^,  in  indecent 
and  outrageous  language,  they  will  escape, the  substance  of  the 
chaise  in  their  just  cqmplaints  of  the  manner :  they  will  lose  the 
profit  of  the  rebuke,  because  the  man  that  administered  it^  instead 
of  winning  ,by  gentleness  his  way  to  their  afiection  and  respect, 
stirred  by  his  own  rashness  the  fumes  of  passion  that  are  sure  to  rise, 
to  envelop  the  very  objects  he, sought  to  expose^  and  to  intercept 
and  bewilder  our  view  of  them.  , 

Evettf  we  regret  to  say,  in  his  detailed  examination  of  the  con-* 
duet  of  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Ward  evinces  the  same  thorough 
one-sidedness  and  obliquity  of  judgment  which  alone  could  have 
blinded  him  to  the  indecencies  we  have  already  attempted  to 
point  out.  The  only  mode  in  which  we  can,.without  running  into 
enormous  detail,  make  good  this  assertion  is,  by  showing  in  one 
or  two  particular  cases  with  how  different  a  measure  he  metes 
QUtjustice  to  the  English  and  the  Roman  systems  respectively. 

For  instance.  One  of  his  charges  against  his  country  and  his 
country's  church  is  gross. n^lect  of  the  poor.  And  God  forbid 
it  should  be  denied  that  we  hs^ye  abundant  cause  for  pain  and  for 
shame  in  that,  respect,  when  we  compare  our  state  and  practice 
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with  the  holy  law  of  iGlod.  But  Mr.  Ward  makes  lliiB  Jilarticular 
one  of  the  counts  in  th^  indictment  which  he  brings  against  cor  own 
Church,  and  by  which  he  degrades  her  from  any  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  genuine  character  of  the  body  of  our  Lord,  in  order  that 
he  may  proceed  to  assert  that  another  church,  the  Church  of  Rorne^ 
is  really  and  alone  entitled  to  the  praise  of  fulfilling  th^  charac- 
ter. Now  we  are  prepdred  td  deny  that  the  poor  are  worse  cared 
for  in  this  country  than  in  lands  where  the  Church  of  Rome  bears 
sway ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Ward  himself  would  do  well  to  visit  some 
of  those  lands,  and  (m  Naples  for  eiample)  to  witness  the  hideous 
forms  in  which  human  misery  is  permitted  to  display  itself  beneath 
the  face  of  day,  and  how  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  hurled  without 
coffin,  or  clothing  into  vaulted  pits,  before  he  reiterates  this  accu- 
sation. Before  he  complains  of  the  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  of 
ihe  English  labouring  da^,  let  him  e^tamine  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  in  other  European  countries.  Nay,  before  he  com- 
plains of  the  pressure  they  endure  oh  aedount  of  the  restlessness 
and  recklessness  of  the  cominercial  'i^pirit,  an  evil  we  do  not  dis- 
semble nor  extenuate,  let  him  in  common  justice  inquire  whether 
that  evU  is  confined  to  England,  and  whether  it  does  not  exist 
elsewhere,  and  rage  even  in  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience 
with  still  greater  malignity. 

We  pass  to  Mr.  Ward's  doctrine  concerning  factory  labour.  He 
cites  on  this  head  the  sentiments  expressed  m  a  work,**  not  writ- 
ten, we  are  persuaded.  With  any  wilful  exaggeration,  but  still  from 
its  very  nature  couched  in  terms  highly  rhetorical,  yet  adopted 
by  Mr.  Ward,  as  if  they  Were  merely  the  language  of  dry  and  dis- 
passionate description.  From  this  work  (p.  27)  he  shows  in  ex- 
tremely general  terms  the  mischiefs  of  factory  labour.  One  definite 
statement,  indeed,  we  perceive  inbis  quotation,  namely,  that  twelve 
hours  a  day  are  the  minimum  of  labour  for  young  persons ;  where- 
as if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  r^fer  to  the  Act  before  fastening 
his  charge  upon  the  Church,  he  would  have  found  that  twelve 
hours  were  the  maximum,  knd  for  children  four  hours  more  than 
the  maximum,  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  published.  How- 
ever, he  proceeds  to  argue,  all  this  is  very  bad,  and  it  could  not  be 
so  if  we  had  a  pure  Church.  Then  the  clergy  would  proclaim 
those  sufiferings  in  the  ears  of  the  civil  ruler  (p.  32).  Then  die 
pure  Church  would  '  with  eager  and  urgent  zeal  have  pleaded, 
clamoured,  threatened '  in  behalf  of  the  poor;  Would  hav<e  mquired 
and  ascertained  what  descriptions  of  employment  were  too  severe 
for  a  Christian  life;  and  would  have  issued  stem  prohibitions 
enforced  by  spiritual  censures  against  any  who  should  engage  in 
them,  as  well  as  against  the  wealthy  oppressor. 


*  The  Perils  of  the  Nutioiw    London,  1843. 
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Now  it  must  be  recollected  that  by  a  pure  Church,  Mr.  Ward 
oughout,  not  a  church  in  a  state  of  ideal  excellence,  re- 
r  the  perfect  image  of  our  Redeemer,  but  the  actual 
)f  Rome.     Let  us  turn,  then — for  we  are  delighted  at 
find  Mr.  Ward  upon  the  terra  firma  of  allegations  of 
h  may  be  grappled  with  and  put  to  the  test — ^let  us  turn 
Is  where  his  pure  Church  '  energises,'  ipd  let  us  see  how 
she  manages  the  matter  of  factory  labour.     First  however  obsen^e, 
that  the  test  to  which  we  shall  resort  is  thp  length  of  that  labour, 
for  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  in  regard  to  ventilation,  to 
security,  or  to  other  accessories,  the  factory  labour  of  England  is 
more  unhealthy  than  that  of  other  countries.     We  invite,  then, 
Mr.  Ward  to  cross  the  Channel  into  Roman  Catholic  France,  and 
to  consult,  not  ^  book  of  popular  declamation,  but  the  Report 
made  by  M.  Delambre,  the  head  of  the  departipent  of  manufac- 
tures iji  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  during  the  year 
IS38,  ^here  he  will  find  that  the  actual  work  of  children  is  never 
less  than  twelve  hours,  and  extends  from  that  minimum  amount 
to  fourteen ;  while  it  is  also  reported  to  be  not  unusual  for  them, 
ip  the  chief  centres  of  manufacture,  to  work  all  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning**     In  England,  at  the  saipe  period,  no  child 
under  thirteen  could  be  employed  for  more  than  ei^ht  hours  a  day, 
nor  any  young  person  for  more  than  twelve ;  on  Satnrday  the  hours 
of  wprk  were  only  ninej  and  since  that  date  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  restrained,  to  six  and  a  h^lf  hours  a  day,  the  maximum 
qf  labour  for  children. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Ward  will  say  that  in  France  the  pure  Church 
is  still  in  fetters.  Let  us  pass  oq,  then,  to  Austria :  and  quoting 
from  the  same  authentic  work  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
we  obtain  the  following  result : — 

.  *  The  hours  of  factory  labour  in  Austria  are  usually  long,  hein^  fre- 
quently, in  the  factories  in  the  interior,  fifteen  hours  a  day  excluwve  of 
meal-time,  and  not  unfrequently  seventeen  hours.' — Horner,  p.  105. 

$o  that  in  thie  country  where  there  is  no  Jacobinism  and  no 
Protestantism*  where  the  pure  Church  feigns  alone,  the  factory 
labour  is  far  worse  than  in  France,  as  in  France  it  is  worse  than  in 
England.  It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  semi- rationalising 
Prussia  fe  the  land  in  which  has  been  fixed  by  law,  for  those 
\i\iO  are  commonly  called  young  persons,  the  shortest  term  of 
labour,  namely,  ten  hours  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  while  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  letter  of  this  law  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  in  favour  of  the  young  than  the  law  of  England,  there 
is  one  characteristic  of  British  factory  legislation  which  casts  the 

""  '  "  *  ffompt  on  ^B  Einphiymcnt  of  CHnldrm  in  Factorifs,  p.  28* 
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l^alance  greatly  in  its  favour^  eren  nt  compared  with  that  of 
lPnu$ia.  The  csommon  fault  of  such  laws  is  that,  in  Mr*  Burke'ft 
language,  they  want  an  executory  principle ;  ap4  this  irant  haf 
.been  met  in  England  by  the  appqintment  of  very  able  and  humaae 
pien  as  inspectors,  without  whom  we  fear  mere  paper  legislation 
would  not  be  of  the  least  avail.  In  other  countries  this  security 
has  not  been  taken.  England,  then,  we  believe,  stands  in  thif 
matter  above  Prussia,  but  more  above  France,  and  most  abpV0 
Austria.  Do  we  comply  of  the  Boman  (Church  for  this  ?  No ; 
the  spirit  of  Mammon  is  too  strong  for  her  or  for  any  chiu^ch  pa 
earth :  |)ut  we  complain  of  Mr.  Ward,  who,  i^  his  reckless  crusiide 
against  the  Church  of  his  fatherland,  heaps  up  a  multitude  of  uQ" 
cusations  so  generalised  as  to  defy  scrutiny,  and  when  incidentally 
he  comes  upon  the  groundwork  of  fact^,  can  thus  proceed  in  this 
most  glaring  contradiction  to  them. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Ward  intimates  that,  if  we  had  a  pure 
Church,  it  is  probable  that  there  wqu]4  have  been  an  ecrle«i-r 
astical  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  we  have  acquired  and  by 
which  we  hold  our  Indian  empire  (p.  388)  ;  and  the  absence  gi 
power  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  an^  to  inculcate  upon  statesmen 
the  obligation  to  be  guided  by  its  resultS|  is  another  of  the  damning 
signs  of  the  corruption  and  exhaustion  of  our  Church.  We  do  not 
ftop  to  notiiie  in  detail  the  singularly  ^gressive  views  towards  tbii 
State  involved  in  this  proposition,  which  seems  to  be  advauoed  by 
Mr.  Ward  almost  as  if  its  grounds  were  ajuomatic.  We  doubt  if 
the  thirteenth  century  ivoul4  have  endured,  or  even  if  the  authoi 
of  Unam  SaneUm  would  h^je  propounded  it.  But,  without  re* 
porting  to  hypothesis,  let  us  again  illustrate  the  determined  qms 
sidednes^  ^nd  the  unnatural  partialities  under  whiph  Mr.  Ward 
conducts  his  inquiry.  He  condemns  the  English  Church  becaaise 
of  tyrapQy,  real  or  suppos^  on  the  part  of  the  Epglish  Stat0 
towards  the  people  of  India.  Of  course  he  has  never  h^ard  either  of 
the  auspices  under  which  Spain  undertook  her  AmarjicaB  conqu^(% 
Off  of  the  u^^tixiB  by  which  sh^  e&cted  them.  But  it  may  be  b^Hf^r 
tp  rn^Ml  tP  bis  attention  a  case  which  is  modern  as  well  M  po- 
amhigiipu^,  ije  bafi  hpard  of  A^Rcan  slavey  opd  of  the  alayqr 
ljradp«  IfPt  hioi  re^lleet,  and  when  he  uext  ivrit^  let  hw  for 
v«ry  ^bame  refSQrd,  that  his  aountry,  influe^^ced,  we  must  say«  by 
its  sentimfiitf  ^f  religion  abolished  that  slave- trade  in  1807i  and 
extir|iBted  slavery  itself,  at  #0  immense  pecuniary  cost,  in  1833 ; 
that  no  liiatioiA  of  EwFop^  Ms  y^^t  followed  the  last  example ;  that 
Great  Britain  hM  eifpeirienoed  th^  greatest  obstacles  in  obtaining 
la^en  the  ef#at«ial  rec.ogi)itio|i  ojf  the  firsts  and  that  this  acc^rsed 
traPlp  \&  still  pursued,  wit^  ft  desperate  tenacity*  by  two  iiatiq^ 
m4  9flif  tWPf  .  Xbe  holies  y^t  qg§n  t9.tbo^idfly^-triMlfi:>  whert 
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government  and  people  alike  combine  to  wdcome  Imn,  are  firstly, 
Brazil,  where  the  pure  Church  of  Mr.  Ward  yet  sits  enthroned  ; 
and,  secondly,  Cuba,  where  so  absolute  is  her  domimon  Ihat  not 
even  for  EngUsh  residents  is  English  worship  tolemted.  The 
Pope  indeed,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  has  condemned  the  slave-- 
trade, but  no  more  heed  is  paid  to  his  anathema  than  to  the 
passing  wind ;  and  as  to  the  Church  in  Cuba  and  the  Church  in 
Brazil,  if  they  have  raised  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  victims 
continually  brought  within  their  view,  no  echo  of  that  sound  has 
crossed  the  Atlantia  But  it  was  singular  enough  that  Mr.  Ward» 
when  he  summoned  his  country  ^nd  bis  Church  before  his  judicial 
seat,  should  have  entirely  r  overlooked  a  series  of  transacticms  n! 
which  the  fame  has  resounded  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
which  will  long  remain  an  inddible  reoord  of  the  high  moral  and 
philanthropic  tone  of  Englishmeny  and  will  go  far  with  foreign 
countries  and  with  future  generations  in  the  vindication  of  their 
character,  even  againsi  the  eflbits  of  domestic  detractors. 

Again,  Mr.  Ward  proves^to  his  own  satisfaction,  a  total  want  of 
agreement  between  our  Churcii  government  and  that  of  Christian 
antiquity.  And  how?  By  showings  that  the  Privy  Coundl  (in 
whidi  the  Archbishop  himself  sits)  orders  the  Archbishi^  of 
Canterbury  to  prepare  Uianksgivings  for  the  births  of  princes, 
and  to  insert  in  the  lituj^  the  names  of  members  of  the  royal 
iamily ;  and,  to  increase  the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  adds 
that  the  Queen,  upon  the  petiticm  of  some  Society  governed  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  orders  the  said  archbishops  and  biriiops 
to  require  their  clergy  to  make  collections  in  their  churches  for 
the  said  Society !  We  cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Ward  oontrived^. 
nor  how  he  chanced,  if  chaaoe  it  were,  to  stumble  upon  three 
proofs  (if  such  they  most  be  called)  so  trivial  and  so  irrdevant» 
^ut  few  words,  we  think,  would  show  the  reasonableness  of  these 
several  kinds  of  injunction.  Mr.  Ward  may  indeed  be  a  believer 
in  the  deposing  power;  and  may  think  that  the  Church  should 
have  power,  from  week  4o  week  or  day  to  day,  to  determine  who 
is  to  be  prayed  for  as  the  sovereign  of  the  land.  Bet  we  hold 
it  most  just  that,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  nationally  esta<*> 
blished,  the  sovere%n  should,  Mrith  the  conscitutianal  advice 
of  a  Privy  Council,  including  the  principal  prelates  esM^ffkio,  be 
allowed  to  name  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who,  on 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  throne,  are  fit  subjects  for  the 
qpecial  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or,  in  other  words,  who  constitute 
the  chief  dvil  pow^  of  the  realm.  But  we  pass •  from  these  paltry 
allegatiei^  to  others  which  are  more  serious.  He  says  tk^  bishopil 
are  by  law  compelled  to  institute  to  livings;  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown ;  they  cannot  alter  the  Liturgy ;  nor  prdaift  without 
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subscription^  and  die  taking  of  certun  oaths ;  nor  appoint  to  bene- 
fices, except  in  the  character  of  patrons.  He  does  not  inform  us 
how  far  different  was  thor  state,  in  the  most  iin])ortant  of  these 
particulars,  before  the  Reformation.  He  does  not  tell  us,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  has  inquired,  how  much  more  liberty  the  present 
Church  enjbys  in  Austria  and  France.  Has  he  inquired  whether, 
in  the  latter  country^any  clergyman  can  open  a  school  without  the 
licence  of  the  Umiveraity,  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  not 
tied  even  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  ?  Does  he  know  that  the 
civil  power,  both  in  Austria  and  in  France,  claims,  and  has  an 
absolute  and  universal  title,  to  step  in  between  the  prelates  and 
their  head  the  Pope ;  and  that  no  papal  brief,  or  bull,  is  valid 
without  its  assent?  He  has  omitted  to  mention  a  privation  of  the 
English  Church  more  serious  than  any  of  the  restraints  that  he 
has  named :  the  inability  to  meet  in  Synod  without  the  royal  pcr-^ 
inission.  Was  it  because  he  knew  the  ready  retort  that  would  be 
made  by  }K>inting  out  his  pure  Church  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  Christendom,  placed  iii  a  similar  predicament?* 

But  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Ward  enumerates 
the  healthful  signs  in  the  condition  of  the  English  Church.  He 
endeavours  to  ^rove  the  legitimacy  of  his  position  within  her  pale 
by  all^^ing  that  she  possesses  the  internal  notes  of  Christian 
virtue.  *  There  is  one  of  tbese,^  he' says  (p.  575),  '  among  the 
best  of  her  members,  that  is  never  to  be  found  among  heretics 
and  schismatics:  it  is  the  virtue  of  humility.'  He  continues 
thus:— > 

*  Now  observe  the  position  which  they  more  and  more  assume:  ob- 
serve the  whole  language  of  humility  in  reference  to  our  own  Church, 
and  deep  reverence  for  the  great  Chnstian  body,  which  is  now  becoming 
so  common*  Can  there  be  a  more  signal  contrast  with  the  ground  taken 
up  fay  schismatics  in  various  ages  of  the  Church  ? ' 

We  are  not  aboui  to  deny  the  possessbn  of  humility  to  the 
writers  in  the  '  British  Critic '  or  to  Mr.  Ward ;  but  when  we  find 
one  of  a  small  section,  who  have  very  much  isolated  themselves, 
l^  some  particular  opnions,  from  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
dttng  the  faoHity  with  which  they  censure  that  Cburdi  as  a  whole, 
by  way  of  proving  their  progress  in  humility,  we  really  -are  de- 
»rous  to  askj  is  tins  bitt^  jest»  or  it  it  senselcsa  earnest  ?  We  fear 
it  is  the  latter :  we  could  wish  it  were  the  former.  For  can  words 
measure  the  infatuaticm  of  mind  which  this  argument  exhibits  ? 
Some  Mirabeau  among  the  aristocracy  censures  the  vices  of  the 
nobles ;  a  plebeian  flatterer  of  the  great  denounces  the  turbn« 
leoce  ol  the  people ;  and^  according  to  the  code  of  Mr.  Ward^  the 

*  See  La  Mennais*  '  Aflkirei  de  Rome.'  oud  a  review  of  that  work  in  the  *  British 
OritiiJ' for  1837  (tt^.  ttU.  p.  3S1). 
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humilitj  of  these  parties  respectivelj  19  ibereby  demonstrated ! 
According  to  ours,  there  is^  amoQg  all  the  diversities  of  human 
affairs,  no  single  situation  in  which  pride  and  passion  have  a  scope 
more  free  and  perilous  than  when  an  iQdividual  of  an  order,  placed 
in  opposition  to  its  prevailing  temper,  undertakes  to  delineate  its 
faults.  Mr.  Ward  may  be  perfectly  able  to  prove  bis  personal 
humility,  notwithstanding  his  arbitrary  and  violent  denunciations 
of  his  Church ;  but  >ve  protest  against  his  being  allowed,  pn  his 
own  behalf  or  op  that  of  others,  to  prove  it  by  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  it  understood  that  we  are  fsiX  from 

?rofessinff  to  institute  an  examination  of  the  whole  if^ork  of  Mr. 
Tard.  It  is  a  wprk  that  questions  everything^  and  such  a  task 
would  require  hands  more  competent,  and  whole  volun^^s  of  space. 
Neither  in  what  has  beei)  said  have  we  attacked  any  class  or 
party.  We  impeach  the  capacity  of  Mr.  W&rd  individually  as  a 
public  instructor,  upon  ^  question  anterior  to  his  particular  senti- 
ments— namely,  fhe  legitimacy  of  the  whole  process  which  he 
uses  in  their  formatipn.  His  organon  is  bad :  his  rapidity  and 
vehemence  of  censure,  with  a  total  independence  of  mquiry  in 
some  cases,  and  the  mpst  sloyenly  and  slight  inquiry  in  others^ 
are  so  objectionable  that  all  classes  and  parties  have  a  commoa 
interest  in  their  exposure.  Whether  the  Reformation  were  a 
blessing  or  not>  whether  the  Church  of  England  be  incredibly 
cprrupt  to  Xlie  very  pore  or  not,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  be  a 
pure  and  ideal  Church  or  not,  whether  the  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England  be  the  proper  person  to  announce  these  discoveries  or 
not,  it  is  important,  even  before  all  these  things,  that  the  principle 
should  be  inaintained  that  tho^p  who  judge  without  examining, 
in  mattery  of  high  moral  impart,  should  be  called  to  account; 
a^d  that  cl^ldren — ^the  demand  seems  not  ionnaderate — sbquld 
not  strike  a  parent  until  they  l^ave  heard  her* 

Neither  are  we  pf  those  who  pretpnd  to  optimw  npoq  the  pre- 
sent pondition  of  the  Church,  or  who  deny  that  there  is  infinite^ 
scope  and  space  for  her  members  to  amend,  not  so  n^uch  her  9^ 
themselves,  acpof ding  to  her  true  mind  and  type ;  and  ^e  fer- 
vently trust  that  all  those  who  hs^e  made  themselves  aoq«|ainte4 
\vith  Mr.  Ward's  nuqiberless  imputations  on  her»  will  remember 
that  the  jfaults  of  the  accuser  do  not  relievp  the  accuspd  of  their 
responsibility.  They  are  bound  to  e:(tract  the  honey  of  sound 
admonition  from  amidst  the  alien  ingredienti  with  which  it  is  sur« 
rounded.  It  hai;  been  held,  ^md,  in  our  judgment,  truly,  that 
there  is  no  censure,  however  rs^sh,  however  careless,  however 
violent,  and  hf»weyer,  in  the  main,  untrue,  which  may  not  yield 
advantage  to  the  objaet  of  it,  if  he  will  welcome  the  invective  as 
aa  instfttinenl  ef  spirituri  ftSsisltoee  to  him  in  the  discovery  of  his 
*  faults.' 
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faults.  And  indeed  the  living  members  of  the  Churph  have  )>nt 
slender  excuse  if  they  fail  in  this  duty,  for  they  are  libe^lly 
favoured  throughout  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  Church, 
herself  Not  only  are  we  bound  to  admit  that  this  book  is  cha- 
racterised, in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  by  the  absence  of  personal 
unkindnesses,  but  the  follies  and  sins  of  men  are  not  charged  upo|| 
them :  they  are  transferred  bodily  to  the  Church,  as  if  hers  w>re" 
the  one  and  only  power  that  moved  the  vast  machine  of  English- 
society.  Let  therefore  full  scope  be  given  to  all  that  Mr.  \t  ard 
has  truly  said  of  our  sins,  our  negligences,  our  ignorances ;  pf  the 
slight  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  we  discharge  that  ffrq^t 
work  of  the  government  of  the  conscience ;  of  our  deadness  to 
the  denunciations  of  Scripture  concerning  the  perils  of  woalth« 
and  the  difficulties  it  interposes  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  of  our 
insensibility  to  the  Christian  equality,  or  (should  it  not  rather  be 
said  T)  the  Christian  superiority  of  the  poor ;  of  our  narrow  and 
lethargic  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Let  us  combine  with 
these  repentance  and  humiliation  for  that  sin  which  Mr.  \Vard 
has  scarcely  touched,  but  on  which  we  think  a  reasonable  re* 
former  would  have  laid  the  very  greatest  stress — namely,  our 
slowness  to  take  advantage  of  those  means  of  grace  and  discipline 
which  the  Church  actually  provides;  our  neglect  where  she 
invites ;  and  even,  alas !  our  disobedience  where  she  commands. 

Mr.  Ward  conscientiously  believes  and  contends  (p.  54)  that 
true  duty  requires  us  not  to  foster  the  delusions  of  national  pridC) 
but  to  expel  them ;  and  that  though  the  exposure  of  defects  may 
irritate  our  ilesh  and  blood»  yet  it  deserves  our  gratitude.  He  has 
our  hearty  assent  in  these  positions.  We  rejoice  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  as  a  people  and  a  Church,  we  are  no  longer  to  hug 
ourselves  in  fancied  perfection.  We  acknowledge  the  vicious 
habit  of  this  kind,  in  wnich  we  are  nationally  apt  to  indulge ;  but 
Mr.  Ward's  processes  are  no  more  than  a  viaous  reaction  from 
that  vicious  habit.  It  is,  we  think,  the  more  excusable  error  of 
the  twOj  for  persons  of  this  age  and  this  Church,  to  resent  an  ex- 
posure of  the  faults  of  the  Reformers,  and  a  free  scrutiny  of  the 
Heformation,  than  to  deny  to  the  Church  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proof  of  her  legitimate  authority,  with  a  con- 
temptuous conciseness  which  overleaps  and  disdains  inquiry,  and, 
without  the  smallest  examination,  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  which 
scarcely  any  amount  of  examination  could  have  warranted,  against 
the  Reformers,  as  men  who  had  no  vital  consciousness  of  the  truths 
OQ  which  they  elected,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  trial,  to 
build  their  hopes  of  personal  salvation;  and  nothing  but  the  strong 
delusion*  whidi  is  the  result  of  indulged  bias  and  of  untempered 
erf^tie  iqt^llppt»  oould^  we  think,  have  indnce^  Mr.  Ward  not 
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only  to  commit  these  errors,  but  to  commit  them  in  t]ie  verj  same 
volume  wherein  he  has  taught,  in  terms  of  flaming  exaggeration, 

*  the  extreme  sacredness  of  hereditary  religion.*  The  principles 
he  has  himself  laid  down  will  cause  the  strongest  reaction  against 
the  licentiousness  of  his  whole  mode  of  teaching  and  of  argu- 
ment. 

It  becomes  still  more  clear  how  Mr.  Ward  has  succeeded  in 
blindfolding  his  judicial  faculties,  when  we  compare  with  his 
mode  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  of  the  English  Church,  his  very 
di£ferent  mode  of  meeting  assaults  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
upon  any  of  the  particular  practices  she  recommends  or  tolerates. 

In  one  part  of  his  work  (p.  77)  he  considers  the  question 
whether  the  abuses  of  the  English  Church  ought  to  be  reformed 
upon  the  model  of  actual  Rome«  or  according  to  that  of  more 
early  and  primitive  times.  The  principal  reason  which  he  assigns — 
for  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  others  (p.  77)  which  he  reserves — 
for  fixing  upon  the  formei*  as  a  standaid  is,  that  the  ancient  sys- 
tem is  one  which  cannot  be  reproduced  or  even  realized  by  us 
(p.  78),  but  that  we  may  'study  on  the  spot,  if  we  will  consent  to 
follow  a  living  example,'  what  we  *,  can  by  no  possible  efforts 
rescue  from  the  abyss  of  time.'  Thus  the  nearness  of  the  Roman 
system,  not  as  to  mere  vicinage,  but  as  to  habits  of  thought,  and 

*  all  the  more  essential  features  of  our  civilization'  (p.  78),  and 
the  consequent  facility  of  learning  and  appreciating  it^  appear  to 
Mr.  Ward  to  constitute  an  *  amply  sufficient'  (p.  77)  ground  for 
this  determination. 

But  when  the  question  is  about  what  Dr.  Hook  has  broadly 
termed  the  'Mariolatry*  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Church,  what 
becomes  of  all  this  nearness  and  facility?  A  singular  change 
then  suddenly  passes  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream :  and  Mr.  Ward 
then  discovers  *  the  incalculable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  fair 
judgment,  on  people  so  unlike  ourselves  in  every  particular ' ! ! 
(p.  82)  ;  and  he  declares,  ^on  this  subject  I  have  really  seen  no 
evidence  which  enables  me  to  have  so  vmch  as  a  bias  OTie  way  or 
theothsr^  (P- 81). 

Mr.  Ward,  it  is  fair  to  add,  strongly  deprecates  the  introduc* 
tion  of  these  devotions  generally  among  ourselves :  evidently,  we 
think,  as  an  economy,  a  condescension  to  the  weakness  and  reli- 
gious babyhood  of  the  English  people.  But  on  th^  system  itself 
be  has  no  evidence  to  form  so  much  as  a  bias.  He  who  thinks 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  English  bishops  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury only  find  their  parallel  among  the  blasphemers  of  our  Lord's 
divinity :  he  who  pronounces  that  all  the  labours  of  all  the  sages 
of  his  Church  in  her  defence  are  nothing  worth :  he  who  cannot 
even  refrain  from  condemning  the  personal  Christianity  of  such 
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men  as  Ridley  and  Parker : — he  has  no  evidence  to  form  bo  much 
as  a  bias  on  the  Virgin  worship  prevailing  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Alas !  he  has  formed  a  bias  that  he  knows  not  of.  We  are  not 
about  to  travel  into  the  painful  details  of  this  subject.  Those 
who  are  moved  to  seek  information  upon  them  may  with  great 
advantage  consult  the  solid  and  Useful  volumes  of  Mr.  Tyler* 
We  know  that  this  prayer  has  gone  up  unrebuked :  Jure  matris 
imperajilio.  We  knoW  what  process  was  applied  to  those  songs 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Holy 
David  to  be  the  perpetual  treasury  of  the  ehurch*s  praise^  and  ihe 
vehicle  of  her  solemn  communion  with  her  Lord :  that  for  the 
name  of  the  incomprehensible  Jehovah  was  substituted  through* 
out  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Mary ;  and  these  devotions^  so  paro* 
died,  are  proposed  for  the  use  of  Christians.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  Bible  in  which  it  is  declared,  under  the  most  awful 
sanctions,  that  God  will  not  endure  that  His  honour  shall  be 
giveii  to  another.  But  Mr.  Ward  has  no  evidence  to  enable  him 
to  form  '  so  much  as  a  bias  one  way  or  the  other.*  This  is  the 
camion,  of  which  we  said  it  was  not  less  singular,  not  less  idiosyn- 
cratic, not  less  distorted  and  deformed,  than  his  precipitancy. 
This  is  the  caution  whidh  forces  us  to  say,  that  to  speak  of  having 
no  bias  is  a  mockery.  Mr.  Ward  supplies  us  with  the  warrant 
for  the.assertion.  For  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  425),  where 
he  compares  the  corruptions  of  religion  in  Germany  with  those  in 
Englsilid,  his  frightful  climax  is  no  less  than  this  :•— 

*  English  ''high-churchmen  "  are  in  the  constant  hahlt  of  attributing 
to  the  most  holy  and  nxortiBed  men,  to  St.  Buonaventure,  to  St.  Ber- 
sardine  of  Sienna,  to  St.  Al^honsus  Liguori,  a  close  approach  at  least 
to  positive  idolatry :  wha:t  more  fearful  approximation  to  blasphemy 
lagainst  the  Holy  Ghost  has  the  wildest  German  ever  devised  f ' 

We,  for  our  parts,  sedulously  avoid  a  question  which  is  far 
beyond  us,  and  admitting  and  revering  the  high  Christian  virtueii 
which  were  found  in  association  with  those  awful  acts,  we  refuse 
to  ask  or  to  consider  whether  the  author  of  the  Marian  Psalter 
and  the  Marian  Te  Deiim  incurred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a 
Christian  soul  standing  before  God's  tribunal^  the  guilt  of  idolatry : 
but  when  the  act  is  separated  from  the  person,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  denunciation  of  the  Act,  with  the  utmost  plain  speaking, 
as  in  its  nature  an  act  of  idolatry,  is  a  near  approximation  to  the 
mipardonable  sin,  then  we  say  the  very  first  principle  of  Theism 
is  called  in  question,  afnd  we  are  actually  called  upon  to  give  up 
onr  Christian  position^  and  had  better  at  once  travel  back  three 
thousand  y6ati,'idild' begin  agiiin  from  the  one  truth,  which  we 

■  «*'  I'r   ■»■■  >    »■!      > V*' — ■"■    'I    -1 — '-■■"' ■  '■    ■  — • — — ^ — ' 

*  On  the  Invocation,  of  SaiDfSy  London,  1842.  And,  On  the  Romish  Worship  of 
tlie  Virgin,  London,  1 344* 
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slisLlI  at  least  in  the  Pfttriarchal  Chtrrch  find  in  its  intq^n^  and 
its  nndiijluted  majesty — the  Unity  of  God. 

It  is  useless;  and  worse  than  useless,  to  tell  us  of  the  gradations 
6f  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  who  invented  these  devotions :  to 
theorise  upon  the  possibility  of  their  having  applied  the  xetf 
highest  known  strain  of  the  language  of  devotion  to  the  oreatnre, 
and  yet,  by  some  further  projection  of  thought,  maintained  fo^ 
themselves  the  relative  position  of  the  Creator.  These  are  argu- 
ments which  it  seems  to  ns  would,  if  they  tell  against  the  denun- 
ciations of  Dr.  Hook,  go  with  as  much  force  to  show  that  the 
condemnations  of  idolatry  in  Sfcriptnre  had  much  better  have  been 
omitted  from  the  sacred  volume.  Very  just  it  might  be  to  urge 
them,  if  it  were  proposed  to  deal  out  to  St.  Bonaventure  the  mea- 
sure which  Mr.  Ward  has  dealt  to  the  Reformers:  but  they  are 
tnischicvously  perverted,  as  well  as  irrelevantly  obtrudbd,  when 
they  are  used  to  prevent  free  censure,  by  competent  and  respoff-* 
*ibfe  persoris,  of  those  practices  which  in  the  exercise  of  their 
responsibility  they  deem  obnoxious. 

What  then  iS  the  position  of  the  churchmen  of  England  as  Mr. 
Ward  would  plac^  them?  Suppose  they  acknowledge  in  the 
Roman  Church  great  gifts  and  merits.  Suppose  they  see  that 
she  has  preser\'ed  a  polity  more  compact  and  better  organised 
than  that  bnder  which  they  were  born :  that  certain  doctrines 
denied  by  some  among  themselves  and  with  seeming  impniiity, 
are  firmly  and  immovably  established,  not  only  as  with  us,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  reflective  and  informed,  but  even  in  the  current 
public  opinion  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Homan  commnnion.  Sop- 
I)ose,  further,  that  they  expatiate  freely  on  these  and  on  other 
gifts  :  waiting  and  looking  if  perchance  they  may  thereby  arouse 
their  own  brethren  to  a  godly  jealousy. 

Mr.  Ward  would  have  not  only  all  tliis,  but  likewise  mfach 
more  than  this ;  and  he  would  manifestly  insist  that,  at  the  very 
least,  this  should  be  done  without  qualificatiim  or  counterpoise. 
Because  the  corruptions  and  faults  of  the  English  Church,  which 
we  see,  are  so  great :  and  because  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Cburcli,  if  any,  are  not  under  our  view. 

As  between  man  and  man  this  is  the  very  dictate  of  pure 
Christianity.  We  are  to  dwell  upon  our  own  sins :  we  are  not 
to  presume  the  existence  of  virtues  in  ourselves,  and  at  all  events,' 
Svithout  a  morbid  and  elaborate  self- depreciation,  the  introspective 
eye  is  to  glance  lightly  over  them :  but  we  are  to  dwell  upori  the 
virtues  of  others :  we  are  to  touch  gently,  or,  if  no  positive  dtrty 
calls,  we  are  wholly  to  let  alone  their  defects. 

But  great  force  lies  in  that  condition, — if  no  positive  doty 
calls.    Suppose  a  father  perceives  that  his  daughter's  affectiomi 
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are  rapicRj  fasi^nitig  theth$elireiE(  iipoti  one  whom^  notteith^t&hd- 
ing  many  apparent  ot*  even  teal  excellerlcles,  he  yet  kaovrii  to  be 
tainted  with  such  vices  sis  to  redder  hint  atl  unfit  and  dangerous^ 
guide  through  life,  It  will  be  his  duty  to  warn  her  against  the 
attraction :  to  erpoi^e  with  an  increasing  force  and  plainness>  iti 
proportion  as  the  seductive  pov^er  may  becdme  faiore  formidable, 
the  faults  of  the  party;  ^(1  if  she  retort  upon  hittr,.that  iii  h\i 
house  she  doe:^  not  find  the  extended  sympathy  she  needs,  that  hii 
temper  is  phlegmfcitic  and  hi^  acquirements  limited.  It  is  hii  duty 
even  so  far  to  extol  himself  ih  respect  of  his  guardianship  dvet  her 
as  to  make  her  feel  her  security  and  comparative  blessedness  Ih  the 
house  where  God  has  placed  her.  Nor  is  he,  acting  sedulously 
arid  cdnScientiously  within  these  limits^  to  be  feproat;h^  either 
jivith  want  of  charity  or  with  surfeit  of  pride.  He  may  fefel  thi* 
dangers  to  his  personal  humility  of  the  duty  he  i^  utidertafeing : 
bat  he  is  bound  to  persevere,  and  to  believe  that,  like  all  datlgerS 
i^hich  really  belong  and  attach  to  duty,  they  <*iU  be  neutralizea 
and  averted  in  its  discharge. 

Noiv,  how  stands  the  Church  of  England  with  regatd  to  this 
itibject?  She  is  brouj^ht  into  close  practical  coiiflict  T^lth  the 
Church  of  Rome :  assailed  along  the  whole  line  of  her  battlementi 
by  a  motlejr  crew,  amongst  Whose  parti-coloured  devices  tlie  en- 
signs of  the  papacy  occtipy  a  conspicUoiis  plac^.  The  dllegiatice 
of  hef  children  is  solicited  by  every  piiblic  and  by  eveiy  private 
effort :  is  she  not  to  watth  for  the  souls  placed  under  her  care  ? 
Is  she  notto  tell  them  of  the  perils  which  they  will  incur  by  ^oing 
astray?  Is  she  to  atlo^  their  minds  to  fester  and  corrode  by 
morbid  contemplation  of  the  evils  they  See  around  them,  id  suffer 
then!  to  grow  ripfe  for  defection  in  their  ignorance  of  evils  heavier 
but  more  temote,  and  is  she  not  to  make  use  of  her  lohget  si^hi 
and  her  hoarded  experience  to  warn  ,them  againit  f)artial  jiiag- 
inents,  and  against  the  tosy  frilit  iitiith  turns  to  ashes  in  the 
mouth  ?  No,  nothing  of  the  sort,  says  a  voice  froni  Within  the 
tomp,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ward : — 

*  We  cannot  possibly  desire  the  prosperity,  or  lament  the  adversitv, 
of  a  religious  community  which  pfomiiiently  upholds  corrupt  and  super- 
stitious practices:  the  difficulty  is,  how  cau  we  reconcile  it  to  ourselves 
to  attribute  so  serious  blame  to  Societies  which  we  acknowledge  as 
Christian  churches.' — (p.  121.) 

Was  there  ever  a  writer  of  whom  it  might  be  said  with  so 
much  precision  as  of  Kir.  Ward,  that  \^hile  he  brought  the  bane, 
he  brought  filso,  in  the  exhibition  of  his  own  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies, the  antidote?  He  cannot  desire  the  prosperity  of  a  religious 
Community  which  prominently  Upholds  corruption :  yet  he  lells 
ni  over  and  over  agaiii  that  thfe  Church  of  England  ha6  been  tHi- 
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fortunately  committed,  and  that  for  three  hundred  yean  (p.  72), 
to  a  system  of  the  most  incredible  corruption ;  that  she  has  totally 
negflected  the  rich  and  the  ]K)or  alike,  morality  and  doctrine  alike, 
and  that  by  her  authoritative  teaching  she  sets  herself  against  the 
holiest  practices  of  the  Christian  life  (p.  76)  :  and  yet  he  also 
tells  us  over  and  over  again  that  he  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
Church,  cannot  abide  half-hearted  allegiance,  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  make  her  the  one  great  sphere  and  centre  of  his  energies 
(p.  54),  and  finds  everything  throw  him  back  on  the  course  of 
action  which  natural  affection  would  of  itself  suggest,  *  the  making 
our  own  Church  the  one  great  centre  of  thought'  (p.  93),  and 
fixes  his  affections  upon  her,  and  only  on  the  rest  of  the  Church 
through  her  (p.  68),  which  at  least  implies  desiring  her  pros* 
perity. 

And  again  he  complains,  in  the  passage  we  are  examining,  of 
the  imputation  of  so  serious  blame  to  societies  which  we  acknow'* 
ledge  as  Christian  Churches,  and  he  thinks  it  wonderful  men 
can  act  so  much  in  confradiction  with  themselves.  He  at  least 
has  no  cause  lor  wonder.  At  the  very  worst,  they  are  simply 
following  his  example,  and  at  a  respectful  distance.  He  has  im- 
puted certainly  the  most  serious  blame  to  the  religious  society  to 
which  he  belongs ;  an  abyss  of  corruption,  evils  *  fearful,  immi* 
nent,  destructive  of  the  very  life  and  essence  of  a  Church'  (p.  72), 
corruption  to  the  very  core,  so  that  *  the  generally  received  form 
of  religion  among  us  is  another  Grospel,  which  is  not  another,  for 
it  is  no  Gospel  at  all'  (p.  61). 

And  yet  he  not  only  owns  her  as  a  Church  in  name,  but  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  directly  declares  her  spiritual  powers  and 
character;  as  being  to  us  *the  visible  embodiment  and  channel 
of  our  Lord's  presence*  (p.  68) ;  'because  through  it  we  were 
bom  again,  and  because  through  its  ordinances  we  obtain  com- 
munion with  Christ'  (p.  102)  ;  and  because,  unlike  Dissenting 
Societies,  '  our  Church  is  a  channel  of  Sacramental  grace'  (Ibid.). 

As  to  the  character  of  England  and  her  institutions,  Mr.  Ward 
has  recklessly  overlooked  some  of  their  most  striking  features, 
which  ought  to  have  exercised  very  important  influences  on  his 
judgment.  His  charges  against  the  Church  turn  in  a  remark^ 
able  degree  upon  the  want  of  methodised  teaching  and  of  sys- 
tematic discipline.  He  was  never  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  nation, 
which  is  by  universal  confession  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
distinguished  in  the  world,  is  nevertheless  in  civil  and  social,  as 
well  as  religious  matters  of  practice,  one  of  the  least  systematic ; 
it  trusts  more  to  personal  character,  and  less  to  external  law.  Let 
us  take  for  examples  three  most  important  departments;  those  of 
law,  education^  and  commerce.  The  laws  of  England  are  re- 
nowned 
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nowned  throughout  the  world  for  securing  to  the  subject  the 
greatest  degree  of  hberty  in  combination  with  puUic  order ;  but 
the  scientific  eye  perceives  the  want  of  codification,  and  the  pedant 
would  pronounce  other  nations  far  more  advanced  in  their  civi« 
lization,  because  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  collected  and 
arranged,  presents  a  show  of  good  gojbernmeat,  which  no  one 
would  antecedently  presume  could  be  realized  out  of  our  chaos  of 
equity,  canon  law,  common  law,  statute  law,  and  judge  law.  So 
with  respect  to  education.'  In  this  country  it  is,  technically 
speaking,  much  less  advanced  than  in  others.  As  far  as  th6 
upper  or  governing  class  is  concerned,  it  appears  almost  to  be 
picked  up  at  random.  I'he  range  of  regular  instruction  in  our 
public  schools  and  universities  at  once  suggests  the  reflection 
against  itself,  that  it  is  extremely  n^mrow.  And  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, the  result  ia,  that  the  Englishman  as  such  exhibits  perhaps 
greater  vigour  of  practical  understanding  than  the  native  df  any 
other  country,  whether  assoMier,  sailor,  merchant,  farmer,  artisan, 
or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  it  is  still  more  notorious  that  the 
members  of  the  Eqglii^  aristocracy,  are  as  a  body  (not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  yet)  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world  for  energy 
of  personal  character.  In  commerce  this  is  yet  more  conspi- 
cuously true,  because  England  is  confessedly,  and  beyond  all 
comparison^  the  first  commercial  country  in  the  world ;  yet  no- 
where is  commercial  success  so  much  the  result  of  personal 
industry  and  enterprise,  nowhere  does  it  depend  so  little  upon 
law,  and  upon,  such  stimulants  or  such  control  as  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  the  (Executive  or  of  municipalities  or  other  public 
bodies  to  administer.  Look  to  France  and  other  Continental 
countries ;  ^mpare  the  amount  of  efibrts  made  by  their  govern- 
ments with  those  of  ours,  the  infinitely  elaborate  contrivances 
which  they  have  devised  in  order  to  commercial  success,  the  Con^ 
Mdls  de  pnulhommes,  the  schools,  the  associations  innumerable,  the 
r^ulations  infinite;  and  then  take  the  fact  that,  aca>rding  to  a 
return  which  has  recently  been  (published,  the  mercantile  marine 
of  England  exceeds  by  siz^  times  that  of  France,  and  nearly 
equals  that  of  ail  the  rest  of  Europe.  So  that  we  appear  to  gain 
by  haphazard  what  others  obtain,,  sometimes  less  effectually  obtain, 
by  system ;  or  rather,  we  seem  to  have  indications  of  some  general 
law,  indicating  that  the  English  nation,  as  a  nation,  havea  strength 
of  individual  character  among  them,  which  enables  them  to  do 
for  themselves  by  free  choice,  energy,  *  and  judgment,  much  that 
in  other  countries;,  except  foe  the  interference  of  public  anthority, 
would  not  be  done  at  all. . 

Mr.  Ward  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  observations,  whidi 
might  be  greatly  extended,  have  their  force  with  reference  also 
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to  our  ecclesiastical  Bystem.  We  do  not  give  them  as  an  answer 
to  all  complaints^  nor  say  that  we  may  dispense  with  Church  laws, 
or  pastoral  government,  or  spiritual  direction,  any  more  than  with 
\^ws,  government,  and  direction  in  the  State.  In  truth  there  is 
one  great  instrument  of  government  which,  however  it  may  be 
estimated  by  Mr.  Ward,  is  here  more  freely  and  fully  used  than 
}n  any  of  the  countries  on  which  he  has  fastened  his  sympathies ; 
we  n^ean  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  source  of  death  to  the  sceptical 
«nd  the  disputatious,  but  a  repository  of  the  purest  and  most 
abundant  food  to.  those  who  resort  to  them  in  singleness  of  heart. 
We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  there  prevails  among  us  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  use  of  Scripture  by  individuals  of  all  classes 
for  the  government  of  life  and  conscience,  guarded  only  by 
prayer  and  the  insensible  control  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
.Undoubtedly  this  is,  to  a  great  extent*  government  self-adminis- 
tered ;  but  government  self-administered  in  all  its  departments  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Englishmen ;  and 
a  man  might  as  reasonably  conceive  that  the  amount  of  disorder  ia 
England  and  France  respectively  would  vary  inversely  with  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  standing  armies,  militia,  and  police, 
as  conclude  that  the  human  conscience  was  doing  its  work  in  each 
of  these  two  countries  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  books 
.of  devotion  and  the  detail  of  spiritual  exercises  which  are  in  use 
among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Mr,  Ward  ought  to  recollect  before  he  draws  us  to  those  awful 
conclusions  which  he  has  propounded  concerning,  not  the  inade- 
quate fulfilment,  but  the  total  abandonment  by  the  Church  of  all 
the  pcincipal  purposes  of  the  institution,  that  we  must  take  our 
staiMl  upon  results,  and  use  them  not  as  a  reason  against  efforts  to 
learn  more  adequately  the  strength  which  is  derived  from  system 
and  to  abate  our  besetting  sin  of  pride,  but  as  a  test  and  a  con- 
futation of  his  overcharged  and  morbid  judgments.  When  we 
have  learned  from  him  that  tixe  social  ties  are  gone,  that  care  for 
morality  is  gone,  that  care  for  dogma  is  gone,  and  that  '  indiffer- 
ence to  the  central  verity  of  the  Gospel,'  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
<  ia  prevalent  among  us  to  a  fearful  extent '  (p.  405), — for  even 
to  this  height  of  discovery  has  Mr.  Ward  ascended — ^we  shall 
naturally  ask,  is  it  then  true  that  this  country  is  so  much  more 
corrupt  and  profligate  than  the  rest  of  Christendom?  Is  the 
personal  conscience  less  active  and  ^cutethan  elsewhere,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  less  lively  ?  Js  that  venerable  symbol  ououf, 
,and  the  sentiment  it  indicates,  less  powerfuWess  operative  upon 
human  action,  here  than  elsewhere  ?  Are  the  great  elementary 
pirinciples  of  duty  less  understood,  or  less  familiar,  or  less  dear  ? 
The  task  is  odious,  but  Mr.  Ward  drives  us  to  it ;  and  we  ask 
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Are  we  the  teachers  of  France  and  Italy  in  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
or  are  they  ours  ?  And  which  way  flows  the  tide  of  unbelief? 
Are  the  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
bthers,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage-tie,  the  majesty  of  the 
oath,  hoiiesty  and  integrity  in  dealing,  and  care  for  the  poor — are 
not  these  still  among  us  as  the  household  gods  of  the  people  f 
Not,  indeed,  as  they  should  be ;  not  in  proportion  to  our  light 
and  our  responsibility ;  not  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  our  access  to  His.  ordinances  in  His  Church  ; 
but  so  and  in  such  a  sense  that  Mr.  Ward  should  have  weighed 
them  well  before  he  determined  to  allege  the  degradation  of  the 
people  as  proving  the  diseases  and  pollutions  and  the  all  but  utteir 
apostacy  of  the  Church  of  England.  National  sins  we  have 
enough ;  but  nonrtiere,  it  is  our  firm  belief,  are  the  foundations  of 
Christian  morality  more  securely  laid  in  the  elementary  per- 
ceptions of  the  people  than  in  this  island  of  the  free,  the  true,  and 
the  brave.  Nor  is  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ward,  arid  iti  a 
review  of  his  work,  that  we  will  dilate  upon  those  sins.  The 
proper  occasion  to  denounce  the  sins  of  England  and  her  institu- 
tions is  before  those  who  are  intoxicated  with  an  overweening  idea 
of  their  virtues.  But  if  it  be  true  that  upon  the  whole  the  con- 
science of  man,  hard  and  dead  though  it  be  among  us,  is  not 
more  hard  or  dead  than  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ward  must  be  aware 
that  the  imposing  array  of  methodical  discipline  that  the  armoury 
of  the  Roman  Church  supplies,  whatever  it  be  in  itself,  is  utterly 
worthless  for  the  aggressive  purpose  to  which  he  has  turned  it. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Ward's  case  for  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
placed  by  him  in  her  saints  and  saintly  men.  These,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  the  luminaries  from  whence  truth  radiates 
through  the  world :  and  they  are  the  special  and  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Roman  Church.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  Mr. 
Ward  declares  (p.  89)  that  of  two  orthodox  Churches  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  one,  which  is  purer,  should  be  more  prolific  of  saints 
than  the  less  pure.  However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  institution  which  produces  the  most  brilliant  specimens  is 
necessarily  the  most  faithful  to  its  general  trust ;  any  more  than 
the  age  which  produces  the  greatest  men  is  necessarily  the  period 
of  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  people.  It  may  be  true  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  among  u$  in  the  Way  of  provision  for 
treading  the  path  of  Christian  perfection,  and  for  the  diversified 
wants  of  those  deeper  souls,  whose  more  than  common  need  calls 
for  more  than  common  appliances.  But  wfe  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Ward  has  considered  how  many  truly  saintly  characters  are 
reared  among  us  by  the  Divine  Grace  in  the  shade  of  poverty,  and 
upon  the  bed  of  alBiction,  that  never  attain  to  notoriety ;  and,  at 
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all  events,  before  we  give  such  exclusive  scope  to  the  admiratlou 
of  the  virtues  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Church  as  to  deny  the  pre- 
rogatives of  our  own  spiritual  mother,  we  must  examine  very  fearful 
questions  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  namely,  whether  the 
practical  system  of  Rome  places^  to  no  small  extent,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints  in  the  stead  of  the  adorable  Trinity^  and 
whether  her  scheme  of  pardons  and  of  purgatory  tampers  with 
the  very  first  principles  of  duty  and  of  moral  choice  in  the  minds 
of  the  mass  of  Christians.  No  doubt  the  breadth  of  the  dogmatic 
confession  is  bold  and  imposing;  but  what  reflections  does  it 
suggest  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  her  apparent  rigour,  when 
we  look  back  to  that  scandal  which  was  revealed  by  the  celebratcnl 
decree  of  Zurich,*  and  again  when  we  find  Mr.  Blanco  White 
(whom  we  take  simply  as  a  competent  witness  to  matter  of  fact) 
declaring  of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
of  Seville,  where  he  himself  resided  as  a  student  and  as  a  priest, 
were  Deists;  and  when  the  organ  of  the  Roman  parly  in  this 
country  f  has  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  statement  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  foundation  ! 

We  have  undertaken  at  such  length  the  painful  task  of  impeach- 
ing, from  thp  internal  evidence  of  his  book,  Mr.  Ward's  com- 
petency, in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  to  argue  and  to  judge  upon 
the  very  solemn  matters  which  he  has  handled,  that  we  cannot 
think  of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  numerous  proposi- 
tions he  has  advanced  upon  their  own  merits;  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  supersede  such  controversy  on  this  occasion  by 
showing,  that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  discussion  of  these  or 
any  other  like  subjects  with  a  writer  whose  whole  mode  of  ope- 
rating is  so  vitally  unsound. 

Still  there  is  one  of  his  assumptions  against  which  we  must 
enter  a  passing  protest.  It  is  this.  He  alleges  that  Anglican 
divines  justify  itxe  English  Reformation  '  on  the  single  principle* 
(p.  117)  that  a  local  Church  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
propounded  with  one  voice  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  accept- 
ance. And  this — it  is  but  another  example  of  his  deep  and  im- 
penetrable delusions — this  he  quietly  and  unsuspiciously  declares 
*  will  not  be  denied  ! '  In  conformity  with  his  assertion  he  declares 
again  that  the  Church  of  England  remains  separate  from  all  the 
remaining  Catholic  body  (p.  1 17)  on  the  ground  of  the  very  grave 

*  Father  Paul's  Hist  of  Council  of  Trent,  B.  1.  «Che  og:tii  prete  fosse  t«nuto  ad 
aver  la  conenbina  propria,  acoid  non  intkliasae  la  pudicixia  delle  douiie  oneste* 
(p.  18,  ed.  1629).  The  same  author  cites  a  document  presented  by  German  Theolo- 
gians of  the  Roman  Communion  to  tlie  Emperor,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  <  di 
cinquanta  sacerdoti  Cattolici  appena  se  ne  trova  uno,  che  non  sia  uotorio  foruicario  * 
(B.  Tiii.p.841,  ed.  1629). 

f  Dubliu  Review,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  343, 
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and  serious  doctrinal  errors  which  she  imputes  to  it,  and  which 
it  maintains  as  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  Now  we  would  ask 
Mr.  Ward  to  state — 

1 .  What  are  the  doctrines  denied  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  enforced  by  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  body  as  truths  necessary 
to  salvation  ? 

2.  How  he  proves  that  the  Church  of  England  refuses  com- 
munion at  all  to  either  the  Oriental  or  the  Roman  Churches? 

3.  Where  he  has  learned  that  Anglican  divines,  from  Cranmer 
downwards,  defend  our  Reformation,  either  exclusively  or  even 
in  any  manner,  by  alleging  that  a  local  Church  is  at  liberty  to 
decline  following  the  regular  judgment  of  the  Church  Universal 
upon  matters  which  are  of  faitn  ? 

4.  How  he  can  show  that  a  local  Church  is  not  free  to  follow 
her  own  course  in  matters  indifferent? 

5.  In  what  manner  he  would  have  acted  in  the  great  contro- 
versy of  Athanasius  contra  mundum :  upon  what  arguments  he 
can  justify  the  resistance  of  the  Catholic  minority  to  the  prevail- 
ing Arianism  ;  or  how  he  could  have  replied  to  those  who,  alleging 
the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  against  the  Homoousion, 
should  have  pointed  also  to  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  should  have  declared  that  the  Church  had  '  developed  *  out  of 
those  passages  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  Divinity  of  the  Father  ? 

To  this  last  question  he  has  given  us  an  answer :  it  is,  alas ! 
that  not  of  the  Christian  divine,  but  of  the  dreamer  and  the 
fanatic ;  personal  experience  (p.  574)  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
founds  and  justifies  the  resistance  of  the  orthodox  ;  a  test  alike 
available  for  Athanasius,  for  Arius,  for  Luther,  for  Munzer,  for 
Fox,  for  Swedenborg,  for  Joanna  Southcote,  and  even  for  the 
notorious  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith. 

HI,  We  have  spolcen  already  of  Mr.  Ward's  organon  as  a  bad 
one ;  and  it  may  seem  incumbent  upon  us,  after  the  foregoing 
review,  to  endeavour  to  connect  so  many  phenomena  of  error  by 
reference  to  a  common  principle.  We  appear  to  ourselves  to 
perceive  this  desideratum  in  a  certain  new  philosophy  of  which  in 
this  work  he  appears  as  the  inventor,  and  which  is  first  announced 
under  the  title  of  '  the  absolute  supremacy  of  conscience  in 
moral  and  religious  questions,'  and  afterwards  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  terms, '  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  religious  truth '  (p.  44). 

No  doubt  conscience  is  supreme  in  all  matters  of  moral  con- 
duct, including  the  search  for  truth ;  and  even  the  statement  is  a 
truism.  But  this  does  not  exclude  argument  and  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  understanding  upon  questions  of  conduct ;  and  it  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  reasoning  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  or 
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anthontyj  on  a  question  of  conduct^  to  say  *my  conscience  teaches 
me  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.'  We  n^ust  submit  to  have 
matters  of  conscience  handled  by  reasoning  or  by  authority,  and 
though  we  are  to  protest  a^inst  sentences  of  the  understanding 
on  matters  beyond  its  province,  as,  for  example,  upon  absolute 
dogma,  yet  even  there  we  must  not  decline  to  allow  the  examina- 
tion of  secondary  proofs.  Conscienoe  may  be  the  ultimate  judge 
of  argument,  but  this  affords  no  plea  for  declining  to  hear  it ;  and 
to  adipit  such  a  plea  is  not  to  honour  conscience,  but  to  allow 
fancy>  humour,  obstinate  licentious  will,  and  Satanic  temptationaf, 
to  enthrone  themselves  in  its  place.  The  subject  is  not  less 
extended  than  deeply  interesting ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  narrowed 
it  to  a  certain  degree  by  pointing  the  discussion  chiefly  towards 
*  a  single  question,  namely,  the  course  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  claims  of  conflicting  religious  communions  upon  our 
allegiance. 

His  general  canon  we  understand  to  be  this:  act  honestly, 
freely,  unsuspiciously,  upon  your  own  actual  convictions,  such  as 
you  have  received  them,  casting  away  all  doubt ;  do  not  desert 
them  until  they  desert  you,  until  they  break  down  under  you  and 
force  you  to  seize  hold  upon  other  helps :  act  thus,  exercising  at 
the  same  time  all  moral  habits  which  are  recognised  by  your 
creed,  and  you  will  reach  the  truth  at  last.  Do  not  examine 
doctrine  itself,  nor  the  external  proofs  of  it ;  nor  yet  examine  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  of  doctrine ;  but  feel  doctrine,  apply  it  to 
your  affections,  and  according  to  the  sense  of  sympathy  or  revul- 
sion which  results  from  time  to  time,  adopt  or  refuse  it. 

Upon  this  ground  he  will  not  have  men  join  the  Roman  com- 
munion until  they  feel  that  they  have  an  *  unmistakable '  (p.  570) 
call  from  God  to  it ;  neither  will  he  allow  that  Dissenters  ought 
to  be  summoned  to  come  into  the  Church.  We  can  know  the 
system  in  which  we  live ;  of  another  '  we  can  really  know 
nothing'  (p.  510)  :  the  former  must  not  then  be  quitted  for  the 
latter  without  some  singularly  plain  and  indubitable  reason. 
This  he  presently  explains  into  the  position  that  we  are  to  remain 
with  the  body  which  has  trained  us  '  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
repose  unchanged  confidence  in  it '  (p.  510). 

Mr.  Ward  is,  we  think,  aware  that  he  is  attempting  to  overturn 
the  methods  which  the  Church  has  ever  sanctioned  and  pursued 
in  seeking  the  conversion  of  heretics  or  of  heathens.  Let  him 
turn  to  the  early  development  of  those  methods  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Augustine  against  the  Donatists ;  and,  for  example,  in  the 
treatise  '  De  Utilitale  Credendi.'  He  firmly  impressed  the 
principle  *  non  prius  ratione  qttam  Jide  te  esse  docenaum  i*  or,  as 
elsewhere,  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to  know,  and  not  know 
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ia  cirder  to  "Mieve ;  but  yei  be  fiilly  admitted  tbat  of  th^M  posi't 
tions  tbepiseives  proof  was  justly  to  be  demanded,  and  those  proofs 
tie  supplied  by  showing  the  validity  of  the  Cburch*s  eredentials> 
9.  natter  fully  C(^;iu8able  by  the  human  understanding,  but  not 
necessary  to  be  investigfLted  by  each  lot  himself,  more  than  it  ia 
requisite  for  every  British  subject  to  have  heard  the  Queen's 
assent  given  to  the  laws  in  order  to  be  bound  as  a  reasonable 
being  to  yield  them  obedience. 

But  Mr.  Ward, — strangely  bitten,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  owing  far  more  of  his  mental  culture  to  Mr. 
John  Mill  than  to  the  whole  range  of  Christiafi  divines,  with  the: 
exception  of  Mr.  Newman — (the  print  of  whose  footsteps  he  ia 
this  part  of  his  course  follows  and  deforms) — Mr.  Ward  repu^ 
diates  this  world-old  philosophy,  and  in  its  stead  he  laundies* 
upon  the  great  deep  of  human  controversy  as  frail  a  bark  as  ever 
carried  sail. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  obedience  is  one  prindpal 
means  of  attaining  to  truth.  '  He  that  wills  to  do  His  will  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.'  But  the  promises 
which  belong  to  each  instrument  when  all  are  duly  used,  cannot 
be  claimed  in  favour  of  one  among  them  when  it  is  made  exclu- 
^ve.  Nor  is  it  for  obedience  to  the  truth  that  Mr.  W^ard  claims 
privilege.  The  true  doctrine  is^  we  conceive,  ^  Act  upon  Christian 
principle,  and  you  will  come  to  believe  it :  act  upon  what  is  true 
in  itself,  and  it  will  come  to  be  also  apparent  or  true  to  yon.* 
But  for  this  our  author  substitutes,  '  Act  upon  what  yon  believe, 
and  you  will  come  to  Christian  principle :  act  upon  what  is  true 
to  you,  or  apparent,  and  you  will  come  to  what  is  true  in  itself.' 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  opposition. 

Again,  Mr.  Ward  teaches  that  holy  men  are  the  fountains  of 
truths  apd  |his  he  denominates  a  canon  of  unspeakable  importance: 
(p,  517).  How  radically  does  he  differ  from  St.  Paul  !--^'  Though 
an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed '  (Gal.  i.  8).  Doubtless  the  conscience  is  in  its  office 
and  capability  the  highest  of  all  our  faculties ;  but  in  the  very 
iwne  proportion  the  pretence  of  conscience  is  dangerous;  and 
the  question  arises.  When  you  have  invested  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  with  a  moral  right  to  judge  the  creed  of  the  Church, 
what  security  have  you  that  the  function  shall  be  discharged  by 
that  pQwer  to  which  you  have  assigned  it,  acting  within  the  limits 
of  its  OW9  proper  inward  sphere  ? 

The  peculiar  difficulty  attaching  to  this  function  of  ocmsdence 
appears  to  be  the  want  of  a  criterion.  Each  person  is  his  own  - 
witness  and  his  own  judge,. and  his  judgment  is  essentially  of 
that  supreme  kind  that  does  not  assign  reasons,  for  if  reasons  ]be  * 
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assigned^  this  step  lodges  at  once  an  appeal  to  the  understanding; 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ward^  is  the  very  highest  masdemeanor. 
And  here  an  important  difierence  at  once  presents  itself  to  view. 
If  jou  admit  that  the  understanding  maj  legitimately  be  employed* 
in  its  due  relation  to  other  faculties  of  our  nature,  about  the  oon« 
sideration  of  Divine  revelation,  you  so  far  lead  each  man  to  use  a 
process,  his  use  of  which  will  be  cognisable  by  every  other  man ; 
and  if  he  err  in  the  use  of  it»  there  will  be  certain  acknowledged 
means  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  error.  Pride  and  passion 
may  pervert  his  reasonings :  but  these  intruders  may  be  traced 
along  the  chain  up  to  its  commencement,  and  so  the  perversion 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  pride  and  passion.  Or  the  original 
principle,  on  which  the  whole  depends,  may  lie  beyond  the  reach 
*  of  the  understanding;  but  even  then  the  understanding  will  be  of 
great  use  in  detaching  from  it  what  is  extraneous,  and  in  substan- 
tiating by  collateral  evidence  its  claims  on  our  belief.  But  to  say, 
the  individual  conscience  is  the  criterion  of  truth,  is  not  only  to  set 
up  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  but  to  surround  it  with  new 
and  impregnable  defences,  and  to  establish  it  in  such  an  absolutism 
as  it  has  probably  never  before  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
writer  to  devise,  because  this  theory  not  only  permits  and  author* 
ises,  but  certainly  encourages,  and  perhaps  compels,  each  person 
to  disclaim  all  reference  to  the  judgment  a#  others,  to  refuse  the 
helps  which  an  erring  creature  derives  from  the  scrutiny  of  others 
for  the  correction  of  his  errors,  to  shroud  from  examination  his 
inward  persuasions,  and  to  find  in  the  fact  of  their  existence  the 
charter  of  their  legitimacy.  Indeed  Mr.  Ward  in  one  place  calls 
his  principle  that  '  of  doing  what  we  think  right  because  we  think 
so'— (p.  508). 

It  is  obvious,  indeed,  to  say,  that  the  theory  supposes  each  man 
to  be  humble,  earnest,  self>denying,  and  full  of  prayer ;  and  that 
according  to  it  holiness — not  the  pretence  of  holiness — is  the  only 
ground  oif  belief  that  can  acquit  a  man  of  his  responsibility  before 
God  for  believing  right  But  still  we  are  met  by  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  Men  who  are  not  holy  will  believe  themselves  in 
many  cases  to  be  holy ;  and  men  who  are  holy  will  in  many  cases 
believe  themselves  to  be  not  holy.  The  first  proves  that  the 
theory  will  not  work  in  certain  instances ;  the  second  seems  to  go 
further,  and  to  demonstrate  a  radical  fault  in  it,  for  it  appears  to 
teach  that  our  belief  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  for  ex* 
ample,  is  to  depend  upon  our  having  already  realized  that  ^uth 
by  the  correlative  process  to  it  appointed  for  us,  and  having  be- 
come, in  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  long,,  and  arduous,  and  doubtful  is 
very  frequently  the  struggle  between  sin  and  grace  in  the  mind  of 
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llie  Cbristian — what  stages  of  conflict,  yivlj,  frequently  what  re^ 
verses,  are  to  be  passed  through,  before  the  soul  is  finally  esta- 
blished in  the  consistent  practice  even  of  an  elementary  righteous- 
ness— ^is  it  not  an  awful  thing  to  hold  out  to  mankind,  as  the  true 
theory  of  religious  faith,  that  they  are  only  entitled  to  believe  in 
proportion  as  they  have  realized,  while  of  course  they  can  only  be 
said  to  have  realized  what  they  have  carried  into  something  of  the 
nature  of  consistent  and  permanent  practice  ?  If  no  other  faculty 
except  a  spiritual  intuition  is  to  support  our  cr^ed,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  in  those  moments  of  existence  when  the  dark  clouds 
of  some  mortal  sin  blot  out  the  whole  heaven  from  view,  or  when 
faintness  and  languor  of  spirits  and  mental  perplexity  opeii  a 
door  to  the  temptations  of  scepticism  ?  For  Mr.  Ward  may  rely 
u|K>n  it  that,  whether  or  not  he  will  allow  belief  to  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  unbelief  will  appeal  to  it.  Now  he  has  charged  it 
upon  those  against  whom  he  argues,  that  in  their  view  belief 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  (p.  486.)  Has  he  himself 
fallen  into  a  snare  less  deep  when  he  contends  that  belief  is  to 
be  proportioned  to  holiness  ?  Has  he  less  exalted  a  half-truth 
into  a  whole  one  ?  Has  he  less  cured  error  by  error,  and  abashed 
one  extravagance  by  presenting  to  it  another  ?  For  according  to 
him«  or  rather  according  to  his  arguments,  that  belief,  which  to 
meet  the  diversity  of  our  needs  should  cast  its  anchors  deep  in 
every  faculty  of  our  nature,  must  depend  only  upon  one — upon 
one  which,  though  capable  of  becoming  sovereign  in  fact  as  it  is 
already  sovereign  in  right,  yet  is  nevertheless  actually  too  often 
among  the  weakest,  so  that  we  may  not  bring  in  the  rational 
mind  to  help  the  infirmities  of  the  spiritual  one ;  and  unless  at 
any  and  every  moment  we  can  embrace  revelation  by  the  pure 
force  of  holy  sentiment,  any  aid  to  be  derived  from  our  mere 
convictions  is  illegitimate,  and  we  must  fall. 

But  again,  each  man  is  to  regard  his  conscience  as  the  criterion 
of  religious  truth.  Now  if  to  this  were  to  be  added  that  his 
conscience  must  be  rightly  informed,  the  principle  might  not  be 
an  unsafe  one.  But  then  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  qualification 
opens  a  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  understanding  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject-matter  of  belief,  which  it  is  Mr.  Ward's 
purpose  to  prevent.  Without  such  a  qualification,  this  theory  is, 
as  we  must  again  assert,  only  a  more  subtle  and  a  more  danger- 
ous enunciation  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  Even  as  a 
murderer  for  religion — say  for  instance  an  assassin  of 'Cardinal 
Beatoun  or  of  Archbishop  Sharp — is  more  difficult  to  bring  to  re- 
pentance than  any  other  murderer,  so  a  heretic  who  has  reached 
his  heresy  through  Mr.  Wanl's  system  will  be  more  hopeless 
than  any  other  heretic^  because  he  has  done  evil  under  the  notion 
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of  good ;  and  the  very  faculty  which  ought  to  have  assisted  him 
to  detect  his  iniquity  is  become  its  cloak.  Every  case  under  that 
theory  would  becoqie  that  of  the  Quaker  called  upon  to  pay 
church-rates.  He  is  doing  wrong,  and  he  is  more  obstinate  than 
any  other  perion  in  doing  that  wrong ;  and  why  2 — ^because  he  has 
been  ^1d  he  must  make  the  inmiediate  impression  of  his  own 
conscience  the  sole  criterion  of  duty ;  and  that  immediate  impres- 
sion is  against  his  paying  the  rate.  The  act  in  his  mind  may  be 
pure  or  impure,  but  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  furnish 
such  a  plea. 

If  we  attempt  to  examine  the  form  which  such  a  theory  would 
practically  assume,  we  may  presept  such  a  sketch  as  follpws.  It 
would  with  great  rapidity  become  generally  operative ;  and  not 
only  upon  those  whose  conscience  has  been  exercised  by  a  sense 
of  sin,  because  all  men  have  a  will^  and  all  men  who  think  willj 
with  few  exceptions  which  may  be  put  out  of  the  account,  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  a  conscience  entitled  to  act  under  the 
system  of  Mr.  Ward.  Where  there  has  been  no  awakening  pro- 
cess of  religion  in  the  mind,  the  operation  will  be  just  the  same 
as  if  for  conscience  we  read  understanding,  because  the  worldly 
mind  makes  to  itself  a  kind  of  conscience  in  following  the  dictates 
of  the  worldly  sense,  and  calls  this  '  doing  what  it  thinks  right.* 
This  is  no  very  brilliant  result ;  but  yet  more  of  substantive  and 
appropriate  evil  would  follow  in  the  case  of  the  awakened  mind ; 
for  the  mass  even  of  conscientious  Christians,  it  will  be  admitted, 
have  but  little  of  the  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom,  which  appertains 
rather  to  them  that  are  perfect  (1  Cor.  ii.  6),  to  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  sanctity.  It  may  readily  be  understood  that  where  this 
wisdom,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  exists,  there  the  conscience  is 
not  only  the  main  support  of  belief  in  the  individual  mind,  but 
likewise  an  authority  in  its  degree  even  to  others.  But  of  the 
generality  even  of  religious  men  little  more  can  be  said  than  that 
their  will  is  set  upon  the  whole  towards  the  observance  of  the. 
laws  of  God :  and  there  are  ten  thousand  degrees  of  acuteness 
and  comprehensiveness  in  their  vision — of  intensity  and  fervour 
in  their  desire.  Are  each  of  these  men  to  apply  spiritual  truths 
to  their  own  internal  state,  and  to  make  that  state  their  touch- 
stone ?  If  not,  M  r.  Ward  has  said  and  done  nothing ;  but  if  so, 
is  it  not  plain  that  the  souls  of  men  will  be  more  and  more 
buffeted  and  bewildered  by  Satan,  because  they  will  employ  the 
crudest  spiritual  faculties  for  the  decision  of  the  highest  spiritual 
questions  ?  and  this,  humanly  speaking,  without  a  chance  of  re- 
trieving the  error,  because  they  will  do  it  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  pursuing  the  appointed  mode  for  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth. 
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Bossoet  pressed  the  Lutheran  syst^n  *  hard  with  the  reproach 
that  it  makes  repentance  the  essential  pre-reqnisite  of  pardon, 
and  personal  assurance  the  necessary  concomitant  of  pardon, 
while  it  yet  admits  that  there  cannot  usually  be  a  personal  assu- 
rance of  repentance :  thus  building  certainty  upon  doubt.  Does 
not  Mr.  Ward  commit  an  analogous  and  equally  fatal  fault,  if  he 
says  belief  is  to  be  tested  by  conscience  ?  Because  belief  can 
oply  with  propriety  be  termed  such  when  it  is  certain :  but  the 
purity  and  expansion  of  the  spiritual  nature,  which  alone  can 
render  it  a  safe  test  of  religious  tenets,  is  not  only  not  certain,  but 
it  is  exquisitely  rare,  and,  in  the  individual  case,  almost  infinitely 
improbable;  and  therefore  the  faith  which  ought  to  be,  and 
except  under  peculiar  temptations  is,  as  a  rock  even  to  the  imma- 
ture Christian,  must  be  built,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Ward,  upon  a  quicksand. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  has  told  us — 

*  But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience.'*  f 
We,  however,  discover  here  no  supplanting  of  the  function  of  faith 
by  that  of  practice — no  recognition,  in  the  novel  sense  now  under 
view,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  private  conscience,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, an  assumption  of  the  homage  of  obedience  as  such  to  belief 
as  such,  and  the  very  highest  exercise  of  faith  conveyed  by  obe- 
dience  as  a  medium.  Because  the  seeking  dogmatic  faith  through 
virtue  is  a  process  founded  upon  moral  faith,  upon  the  firmest 
belief — first,  in  the  divine  constitution  of  human  nature,  which 
God  has  ordained  to  be  built  up  by  habits,  and  not  by  impulses ; 
secondly  and  chiefly,  in  the  character  of  God  himself,  as  of  a  God 
who  will  lead  in  safety  and  aright  those  that  when  their  eyes  are 
too  weak  to  discern  spiritual  objects  nevertheless  trust  themselves 
in  blindness  to  the  guidance  of  His  hand,  and  know  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  expressly  refusing  to  bring  down  His  lofty  truth 
to  the  standard  of  their  inward  meanness,  and  resting  rather  on 
that  conviction  of  His  goodness  which,  whatever  Mr.  Ward  may 
say,  is  a  result  reached  by  the  combined  and  harmonious  ope- 
ration of  our  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties. 

In  point  of  fact  we  have  never  seen  the  subjective  theory — the 
doctrine  that  truth  is  what  a  man  troweth — presented  in  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  this 
especially  b<^cause  it  is  couched  in  terms  that  conceal  its  hideous- 
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ness  not  only  from  those  who  lightly  peruse  them^  but,  as  we  "be- 
lieve, also  from  him  who  has  too  lightly  employed  them ;  for  we 
are  persuaded  that  no  man  would  anathematize  that  theory  more 
readily  or  more  sincerely  than  Mr.  Ward, 

Perhaps  the  best  apology  for  his  principle  is  that  he  has  clog- 
ged it  with  an  impossible  condition.  For  he  appears  to  promise 
guidance  into  truth  by  the  tact  of  the  conscience,  only  where  the 
person  fulfils  the  moral  law  upon  a  scale  far  beyond  the  streogth 
of  a  person  in  such  a  state.  For  instance,  he  supposes  the  case  of 
one  tempted  to  question  the  authority  of  Scripture  (pp.  5S8,  539). 
For  such  an  one  he  prescribes  (by  way  of  regimen)  two  years  of 
'  retirement  and  prayer  and  meditation.*  And  he  lays  it  down 
that  an  individual  declining  this  sort  of  advice,  and  proceeding 
with  his  free  inquiry, '  must  give  up  all  claim  to  be  considered  a 
real  seeker  for  truth.'  This  appears  to  us  like  the  device  of  a 
theorist,  who  anticipates  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  and  prepares 
for  himself  a  refuge  accordingly.  Ordinary  persons,  who  by 
the  supposition  are  not  in  possession  of  full  religious  prinlege, 
are  as  incapable  of  ascending  to  these  heights  of  obedience  as  of 
examining  in  detail  the  historical  and  external  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. The  plan,  too,  appears  to  us  as  applicable  in  principle  to 
heathens  invited  into  the  Christian  pale,  as  to  Christians  of  a 
sect  invited  to  come  into  the  Church.  But  how  are  such  persons 
to  be  assured  that  they  have  so  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  moral 
law  as  to  be  sure  of  the  right  guidance  of  their  consciences? 
Nay,  is  not  Mr.  Ward  altogether  open  to  the  objection  that  he 
is  requiring  people  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  to  perform 
an  obedience  in  order  to  obtain  grace,  which  they  never  can  per- 
form until  they  have  obtained  it  ? 

Not  that  we  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  ultimately  becomes  a  living  proof  of  the  doctrines  it  has  re- 
ceived: when  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  (Rom. 
viii.  16)  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  But  surely  the  internal 
evidence  comes  in  the  main  after  the  reception  of  the  truth ;  and 
to  make  the  duty  of  receiving  it  inwardly  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment formed  of  it  beforehand,  is  in  plain  language  to  refer  the 
taking  of  the  medicine  to  the  palate  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Ward  announces  that  he  himself  acts  upon  the  theory  he 
recommends,  and  the  result  is  indeed  a  startling  one.  He  has 
not  a  doubt  that  if  Theism  be  true,  '  St.  Mary  is  the  highest  and 
purest  of  all  creatures'  (p.  501).  The  dignity  of  that  Virgin  whom 
all  generations  have  called  Blessed  is  immovably  founded  upon 
the  rock  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  to  place  his  particular  and  some- 
what bold  definition  of  it  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  being  of  God^  and  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
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there  19  no  God  nnlet&s  the  Blessed  Mary .  be  the  first  among 
created  beings,  appears  to  us  a  course  much  more  calculated  to 
undermine  faith  altogether,  and  bring  it  into  mockery,  than  to 
make  converts  to  the  philosophy  propounded  by  Mr.  Ward. 

IV.  We  have  lastly  to  offer  some  suggestions  touching  upon 
those  very  grave  questions  of  ecclesiastical  allegiance  which  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ward  has  brought  into  general  and  keen  discussion. 

We  shall  not>  hoiyever,  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  which 
may  attach  to  his  own  individual  case :  in  the  first  place^  because 
it  is  not  our  function  to  pronounce  upon  the  special  obligations 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  clergyman  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  especially  when  it  is  known  that. the  academical 
question^  at  all  events,  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  consi- 
deration ;  and  secondly,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that,  though 
Mr.  Ward  has  spent  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  position,  we  are  not  able  clearly  to  comprehend 
it;  and  we  even  doubt  whether  he  has  defined  it  to  himself. 
Various  passages  indeed  which  we  have  quoted  might  appear  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Ward,  fully  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  although  he  'dis- 
liked many  of  her  injunctions,  and  her  pi-actical  system  as  a 
whole :  and,  therefore,  that  remaining  within  her  pale  was  a  matter 
of  plain  and  cjear  duty,  without  alternative,  until  the  Church 
should  forfeit  the  character  which  he  had  acknowledged  her  to 
bear.  But  then  we  find  him  laying  down,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
that  the  rival,  (pommunion  of  the  Papal  Church  in  England  is  nai 
schUmatical  (p.  131) :  and  that  any  person  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  who  finds  the  invitations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  powerfully  to  awaken  his  spiritual  affections  and  his 
conscience,  may  join  her  forthwith,  as  a,  beatlien  wauld  join  the 
ChvTch  (p.  571).  It  passes  our  skill  to  find  method  and  harmony 
in  such  representations ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Ward  has  need  to  ex- 
plain these  his  explanations  if  he  intends  them  to  be  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds.  Here  therefore  we  part  company  with  him ;  mid 
in  parting  we  must  assure  him  that  if  we  have  written  freely  we 
have  also  written  seriously ;  with  deep  pain,  and  we  trnst  without 
any  gratuitous  assumption  of  judicial  authority.  Readers  more 
dispassiomite  than  either  of  us  will  judge  between  us.  If  we 
are  accurate  in  our  view  of  his  methods  of  proceedings  what  has 
occurred  may,  as  we  hope,  be  a  warning  useful  to  him  in  his 
future  course — however  incomplete,  and  however  faulty  has  been 
the  execution  of  the  task.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  temper  liaa 
been  one  of  becoming  caution  and  humility — if  a  sound  philosophy 
has  governed  his  views  of  men  and  things — if  his  investigations 
have  not  been  lighter,  if  his  sentences  have  not  been  heavier^  than 
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the  oaie  demanded  of  him — the  censmrei  we  hft^  pronounced  will 
retnra  upon  ourselves,  and  it  will  involve  us  in  a  double  guilt  to 
have  committed  the  verjr  faults  which  we  have  used  so  much  free- 
dom in  reproving. 

But  though  we  quit  at  this  place  the  general  discussion  of  Mr. 
Ward's  book,  we  cannot  put  out  of  our  view  the  disturbing  effects 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  various  quarters :  partly  by 
whetting  the  appetite  of  men  on  all  sides  for  violent  measures — 
partly,  as  experience  shows  reason  to  augur,  by  giving  a  shock, 
especially  among  the  young  and  uninformed ,  to  the  religious  pro- 
fession and  belief  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Churchi  With 
a  view  to  l^he  mitigation  of  this  latter  evil,  we  are  prepared  to 
contend  that  even  those  who  may  be  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  synkpathies  which  Mr.  Ward  has  avowed  for  Romish  opinions, 
and  by  his  antipathy  to  the  proceedings  taken  at  the  Reformation, 
are  in  no  degree  thereby  released  from  their  obligation  to  continue 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  If  their  private  judgment  pre- 
fers the  religious  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  their  own,  and 
even  holds  the  union  of  the  English  Church  with  Rome  to  be 
necessary  to  her  perfection  as  a  Church,  yet,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  deny  that  she  is  their  spiritual  parent  and  guide  ordained 
of  God,  they  owe  to  her  not  merely  adhesion,  but  allegiance.  And 
while  pressing  upon  them  that  their  conscientious  obligations 
cannot  be  weakened  by  dislikes,  nor  even  by  any  convictions 
which  leave  untouched  her  essential  character  and  prerogatives, 
we  must  also  maintain  the  correlative  proposition  against  those 
who  urge  them  by  upbraiding  to  defection,*  or  who  call,  as  is  the 
wont  of  the  more  vulgar  belligerents  in  the  cause,  for  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  both  from  offices  held  under  special  conditions 
(a  subject  which  we  leave  wholly  untouched),  and  also  from 
the  Church  itself.  The  doctrine  that  such  persons  ought  to  quit 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  in  our  view  both  drives  them  upon  sin, 
and  likewise  constitutes  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  liberty 
which  the  Church  herself  has  intended  for  them  :  and  we  hold  it 
a  duty  to  resist  every  effort  of  individuals  to  draw  the  bonds  of 
communion  tighter  than  they  have  been  drawn  by  full  ecde- 
siastical  authority  among  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  this  place  upon  the  question, 
what  is  consistent  with  Subscription  to  the  Articles.      For,  in 

*  Such  if  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  Bishop  of  Osaory  in  his  *  Charge*  (p.  310), 
and  also  of  a  passage  in  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberlbrce's  very  interesting  '  History  of  the 
American  Church '  (p.  401):  we  say  the  apparent  meaning,  becanse  we  greatly  doubt 
whether,  particularlpr  in  the  latter  case,  so  much  was  intended.  On  the  other  haod, 
Mr.  Bricknell,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  *  Oxford  Tract :  No.  90,*  distinctly  holds  that 
Romish  opinions  in  general  ought  not  to  drive  members  of  the  Church  from  her  com- 
munion (note,  p.  10). 
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the  first  place,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  cognizance  of  constituted 
tribunals.  '  The  law  is  open>  and  there  are  deputies :  let  them 
implead  one  another.'*  The  subject  is  too  grave,  especially 
under  present  circumstances^  to  be  considered  except  in  full  de- 
tail ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  pursue  that  course,  we  hold 
it  an  absolute  dutj  to  refrain  alike  from  pronouncing  and  from 
insinuating  an  opinion  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  reserved 
entire  for  its  proper  judges.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  present  space  to  discuss  the  case  of  ordinary 
membership,  against  which  most  of  the  prevailing  clamour  for 
expulsion,  and  most  of  the  exhortations  to  voluntary  secession, 
appear  to  be  directed  :  and  the  Articles  do  not  stand  among  the 
conditions  of  simple  communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  promulgators  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  designed  to  make  the  reception  of 
that  instrument  a  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  our  young  people 
universally  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  A  gentler  and  a  wiser  spirit 
hsLS,  in  the  Church  of  England,  limited  the  demand  upon  ordinary 
Christians  for  dogmatic  assent  to  the  Creeds  of  the  early  undivided 
Church,  which  they  are  called  upon  regularly  to  recite,  and  per- 
haps even  among  these  especially,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
structure  of  our  offices — furst  to  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  and, 
secondly,  to  that  of  Nice.  Who  then  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
of  his  own  mere  motion  against  persons  that  can  adopt  these 
primitive  creeds  and  can  discharge  the  part  appointed  by  the 
ritual  system  for  ordinary  members  of  the  Christian  flock,  that 
they  have  no  title  to  continue  in  the  Church  ? 

We  cannot  consider,  but  with  the  deepest  grief  and  pain,  the 
fact  that  within  the  Church  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  flock, 
however  limited,  should  be  desirous  to  import  the  existing  system 
of  Romanism,  and  to  reconstitute  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  actually  live  according  to  that  model. 
The  existence  of  such  a  desire  in  any  quarter-  is  most  deplorable. 
But  a  very  dififerent  question  from  this  is  raised  when  it  is  con- 
tended that  members  of  the  English  Church  having  an  inclina- 
tion of  that  kind,  however  lamentable^  ought,  as  a  matter  of  reli- 
gious consistency,  and  of  personal  good  faith,  to  quit  the  Anglican 
for  the  Papal  Communion.  Such  a  doctrine  in  our  view  cannot 
be  supported  without  the  aid  of  an  egr^ious  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  unravel. 

It  is  founded  then,  as  appears  to  us,  upon  the  notion,  that  by 
the  Reformation  some  essential  change  passed  upon  the  being  of 
the  Church :  we  do  not  see  how  any  proposition  less  broad  than 

*  Acti,  xix.  38. 
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ibis  can  afibrd  a  foundation  at  alL  adequate,  to  the  superstructure 
which  is  placed  upon  it  in  the  reasoning  to  which  we  refer. 

Surely  one  who  loves  the  essence,  and  considers  it  a  matter  of 
positive  obligation  to  adhere. to  it,  continues  under  that  obligation 
until  the  essence  itself  is  vitally  affected. 

Our  atgunient  is  not  for  those  who  conceive  that  the  existing 
Church  was  founded  by  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  for  those  who  hold  that  she  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles — that  is  to  say,  for  her  diyines,  clergy,  and  instructed 
members  generally — the  conclusion  here  drawn  appears  to  be  one 
necessarily  following  from  premises  in  themselves  undeniable. 
For  in  this  view  the  Reformation,  however  deep  it  went,  did  not, 
by  hypothesis,  touch  the  life :  rather  it  aimed  at  affording  it  freer 
breath  and  action.  Whether,  then,  the  Reformation  were  a  gooil 
or  an  evil,  or  if  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  element  preponderated, 
is  immaterial — ^not  in  itself  surely — but  in  the  great  question  of 
allegiance  and  adhesion  among  all  those  who  hokl  the  continuous 
identity  of  the  Church ;  because  their  homage  is  to  the  vitality 
of  the  Church,  not  to  the  forms  and  fashions  which  compatibly 
with  that  vitality  she  assumes.  And  there  is  surely  no  ground  for 
those  who  say  A.  B.  is  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation;  but  the 
Church  is  a  reformed  Church,  therefore  he  ought  to  quit  it.  Of 
course,  if  he  has  come  under  specific  covenants  by  Subscription 
or  otherwise,  they  impose  upon  him  corresponding  duties;  but 
we.  now  contemplate  his  part  simply  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  in  that  sense  the  argument  above  stated  is  grossly  fallacious* 
He  may  disapprove  of  and  repudiate  those  paiticulars  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  yet  acknowledge  her  as  a  whole.  But,  at  all  events, 
in  point  of  obligation,  it  is  clear  that  his  bonds  are  in  no  degree 
intrinsically  weakened,  though  they  may  have  begun  to  gall  him. 
If  they  gall  him  he  may  fret,  and  fretting  may  try  to  escape ; 
there  will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  this  result  under 
such  circumstances.  His  position,  therefore,  is  one  of  peril;,  but 
we  spealc  of  what  a  man  in  given  relations  ought  to  do,  not  of 
what  human  weakness  may  be  tempted  and  led  to  do. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  foregoing 
argument,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Church  herself  had  made 
loyalty  to  the  Reformation  a  condition  of  membership.  But 
when  has  she  done  so  ?  She  has  not  done  it  at  all.  She  has,  where 
she  deemed  it  necessary,  defended  by  assertion  particular  truths, 
and  repudiated  by  protest  particular  errors;  but  her  members 
surely  remain  free  in  conscience  as  to  everything  beyond,  and  are 
nowhere  tied  up  by  her  to  a  general  approbation  of  the  changes 
of  .the  sixteenth  century.*     Is  this  a  charge  against  her  ?     Surely 

«  See  the  <  Charge  of  the  Biihop  of  St.  David'a*  (1842),  p.  70. 
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it  is  the  highest  ptaise  of  her  moderation  and  wisdom^  that  she 
should  have  avoided  the  sin  of  straitening  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion by  mixing  the  accidents  with  the  essence,  and  forbidding  ac* 
cess  to  the  latter  unless  upon  condition  of  the  simultaneous  accept* 
ance  of  the  former.  Is  it  not>  on  the  contrary,  true>  that  in  this 
very  particular  she  stands  most  advantageously  contradistinguished 
from  the  See  of  Rome^  which  has  sealed  with  the  seal  of  authority, 
under  the  title  of  faith,  matters  indifferent  or  false,  and  by  thus 
suddenly  enlarging  her  demands  upon  human  assent^  has  in 
proportion  multiplied  the  risks  of  rebellion  and  utter  unbelief? 
So  that  if  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  Church,  we  find — 

1.  That  it  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  abiding  in  her. 

2.  That  this  duty  remains  in  force  so  long  as  no  vital  change 
shall  pass  upon  the  essence. 

If  we  look  to  the  declarations  of  the  Church,  there  is  nothing 
that  binds  any  of  her  members  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation 
beyond  any  specific  and  definite  obligations  which  may  have  been 
incurred  by  subscription. 

But  if  there  were  a  liberty  or  obligation  to  quit  her  communion 
upon  contracting  a  temper  of  hostility  to  the  Reformation,  such 
could  only  have  been  established  by  reference  either  to  the  nature 
and  essential  laws  or  to  the  documents  and  positive  laws  of  the 
Church  herself, — and  neither  of  these  supply  any  such  ground  of 
action ;  therefore  there  is  no  such  obligation  and  no  such  liberty. 

We  must  also  contend  that  the  transition  of  individuals  to  the 
Roman  communion  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  public 
calamity  by  all  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  prevalence  of  truly 
sound  and  Catholic  sentiments  within  the  Church  herself^  in 
regard  to  her  constitution  and  office ;  and  for  the  plain  reason  that 
such  transitions  of  individuals  (we  neither  wish  to  affix  to  them 
the  generally  sacred  name  of  conversions^  nor  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others  by  terming  them  perversions)  are  powerful  ob- 
structions to  the  progress  of  Catholic  doctrine,  concerning  the 
Church,  among  the  mass  of  her  uninformed  or  prejudiced  mem- 
bers. Every  one  added  to  their  number  is  a  fresh  obstruction 
to  the  harmonious  acceptance,  in  our  communion,  of  those  doc- 
trines which  show  the  natural  relationship  of  all  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  fresh  act  of  aggression 
and  defiance  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  sharpens  the  animosity 
that  embitters  and  exasperates  our  differences.  As  yet,  the  series 
has  been  both  short  and  intermittent ;  but  any  considerable  in- 
crease of  their  weight,  or  even  their  number,  would  doubtless 
excite  much  alarm  and  revulsion  in  the  general  mind  of  the 
Church ;  and  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  violent  efforts  for  modifying 
her  laws  and  offices,  in  an  opposite  sense,  yet  woold  reduce,  at 

VOL*  I.XXY.  NO.  oxLtx.  o  least 
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)ef>8t  (((r  ^  ^ipt^,  |o  \mgmf  iMl4  4^4i|f  %U  IbOfP  f«¥#f  wi|J»p  l»^ 
wbiph  tend  U>  five  ^  yig[»raH#  flev^l^meni  tp  tlifs  pvifieipl^s  ^f 
hfiX  CQnitiniMpn-  Tb?rp  av^  two  bi»foria^l  illps|f»^ipn»  wbipb 
may  wnr^  »t  enp^  (p  •vpl^n  ail4  U)  yiodicgte  thi«f  vi^w  pf  t)if»ir . 

Every  one  is  aivar^  thai  at  thp  period  <^  tbf)  R^it^r^tipp  t^e 
lawi  of  nniforiiiity  within  tb^  Cbnrpb  of  £pg)and  w^re  in^de 
more  stringent  th^n  tb^y  b^  pyevioHijly  bepn.  At  the  tiipe  wb^n 
Ibey  came  under  discnssipa,  tbe  appetite  of  ihp  |»DriUinioal  piirty 
bad  been  so  roucb  stiinttJatpd  by  tbe  period  qf  legid  dpmi|i»tian 
they  had  enjoyed,  ^nd  tbeir  demandii  ff^r  relaxation  tver^  ^  mwk 
raised  in  coasequenoe,  tbat,  on  tbe  pn^  bai»d>  tb^  bi^bpp^  fpund 
no  encouragement  to  concede  to  tbein>  and  on  tbp  Qthpv  tbey  fjrf re 
prepared,  in  a  great  degree,  to  act  uppn  tb^  principle  qf  sepur^- 
tipUi  and  tp  est^blisb  one  or  more  fiffH  QrgnpiKationf  in  the 
country.  There  werp  pon«equpntly  viritbdr»wn  frpm  tbe  Cbpvdi^ 
pecording  to  tbe  acopunts  of  the  i^ecfidiPg  p^rty,  «p  mm^y  as  tare 
thousand  ministers ;  and  the  effect  of  this  n)pvemp|}t  wa^  npt  oply  tbe 
diminution,  but  almost  tb^  entire  extifiPtion  of  tbe  pufit^ipal 
party  in  tbiP  Church.  IndividH^)^  inpUning  morjs  qr  less  to  those 
sentiments^  •uoh  ^  Bisbop  Reynolds,  rammed  yi^bin  hpr  pl^e  ; 
»nd  a  n^v  p^ty,  described  by  gurnet  as  the  l^titudinariw  party 
of  divinef)  spee^iily  spung  i^p,  which,  ^ppording  to  bim,  inplnded 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Pr.  H.  More,  Pr.  Cudwortb,  and  others ;  ^d 
wbicb  rpcei?pd  »  powerl'iij  inip|illP>  *t  the  era  of  the  BpyqlutiiDn, 
in  tbe  sdv)sncement  of  II f.  I'illotson  to  tbp  primly.  But  this 
party  was  widply  sep^^rated  frpm  the  spbopU  pf  pqritams^i  imd 
none  of  these  revived  in  ^be  Chpfcb  of  f  ngliMid  i)ntil  ihp  first 
moTen^tnt  of  the  Metbpdists  ip  O^qrd,  which  prps^i^ted  some  of 
tbeir  festwres,  tbottgb  «t  tbe  ontset  not  tbosp  wbicb  erp  mo9t  im- 
portsnt  and  most  omipoMs  of  evil.  Tbpir  proper  revivnl  dates 
from  tbe  #oroewbat  l»ter  ppriod  of  Tppjsdy  and  Berridge*  Tb»s, 
tberefpr^i  tbe  result  of  the  seppssion  pf  St.  BaFthplomew's  day, 
1662,  was  so  to  ci^haust  within  tbe  Churpb  tbp  wbolff  ppwer  «f 
tbe  prinpiple  wbicb  it  represppted>  that  it  m(vde  np  new  m«nifp9t»r 
tipn  of  1}^  in  »  similar  fprin  for  a  hundred  ye»rs;  »nd  even  »q« 
sfieajting  in  our  own  sense,  wp  presume  to  s^y  it  is,  tb»t  pvpry  mpm- 
l^  of  tbe  Cbprpb  pf  Engird  who  sp  pwrnils  bimplf  to  fep  «»- 
aspftratffdor  grieved  by  tbe  wrong^  which  be  opnc^fes  to  bpdpii^ 
to  great  pcclesijistical  or  mori^l  principlps  amppg  b^r  mPPlbers,  or 
to  be  bewildered  by  tbp  pain  of  isolation  and  tbe  yesrning  for 
visible  cpmrnvpipn  with  QhristepdotOj  as  to  patch  in  ^ny  «t  tbe 
band  wbicb  {lom#  bpldf;  put  to  tbp  pFP^elyti^,  19  cpntribi^ting  bi^ 
own  weight,  wbMPVpr  it  m V  be»  towards  tbe  forms^tipn  pf  ^  eg- 
gregate  wbipb,  if  it  wiirp  tp  wpU  to  ^  pertain  msgnitude^  would. 
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by  Iwiwig  dri^iyn  df  all  %}ip  kindrQ4  elemeiitK,  leaye  the  jCburoif 
of  Engltuid^  as  a  (DJiristiaii  ii^stit^Uon,  in  tile  bands  of  the 
puritanical  portion  of  \xev  meipbers  and  of  X\ie  nation.  He  is 
helpings  on  a  state  of  tilings  m  wbicb  s^e  must  immefliately 
submit  her  offices  to  expurgation^  ^nd  her  orders  to  compromise 
ijot  less  fatal  than  abandonment — in  which  s)ie  would  commence 
an  unchecked  descent  along  the  inpline^  plane  of  l^titudin^ris^n- 
ism^  and  yet  would  retain  f)ie  vantage  groupd  of  Rationality,  the 
countenance  pf  the  loftiest  throne  apd  the  I^QJ^jest  laws  in  the  world, 
and  enpugh  of  the  faditiqns  and  symbols  pf  her  ancie]:^t  ^btory, 
not  indeed  then  any  lp|igpr  to  fpake  goocl  hef  own  titles,  buf  to 
baffle  a|id  infefcept^  in  ^  great  degree,  ^he  exposure  of  their 
defects. 

The  next  ijlpstratipn  is  that  which  i^  ^prded  by  the  course  of 
opinion  and  practice  in  the  Roman  Churchy  with  respect  to  the 
papal  BQsref,  since  the  ffouncils  of  Copstafiee  and '  Basle,  and 
especially  at  the  era  lyhen  the  pouncil  of  Tfept  clqsqd  its  memo- 
rable  sittings.  In  the  striking  introduction  with  which  Father 
Paul  opens  his  history,  ^e  observes  that  that  Counpil,  in  its  issue, 
disappointed  alike  the  bppes  and  the  fears  with  which  it  had 
been  contemplated  beforehand.  Among  othpr  il^ustratiofis,  he 
says  it  was  '  dalli  Vescovi  speratp  per  racqiiistar.  T  autqrita  Epis- 
copaJe,  passaio  in  gran  parte  iiel  solo  Pontejice  ttomano ;  e  t  ha 
fatta  fore  perdere  tivtia  intieramente,  riduce7idoli  a  xnaggioi^ 
fervith**  It  would  be  wearisome  tp  endeavour  to  fpjlow,  in  its 
detail,  the  course  of  feeliiig  and  discussipn,  t)i|:oughout  the  >vhoIe 
continuanpe  of  ^]xe  Council,  upon  ^hose  two  capital  points : — First, 
whether  the  Initiative  was  pfoper|y  fe^eped  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  celebrift^pd  phrase  proponentibus  Lpffqtis ; 
secoi^4^y,  whether  Bishpp  were  boun4  to  re$i4epce,  jure  divino, 
for  i^hich  the  prelates  of  ^pain  in  particular  cpp tended  as  |9ssen- 
tially  Invplviag  an  ppispppal  jurisdiction  underived  from  the  pppe. 
ft  is  ei}ough  to  pppt  put  that  the  proope^lings  pf  fhp  Council 
went  as  far  as  anything  less  t^han  an  avowed  revers^^l  cppld  go,  to 
pontradipt  the  dopfrine  estahlished  at  Constance^  of  the  subjection 

?f  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  great  representative  assemjbly  of  the 
ihf^rch.  The  presidiency  by  proxy,  the  reservation  of  the  initia- 
tive, the  reference  by  the  Council  of  its  decrees  to  the  Sep  of  Qome 
for  confirmation,  without  any  provision  for  the  contingency  pf  re- 
fupl,  the  large  and  uurestricted  terms  in  which  it  saved  thp  Papal 
autpority,  seemed  to  give  it  the  charapler  of  a  Council  of  the  Pope, 
which  tenders  to  him  its  official  advice,  ^qi\  of  a  Council  pf  the 
Chufch,  whic^  establishes  the  laws  necessary  for  its  government. 
And  it  is  yery  veiT^arkable,  tbat  lyhile  tl^e  hope  of  recoyeripg  the 

t  Historia'delConcOioTHdentino,  B.i.  loirod. 
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Protestants  mainly  contributed  to  induce  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many and  France  to  require  that  ^be  Council  should  be  sum- 
moned>  it  was  the  loss  of  any  such  hope,  on  account  of  the  deter- 
minate formal  which  religious  division  had  assumed  in  the  latter 
years  of  that  assembly^  which  led  those  potentates  to  concur  with 
the  papal  party  in  accelerating  its  conclusion,  and  to  forego  any 
longer  urging  claims  for  reformation^  of  which  the  principal  pur- 
pose had  by  that  time  been  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Now  let 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  communion  had  not  been  broken ; 
that  not  only  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius^  but  men  of 
every  shade  of  thought  and  sentiment  between  them  and  the  papal 
party,  had  met  together  at  Trent ;  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  would  then,  we  apprehend,  have  been  one  much 
more  favourable  to  the  union  of  Christendom.  But  the  Protes- 
tants had  gone  out ;  the  schism  had  been  recognized  and  practi- 
cally established  by  the  Peace  of  religion.  So  in  England  the 
Puritans  had  virtually  separated  before  1660 ;  and  the  same  course 
is  pursued  formally  by  the  modern  fugitives  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion. The  consequence  was,  in  each  of  the  two  first  cases, 
that  they  strengthened  the  hands  of  their  opponents ;  and  Trent 
was  to  Constance  what  the  English  Convocation  of  1660  was  to 
the  English  Convocation  of  1562.  Must  not  the  issue  in  the 
third  and  in  every  analogous  case  be  the  same  ? 

We  advance  this  argument  as  one  which  may  justly  operate 
with  power  on  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  estimate  defections 
to  the  Roman  communion  by  a  test  of  religious  expediency,  or 
who  without  any  such  leanings  in  their  own  minds  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  too  lightly  of  the  mischiefs  they  produce  in  the 
form  of  blind  reaction.  But  of  course  it  is  not  with  the  idea  that 
it  can  weigh  with  persons  who  hold  it  matter  of  duty  to  precipitate 
such  defections,  either  in  the  sense  of  ridding  the  English  com- 
munion of  a  taint,  or  in  the  sense  of  placing  souls  now  astray  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
view  which  gives  to  the  Romish  priesthood  in  England  their 
activity  in  the  search  for  proselytes :  and  this  reflection  draws  us 
back  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  reads  to  them  and  their 
whole  community  a  lesson  upon  their  manner  of  proceeding  in 
this  respect,  informs  them  that  they  are  entirely  and  fatally  wron^ 
in  their  mode  of  conducting  the  work  of  conversion,  and  instructs 
them,  instead  of  exhorting  men  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
and  to  place  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  the  covenanted  influ- 
ences of  grace,  to  adopt  his  philosophy  and  bid  men  work  vigor- 
ously upon  their  existing  systems,  and  then  do  as  their  consciences 
shall  prompt  them.  Mr.  Ward  will  have  but  little  success  in  that 
direction.     He  cannot  even  think  he  will  have  mucL     Sic  nohu 
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Ult/ues  9  His  instructions  to  the  Pope^  however^  upon  the  pro- 
per method  of  fishing  for  men  (for  such  be  must  be  aware  that 
they  are,  though  he  confines  his  apostrophe  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  England)  (p.  288),  are  conveyed  with  his  usual  confidence 
and  complacency :  he  acquaints  them  with  his  *  utter  dissent  and 
bitter  sorrow  *  (p.  289),  chastises  smartly  their  'baleful  endeavours 
to  unsettle  and  disturb '  (p.  289),  and  their  '  proud  and  carnal  philo- 
sophy '  (p.  290)  :  and  yet  with  a  violence  of  inconsistency  which 
ba£9es  all  description,  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  their  supe- 
riority in  faith  and  sanctity,  and  declares,  too,  that  faith  and  sanc- 
tity are  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  the  only  guarantees  for  wise  conduct !  It  is  strange,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  but  there  it  is  written,  and  the  incredulous 
may  convince  themselves  by  perusal :  the  priest  of  the  English 
Church,  proclaiming  her  miserable,  fallen,  and  prostrate  state, 
pitch-forks  into  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  and  out  of  the  abyss 
of  incredible  corruption  gives  orders  to  a  Church  exalted,  as  he 
thinks,  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  purity,  to  reverse  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  she  performs  one  of  her  elementary  and  principal 
duties — the  office  of  conversion ! 

Returning,  however,  to  our  position,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  to  that  argument  for  the 
secession  of  persons  holding  certairi  opinions,  which  has  been 
submitted  as  an  argument  for  their  decision.  Upon  the  very 
much  more  arduous  question,  whether  members  of  the  Church 
should  be  expelled  from  her  pale  by' authority  for  Romish  opi- 
nions, we  shall  only  tender  a  few  remarks  of  general  expediency. 
We  do  not  whisper  an  objection  to  enforcing  in  their  substantial 
meaning  accoraing  to  history  and  authority,  and  with  the  pro- 
vident securities  of  law,  those  subscriptions  which  are  required 
from  clergymen  or  from  the  members  of  universities.  Nothing, 
in  our  judgment,  could  be  so  fatal  and  so  hopeless  as  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  bona  fides  of  subscription  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  sarcasm  of  Gibbon  verified  which  represented  the  English 
priesthood  as  signing  with  the  sniile  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
or  with  the  sigh  of  struggling  but  Worsted  C()nscience.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  efforts  of  private 
persons  to  erect  their  own  interpretations  into  standards  of  obliga- 
tory belief:  against  the  clamorous  use  of  these  arbitrary  systems 
as  weapons  of  extrusion,  and,  in  a  word,  against  mobbing  men  out 
of  the  Church:  against  all  atteitipts  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
authority,  or  to  gortd  it  fnto  action.  These  are  days  in  which  the 
subject  must  defend  the  ruler,  as  well  as  the  ruler  the  subject. 
Therefore  we  presume  to  say,  let  us  have  no  intimidation ;  but 
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leave  to  thbi^e  iii  pot^et  space  and  calm  for  reflection,  for  fore- 
thought, for  counting  the  cost.  Man^  questions  ^ill  certainly 
require  to  be  entertained  atid  to  be  disposed  of,  before  these  new 
doctrines  of  ejectment  are  carried  iii  to  execution. 

For  exaniple.  Is  the  remedy  worse  thai!  the  disease?  Can  ihe 
constitution  of  the  patieill  bear  to  lo§»e  the  tainted  membbr? 
When  the  operation  is  over,  will  the  syin^toiti^  rfeaHpear  in  other 
quarters,  and  will  otber  limbii  iti  succe^siod  reqiiire  to  be  Ibpped 
off?  Will  the  wound  that  li  to  be  dpetted  ever  close,  and  ^11 
it  drain  away  by  degrees  the  vital  Jjowfer,  dhd  redhce  the  trunk 
ib  exhaiistion,  ihe  forJeruntter  of  lipeedy  dissolution  ?  Then  agaiii, 
if  expulsion,  or  if  any  severities  oeydtid  the  fair  enforcement  of 
established  restraints,  are  to  be  bniployed  agaifast  those  who  offend 
in  Jirohencss  to  Roinan  practices  anu  opinions,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  that  liberty  or  licence  of  opinion 
wliich  has  been  so  largely  exercised  Wlthid  the  Churtb  in  a  con- 
trary direction  ?  The  sword  of  discipline  is  doiible-edged :  and 
there  can  be  no  claim  for  its  exercise  more  forbible  than  that 
of  such  fundaniehtal  principles  of  oiii*  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
as  authority  and  succession,  and  sacramental  grace.  If  all  tran- 
quil forecasting  of  results  is  to  be  rendered  impossible  by  pressure 
and  vociferation  from  without — if  the  extravagances  of  the  private 
spirit  are  to  sway  the  poles  of  the  judicial  movements  of  the 
Church  —  if  law  is  to  have  force  in  one  direction,  and  to  be 
powerless  in  eviery  other— if  its  action  is  to  be  straine<l  iii  aii  age 
that  will  but  j  ust  bear  its  most  lenient  administration — if  unde- 
fined and  constructive  helierodoxies  are  to  swell  its  jpenal  code — 
froui  the  very  day  of  the  commencement  of  such  a  course  of  events 
will  the  Church  of  England  have  entered  lipoh  a  new  chapter  of 
her  history,  and  its  phase  iii  our  view  is  lurid  and  gloomy,  and 
charged  with  the  sighs  of  the  hurricane,  thai  makes  desolate  the 
haVitationis  of  mankipd. 

. .  By  a  mysterious  and  providential  ordeir^  the  organization  of  ihe 
Churcn  of  England  has  in  some  sort  combined  together  for  tjiree 
hundred  years  the  individuality  which  constitutes  the  soul  pf  Pro- 
testantism, as  it  is  viewed  apart  from  the  essence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ancient  arid  immortal  principles  of  changeless  objective 
truth,  as  the  dogmatic  basis  of  Chrislianity,  and  of,  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  CJiurch,  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  its  activity 
in  the  world.  Daily  experience  would  contradict  the  pretence 
either  that  this  combination  has  been  one  of  perfect  harmony  or 
that  it  has  been  maintained  at  all  times  without  a  loss  of  motion, 
power,  and  vigour ;  because  a  portion  of  the  forces  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  extrinsical ly  applied  have  been  spent  in  se- 
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cttriH^  fhfe  ttiiiltial  bGlitesidh  bt*  ilib  Hi^tnb^i-S  df  tti^  bodjr.  ttehce 
to  coH^d^dlidhii,  ^e  A6  hdt  sAjr  to  ifrcU-jtidgiiig,  Ihcti,  thte  Chufcli 
of  Englaod  has  often  appeared  to  great  diBadvant^^,  as  bothfiared 
eithei*  Willi  the  tiOiiiiiduiiUies  iirithiii  iirbich  itidiVidUdlity  e^tiilts  in 
its  ftcedoin  from  the  cdrrectita  cff  authority,  or  with  that  grfeat 
coniliiumtt  id  which  aUlBbritjr  has  tvell  hi^h  absorbed  ahd  swdl- 
low^a  iiti  (lidli^idualitjr.  Bat  jet  the  pl-dctibdl  judgm^tii  of  this 
natioh,  the  cbiiitiibn  sense  foi*  wtiidh  it  i^tands  cdhi^pictiotiik  in  the 
world,  Ba^  teiuelettly  worked  iljibti  the  conVictidn  thai  it  is  the 
unif^  of  lliete  felelii^iits  in  r^ligibh,  which  ib  h^r — 
*  forms  with  arlFul  Btrife 
Ttc  slrengtii  aiid  hafiribny  of  life.^  * 

And  so  it  has  singularly  haj)peiied  that  the  English  Churchy  tame 
in  her  external  character^  weak  in  her  disciplinary  observances 
ana  jaws>  anu  affording  in  her  jpracUcal  system  but  too  little  scope 
to  enthusiasm,  has  nevertheless  maintained  throughout  all  vicisai- 
tndes  her  hold  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  most  stirring  and  ener- 
getic nation  in  the  world,  iias  stood  the  test  of  adversity  better 
than  of  prosperity ;  rose  in  unexampled  power  frdm  the  prostration 
of  the  great  rebellion;  has  recently  |rained  strength  from  year  to 
jeur,  nbtwithstanding  the  double  impediment  of  angry  discussioQ 
withiiiyf  ana  of  bold  and  combined  assaults  from  without ;  and 
has  even  proved  the  main  political  instrument  in  cbecking  that 
revolutionary  movement  which  in  our  sister  country.  Prance,  is 
scarcely  curbed  by  the  fortification  oif  tbe  metropolis  against 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  by  a  standing  army  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sfind  men.  llow  high  and  solemn  is  the  destiny  of  the  rulers  of  a 
Churcn  like  this !  how  far-reaching  the  results  that  wait  upon 
thejr  actions ! 

oil  while  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  continual  advance- 
ment df  the  Church  in  everything  that  is  most  essential  to  her  per- 
mah^ce  ^nd  power,  it  would  be  vain  to  dissemble  tbat  she  is  not 
yet  beyond  t^e  risk  of  being  disorganized  by  the  imprudence  and 
intolerance  of  misjudging  friends,  and  that  she  labours  under  ttie 
disadvantage  of  a  weak  executive  to  a  degree  such  as  only  tio>e 
and  great  s^acity^  under  God's  grace,  can  cure»  and  such  as  might 

*  Brafi  fV^gfneiit  on  ihc  Ple&Bure  aridng  from  VifcissiHifl^. 

t  >Ve  may  refer  to  two  recent  and  KincrkaUe  testiinoni^s  to  the  growing  strfogUi 
of  the  ChaTQli  from  two  tery  opposite  Mnimes  :  the  one  the  Jale  Charge  of  the  uztiiable 
aud  devout  Bishop  of  Chester,  ivho  is  known  to  regard  witti  the  greitest  apprehension 
tlie  progress  of  those  opinions  with  which  Mr.  Ward  has  ideiitided  himseif,  but  who  de- 
dans in  kis  late  Charge  that  he  considers  her  prospects  more  favourable  than  at  any 
former  period  of  his  episcopal  career  (p.  9) ;  the  other  the  Westminster  Review,  a 
publication  utterly  hostile  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  which,  nevertheless,  admits 
^No.  82^  Sept.  1844,  p.  163)  the  constant  and  rapid  increase  during  late  years  of  her 
social  strength.  To  these  we  shotiid  add  the  cheering  declaration  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  very  important  and  truly  paternal  Charge  (p.  6). 
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give  to  rash  experimento,  that  veuld  be  simply  incoarenieiii  in 
less  sensitive  or  more  thoroughly  compacted  bodies,  a  formidable, 
nay,  a  fatal  issue. 

Upon  the  whole,  using  the  privilege  of  free  discussion  in  the 
absence  of  any  authoritative  judgment  of  the  Church  (to  whidi 
we  should  be,  we  trust,  not  slack  to  yield  obedience),  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  just  administration 
of  the  law,  a  liberal  and  an  indulgent  policy  both  towards  those 
who  fail  to  appreciate  the  Catholicism  o^  the  English  Church 
and  to  those  who  are  impatient  of  its  Protestantism,  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  discretion  of  our  rulers  and  from  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  so  long  as  each  confine  their  several  claims  for  free- 
dom of  action  and  of  speculation  to  matters  which  she  has  not 
absolutely  foreclosed;  and  even  more:  even  that  honest  error, 
when  it  does  not  go  to  the  seat  of  life,  will  be  assailed  rather  from 
the  teacher*s  chair  than  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  that  truth 
will  be  sought  more  by  expansion  than  repression,  though  each 
doubtless  has  its  proper  place.  The  Church  of  England  has  to 
deal  with  the  people  of  England ;  and  in  adapting  her  modes  of 
proce<lure  to  the  national  character,  she  will  know  how  to  give  to 
civil  analogies  their  value.  Looking  to  this  nation  as  a  political 
society,  she  will  find  that  it  combines  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
private  opinion  upon  social  theories,  vrith  an  unparalleled  respect 
lor  law,  a  strong  sentiment  of  national  unity,  and  a  vigour  not  less 
singular  in  the  whole  machine  of  government:  and  if  in  the  effort 
to  realize  more  fully  the  same  combination  in  the  sphere  of  eccle« 
siastical  affairs  she  be  too  often  met  with  a  self-willed  and  an  ill* 
informed  resistance,  will  she  not  recollect  that  in  the  period  of 
lethargy,  now  happily  passed  away,  vicious  precedents  became  a 
system — system  presented  the  face  of  law— law  made  its  appeal 
to  those  conservative  elements  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  strength-— and  thus,  through  our  own  misconduct,  Uie  proper 
guarantees  for  the  stability  of  truth  became  the  bulwarks  of  cor* 
ruption  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  the  wide  range  of  things  in- 
different such  considerations  should  often  exercise  a  governing 
influence  on  conduct?  Is  there  not  every  conceivable  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  policy,  and  to  the  hope  that  the  God  of  Zion*  will 
send  peace  within  her  borders,  at  a  time  when  He  is  so  mani- 
festly building  up  her  waste  places,  msJcing  fast  the  bars  of  her 
gates,  filling  her  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  and  blessing  her  children 
within  her  ? 

•  Pi.  cxlvii.  12-14. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  Tlte  Colonial  Church  Atlas.     London.     1842. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Frotestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert,  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.     London.     1844. 

3.  Journal  of  Visitation  by  the  Bishops  of  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
1842,  1843. —  A  Letter  from  the  LordBislwp  of  Calcutta;  and 
Letters  from  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
London.     1844. 

4.  Documents  relative  to  the  Erection  and  Endowment  of  additional 
Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies.     London.     1844. 

npWO  objects  arrest  the  obsenrer'«  eye,  when  he  opens  the 
-^  'Colonial  Church  Atlas/  and  turns  to  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  first  is  a  dark  shadow,  overspreading  the  larger  part 
of  the  earth's  area :  the  second  is  a  red  line  encircling  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  coasts.  The  shadow  has  been  adopted  to 
denote  the  regions  that  still  lie  under  heathen  darkness :  the  red 
line  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  maritime  power,  claiming  all  that 
is  inclosed  within  that  outline  for  her  own,  and  subjecting  to  her 
practical  influence  the  districts  accessible  by  sea.  The  first  im« 
pulse  of  his  mind  is  of  surprise,  perhaps  of  shame,  that  so  large  a 
part  remains  to  be  accomplished  of  the  great  work^  the  publica- 
tion of  God's  promise  to  mankind.  The  second  is  of  hope,  kin- 
dled to  exultation,  that  its  glorious  achievement  is  reserved  for  his 
own  countrymen,  and  possibly  in  a  great  measure  for  his  own 
time*  Nor,  when  reflection  succeeds  enthusiasm,  do  the  calm 
suggestions  of  reason  depress  his  energies  or  damp  his  zeal. 
They  invigorate  his  hopes  and  nerve  his  spirit  to  a  practical  oou" 
flict  with  the  difficulties  of  so  vast  an  adventure.  History  is  full 
of  great  events,  produced  with  far  less  apparent  means  against  far 
greater  obstacles.  The  migration,  which  began  upon  the  northern 
wall  of  China,  was  felt  in  Europe  till  it  heaved  from  their  depths 
the  agitated  elements  of  society.  Small  and  remote  as  the  first 
wave  seemed,  its  course  was  steadily  pursued,  until  in  four  cen- 
turies it  had  swept  from  end  to  end  over  the  face  of  the  then 
known  world.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  a  migration  has 
been  now  in  progress,  more  interesting  in  its  diaracter,  and 
surely  not  less  pregnant  with  consequences.  When  England 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  her  power  and  her  race  were  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own  shores.  The  dawn  of  her 
maritime  strength  and  the  beginnings  of  her  colonial  empire  date 
from  the  days  of  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  and  Fro- 
bisher.  From  that  time  to  the  present  no  considerable  interval 
has  elapsed  without  seeing  her  fiaipe  and  hni^age,  her  laws  and 
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coiniiierotf>  cntteiided  Oirer  some  new  fthores^  and  penetratiEig  tdide 
temot^  continetii^-^till  dow,  in  the  clays  in  which  we  ^nitk,  it  hks 
pMHed  itHo  ^  ptbv^i'b  ihftt  the  8uh  nlBv«r  sets  on  the  dmni^ioUs  of 
the  British  Crown. 

Has,  th^n,  the  ptbre  fbrtn  of  England's  fmth  been  carried  to  the 
utmbSt  Umiis  df  the  edrth,  and  is  the  ptomiSe  fuifilled  in  her  that 
Japhet  shall  enlarge  his  borders  and  dwell  in  the  tents  bf  Shtai  ? 
Much,  no  dbubt,  heks  been  accomplished.  In  thdny  a  lcM0  hut 
the  fire  kindled  at  the  hearth  of  our  own  Church  has  been  fire- 
served  amid  thcf  trials  and  temptations  of  an  althost  satagis  state. 
Many  an  industrious  emigrant  hail  preached  to  the  sUveS  of  crtielty 
aiid  superstition  the  practical  lesson  of  an  exemplary  life-.  In 
many  a  thinly-peopled  wilderness  the  natural  instincts  of  hospiki- 
lity  nave  been  quickeiied  into  the  charities  of  Christian  tirother- 
hood.  In  ways  like  these>  and  in  as  large  a  proportion  perhaps 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit  us  to  expect,  toe  irue  worship 
of  God  has  gone  abroad  with  the  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  pioneers  of  the  Church  have  penetrated  into  every 
land — the  positions  for  her  army  are  marked  out  But  this  is  all. 
Why  only  the  pioneers  ? 

The  readers  of  history  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  disadvanta- 
geous a  comparison  the  tone  of  the  present  day  j^ears,  at  least  at 
first  sight>  with  the  spirit  of  former  titnes.  There  may  be  at  the 
bottom  as  much  of  true  religion,  but  there  is  on  ihe  surface  a  far 
colder  an^  more  obdurate  semblance  of  worldliness.  Differences 
among  Christians  have  produced  disunion^  disunion  has  prevented 
the  energetic  co-operation  of  individuals  for  common  objects^  and 
jealousy  has  been  carried  so  far  that  every  one  is  afraid  of  ex- 
pressing himself  on  a  subject  so  Ukely  to  create  ofience.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  true  character  of  Drake,  or  even  of 
Cortez^  or  Pizarro*  if  thb  tongue  be  an  index  to  the  hearty  the 
service  of  the  Cross  in  some  sense*  and  with  more  or  less  purity, 
was  ever  an  object  of  interest  in  their  eyes.  There  are  many 
subsequent  narratives  that  relate  the  proceedings  of  better  perhaps 
and  more  enUghtened  men,  and  yet  convey,  for  the  reason  to 
which  we  have  referred,  no  intimation  to  the  reader^  that  they 
loved  to  perpetuate  in  their  own  observance,  or  cared  to  commu- 
nicate to  others,  the  blessings  of  a  purer  faith.  It  may  be,  that 
to  read,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  history  of  thos^  early 
adventurers,  particularly  of  those  who  professed  the  Romish 
creed,  produces  upon  the  mind  an  effect  like  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  distant  prospect  of  an  Italian  town.  The  outline  is 
graceful  and  imposing,  and  the  atmosphere  lends  to  every  object 
a  peculiar  air  of  beauty.  But  unspeakable  are  the  abominations 
which  conspire,  as  we  enter  the  streets,  to  dispel  the  fond  illusion. 
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Whatever  niay  be  the  reason,  the  fact  itself  ii*  plain;  that  therfe  is 
ihubhof  sjstetnatic  exertion,  much  of  appatently  wfell-propOrtioned 
effort,  in  the  earlier  histories  of  emigration,  for  whlfcfi  we  look  in 
vain  in  the  angry  riecords  of  the  seventeenth  centtiry.  The  emi- 
grants who  first  left  the  shores  of  England  to  colonize  America 
were  driven  from  hence  by  the  mutual  antipdlhies  attid  distrusts 
which  difference  of  religioiis  sfentiment  had  excited.  They  were 
full  of  zeal  and  to  spare :  but  it  was  the  ze.nl  of  spiritual  pride, 
embittered  by  the  hatred  6t  authority.  Thfey  irerfe  anxious  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  causes  of  their  di^ust  at  hothe,  and 
wfere  not  likely  to  unite  for  the  lirosecution  of  any  common  pur- 
jpoi^es  abroad ;  and  thus  the  seventeenth  and  eignteenth  ccntdrifes 
^ete,  to  those  who  reckoned  by  the  eilbcts  ostensibly  producecl, 
ethinferitly  unfavourable  to  the  Chtit'ch.  They  present  a  broken 
record  of  disjointed  arid  disproportionate  efforts.  But  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  a  higher  sense  than  of  Solomoh's  Tbniple, 
may  the  paiient  observer  say  in  thfeinkfulhe^S — 

*  No  hammers  there,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 
Like  some  tall  jmlm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprutig.* 
The  levy  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  the  three- 
score and  ten  thousand  that  barb  burdens,  and  the  four-score 
thousand  that  hewed  in  the  mountains,  all  these  were  doing  their 
inasteFs  work,  while  as  yet  the  stringer  came  and  went  in  Jem- 
salem  and  saw  not  the  outline  of  those  wonderful  proportions,^— 
the  carvings  of  cherubims  and  pdlm-trees, — the  beams  of  cedar 
and  the  flowers  of  gold.  And  so  the  Great  Artificer,  who  has 
laid  the  chief  corner-stone,  and  is  building  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  {4K>stles  and  prophets  the  fabric  of  His  Church,  is  sometimes 
pleased  to  work  in  Irilence,  while  he  works  eflcctive!y,-^-^and  to 
J^repilre,  aS  it  were  in  the  nibunUiiri  and  in  the  forefet,  the  frame- 
work of  a  House,  that  in  His  own  good  time  sliall  spring  from 
the  gronnd,  and  surprisb  the  most  ffiithfnl  bf  his  Watchers  by  the 
fulness  of  its  projwrtlohs,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ^r6\Vth. 

Disappointed  in  his  visions  of  systematic  coloriization  in  Vir- 
gitiia;  Sir  Walter  Ralfeigh  bestowed  oil  lh6  eortipariy  to  ifhbm,  in 
1589,  he  assigned  his  patent,  the  sum  (ihuiiificent  as  it  Wds  at  thdt 
time,  and  Under  his  circumstances)  of  100/.,  *  in  espetial  regard 
and  i^sil  of  j|)latiting  the  Christiati  rfeligioh  In  those  countries.* 
King  James,  in  his  charter  of  1606  for  the  improveineht  of  Vit- 
ginia>  had  express  reference  made  to  '  the  preaching  of  the  true 
t^bitl,  artd  observance  of  the  due  Service  of  Gbd,  dccoi-dihg  to  the 
rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  nol  only  among  the 
British  eolbntsts,  but  also  as  miich  as  rhight  be  among  the  saVages 
BbMerihg  xxj^a  thbrii.'  Attbrdingly  the  histories  bf  thai  idydllst 
colony  record,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  re\ere,  the  haihes  of 
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Robert  Hani,  of  Alexander  Whitaker  ('  the  Apostle  of  Virginia*)** 
and  others ;  but  the  field  was  without  limit,  and  the  labourers  were 
few.  Each  of  these  devoted  husbandmen  cleared  his  own  small 
space  in  that  vast  wilderness,  but  the  forest  around  him  was  as 
thick  and  dark  as  ever  ;  and  when  his  own  labours  were  closed  by 
death,  he  left  no  successors  to  improve  the  ground  he  had  broken. 
Nor  was>  the  mother-country,  rent  with  the  bitter  agonies  of 
domestic  strife,  able  to  take  thought  for  the  necessities  of  her 
distant  children,  happier^  with  all  their  trials  and  privations,  than 
herself. 

Cromwell,  almost  immediately  after  the  King*s  death,  appears 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  propagation,  in  the  world  at 
large,  of  the  opinions  which  it  suited  his  purposes  to  profess  at 
home.  They  who  have  formed  for  themselves  a  satisfactory  esti- 
mate of  his  character  will  best  assign  the  motives  which  induced 
him,  in  1649,  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  'the  promoting  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  erection  of  a  corporation,  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  New  England,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  moneys  for  that  pur- 
pose.* A  collection  was  actually  raised,  and  an  estate  purchased 
with  the  produce;  and  some  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made 
m  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 

Upon  the  Restoration  the  patronage  of  Hyde  was  extended  to 
the  united  efforts  of  Boyle  and  Baxter,  and  a  new  corporation 
formed,  of  which  Boyle  was  governor,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  and 
the  parts  adjacent.*  Its  revenue  never  exceeded  600/.  per  annum; 
yet  with  these  limited  resources  they  contrived  to  maintain  from 

*  <  Witb  the  name  of  Wbifmker  it  Joined  the  romantic  story  of  the  first  locftan 
conreit  whom  he  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  •  Pocotiontas,  the  lavoarite 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  most  powerful  Indian  chieAain  of  these  parts,  then  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  saved  from  barbarous  murder  Captain  Smith,  the  early  hero  of  thin 
colony,  whilst  a  prisoner  at  her  father^s  court.  For  years  sbe  remained  the  white 
man's  constant  friend  and  advocate;  and  even  dared  to  visit,  on  more  than  one  eirand 
of  mercy,  the  new  settlement  of  James  Town.  After  Captain  Smith's  removal  from 
Virginia,  Pocohontas  waa  ensnared  by  treachery,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  English 
fort.  But  her  captivity  was  turned  into  a  blessing.  She  received  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  was  not  only  the  first,  but  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  whole  band  of  native 
converts.  Her  after  life  was  strange.  She  formed  a  marriage  of  mutual  afilsctioii 
with  an  English  settler  of  good  birth ;  who  after  a  tiaoe  visited  his  naitive  land,  taking 
with  him  to  its  shores  his  Indian  wife  and  child.  She  was  received  with  due  respect 
in  England,  visited  the  Court  (where  her  husband  bore  the  frowns  of  the  royal  pedant, 
James  I.,  for  having  dared  to  intermarry  with  a  princess),  and  after  winning  the  goo<i 
will  of  all,  just  on  the  eve  of  her  return,  died  at  Gravesend,  aged  twenty-two,  in  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  **  What  would  have  been  the  emotions,"  well  asks  the  eoclesiasrical 
historian  of  Virginia,  *'  of  the  devoted  missionary  when  he  admitted  Pocohontas  to 
baptism,  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
the  blood  of  this  noble-hearted  Indian  maiden  would  be  flowing  in  the  veins  of  soma 
of  the  most  diatinguisbed  members  of  that  Church,  th«  founiiations  of  which  he  waa 
then  laying !'» '—Wflw/a«»,  p.  27. 
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twelre  to  sixteen  missionaries,  to  provide  for  schools^  and  famish 
them  with  books.  But  the  efforts  of  individuals,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  were  desultory  and  inadequate ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  gave  no  hope 
of  united  and  sustained  exertion.  A  solitary  church — the  only 
one  that  existed  in  all  the  settlements  of  New  England — was 
commenced  at  Boston,  in  1679,  by  the  direction  of  Charles  II., 
stimulated  by  the  persuasions  of  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  urged  by  the  representations  of  the  inhabitants.  Charles  was 
also  persuaded  to  give  to  every  clergyman  or  schoolmaster  who 
should  embark  for  the  colonies  a  paltry  pittance  of  20/.  as  pas- 
sage-money ;  and  a  few  donations — of  some  value  indeed  to  the 
recipients,  for  small  things  have  their  value  for  those  who  are 
entirely  destitute,  but  in  all  respects  unworthy  of  the  country  and 
of  the  object — seem  to  have  been  wrung  from  England  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  same  bishop.  Amidst  this  dreary  record  of 
privation  it  deserves  to  be  especially  remembered  of  Colonel 
Fletcher,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that  he  induced  the 
Assembly  to  set  out  six  churches,  with  allowances  from  40/.  to 
60/.  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  nation, 
sobered  by  the  trial  through  which  it  had  passed,  addressed  itself 
in  earnest  to  higher  and  better  objects.  Among  other  signs  of 
amended  times,  active  measures  were  taken  for  the  effectual  or- 
ganization of  the  '  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;* 
of  which,  in  November,  1702^  the  celebrated  Ostervald  wrote 
from  Neufchatel : — 

*  In  London,  and  in  divers  other  places  in  England,  this  Society  has 
earned  many  schools  to  he  set  up,  wherein  numben  of  poor  children  are 
iostracted,  clothed,  and  educated.  This  Society  has  caused  good  books 
to  be  distributed,  at  its  own  charge,  in  the  schools  in  town  and  country, 
ia  the  fleets,  among  the  soldiers,  aod  in  the  prisons.' 

*  Your  zeal,'  he  adds,  *  has  not  been  conEned  to  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, but  has  extended  itself  even  to  foreign  countries.  You  make  it 
your  busiuess,  with  extraordinary  application  and  expense,  and  with 
great  success,  to  cause  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  in  America ;  and 
you  have  there  erected  libraries,  as  you  have  also  done  in  England,  for 
the  use  of  country  ministers  who  are  not  capable  of  furnishing  them- 
selves with  books.  You  invite  other  Protestant  Churches  to  concur  with 
you  in  these  religious  designs,  to  unite  among  themselves,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  those  fatal  divisions  which  till  now  kept  them  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.' 

For  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  its  purposes  at  home  and 
abroad,  this  Society  divided  itself  at  first  into  two  branches ;  but  its 
labours  soon  became  so  extensive  and  so  onerous,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  erect  the  second  branch  into  a  separate  corpo- 
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ratioQ.  This  diyision  was  made  in  I7OO-I7OU  and  the  maifiif^: 
atrument  in  eSbcting  it  lyas  Dr.  Tbomas  Bray>  who,  returiniig  i^ 
that  ymv  from  Afif  fsnpa^  inhere  be  bad  spept  the  fourteen  preced- 
ip^  year(  io  mi^^kn^ry  enterpriser  d^ypted  the  remainder  of  his  Iffe 
to  the  promotion  qf  the  pausp  at  I^pine.  The  first  printed  I^pf^ 
of  the  Second  Societ^y,  that '  For  the  Propagation  of  the  (Glospel  in 
Foreign  Parts^'  was  issued  ii>  1704;  exhibiting  under  seventeen 
heads  the  operations  of  the  infiint  inistitution.  This  Report  occii- 
pied  only  four  pagfs  f[jlio ;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  quaintness 
of  its  style^  the  pon>p)e^ness  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  gri^bic 
manner  in  ^bich  it  exhibit^  the  ^tate  qf  missionary  exertion  ^ 
that  time,  it  well  d^s^fved  tp  be  reprinted,  as  it  b^  lately  be^n, 
in  its  original  sha}>e.  It  states  that  the  Sopiety  had  actualjy  pom- 
missioned  two  missionaries  at  a  very  great  expense^  an4  were 
soliciting  mainten^qe  from  t}io  crowfi  jfor  four  n^qre,  w)io  i^ 
least  were  wanting^  ff»r  \]\e  ^prayii^  Indians'  of  Canad^  |ii 
1700,  one  of  th^  knags  qf  ti^^se  pi*aying  In4ians  thus  addresf^ 
the  Qoreroor  pf  New  Y(n)i : — 

*  We  are  noiv  come  to  trade,  and  not  to  speak  of  religion,  only  thus 
much  I  must  say,  all  the  whil^  I  ^fts  hcfe  ))efore  I  vent  to  Canada,  I 
uefer  beard  any  thing  talk'd  of  jre^igion,  or  the  lea^t  mention  ma4e  of 
Qonvjertipg  us  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  we  shall  be  ^la4  to  hear  if  at 
last  you  are  so  piously  inclined  to  takj?  Pome  pains  to  instruct  your 
Indians  ii>  the  Christian  religion ;  I  ^vill  not  say  but  it  may  induce 
some  to  return  to  their  native  country.  I  wish  it  had  been  done  sooner, 
that  you  had  had  Ministers  to  instruct  your  Indians  in  the  Christian 
faith — I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  had  deserted  our  native  country  :  but  I 
must  say,  I  am  solely  beholden  to  the  French  of  Canada  for  the  light  ( 
received  to  know  there  was  a  Saviour  born  for  mankind ;  and  now  we 
are  taught  God  is  every  where,  and  we  can  be  instruc^^  at  Canads* 
DowHgfanhae,  or  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  here.' 

The  Report  says : — 
*  In  a  later  conference  wit]i  the  l^ord  Cornbury,  those  five  Sachems  or 
Kings  of  the  Iroquois  promised  him,  at  Albany,  **  obedience  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,'*  told  him  they  were  "  dad  to  hear  the  sun  whined  in  England 
since  King  William's  death  ;'*  admired  at  first  that  we  should  have  a 
"  Snua  Sacheni ;"  viz,  a  womap  king,  but  they  *'  hoped  She  would  be  a 
good  mother,  and  send  them  some  to  teach  them  religion,  as  well  as 
trafEck ;"  thpn  gei]t  some  of  tlioir  country  presents  to  Her  Majesty, 
sigi}e4  tjfe  trie^ty^  and  '*  n^ade  the  covenant  so  surp,  thaf  thunder  and 
lightnjj^g  shouhi  not  bj-eak  it  op  ^heir  parts."  *  ' 

It  proceeds  to  relate  that  ministers  bad  been  sent  wipi  'gooji 
allowances'  tq  k^vejal  parts  along  tl^e  continent  of  North  America, 
and  to  spn)p  of  the  islands ;  that  a  settlement  had  been  compassed 
for  a  congregation  %t  Amsterdam,  with  the  consent  ojf  the  inagia- 
trates ;  and  tba|  enponragement  had  been  given  to  the  proniisipg 
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b^pnnrngf  of  9,  cbnrch  at  MoBcqyf,  pf  whi^^  the  C|»f  l)im9l»lf 
h^d  laid  the  foundation,  by  t)(eat(>fving  i^s  vfiuck  grpun4  4$  i^^ 
fleiired  for  ib^t  use  upon  the  English  mi^rcbaiit?. 

Thp  Ri^porl  states  that  all  this  had  been  acconiplisb^d  '  MPQn 
the  bare  aiu^ua}  fund  of  800/.  p^  annBUY,  yfith  th^  accession  pf 
onlj  17001  ppcasipnally  subscribed  \  and  cppclude^  its  ^^hprtar 
tims  to  a  mor(S  generuus  spirit  of  exertiqn  in  these  words  i-r^f  It 
is  not  tq  be  expeptpd  thai  many  should  p^^  up  tp  the  eiiainp]^  of 
an  unknown  laidy,  nho  has  cast  in  lately  1000/.  into  ih^  treasury 
of  thia  society;  but  he  doth  acceptably  who  gives  acf^prdii^ig  t^  hia 
ability.' 

The  accounts  giv^n  by  the  early  missionai^es  pf  ihm  ^Mfferinga 
and  privations,  their  toils  and  discpuragement^y  'in  jQurneyings 
often,  in  perils  qf  waters,  in  perils  by  their  own  cpuntryiUPQi  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  wilderuess>  in  perils  in  ik» 
9ea>  in  perils  among  false  brethren^  in  wenriuess  and  painfulness,  in 
W^lpbi^ga  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  jncpld  and 
nakedness/  testify  abundantly  that  as  they  served  the  same  master* 
9n  they  were  ready  to  tread  in  the  same  steps,  aud  iigbt  tb^  same 
fight  with  him  to  whose  wide  commission,  #s  teachers  pf  the 
heatbeD,  they  bad  been  thought  not  unworthy  to  succeed-  In  the 
year  1 700  the  Governor  of  New  York  made  the  communipation 
refiprred  to  in  the  Report,  and  mcmoria)i?ed  the  Jxird*  of  Trade 
and  plantations  on  the  want  pf  sopip  '  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  instruct  the  fivp  nations  of  Indians,  and  tp  prevent 
their  being  practised  ui>QP  by  French  priests  and  JpspijLs.'  The 
Rev.  Tborougl^od  Moqv  was  accordingly  selected-  He  appears 
to  have  arrived  in  New  York  in  1704;  but,  in  con«e<l«P»cp  pf  the 
diaepuragements  be  met  with,  he  re-embarkpd  for  Efigland  in 
1707^  and  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  fpiaz^deri^d.  Among 
these  discouragements  was  his  arrest  and  iipprisoum^nt  by  l^ord 
Cornbur^,  whose  proceedings  ^ve  believed  to  have  b^ep  in  their 
form  as  illegal  as  their  avowed  prefejct  was  strange;  the  offence 
of  this  /clergyman  having  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  more 
frequent  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (onise  a  fortnight)  than  his 
Inrdsbip  was  pleased  tp  approve.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Governor  was  actuated  in  reality  by  a  different  reason. 
Mr.  Moor  appears  to  have  used  some  freedom  in  remonstrating 
with  Lord  Comhuxy  upon  his  own  immoral  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices, among  which  was  a  habit  of  dr^^sipg  himself  in  female 
dothing,  and  so  appearing  in  the  stress.  He  is  also  reported  to 
have  refused  to  admit  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  a  communion 
administered  cU  Burlington. 

Another  erf  these  ministers,  with  ^  '  good  allowance '  from  the. 
Society  of  501  a  year,  gives,  in  the  same  year,  1 704,  in  which  the 
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Report  was  published^  the  following  account  of  his  condition  itt 
North  Carolina.  He  says  he  was  obliged  to  buy  a  coaple  of 
horses,  which  cost  him  fourteen  pounds,  one  of  which  was  for  a 
guide,  there  being  no  possibility  for  a  stranger  to  keep  in  the 
right  track,  or  regain  when  he  had  once  lost  it.  The  roads  were 
deep,  and  difficult  to  be  fotmd,  and  the  country  intersected  by 
seven  great  rivers,  '  over  which  there  is  no  passing  With  horses, 
except  only  two  of  them ;  one  of  which  the  Quakers  have  settled 
a  ferry  over  for  their  own  convenifency;  and  nobcidy  but  themselves* 
— ^the  good  Samaritans — ^'have  the  privilege  of  it:'  all  which  cir- 
cumstances put  him  to  so  great  an  expense,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  months  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  necessaries  he 
carried  over  for  his  own  use  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was  120 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  brother  missionary,  frequently  per- 
formed journeys  of  30  miles  in  the  day,  and  spent  whole '  nights 
in  the  woods.  But  what  is  far  the  hardest  of  all  trials  to  men 
whose  temperament  is  fitted  for  such  enterprises  as  these^  he  felt 
that  his  labours  produced  but  little  effect ;  and  that  in  the  district 
that  nominally  belonged  to  him,  the  greater  part  of  that  which, 
physically  speaking,  had  been  reclaimed  from  nature,  continued 
to  every  moral  and  religious  end  an  unbroken  and  unhopeful 
desert. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Gideon  Johnstone,  sent  out 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  commissary  to  South  Carolina,  was 
stranded  on  a  sand-bank,  where  he  lay  *  twelve  days  and  as  many 
nights  without  any  manner  of  meat  and  drink,  or  shelter  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  At  last,'  he  says,  'a  canoe  got  to 
us,  when  we  were  at  the  last  gasp,  and  just  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring. The  next  morning  we  were  conveyed  to  the  opposite  part 
of  the  contlnenty  where  1  lay  a  fortnight  before  I  could  recover 
strength  enough  to  reach  the  town.'  Hb  first  impressions  of  the 
settlers  in  that  district  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet: — 'The  people  here,  generally  speaking,  are  the  vilest 
race  of  men  upon  the  earth;  they  have  neither  honour,  nor 
honesty,  nor  religion  enough  to  entitle  them  to  any  tolerable 
character,  being  a  perfect  medley  or  hotchpotch  of  bankrupts, 
pirates,  decayed  libertines,  sectaries,  and  enthusiasts  of  all  sorts/ 
These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  personal  difficulties  and  sufferings,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  direct  obstacles  to  ministerial  usefulness^  which 
beset  the  emissaries  of  the  Society  at  the  oommenoement  of  tbctr 
efforts.  In  the  slave-holding  districts  they  had  to  contend  not 
merely  against  the  brutal  iiidifference  and  contempt  with  which 
the  masters  received  any  suggestions  for  the  conver^on  of  the 
negro  race,  but  against  a  superstition  which  deserves  to  be  espe- 
cially 
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oiaUy  recprded  as  the  last  refinement  in  this  kind  of  cHielty,  an 
objection  to  the  baptism  of  the  slave,  from  an  ignorant  belief  that 
with  bis  admission  into  the  liberty  of  the  Church  he  acquired  a 
l^^l  right  to  freedom  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  bondage.* 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  were  extezided  in  proportion  to  its 
gradually  increased  resources,  and  from  time  to  time  missionaries 
were  sent  out  to  America :  but  by  an  omission,  singular,  to  say  the 
least>  in  the  history  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  no  Anglican  bishop 
exercised  his  functions  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence :  many  of  the  services  of  the  church 
fell,  of  course,  into  desuetude, — as  confirmation,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  churches :  every  candidate  for  ordination  had  to  seek  it 
in  the  mother-country,  at  an  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  hazard, 
cost,  which  would  be  serious  at  the  present  day,  but  was  incom- 
parably more  serious  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  It.  is 
easier  to  upderstand  than  to  describe  the  impediments  which  so 
imperfect  an  organization  ofiered  to  the  effectual  progress  of  the 
church.  In  1767  Dr.  Chandler  writes  from  New  York : — '  The 
exact  number  of  those  who  have  gone  home  for  ordination  from 
these  northern  Colonies  is  fifty-two.  Of  these,  forty-two  have 
returned  safely,  and  ten  have  miscarried ;  the  voyage,  or  sickness 
occasioned  by  it,  having  proved  fatal  to  near  a  filth  part  of  them. 
The  expense  of  their  voyage  cannot  be  reckone.d  at  less,  upon  an 
average,  than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  each  person. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this  omission  was  owing  to  mere 
foi^etfulness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  the  energetic  mind  of  Laud 
had  formed  a  plan  for  sending  a  bishop  to  New  England ;  and 
after  the  Kestoration,  a  patent,  constituting  Dr.  Murray  bishop 
of  Virginia,  with  a  general  charge  over  the  other  provinces,  was 
actually  made  out  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Clarendoa     This 

Sroject,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  accession  of  the  Cabal ;  and 
ecker,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Horace  Walpole,  states,  from  an 
examination  of  Bishop  Gibson  s  papers,  that  the  failure  was  owing 
to  a  part^of  the  schemp  which  made  the  endowment  of  the  pro- 

*  *  The  master  evil  of  the  South/—- eren  at  the  present  day, — <  is  that  the  slaves  are 
not  treated  as  having  souls.  Throughout  the  hounds  of  the  Charleston  synod  there  are 
«t  least  100,000  slaves,  speaking  the  same  language  as  the  whites,  who  have  never 
hmtd  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer.  And  this  is  the  fruit  of  no  accident — 
it  is  inherent  m  the  system.  The  black  must  be  depressed  below  the  level  of  humanity, 
to  be  kept  down  to  his  condition.  On  thb  system  his  master  dare  not  treat  him  as  m 
man.  Tb  teach  skves  to  read  is  forbidden,  under  theseverest  pepaUies,  in  almost  every 
aUvf  state.  .  In  North  Carolina,  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  give  him  any  book 
(the  Bible  not  excepted),  is  punished  with  diirty-nine  lashes,  or  imprisonment^  if  the 
offender  be  a  free  negro ;  with  a  fine  of  200  doUaxs  if  he  be  a  white.  In  Georgia  this 
fiiM  if  500  ddllart;  and  the  father  is  not  iuffexed  to  teaoh  his  avu  bslf-caste  child  to 
iMd  the  Scriptures/— m'^&«i/orof,  p.  4U. 
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posed  bishopric  a  cbarge  upon  the  customB.  In  1694  aitentioa 
was  called  by  Dr.  Prideauz  to  the  importance  of  settling  Bishops 
and  of  founding  seminaries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  that 
ministers  might  be  bred  and  ordained  upon  the  spot.  The  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  as  the  repeated  and  urgent  communications 
received  from  several  of  their  number  clearly  prove,  were  very 
anxious  upon  the  subject,  and  earnestly  desired  the  appointment 
of  Suffragans^  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  those 
ordinances  of  the  Church  which  peculiarly  lie  within  the  province 
of  the  bishop,  but  because  they  felt  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  their  need  of  some  common  authority  to  which,  in  every  con- 
juncture of  doubt  or  of  dissension,  they  might  appeal  as  the  safe- 
guard of  order,  and  as  the  source  of  harmony.  In  1707>  the 
Rev.  Evan  Evans,  the  first  missionary  to  Philadelphia,  who,  after 
a  successful  ministry  in  the  province,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
which  he  had  converted  500  Foxian  Quakers  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  had  returned  to  London — in  a  '  Memorial  or  Nar- 
rative of  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania,*  dwells  at  great 
length  upon  the  practical  inconvenience  and  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Church  there  laboured  for  the  want  of  bishops,  and 
urges  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  begun  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  at  their  first  settlement  in  those  parts  had  planted 
several  bishoprics.  He  observes,  that  '  what  was  good  for  them 
in  this  respect  could  not  be  bad  for  us — Fas  est  et  ab  haste 
doceri.* 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Queen  upon  the  sul]^*ect  in 
1709 ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  that  a 
plan  was  about  that  time  m*oposed  for  sending  out  the  future  Dean 
as  Bishop  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Nicholson,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, writes  urgently  on  the  necessity  of  a  Bishop  in  1710  :  and 
three  years  afterwards  a  comprehensive  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  matured — with  the  direct  and  persona]  approbatioh  and 
encouragement  of  the  Queen — for  the  endowment  of  four  bi- 
shoprics ;  two  for  the  islands,  to  be  located  at  Jamaica  and  at 
Barbadoes ;  two  for  the  continent  of  America  at  Williamsburg  in 
Vii^inia  and  Buriington  in  New  Jersey— at  which  latter  place 
a  sum  of  600Z.  was  actually  expended  for  the  purchase  of  a  house 
and  land  for  the  bishop.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  project 
was  defeated  by  the  Queen's  death ;  and  the  court  and  ministry 
of  Geotge  I.  declined  to  favour  its  renewal.  Archbishop  Tenison, 
by  his  will  dated  in  1715,  bequeathed  10007.  towards  the  settle- 
ment  of  bishops  in  America,  and  his  example  being  followed  by 
others,  a  fund  was  gradually  collected,  with  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  seventy  years,  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia  was  endowed. 
In  1723  two  missionaries  were  consecrated  by  the  non-juring 
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bishops,  land  ristarned  to  America ;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
occasion  to  Bishop  Gibson  to  press  upon  the  government  the 
iBxpediencj  of  sanctioning  the  consecration  of  Bishops  favourable 
to  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  ministry,  however,  still  refused, 
arid  satisfied  themselves  by  taking  measures  for  preventing  thd 
fexercise  of  Episcopal  functions  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  gone 
out.  In  1725  Berkeley  published  his  'Proposal  for  the  better 
supplying  of  Churches  in  oUr  foreign  Plantations,  and  for  con- 
verting the  native  Americans  to  Christianity.*  Dean  Swift,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  says,  'He  is  an  absolute  philosopher 
with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power ;  and  for  three  years  past 
has  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  university  at  Ber- 
muda. He  hath  seduced  several  of  the  hopefuUest  young 
clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for, 
and  all  of  them  in  the  fairest  way  of  preferment.  He  showed 
me  a  little  tract,  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your 
Excellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a  life  academico-phi- 
losophical — of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  mission- 
aries, where  he  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for 
a  student.  His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanery  (worth  1 100/.  per 
annum)  be  not  taken  from  him,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  dis- 
posal.' He  obtained  a  charter  from  the  King  for  his  proposed 
institution,  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Bermuda,  to 
consist  of  a  president  and  nine  fellows;  and  in  answer  to  an 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  minister  promised  20,000/. 
out  of  lands  in  St.  Christopher.  Berkeley  was  named  the  first 
president,  and  sailed  in  1728.  But  the  money  was  given,  not  to 
the  college,  but  as  a  marriage  portion  to  the  Princess  Royal ;  and 
when  Bishop  Gibson  pressed  Sir  R.  Walpole  on  the  subject,  he 
replied,  *  If  you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister,  I  must  and 
can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a 
friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley  shall  continue  in  America,  expect- 
ing the  payment  of  20,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return 
home  to  Europe,  and  give  up  his  present  expectations,'  The 
dean  was  obliged  to  follow  this  advice,  and  reluctantly  gave  up  a 
scheme  on  which  he  had  expended  *  much  of  hisf  private  fortune, 
and  more  than  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life.'  In  1750  a 
plan. for  American  bishops  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Butler,  in 
the  hope  of  disarming  sectarian  and  political  hpstility ;  but  this 
proposal  inel  the  fate  oi  those  which  bad  preceded  it.  In  1764 
Archbishop  Seeker  writes  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  New  York :  *^The 
affair  of  Aiperican  bishc^  continues  in  suspense.  Lord  Wil- 
iougbby  oit  Parham,  the  only  English  dissenting  peer,  and  Dr 
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Chandler,  have  declared,  after  our  scheme  was  fully  laid  before 
them,  that  they  saw  no  objection  against  it.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Lord  President,  hath  given  a  calm  and  favourable  hearing 
to  it,  hath  desired  it  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  promised  to 
consult  about  it  with  the  other  ministers  at  his  first  leisure.'  And 
yet  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme,  and  the  influence  of  the 
archbishop,  failed  to  overcome  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
that  unhappy  period.  In  1771,  and  again  in  177^,  Bishop  Lowth 
urged  the  same  topics,  and  with  the  same  result 

The  first  American  bishop  was  Dr.  Seaburv,  consecrated  in 
1783  by  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  That 
branch  of  the  true  vine,  however,  which  now  bears  fruit  in  the 
United  States  is  a  graft  from  the  stem  of  our  own  tree ;  for  the 
succession  has  descended  from  Bishops  White  and  Provost,  who, 
political  apprehension  and  delicacy  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
overlooked  or  overcome,  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  two  years 
afterwards.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  Church, 
which,  of  course,  has  maintianed  from  that  period  to  the  present 
its  own  independent  existence. 

*  Ifi*  says  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  *we  compare  the  map  of  America  with  the 
fixed  organization  of  the  Church,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  its  rapid  and 
universal  extension.  Bishoprics,  as  well  ns  what  in  the  looser  language 
of  the  East  are  termed  dioceses,  are  well  nigh  co-extensive  with  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Through  all  that  vast  continent  the  living  form 
of  Church  polity  has  grown  up  as  in  a  night,  from  the  two  Bishops  who 
binded  at  New  York  on  Easter  Sunday,  1787.  From  puritan  Massa* 
cfaosetts  in  the  north,  down  lo  the  slave-tilled  bottoms  of  torrid  Louisiana, 
and  from  the  crowded  harbour  of  New  York  back  to  the  unbroken  forests 
and  rolling  prairie  of  Illinois,  the  successors  of  the  Twelve  administer  in 
Christ's  name  the  rule  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.*—  WiWerforce^  ^.  397. 

The  Archdeacon  is  well  justified  in  his  grateful  tone.  Yet  in 
a  population  of  more  than  seventeen  millions,  one  million  and  a 
half,  with  22  bishops  and  1200  clergy^  constitute,  at  this  time, 
the  whole  of  our  sister  Church  within  the  American  republic. 

Since  the  Peace  of  1783  no  important  colony  has  been  severed 
from  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown^  and  many  new  and  po- 
pulous countries  have  been  included  in  them.  But  it  has  been 
reserved  for  the  present  reign  to  see  the  greatest  advance  that  the 
Church  has  yet  made  towards  the  complete  establishment  of  her 
system  in  Foreign  Parts.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
subject  under  four  geographical  divisions ;  viz.,  I.  British  North 
America;  II.  West  Indies;  III.  India;  IV.  Australia. 

I.  After  the  separation  of  the  United  States,  the  majority  of 
the  loyalist  and  church  party  took  refuge  in  the  other  parts  of 
North  America,  and  two  bishoprics — that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1787, 
and  of  Quebec  in  1793— were  founded  for  their  superintendence. 

These 
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These  were  tl^e  only  bishoprics  in  the  whole  of  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad,  until  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Middleton  of  Cal* 
cutta  in  the  year  1814.  When. the  contemplated  arrangements 
now  in  progress  shall  have  been  completed^  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  will  be  divided  into  five  dioceses ;  viz.,  1 .  East 
Canada  or  Quebec;  2.  West  Canada  or  Toronto;  3.  Nova 
Scotia ;  4.  New  Brunswick ;  5.  Newfoundland.  An  interesting 
table  is  bound  up  with  the  Colonial  Atlas^  by  which  it  appears 
that  Quebec,  with  one  bishop  and  sixty  clergymen,  contains  an 
area  equal  to  the  whole  of.  France  ; — Toronto,  with  102  clergy- 
men,  is  larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  contains  a 
scattered  population,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50,000  persons 
annually; — Nova  Scotia,  as  large  as  Greece,  has  forty-seven 
clergymen;  besides  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  large  as  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  with  six,  and  Cape  Breton,  twice  that  size,  with 
four; — New  Brunswick,  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  has  thirty 
clergy mep,  and  a  fund  is  now  being  raised  for  the  endowment  of 
its  bishopric ; — Newfoundland,  larger  than  Ireland,  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  1839,  at  which  time  it  enjoyed  the  services  of 
ten,  whose  number  has  since  been  increased  to  twenty-five  clergy. 
Such  is  the  staff  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  of  British  North 
America ;  and  to  this  staff  she  has  but  recently  been  raised,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  she  is  now  in  the  act  of  raising  herself,  with 
a  view  to  the  pastoral  supmntendence  of  a  district,  whose  area  we 
have  already  described,  of  broken  and  interrupted  communication, 
of  increasing  numbers,  of  urgent  wants,  and  calculated  ultimately 
to  contain  a  population  five  times  as  numerous  at  the  least  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  In  the  West  Indies  arc  the  dioceses  of — 1.  Jamaica,  with 
eighty  clergy,  and  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million  ;  2.  Bar- 
badoes,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  fifty-two  clergy;  3.  An- 
tigua, with  100,000  souls  scattered  over  many  islands,  and  under 
the  care  of  twenty-five  clergy j  4.  Guiana,  with  the  like  number, 
and  twenty-three  clergy. 

III.  The  names  of  Middleton  and  of  Heber  are  familiar  to 
every  English  reader,  and  with  them  are  associated  the  scenes  of 
their  romantic  enterprise,  and  of  their  premature  decease.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  metropolitan  of  India ;  but  he  im- 
mediately presides  over  a  diocese  coextensive  with  the  prettdency 
of  Bengal ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his  labours  have  been 
lightened  by  the  subtraction  of  part,  whose  field  of  exertion  is 
infinite.  1.  The  reduced  diocese  of  Calcutta  is  larger  than  the 
united  area  of  France  and  Spain,  and  its  population  seventy  mil- 
lions. 2.  The  diocese  of  Madras  and  Ceylon  is  as  large  in  terri- 
torial extent  as  the  British  islands^  and  its  population  as  large  at 
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that  of  Great  Britain.'  3.  Bombay  is  larger  than  England  and 
Wales :  its  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland.  To  this 
geographical  division  belong  the  proposed  bishopric  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  an  area  considerably  larger  than  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  160,000  people  and  ten  clergy;  and  the  annoancement 
recently  made  by  the  Bishop  of  L.ondon  that  steps  will  be  taken 
for  establishing  the  church  in  the  new  settlement  of  Hong  Kong* 

IV.  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island  constitute  a  diocese  equaJ  in 
extent  to  England,  containing  a  scanty  f^nd  scattered,  but  interest- 
ing and  increasing  population.  It  yras  first  resorted  to  bj  the 
government  as  a  penal  colony  in  1789,  and  until  1836,  when  the 
present  bishop  was  consecrated,  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  few 
occasional  chaplains  only.  It  has  now  fifty-four  clergy.  2.  A 
^proposed  diocese  is  laid  down  in  the  map,  to  be  called  the  diocese 
of  South  Australia,  and  to  extend  over  an  almost  unexplored  terri- 
tory, nearly  equal  to  that  of  Calcutta,  but  containing  as  yet  a  very 
small  population,  and  possessing  only  three  clergy.  3.  The  dio- 
cese of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  erected  in  1842,  with 
an  extent  of  about  half  the  area  of  England,  has  twenty-one  clergy. 
Australia  having  recently  ceased  to  be  a  penal  colony,  the  penal 
districts  will  in  future  be  included  in  one  diocese,  and  in  order  to 
this  end  an  arrangement  has  been  made  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
by  which  Norfolk  Island  will  be  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  and  additional  chaplains  for  the  especial  superintend- 
ence and  instruction  of  the  convicts  will  be  sent  out  at  the  expense 
of  government. 

One  diocese  remains  for  a  separate  notice,  the  diocese  of 
Gibraltar.  Fixed  upon  that  imperishable  monument  of  British 
po^er,  and  having  for  his  cathedral  the  church  so  nobly  erected 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  at  Malta,  the  bishop  extends  his  authority 
and  control  over  all  congregations  of  our  communion  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  tracing  the  arrangements  contemplated  and  in  progress  for 
the  extension  of  our  Church,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  for* 
mation,  in  1800,  of  a  new  and  most  important  auxiliary.  The 
exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  however  pro^ 
fessedly  designed  '  For  Africa  and  the  East,*  and  the  object  is 
different  in  some  degree  from  those  which  it  is  our  more  imme- 
diate purpose  to  review.  This  energetic  society  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  heathen  world,  and  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  colonizing  tendencies  of  England,  proposes  to  invade, 
wherever  it  can  find  its  opportunity,  the  dark  domain.  The  more 
ancient  corporation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  desires  in  the  first 
instance  to  keep  alive  in  the  emigrant  children  of  our  own  empire 
the  truth  and  teaching  of  the  Church :  and  through  the  example 
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of  ChrU^ian  settlers  to  work  upon  tbq  hearts  and  conscience  of 
tjbose  with  whom  the  ever-active  genius  of  England  is  brought 
yearly  into  closer  contact.  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  this 
di&rence  of  immediate  object  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  utmost  harmony  of  operation,  and  to  the  common  success  of 
both :  and  this  important  end  has  of  late  been  more  especially 
prompted  by  an  agreement  between  the  managers  of  the  two 
societies  to  refer  to  the  episcopal  body  at  home  as  the  natural  and 
faithful  guardians  of  their  common  welfare. 

Having  now  traced  upon  the  map  the  outlines  of  our  Colonial 
Church,  and  having  carried  down  to  the  present  day  our  short 
abridgment  of  her  history,  it  is  time  we  should  present  a  picture 
of  her  actual  condition,  and  of  the  labours  and  privations  which 
her  ministers  of  every  order  cheerfully  undergo  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  Christian  work.  But  this  picture  can  only  be 
painted  by  themselves;  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  graphic 
and  interesting  narratives  of  the  several  bishops. 

The  Efishop  of  Toronto  undertook  in  thet  autumn  of  1842  a 
visitation  jourpey  to  the  western  portion  of  \ns  diocese>  in  the 
earlier  part  of  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Morpeth  and 
Mr.  Greene.  The  description  given  in  the  Bishop's  journal  of 
their  encampment  on  Lake  Hurop,  of  a  storm  which  overtook  them 
there,  drenched  their  canvas,  and  compelled  them,  though  within 
their  tents,  to  sit  under  the  shelter  of  their  umbrellas,  and  dig 
boles  in  the  ground  that  the  water  might  escape  from  their  feet, 
is  exceedingly  well  drawn :  and  apart  from  the  more  serious  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  the  general  narrative,  may  fairly  be  recom- 
mended to  the  reader  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  picturesque : 
but  we  can  only  afford  a  single  extract : — 

*  On  the  first  night  of  our  encampment}  I.  discovered  that  one  of  our 
canoes  was  mann^  by  converted  Indians  from  our  mission  at  the  Mana- 
toulio.  Before  going  to  rest  they  assembled  together,  and  sung  a  hymn, 
in  their  own  language,  and  read  some  prayers  which  had  been  translated 
for  their  use  from  the  Liturgy.  There  was  something  indescribably 
touching  in  this  service  of  praise  to  God,  upon  these  inhospitable  rocks 
— the  stillness,  wildness,  and  darkness,  combined  wi^h  the  sweet  and 
plaintive  voices,  all  contributed  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  deep  interest 
of  the  scene.  I  felt  much  affected  with  this  simple  worship,  ana  assisted 
in  conducting  it  every  evening  until  we  reached  the  Manatouwanning 
Island.* 

A  letter  written  by  the  same  prelate  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1843,  on  his  return  from  another  journey  of  2300  miles,  will  be 
read  with  not  less  interest : — 

*  1  find  the  roads  in  many  places  dangerous,  and  ahnest  impassable. 
A  rough,  strong,  fanner's  waggon  is  the  only  vehicle  that  dare  attempt 
them>  and  even  that  occasionally  breaks  down ; — and  to  be  prepared  for 
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such  accidentf,  we  carry  with  us  an  axe,  a  hammer  and  naila,  with 
ropest  &c.  Sometimes  we  scarcely  make  a  mile  an  hour  through  the 
fallen  trees,  roots,  and  mud-holes,  which  lie  in  our  way* 

*  Nor  is  such  travelling  cheap ;  and  as  for  the  accommodation,  it  is 
occaBionally  painfully  unpleasant:  and  this  notwithstanding  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 
The  time  consumed  is  perhaps  the  thing  most  to  be  lamented.  ^  We 
seldom  travel  farther  in  a  day  than  you  may  do  by  the  railroad  in  an 
hour,  and  more  often  scarcely  half  the  distance. 

M  say  nothing  of  the  fatigue  of  these  journeys,  the  deep  mud-holes, 
the  fiillen  trees  to  be  cut  out  of  the  path,  the  jolting  on  the  log  cause- 
ways, exposure  for  months  to  a  summer  Canadian  sun,  and  the  autumn 
rains,  &c.  &c ;  because  these  are  all  incident  to  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  neither  a  proper  subject  of  dissatisfaction  nor  complaint.' 

The  Metropolitan  of  India,  in  a  letter  dated  November  2, 
1843,  describei  his  visitation  to  the  southern  missions  in  the 
diocese  of  M  adras^  when  he  saw  the  venerable  Kohlhoff,  whom 
he  calls  the  father  of  these  missions.  This  good  old  man  is^ 
now  above  eighty^  and  related  to  the  Bishop  anecdotes  of 
Swartz,  which  occurred  sixty  or  seventy  years  .ago.  At  Nega- 
patam>  Tanjore,  and  Trichinopoly,  Bishop  Wikon  had  the  satis** 
faction  of  finding  that  the  work,  which  before  the  separation  of 
the  dioceses  had  proceeded  under  his  own  direction^  was  making 
progress  under  the  Bishop  of  Madras;  and  here  he  delivered 
again  over  the  very  tomb  of  Swariz,  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  again 
stood  in  his  pulpit,  and  addressed  by  an  intecptetcr  some  whxy 
ye^t  survived  of  his  flock.  At  Tinevelly,  he  notices  with  par^ 
ticular  deUght  the  intermixture  of  missionaries  from  the  two* 
societies,  viz.  the  Church  Missionary,  and  that  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  perfect  harmony  that  subsisted  between 
then).  The  xmmber  of  inquirers  and  converts  in  the  villages  and 
stations  here  he  estimates  at  35,000-^'  a  blessed  commencement 
of  evangelical  light,  grace,  and  salvation,  snrely,  which  in  the  next 
age  may,  like  the  similar  though  smaller  multitudes  at  Krishnagur 
in  my  own  diocese  of  Calcutta,  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of  sound 
and  matured  Christians,  GckI  favouring  and  blessing  them  and  us 
by  his  spirit'  He  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  by  the  increasing 
usefulness  and  importance  of  Bishop^s  College  the  highest  ends  of 
Bishop  Middleton  may  be  efiectedj  and  th^  college  become  the 
centre  of  missionary  education  for  the  Church  societies  in  the 
East. 

New  Zealand  differs  A'om  any  ptjber  possession  of  the.  crown  in 
this  very  important  respect,  that  there  we  have  not  to  regain  lost 
ground.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  but 
England  foi:bore  to  exercise  her  right  of  sovereignty, until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  1839  by  thie  moral  necessity  tb<at  wa^  laid  upon 
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Iter  of  restraimng^  the  eikMinities  practised  by  runaway  convicUr 
from  Aastmlia  and  other  settlers  apiinst  the  abori^nes.  In  esta- 
blishing his  government.  Captain  Hobson  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  their  influence  with  the 
natives  is  mainly  owing  the  facility  with  which  the  settlement  of 
the  infant  colony  has  been  effected.  It  is  well  known  that  New 
Zealand  had  long  been  the  scene  of  enterprising  and  successful 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chvrch  Missionary  Society.  The 
Bishop  landed  at  Auckland  on  the  30th  May,  1842,  and  found 
in  that  incipient  capital  a  population  of  1 ,900  persons,  of  whom 
1,100  were  registered  members  of  the  Cburdi.  The  governor 
immediately  vested  in  him,  as  trustee,  upon  his  own  request,  two 
pieces  of  ground  of  eight  acres  each  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church ;  allotting  at  the  same  time 
two  similar  plots  for  the  oAer  denominations  of  Christians.  The 
Bishop  proceeded  tc  consecrate  the  first  plot,  which  he  describes 
as  containing  a  beautifal  site  &Mr  a  future  church.  The  conse- 
cration service  was  performed  in  a  ehutch-tent,  presented  by  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Cotton>  completely  fitted  with  a  communion-table 
and  desksi  and  containing  300  persons.  A  brick  church  had 
already  been  commenced  at  Audklcmd.  The  college,  in  which 
with  his  chaplains  the- Bishop  lived,  was  fixed  at  the  Waimate,  a 
village  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern 
island,  and  by  far  the  most  settled  part  of  the  colony ;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  ccdlege  W|U(  a  collegiate  school.  Hard  by  is  a  spacious 
church,  built  of  wood,  paint^  white,  and  'giving  a  very  English' 
look  to  the  village.' 

*Here  I  held  my  first  conflrmation,  at  which  three  hundred  and 
twenty-flv*  natives  were  confirmed.  A  more  orderly,  and  I  hope  im- 
pressive, ceremony  eouM  not  have  been  conducted  in  any  church  in 
England-^he  natives  coming  up  in  parties  to  the  communion  table,  and 
aufUbly  repeating  the  answer,  *'  £  wakaeetia  ana  e  ahau''  (I  do  confess). 
It  was  a  most  striking  aight  to  see  a  ohurch  filled  with  native  Cbriatians, 
ready^  a^  my  first  invitation,  to  obey  the  ordinances  af  their  religion. 
On  the  following  Sunday  three  hundred  native  communicaata  assembled 
at  the  Lord's  table,  though  the  rain  was  unceasing.  Some  of  them 
came  two  davs'  journey  for  this  purpose.  My  Windsor  communion 
plate  was  usea  for  the  second  time  on  this  occasion.  The  natives  were 
much  pleased  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  present  from  ipy  con- 
gr^tion  in  England,  and  seemed  to  enter  fully  mto  the  spirit  of  the 
gift.' 

The  library  hereafter  to  be  attached  to  the  future  cathedral  is 
established  at  Kcrikeri,  ten  miles  from  the  Waimate,  in  a  good 
stone  building,  partly  used  as  a  store.  It  contains  a  large  hoQj  of 
sound  divinity,  chieffy  presented  by  the  personal  friends  of  Pr. 
Selwyn.    The  natural  capabilities  of  New  Zealand  mark  it  for 
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an  agricuUural  ntber  than  for  a  pastotal  district;  and  the  Bishop 
anticipates  its  becomings  a  country  of  villages.  This  he  considers 
a  favourable  circumstance  in  a  moral  p<nnt  of  view, — requiring, 
however^  in  the  disposition  of  his  clerical  arrangements  peculiar 
forethought  and  system.  He  had  become,  jointly  with  his  friend 
the  Chief  Justice  Martin,  and  with  the  Chief  Protector  of  the 
Aborigines,  Trustee  of  the  Lands  and  Funds  reserved  {ot  the 
native  race;  in  whom  he  expresses  the  deepest  interest,  and  of 
whose  docility  and  intelligence  he  has  formed  a  high  opinion. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Bishop's  mission,  which  before  his 
departure  fronl  these  shores  h^  might  well  record  with  a  feeling 
not  far  removed  from  triumph,  that  no  sooner  had  he  answered 
the  invitation  than  his  standard  was  surrounded  by  men  of  every 
rank;  and  offers,  more  numerous  than  he  could  accept,  yj^eje 
made  by  persons  of  education  and  of  fortune,  who  tendered  their 
gratuitous  and  unconditional  services  in  any  capacity  to  which  on. 
his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  might  think  it  expedient  to  oissiga 
them.*  Under  such  a  leader,*— girt  by  such  a  corps, — ^with  the 
first  beginnings  of  organized  society  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Church  at  once  assumes  her  panoply.  Instead  of  consiuning  her 
strength  in  comparatively  fruitless  exertions  to  overtake  the  lost 
opportunity  of  former  years,  her  higher  destiny  has  called  her 
to  consider  the  future,  providently  to  lay  in  an  infant  colqny 
the  bold  outline  of  a  comprehensive  plan, — which  in  its  rudi- 
ments is  commensurate  with  her  present  wants,* — and  iiUed  up, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  gradual  increase  of  the  population  shall 
require,  may  continually  keep  pace  with  the  secular  advancement 
of  her  people. 

Of  the  fifteen  Bishoprics  now  actually  established  and  existing 
in  the  Colonies,  no  less  than  nine  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  ten  years.  But  in  1841  public  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject  in  a  more  peculiar  and  emphatic  manner  than  before, 
by  the  well-known  Letter  published  by  the  Bishop  of  London : 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  held  in  con- 

♦  •  I  hereby  let  all  men  know,"  wrote  Mr.  Crashaw,  in  1613,  speaking  of 
Whitaker,  *  that  a  scholar,  a  graduate,  a  preacher,  well  borne  and  friended  in  Eng- 
land; not  in  debt  nor  disgrace,  but  competently  provided  for,  and  liked  and  beloved 
where  he  lived ;  not  in  want,  but  (for  a  scholar,  and  as  these  days  be)  rich  in  pos- 
session, and  more  in  possibility ;  of  himself,  without  any  persuasion  (but  God's  and  his 
own  heart's),  did  voluntarily  leave  his  warm  nest,  and  to  the  wonder  of  his  kindred, 
and  amazement  of  them  that  knew  him,  undertake  this  bard,  but  iu  my  iudgmeut, 
herolcal  resolution  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  helpe  to  beare  the  name  of  God  unto  tilie 
Qeiitiles.'  ^WiWerforce,  p.  27. 

This  paper  was  in  type  before  Archdeacon  Wilborforce's  volume  appeared*  We 
have  contrived  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  somewhat — but  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  done  so.  It  is  written  with  a  natural  and  captivating 
fervour;  but  this  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  author's  logical  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  most  valuable  materioU. 
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sequence  at  Lambeth,  it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  fot 
securing  to  thirteen  of  our  foreign  dependencies  the  benefits  of 
Episcopal  authority.  Of  these,  four — viz.,  the  bishoprics  of  New 
Zealand,  pibraltar,  Jamaica,  and  Guiana — have  already  been 
created,  and  the  fund  for  that  of  New  Brunswick  is  in  a  forward 
state.  The  eight  which  still  remain  to  be  commenced  are.  Good 
Hope,  Ceylon,  Sierra  Leone,  S.  Australia,  Port  Philip,  W.  Aus- 
tralia, N.  India,  S.  Lidia.  Thus  for  the  first  time  has  the  Angli- 
can Church  set  herself  in  earnest  to  the  great  work,  which,  as  firm 
believers  in  her  truly  evangelical  and  apostolical  character,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  trust  that  Providence,  planting  her  in  the  most 
powerful  of  empires,  designed  her  to  accomplish.  And  at  what 
period  has  she  undertaken  it,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?  In 
an  age. of  unrivalled  energy  and  of  unexampled  progress  in  the 
useful  arts — ^in  an  age  which  has  already  seen  the  life  of  man 
doubled  in  length  by  the  double  facilities  afibrded  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  almost  every  secular  purpose.  The  Atlantic  is  re- 
duced to  a  ten  days'  passage.  In  three  months  letters  are^an* 
swered  from  India.  Already  a  project  has  been  adopted  by 
Government  for  a  monthly  communication  between  London  and 
Hong  Kong,  to  be  accomplished  in  forty-eight  days.  Men  talk 
of  intersecting  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  pouring  into  the  Mediter* 
raneao  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Darien  is  to  be  divided  by  a 
canal,  and  Panama  is  to  be  the  first  station  for  passengers  on  theit 
way  to  New  Zealand. 

Another  consideration  adds  immeasurably  to  the  importance 
of  the  present  time  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
population  of  these  islands,  stimulated  by  the  prosperity  of  our 
Qommerce,  and  nurtured  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  is  increas- 
ing with  a  rapidity  which  daily  presses  itself  more  urgently  upon 
the  attention  of  Government.  The  subject  of  Emigration  is 
yearly  fixing  on  itself  more  and  more  of  deliberate  systematic 
attention.  The  unlimited  extent  of  our  colonial  empire — the 
ever-growing  demand  for  new  markets  for  our  domestic  produce 
— the  increasing  facilities  of  removal — the  pressure  extending 
\t»el£  to  the  educated  classes,  and  inducing  men  of  talent,  of 
letters,  even  of  high  connexion  at  home,  to  expatriate  themselves 
in  quest  of  the  indej^odence  which  our  feelings  render  so  indisr 
pensable  to  an  Englishman-^all  these  circumstances  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  Emigration  is  no  longer  the  isolated  adventure 
of  a  solitary  settler :  it  is  the  organized  exportation  from  home  of 
a  complete  colony.  Judges  and  Governors  appear  in  the  Gazette ; 
a  bar  and  a  staff  are  passengers  in  the  first  ship ;  and  maxims  of 
worldly  wi^om  conspire  with  better  motives  to  suggest  that  a 
Bishop  and  his  chaplains  shall  form  a  part  of  the  original  design. 
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The  esisting  societies  are  appealed  to,  new  subscriptions  opened, 
the  favour  of  Government  bespoken,  and  in  some  cases  land  re* 
serves  arc  set  apart,  by  whose  increasing  value  the  increasing  exi- 
gencies of  the  Church  may  be  provided  for  in  future  years. 

It  is  the  necessity  of  England  to  found  colonies  and  to  extend 
her  empire.  We  are  not  of  those  who  presume  to  interpret 
before  the  time  the  mysteries  of  prophecy  ;  but  who  can  hesitate 
to  believe  that  in  those  anticipatory  records  of  history,  so  powerful 
a  country,  and  so  remarkable  a  church,  as  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Church  of  England — have  been  not  obscurely  written ;  and  who 
does  not  dare  to  hope  that  when,  in  the  accomplishment  of  all 
things,  the  light  of  interpretation  shall  be  thrown  upon  those  awful 
pages,  it  may  plainly  appear  that  England  was  the  ark  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  preserved — her  peaceful  and  commercial  policy 
the  means  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  its  truths 
were  conveyed  to  the  world?  It  is  no  fanatical  imagination  to 
believe  that  the  necessity  for  an  universal  publication  of  the  Gospel 
is  revealed  in  Scripture ;  and  surely  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  referred  seem  to  indicate  an  unprecedented  advance 
actually  taking  place  and  in  immediate  prospect — of  which  the 
efficient  instrument  is  the  extension  of  the  British  empire  and  the 
emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

That  this  subject  will  command  the  serious  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  constitution  of  the  present  cabinet,  and 
the  character  of  the  noble  Lord  who  presides  over  the  Colonial 
Department,  forbid  us  to  doubt.  But  the  great  end  cannot  be 
accomplished,  either  wholly  or  mainly,  by  the  mere  instrumen- 
tality and  power  of  government.  It  often  happens  that  those 
who  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  ends  at  which  they  aim,  are 
much  too  indolent  to  think  with  care  about  the  means  by  which 
they  can  attain  them.  Philanthropy  with  them  is  easy,  for  it 
is  an  effort  of  the  imagination  only,  and  not  a  practical  work  of 
the  understanding.  Reasoners  of  this  class  lay  burdens  on  others 
heavy  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  themselves  scarcely  touch, 
them  with  one  of  their  fingers :  and  whenever  they  have  no  other 
aubject  for  their  burden,  they  are  ready  to  lay  the  whole  upon 
the  shoulders  of  government.  Now  it  needs  but  a  little  reflection, 
and  certainly  still  less  experience,  to  perceive  that  in  a  mixed  con- 
stitution like  ours,  for  any  purpose  of  religious  enterprise,  the  arm 
of  executive  power  is  shortened.  It  is  something  that  there  are  no 
Lord  Cornburys,  and  no  Sir  Robert  Walpoles.  But  government 
is  mainly  useful  in  securing  fair  play,  and  free  and  perfect  scope 
for  voluntary  exertion.  Something  it  may  do,  and  so  much  it  is 
imperatively  called  upon  to  do,  proprio  viffore,  by  direct  assist- 
ance.    But  at  all  times  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  classes 
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of  society  is  reqnired  to  justify  its  interference  and  to  support 
its  efforts.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  our  Church  are 
forward  to  the  task — the  clergy  are  ready,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  effort,  up  to  and  beyond  their  means.  Among  the  laity 
a  spirit  has  at  length  gone  forth,  which  we  fervently  trust  may 
produce  in  these  our  times  fruits  corresponding  to  the  wealth 
of  England,  and  not  unworthy  the  high  cause  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  An  '  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  its  Missions 
in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire/  was 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  course  of  1843,  with  the  signature  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
as  Chairman.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  every  Bishop 
of  the  Church  at  home,  and  Letters  from  each  of  them  are 
appended  to  the  Report  for  that  year. 

The  question  therefore  is  propounded  to  the  British  people 
with  every  circumstance  of  authority,  of  influence,  of  practical 
necessity.  If  we  regard  it  merely  upon  grounds  of  civil  and 
commercial  policy,  we  must  remember  that  the  leaven  of  loyalty 
has  uniformly  been  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  the  Church.  The  recent  butbreak  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  exhibited  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  as  faithful,  orderly,  and  peaceable.  It 
is  matter  of  history  that  the  Church  party  in  America  was  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  British  connexion.  The  individual  who 
lately  placed  upon  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  notice 
of  motion  for  the  abolitbn  of  the  Established  Church,  is  the  same 
individual  who  in  1839  exhorted  the  Canadians  to  shake  off  the 
'baneful  domination'  of  the  mother- country.  What  the  Church 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  Canada  in  the  crisis  of  the  great 
experiment  which  England  is  now  trying  in  that  colony,  let  the 
following  extract  testify.'    The  Bishop  of  Toronto  writes: — 

*  There  is  something  worthy  of  remark  in.  regard  to  this  mission. 
Lloydtown  was  considered  the  focus  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
this  province  in  1837.  Before  that  time,  such  was  the  hatred  of  the 
inhabiUoits  of  the  village  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  was  scarcely 
safb  for  one  of  our  missionaries  to  approach  it.  Lloydtown  suffered 
very  much  from  the  outbreak,  and  during  their  distress,  and  while  some 
troops  remained  in  it  stationary  to  keep  order,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Osier,  of 
Tecumpsethy  ventured  to  visit  the  place.  At  first  his  nuaislrations  were 
in  a  ffreat  measure  confined  to  the  troops,  but  with  a  kind  discretion  he 
seized  upon  this  period  of  affliotion  to  extend  his  services  to  the  inha- 
bitants generally ;  and  it  pleased  Grpd  to  bless  his  labours  in  the  most 
singular  manner,  so  that  a  large  congregation  has  been  ffatheredi  an 
excellent-sized  church  built,  the  character  of  the  village  redeemed  as  to 
loyalty,  and  a  complete  change  effected  among  the  people  in  their  senti- 
ments respecting  the  Church  of  England:  formerly  they  seemed  all 
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enemies ;  now  the  majority  are  steady  and  zealous  friends.  This  proves 
what  the  Church  would  effect  in  promoting  peace  and  loyalty,  were  it 
zealously  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government,  instead  of  prisons, 
police,  and  troops.  On  the  6th  of  August  I  held  a  confirmation  at 
Lloydtown ;  the  church  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation;  it  was  the  first 
episcopal  visit,  and  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  much  preparation, 
only  twelve  candidates  came  forward  for  confirmation,  but  t  look  for  a 
very  large  number  on  the  next  occasion.' 

These  are  secondary^  bat  legitimate,  motives,  and  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  their  bearing  on  the  government  is  immediate,  and 
beyond  dispute.  Higher  motives,  nobler  views,  better  and  more 
cogent  principles  will  act  upon  all,  in  whatever  station,  whose 
interest  in  Christianity  is  real. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Memoir  of  the  Union  and  the  Agitations  for  its 
Repeal,  &c.  By  an  Irish  Catholic.  8vo.  pp.  133.  Dublin 
and  London.     1843. 

2.  Ireland—the  tJnion  of  1801,  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  27  {all  on  one 
side),  does  and  always  will  draw  away  from  Ireland  lier  Men  of 
skill,  genius,  capital,  and  rank :  all  who  raise  and  distinguish  a 
Nation.  A  Federal  {the  only  fair)  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  inevitable,  and  most  desirable  for  both  Islands. 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  Whigs  better  Conservatives  t/ian  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Tories.  By  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  Esq.  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,     pp.  71.     N.  d.  [1844.] 

3.  Federalism — its  inapplicability  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  Country;  its  assumed  impracticability  considered,  with 
Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  df  the 
present  Repeal  Movement  in  Ireland;  in  reply  to  J.  G.  V. 
Portet,  Esq.  By  Francis  Wyse,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  46.  Dublin 
and  London.     1844. 

TN  our  number  of  September  last  year  we  gave  the  history  of 
■*•  the  Repeal  Agitation  up  to  that  date.  We  showed  with  what 
art  Mr.  O'Connell  had  managed  to  keep  that  agitation  alive — 
now  repressing  and  now  inflaming  it  according  to  the  varying 
views  of  his  personal  and  political  interest;  and  with  what  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  audacity  and  craft  he  inatje  the  most 
formidable  exhibitions  of  physical  force,  while  he  kept,  a$  he 
hoped,  within  the  verge  of  the  law,  or — to  speak  more  truly — 
in^itbin  the  precedents  of  impunity  wbich^  by .  the  connivance  pf 
the  Whig  Ministry,  he  himself  had  cautiously  and  gradually 
established.  We  accounted  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  to  mark  its  accession  to  office  by  the  tioleid 
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interruption  of  proceedings  and  meetings  which  had  beeli^  as  it 
were,  sanctioned  by  their  predecessors,  and  in  defence  of  which 
it  would  be,  and  was,  in  fact,  alleged  that, — illegal  as  they  might 
be  in  principle, — they  had  hitherto  produced  no  direct  breach  of 
the  public  peace.  But  we  expressed,  also,  our  opinion,  that 
this  forbearance  must  soon  have  an  end — that  the  evil  was 
daily  and  hourly  assuming  a  more  formidable  character, — and 
that  it  was  impossible  much  longer  to  delay  the  suppression  of 
this  system  of  collective  agitation, — as  scandalous  to  the  law,  as 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  0*Connell  was  as  well  aware  of  all  this  as  the  Ministry. 
Hence  the  extraordinary,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  successful  efforts  that  those  monster 
meetings  should  exhibit  no  actual  breach  oif  the  peace — hence  the 
ridiculously  over-acted  fury  with  which  he  excommunicated  from 
his  political  congregation — and  even  blotted  out  from  the  map  of 
Ireland — a  little  town  called  Ahascragh,  where  some  poor  Paddies 
had  got  up  a  row  in  defence  of  a  triumphal  arch  prepared  for  his 
reception^  but  which  the  local  magistrates  had  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved, as  an  obstruction  to  the  Queen's  high-way,  and  a  probable 
incentive  to  riot— hence  Mr.  O'Conneirs  frequent,  and,  we  have 
little  doubt,  sincere  admonitions  to  the  people  '  to  keep  the 
peace,' — not  indeed  for  peace-sake — O  no ! — but  to  prolong  the 
impunity  which  he  was  turning  to  so  good  an  account,  and  to 
adjourn  to  his  own  chosen  time  the  actual  outbreak. 

'  I  caution  you ' — (he  said  at  Clifden,  in  Connemara,  on  the  16th 
of  September) — *  that  any  man  who  may  cominit  a  crime  will 
strengthen  tlie  enemy*  Force  and  violence  are  not  to  be  used.  If  the 
time  for  using  them  were  to  come^  tbere  is  one  here  wiU  tell  you 
that  THE  TIME  HAS  COME.     [Chccrs,  and  "  We  will  follow  you,**] '  * 

And  tben,  to  mitigate  this  inuendo,  pregnant  with  rebellion, 
and  to  bring  it  within  the  screen,  as  he  hoped,  of  the  law,  he 
added, — 

•  Yea ;  because  you  know  that  I  never  will  tell  you  till  your  enemies 
attack  you^  and  if  they  do,  I  will  tell  you ;  and  woe  to  those  who  dare 
attack  you/ 

Again,  at  a  public  dinner  the  same  day  he  repealed  (as,  in- 
deed, he  did  on  all  occasions)  the  same  peculiarly  Irish  mixture 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive— peculiatly  Irish;  we  say,  because, 
under  an  apparent  confusion  of  ideas  and  contradiction  of  terms, 
the  real  Meaning  cannot  foe  mistaken.     The  following  jpassage  of 

•  *  Our  extracts  flrom  Mr.  OX^onAeirs  epe)Bches  are  all  inade  ftom  the  newspaper 
feports. 
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this  speech  has  become  by  subsequent  events  additionally  remark- 
able : — 

*  Ireland  ought,  should,  and  shall  be  free.  If  he  were  asked  why  he 
did  not  rush  to  the  contest  at  once,  he  answered  that  he  abhorred  such 
an  idda — though  the  master  of  thirty-six  legions  had  not  more  power 
than  he  had  for  the  last  six  months, — that  power  he  would  use,  but  not 
abuse,  in  its  mild,  legal,  and  moral  application.  He  had  cowed  Eng» 
land;  he  stood  in  a  high  position,— he  defied  the  British  Ministry  to 
take  it  away.  {Cheers,)  He  stood  on 'vantage  ground  now.  He  had 
none  of  the  fighting  age — aye,  why  should  he  not  say  it  ?— none  of  the 
fighting  age,  as  they  called  it.  He  would  not  use  it;  but  he  said, 
'*  Villains,  attach  us  if  you,  dare ! "  (  The  whole  assembly  stood  up, 
and  shouted,  and  waved  plates,  hats,  bottles^  and  ivine-glasses  tumul- 
itiouslyfor  a  few  moments.y 

Such  were  '  the  mild,  legal,  and  moral '  considerations  pre- 
sented  to  the  people  by  Mr.  O^Connell,  and  such  the  tranquillity 
of  which  he  boasted — the  tranquillity  of  a  bomb-shell  while  the 
fuse  is  burning ! 

Whether  he  really  wished  the  Government  to  attack  him,  and 
so  obtain  an  excuse  for  the  general  insurrection  which,  in  that 
event,  he  menaced,  is  matter  of  doubt.  We  incline  to  the  negn« 
live  for  many  repjsons,  but  for  two  chiefly : — the  first  and  most 
weighty  is,  because  he  must  be  well  aware  that  the  contest, 
dreadful  and  disastrous  as  it  might  be,  would  be  short  and  deci* 
sive,  and  that  he  and  his  faction  would  be  annihilated  when 
brought  into  aggressive  collision  with  the  power  of  the  law, 
backed  by  the  strength  of  the  empire ; — and,  secondly,  because 
Mr.  0*Connell  has  never  shown  himself  over-ready  to  incur 
personal  risks.  We  say  it  with  no  sneer-— but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  approbation,  and  as  a  fact  necessary  to  the  discussion ;  and, 
moreover,  we  really  believe  him  to  be — under  a  swaggering  air 
of  rash,  rough,  and  reckless  audacity — a  man  not  only  of  great 
ability,  good  sense  and  prudence,  but  of  natural  humanity — 
personally  kind-hearted  and  good-natured,  and  sincerely  averse  to 
the  shedding  of  blood,  or  even  to  popular  violence. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  the  party  of 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  is  the  head  as,  distinctively,  the  Rwnan 
Catholic  party,  and  as,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
neirs  speeches  or  proceedings  which  does  not  enforce  that  distinc- 
tion, we  beg  leave — at  the  outset,  and  once  for  all — to  say,  that  we 
fully  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  not  a  few  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry  and  clergy  are — some  professedly,  but  the  majority 
silently — ^good  and  loyal  subjects,  averse  to  agitation,  friends  to 
the  British  connexion ;  but  their  numbers  are  comparatively  so 
small,  and  they  have  taken  so  little  part  in  the  recent  trans- 
actions. 
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ftctbns,  llml.  we  hope  thej  will  not  be  offended  iii  for  brevity'f 
sake^  we  speak  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  one  party,  without 
making,  on  every  occasion,  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the 
respectable  minority  among  them  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  compli- 
ments with  the  titles  of '  apostates  and  renegades.' 

A  proof  of  the  existence  of  sound  and  loyal  principles  amongst 
the  educated  Catholics,  and  aa  instance  of  Mr.  0*ConnelL*s  mode 
of  dealing  with  gentlemen  bold  enough  to  avow  them,  has  occurred 
while  we  are  writing  with  respect  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Francis 
Wyse,  named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  This  work,  which  we 
can  honestly  say  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  good  sense, 
talents,  and  patriotism  of  the  writer,  is  further  remarkable  as  the 
production  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  an  old  and  respect- 
able family,  brother  of  Mr,  Tkonias  Wyse,  the  member  for  Water- 
ford  ;  and  it  not  only  exposes  the  fallacy  of  what  is  called  Federal- 
ism, but  deals  very  severely  and  very  justly  with  Mr.  O'Connell's 
Repeal  agitation.  It  seems  that  the  pamphlet,  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  probably  from  its  author,  Mr.  Francis  Wyse,  was 
presented  to  the  Repeal  Association  during  Mr.  O'ConnelVs  ab- 
sence ;  and  we  find  that  at  a  following  meeting,  SJ6th  November, 
Mr.  O'Connell  observed  that — • 

'  The  letter  in  which  that  pamphlet  was  enclosed  was  a  forgery^  and 
an  insult  to  Mr.  Wyse^  but  a  greater  insult  to  the  Association  which 
was  presented  with  such  a  trashy  publication.  It  was  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  Mr,  Wyse  to  mention  the  facts  (laughter) ;  and  he  moved 
that  the  entry  of  the  receipt  of  that  pamphlet  be  expunged  from  their 
minute-book.' 

Thus,  by  the  ambiguous  and  Jesuitical  use  of  the  designation 
•  Mr,  Wyse'' — ^which,  though  more  strictly  belonging  to  the  elder 
brother,  Mr,  Thomas  Wyse,  would  appear  by  the  context  to 
mean  the  alleged  author  of  the  pamphlet — Mr.  0*Connell  or  his 
reporter  has  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis 
Wyse  from  the  transaction,  and  to  brand  his  genuine,  able,  and 
honest  work  with  the  imputation  oi  forgery. 

We  notice  this  transaction  not  only  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelVs  candour,  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Francis  Wyse,  whose  work 
deserves  to  be  extensively  read  ;  and  also  to  mark  the  important 
and  gratifying  fact,  which  Mr.  O'Connell  takes  such  pains  to  sup- 
press, of  the  existence  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  anarchical  proceedings  and  objects  of  the 
a$ai'  Union  agitation. 

Bat  though  this  feeling  prevails  amongst  the  upper  classes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  every  thinking  man  of 
all  parties  knows  that  there  exists  and  always  has  existed  a  violent 
and  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  whose  undying  and 
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unvarying  hope  and  object  have  been— the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  reliriort — the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  race — the 
tonfiscation  of  Protestant  property — and,  as  the  means  to  all  this, 
the  national  independence  of  Ireland.  TAw— however  parties 
may  affect  \o  disguise  it  fn>m  themselves  and  from  each  other — it 
the  plain  and  simple  truth, — as  certain  —  however  occasionally 
concealed— as  the  sun  in  heaven.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
enigma  of  Irish  history,  from  the  first  conquest  down  to  the 
present  day;  for  even  prior  to  the  Reformation,  Ireland  com- 
plained of  religious  grievances,  and  set  up  the  direct  papal 
authority  against  the  Anglican  Catholicism  of  that  early  day.* 
The  Reformation  did  no  more  than  envenom  the  wound, — and 
the  generic  name  of  Sassenaah,  or  Saxon,  became  only  the  more 
odious  in  Irish  mouths  and  ears  by  becoming  a  substitute  for 
Protestant. 

With  thii  party  Mr.  O'Connell  has  been  led  by  ft  concurrence 
of  circumstances  to  ally,  if  not  identify,  himself;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  real  source  of  his  power,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  his  newly 
adopted  Watchword  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish  /*  We  can  hardly,  ana 
in  truth  do  not  suppose,  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  (T Council  can 
be  so  blinded  by  interest  or  ambition  as  to  believe  seriously  that  this 
^-or,  indeed,  any  other— species  of  Irish  independence  is  possible, 
fn  remm  naturd.  It  is  a  law  of  nature — moral  and  political  as 
well  as  physical — ^that  the  greater  body  shall  overbalance  and 
tontrol  the  less ;  and  Ireland  can  no  more  free  herself  from  the 
influence  of  England  than  the  Moon  could  abandon  the  Earth  and 
set  up  for  herself  as  an  independent  planet.  .  We  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  0*Connell  of  such  lunacy ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  language  and  his  measures,  particularly  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  have  been  gradually  assimiing  a  strong 
insurrectionary  character,  which  we  can  only  reconcile  with  the 
opinion  we  have  just  expressed,  by  supposing  that  he  acts  on 
the  well-known  principle  that  in  the  whirl  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments he  that  stops  mUst  fall,  and  that,  over-confident  in  his  own 
and  his  priesthood's  power  over  the  multitude,  he  ventures  to 
risk  a  national  calamity  rather  than  resign  the  vast  pecuniary 
profit  and  proud  political  influence  of  his  pergonal  position.  Let 
us  add  one  further  consideration.     Is  it  not  possible  that  he  him- 

*  <  VteraDtatnen  qneruntar  Hiberni  domininm  istud  Auglicanum  inter  ipsos  datum  I 
prsMcriptu  tibi  couditionibus  et  finilms  quim  cltusimd  deflexiMe.  Et  ab  ipto  quidtm 
^m  dicto  Heiirico  rcj^e  iucinientei,  ostendunt  quam  ille  (Henry  II.)  vel  parram  vtl 
nullam  babuerit  rationem  Ecclesiia  in  Hibernia  jara  sua  sou  libettates  conservaudo, 
qui  eo  processit  innUntia,  at  sub  Adrian!  lY.  successore  proximo  Alexnndro  It  I.  in 
iao  regno  Anglis,  et  acti  Synodo,  leges  quasdam  tulerit  utilitati  et  digiiitsli  Kodesia 
repugnantes,  sicut  in  Romano  officio  ex  prenominato  Jobaiine  epiicopo  istud  reoitatur,^ 
&c. — Prodinut,  Dttcript,  Regni  Hiherni<t%     Rtmttf  Superiorum  ^acutlate,  c.  iii. 
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self  may  be  secretly  goaded,  embarrassed,  and  bewildered,  nol 
merely  by  his  own  i-estless  ambition,  but  by  secret  influences  and 
impulses  which  render  him,  like  a  runaway  hdr&e,  blind  to  and 
feckless  oT  the  danger  to  which  his  headlong  career  exposes  both 
himself  and  others  ?  It  was  so  With  Napoleon,  who  rari  half  Wil- 
fully, half  blindly,  into  a  pitfall  of  his  owii  digging. 

But  whatever  were  the  leader *s  secret  views  And  motives,  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1843, 
and  when  he  was  secure  from  any  immediate  interference  of 
the  Legislature,  the  agitatioii  assumed  a  new  type.  Hitherto  the 
meetings  had  been  generally  held  in  or  near  great  towns  and  po- 
pulous districts,  where  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  assem- 
bling the  people  of  the  vicinity  for  the  purposed  of  petitioning. 
We  all  know  thai  this  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  a  flimsy  one,  foi^ 
pec^le  were  (collected  from  great  distances,  and  nobody  thought 
of  a  petition ;  but  it  was  employed  to  give  a  kind  of  legal  coloui' 
to  these  ill^al  proceedings — trebly  illegal — first,  as  risking  the 
public  peace — ^secondly,  as  meant  to  intimidate  the  Governnienf 
and  the  Legislature — thirdly,  as  habituating  the  people  to  be 
arrayed  and  marched  for  considerable  distances  in  a  kind  of  disci- 
pline and  under  au  organised  system — a  useful  training  for  actucd 
war.  But  to  these,  which  we  may  call  local  meetings,  were  now 
added  a  class  that  affected  to  be  more  peculiarly  national;  and 
which  were  assembled — not  even  under  the  pretence  of  conve- 
nience to  any  particular  vicinity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  remote 
places  of  comparatively  scanty  population,  selected  as  appropriate 
scenes  for  such  gatherings  on  account  of  some  ancient  local 
traditions  connected  with  ^ Irish  independence^ — or  the  'treachery 
and  cruelty  of  the  Saxon^ — or  the  ultimate  triumph  of  '  Ireland 
over  exterminated  invaders^ — and  so  forth.  Our  readers  will  see 
that  this,  though  it  did  not  essentially  alter  the  nature  of  these 
meetings,  gave  them  a  far  more  broadly  marked  character  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Constitution. 

The  first  of  them  that  attracted  particular  notice  was  one  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  August,  at  Tara  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Dublin,  the  ancient  seat^ 
according  to  Irish  traditions,  of  the  federal  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 
It  was  further  recommended  by  having  been  a  battle-field  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  Danes  in  early  times>  and,  again,  between 
the  Irish  rebels  and  the  royalist  forces  in  1798.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances afforded  Mr.  O  Council  topics  for  the  most  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  with  no  ob- 
scure hints  of  the  means  and  alliances  by  which  the  national 
independence  was  to  be  restored.  Our  whole  number  would  not 
sufiice  for  all  the  quotations  which  Mr.  O'Conneirji  speeches  would 
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supply  to  our  view  of  his  case :  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
yerj  few,  and  those  perhaps,  in  Vembarras  du  dwix^  not  always  the 
most  striking  that  might  be  selected  : — 

1  *  Wfs  are  am  the  spot  where  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  elected,  and 
where  the  chieftains  of  Ireland  hound  themselves  by  the  sacred  pledge 
of  honour  and  the  ties  of  religion  to  stand  by  their  native  land  against 
the  Danes — or  any  other  strangers^    «     ♦     «     « 

^  On  this  important  spot  I  have  an  important  duty  to  perform.  I 
here  protest  in  the  face  of  my  country— in  the  face  of  our  Creator— iu 
the  face  of  Ireland — and  of  our  God — I  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  the  unfounded  and  unjust  Union.  My  proposition  is  that  the  Union 
is  not  binding  upon  us — is  not  binding,  1  mean,  in  conscience — it  is 
void  in  principle — it  is  void  as  a  matter  of  right — it  is  void  in  constitu- 
tional law,  &c.  I  am  ready  to  argue  the  question  in  the  face  of  civilised 
£urope-«^«fpeeta%  of  Francs  and  liberated  Spam — /  proclaim  to 
THEM  its  nullity — and  in  the  presence  of  the  hundred  States  o^  America 
I  proclaim  that  it  is  a  nullity.' 

Then,  after  some  low  and  contemptible  invective  *  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  some  invidious  compliments  to  the  army, 
he  ptx)ceeded — 

'  He  did  not  disparage  them  (the  soldiers)  at  all,  when  he  said  that 
if  they  were  sent  to  ftiake  war  on  the  people,  he  had  women  enough  to 
beat  all  the  army  in  Ireland,* 

Such  CoppeT'Captain  balderdash  deserves  no  more  serious 
notice  than  to  ask — *at  what  weapons?* — whenever  it  may  be 

*  We  can  make  allowance  for  an  oocanooal  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  even  for  a 
sprinkling  of  coarse  languaffe  in  an  orator  (particularly  one  of  the  petfervidum  gMttM 
Hibernorum)  addressing  such  audiences  on  such  subjects  as  Mr.  0*ConneU  deals 
with ;  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  (ot  the  frequency  and  indecency  of  his  personal 
abuse.  *  Dotard '  —  *  driv«lkr '  —  *  liar ' — *  living  fi# '  —  *  Har  general ' —  *  maniac " — 
«6«a»/i^'— *%o/'—'irr»/cfc'—«dcsr'— '&!«•'— *6aw'—«  mffd'— « mean  '—^btoodg  ]— 
^hrutaV — *diftu^ — *«v'y' — *  cringing' — *  paltrg,'' &c, :  such  are  the  epithets  which 
Mr.  O'Conuell  has  recently  applied — individually  and  nominatim — to  noblemeu, 
judges,  and  gentlemen — all  eminent  for  their  stations  and  talents,  and  generally 
amiable  and  respectable  in  their  private  manners  and  lives.  Nor  can  we  trace  that 
ang  one  of  them  could  have  given  Mr.  O'Connell  any  personal  offence,  or  any  kind  of 
excuse  for  such  personal  insults.  We  have  left  out  of  our  list  what  he  might  call  re- 
iortt  on  his  news^iaper  critics— for  though  they  are  sometimes  very  outrageous,  those 
geotltmen  can  take  their  own  parts.  Nor  do  we  complain  of  the  sharpness,  or  even 
harshness  of  political  invective — strong  feelings  will  prompt  strong  wotds — kanc  vtniam 
petimmque  damuaque  viduim.  But  with  regard  to  such  mere  personalities  as  we  have 
quoted,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  O'Connell  does  not  remember  that,  though  a  demagogae^ 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  is,  of  all  men,  peculiarly  bound  not  to  outstep  the  decencies 
of  society.  He  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  has  released  himself  IVom  the  ordinary 
appeal  against  such  conduct.  We  say  this  not  ad  invidiam — quite  tlie  reverse.  We 
should  honour  him  for  having  had  the  feeling  and  the  courage  to  do  so,  if — in  a  like 
spirit,  and  with  a  corresponding  delicacy — ^he  would  avoid  giving  a' species  of  offenc« 
for  which  he  can  affora  no  redress.  He  gave  up  the  term  Saxon — which  no  Saxoa 
eared  about— at  Mr.  O'NeiVs  request.  We  thinx  his  best  friends  would  be  still  more 
gratified  by  his  also  abandoning  *  wretch'  and  *  miscreant,*  and  similar  flowers  of  vulgar 
rhetoric  very  unworthy  a  man  of  his  talents  and  station* 
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*  a  time 
To  play  with  mammeto  and  to  tilt  with  lipai* 

we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  ladies  will  be  a  full  match  fot 
the  English  garrison ;  but  we  beg  leave  seriously  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  that  his  allusions  to  the  conflicts  between  those 
whom  he  chooses  to  call  native  Irishmen  and  British  or  Anglo- 
Irish  soldiers  are  liable  to  contradictions  and  retorts,  which  we, 
for  obvious  reasons,  decline  to  make,  but  which  will  occur  spon* 
taneously  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland, 
At  the  evening  banquet  of  Tara,  after  stating  that  the  immense 
crowd  of  the  morning  '  had  dissolved  like  snow  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  peace  and  quietj*  and  having  detailed  certain 
atrocities  imputed  to  '  the  vile  and  Saxon  barbarian  Crom* 
well,'  he  alludes  to  more  recent  events  in  the  same  braggadocio 
style — 

*  Tara  Hill  is  also  stained  with  modem  blood,  and  the  bones  are  not 
yet  mouldered  of  the  individuals  who  were  massacred  by  hundreds 
upon  it  \  But  if  such  a  force  was  brought^om  England  now — if  it  were 
announced  to  the  people  that  some  pcdtry  Orangemen  were  armed*  and 
ih9X  foreign  soldiers  were  brought  over  to  butcher^  to  slaughter,  and  to 
dishonour — Oh,  tell  the  people  thal^  and  see  whether  they  woidd  have 
melted  away  like  snow ! ' 

We  will  just  add,  by  way  of  sober  commentary  on  this  tirade, 
that  the  'individuals^  thus  'massacred*  were  a r^ie/ arm^ defeated 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1798,  at  Tara  Hill,  where  they  had  taken  up 
a  formidable  position,  after  having  for  some  days  previous  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country — that  the  'foreign  soldiers '  employed 
against  them  were  his  Majesty's  Reay  Highlanders — and  that  the 
*  paltry  Orangemen^  were  the  Yeoman  Cavalry^  commanded  oa 
that  occasion  by  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  Boman  Catholic  nobleman 
of  the  most  amiable  and  conciliatory  character.  And  we  will 
further  state — in  reference  to  the  dire  defeat  that  Mr.  0*Connell 
assured  his  auditory  would  now  await  the  Royalists  on  a  similar 
occasion — that  the  rebel  army  was  computed  at  4000  men,  posted 
on  a  steep  hill,  and  sheltered  behind  ditches  and  stone  walls; 
while  the  King's  forces,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  the  Reay 
Fencibles  and  three  troops  of  Yeomanry,  could  not  have  exceeded 
400  men  !  We  shall  see  presently  more  of  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  his- 
torical accuracy — but  assuredly  the  historical  auspices  of  Tara 
Hill  were  anything  but  propitious  to  the  idea  of  rebel  invinci- 
bility. 

Mr.  O'Connell  states  in  a  recent  letter,  and  therefore  dclibe* 
rately  and  advisedly,  that  'at  the  lowest  calculation  one  million 
of  Irish  tcere  assembled'  at  Tara — and  so  admirably  organised, 
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and  so  entirely  under  the  command  of  their  leaders  was  this 
enormous  multitude,  tbt^t  be  farther  boasts  that  ^  not  one  single 
person  was  pressed  upon,  or  trodden  upon,  or  hurt  or  injured — 
aye,  even  by  accident*  (ib.).  And  then,  with  that  n)ore  than 
Pindaric  boldness,  to  which  old  Bentley  gave  a  coarser  name, 
he  exclaims,  *  Are  not  these  a  people  fit  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  native  land?  Oh,  how  idly  are  jealousies  and 
Jears  entertained  of  such  a  people!*  (ib.).  Choosing  to  forget 
that  Ireland  and  Irishmen  have,  even  now,  some  little  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  empire ;  and  that  to  any  sagacious  observer 
of  the  Irish  character,  and  even  to  any  attentive  auditor  of  his 
own  speech,  there  could  be  no  more  fearful  symptom  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  than  that  preternatural  and  hollow  tran- 
quillity 

*  Which,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  prey.* 

In  the  course  of  September,  meetings,  under,  the  n^w  title  of 
'  Provincial,'  were  held  at  Loughrea  and  Clifden  for  Connaught^ 
and  at  Lismore  for  M  unster, — each  of  which  was  marked  by  pro- 
gressive violence — that  of  Lismore  (34th  September)  being  dis- 
^ngqished  by  a  iporc  warlike  tone  than  had  been  yet  taken. 

*  I  have  no  unwillingness  (said  Mr.  0*Connell)  that  they  [the  Go- 
vernment] should  go  to  law  with  me,  for  /  defied  them  before  and  wiii 
defy  them  again  to  go  to  law  with  ^ne;  for  if  they  did  not  pack  a  jury  I 
would  be  acquitted,  and  if  they  did  pack  one  they  would  mako  me  a 
martyr,  but  let  them  think  how  that  would  tell  to  quiet  the  people. 

*  A  Voice. — Let  them  dare  it.  (The  whole  company  here  rose  and 
continued  to  cheer  most  enthusiastically  for  several  minutes.) 

*  The  Liberator. — ^They  may  put  me  into  prison,  but  will  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  be  secure  for  that  ?  (Hear.)  Will  that  proceeding 
make  the  violent  man  more  moderate,  or  the  moderate  man  less  violent? 
(No,  no !  and  great  cheering.)  /  have  defied  them  already  to  war, 
and  they  have  shrunk  awatf  in  a  paltry  manner. 

*  Mr.  Barry. — Aye,  Mallow. 

*  The  Liberator. — Yes,  an  aspiration  came  over  me  at  Mallow,  but 
/  then  checked  it : — 

'  ** Oh!  Erin,  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 

To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line — 
To  raise  my  victor  head  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free? — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave 
Between  my  labours  and  my  grave.*' 

(The  delivery  of  this  s'anza  was  followed  by  most  tremendous  and  oft* 
renewed  shouts  of  apphuse)' 

Our  readers  will  observe  here  the  gradation  from  law  to  war,  and 
that  the  ^oarKke  '  aspiration,*  suppressed  at  Mallow,  was  now  bcddly 
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pfodiiimef^^  ir^mendoai  and  oft^yeo^wed  sbauta  of  applame  ** 
tesUfying  the  eafomeas  of  the  aqditorjF  '  to  wreak  their  wr oagi  in 
billi(9  M^;'  AU  this  was  not»  a3  it  «eeiD9  at  first  tight,  mere  hlna* 
If^ — 4he  movp  immediate  #b>eot  was,  no  doubt,  to  intimidate  %h» 
Qoftrnment  from  talking  legal  meaaures  against  him  by  thni 
suggesting  that  ffoing  to  law  with  him  would  he  really  ffoinff  to 
war,  and  that  to  ^put  him  in  prison'  would  be  to  create  an  Insb 
rebellion. 

These  prooeediQgs  were  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  implicate 
the  Queen  s  troops  (assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  by  way  ot 
precaution)  in  the  seditious  demonstration  of  the  day : — 

*  It  has  been  rumoured  about  Lismore  that  very  many  of  these  gallant 
fellows  loudly  *^ pronowiced*'  ^  on  Sunday  evening  infavour  of  O'  Connell 
and  Repeal^  and  toasted  success  to  both  in  brimming  glasses.  The  pnn 
cession  [O'ConnelPs]  had  so  much  of  miUtary  preeinon  and  command- 
ing majesty  about  it,  that  they  [the  soldiers!  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  warmest  admiration  qf  the  *'  measured  tread "  of  their 
marching  brethren  as  they  went  forward  in  array  to  the  place  of  meet" 
ing.' 

The  next  step  in  this  military  march  was  the  celebrated  meet- 
ing 9X  Mullaghnuut  on  the  1st  of  October;  and  the  more  important 
and  decisive  character  which  it  seemed  now  determined  to  give  to 
these  meetings  was  announced  by  the  preparatory  publication,  lU 
the  Nation,  the  chief  Repeal  organ  in  Dublin,  of  a  seditious 
manifesto,  headed  '  The  comino  Struggie.*  This  paper  was 
^  remarkable  for  its  belligerent  tone,  as  well  as  for  its  prophetic 
title,  that  it  was  transferred  from  that  ^  recognised  organ  of  se* 
dition*  to  the  Times  of  the  2nd  of  October,  1 844,  to  warn  the 
English  public  that  Mr.  O'ConncU  and  his  party  were — now  and 
at  length — 'throwing  off  all  disguise.' 

These  circumstances  show  the  peculiar  and  prospective  import- 
ance attached  to  this  new  aspect  of  the  agitation. 

MullaghmaM  is  a  rath  or  artificial  hill,  somewhat  like  the 
bari'hws  on  the  English  downs,  the  origin  or  use  of  which  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  but  it  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate 
scene  of  national  excitement,  because  Mr.  O^Connell,  in  his 
recently  published  '  Memoir  on  Ireland^  Native  and  Saxon!  had 
repeated  a  story  of  a  most  treacherous  massacre  perpetrated 
on  this  spot  by  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  lords-lieutenant,  on  a 
party  of  Irish  gentry,  whose  graves  Mr.  O' Connell  traced  in  th6 
undulating  surface  of  the  ancient  rath.  The  fact  (as  has  been 
clearly  proved  in  the  discussion  which  Mr.  O'Connell's  revival  oi 
the  slander  provoked)  was  altogether  fabulons — the  mere  phan- 

*  Our  readers  will  recoUect  the  mutinaut  and  insurrectionary  meaning  which  the 
Spanish  resolution  had  at  this  time  given  to  the  word  *  pronoimeid,' 
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iom  of  frABcl,  6r  blnn^er^  or  both — neither  it,  n(nr  ariythinff  Kke  its 
having  ever  happened.  *  But  what  Of  that  ?  the  reality  of  the  scene 
seemed  to  authenticate  the  truth  of  the  legend,  and  both  were 
Well  calculated  to  inflame' — ^if  any  extraneous  inflammation  had 
been  necessary — ^the  hatred  and  exasperation  of  the  ignorant  mxA^ 
litude  against  the  British  nation.  There,  then,  on  the  imaginary 
graves  of  those  fabled  martyrs,  Mr.  O'Connell  pronounced  an 
harangue  so  violent,  so  insulting,  and,  above  all,  so  boastful  of 
the  phyeical  force  which  he  said  he  had  at  his  command — ^that, 
lookmg  iiX  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  even  those  who  had 
given  him  credit  for  a  prudent  reluctonce  to  an  outbreak,  beganf 

*  The  whole  affair  does  as  little  credit  to  Mr.  0'Comiell*B  literary  cbaiacter  and 
personal  candonr  as  it  does  to  his  political  loyalty.  The  fint  version  quoted  in  the 
Nation  of  this  *  ineffiible  horror,^  was  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Earl  of  Suuex 
to  bring  about  the  subjugation  of  the  districts  of  Lelz  and  Ophaly ;  but  it  was  found 
that  Sussex  was  one  or  Queen  Mai-y't  Lord  Deputies,  and  that  the  settlement  of  Leiz 
and  Ophaly  had  occurred  in  that  Roman  Catholic  reign.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  shift  the  massacre  twenty  years  later  in  order  to  charge  it  upon  the  Protestant 
Grovemment  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  of  course  would  be  Mr.  O  Connell's  version : 
and  he  quoted  in  his  book  the  contemporary  authority  of  Fvnet  Morriwn  (Moryjnm). 
The  learned  editor  of  the  Standard  London  newspaper — ^well  versed  in  Irish  history 
and  discrediting  both  versions  of  the  tale — found  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  related 
by  Moryson,  whose  name  the  new  historian  could  not  even  spell.  Mr.  O'Connell 
then  relied  on  a  passage  in  Dr.  Leland^s  '  History  of  Ireland,*  iu  which  also  the  story 
is  told,  but  of  a  different  lord-lieutenant  j  and  on  this  Mr.  0*Connell  observes  'that 
every  body  knew  that  the  book  was  the  composition  of  a  Protestant  doctor  of  divimtu  ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  England  towards  Ireland.*  On 
looking,  however,  into  Lelana,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  repeated  the  story  on  his  own 
authority,  nor  admitted  it  into  his  text,  but  stated  it  in  a  note  as  having  been  furnished 
to  him  by  Mr.  0*Ck>nnor,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  as  a  translatioii  from  an  Irisli 
manuscript :  so  that  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  authority  of  a  *  Protestant  doctor  of  divinitif ' 
turned  out  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman's  version  of  an  anonymous  and  unpro- 
direed  Irish  manuscript.  This,  in  ordinary  criticism,  would  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
cisive against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  legend;  but  the  indefatigable  editor  was,  on 
further  search,  enabled  to  give  them  the  coup  de  grace — he  found  the  groundwork  of 
the  story  recorded  by  Holinshed  in  his  description  of  Ireland— 6^arv  the  date  assigned  hg 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  manaerv— not  as  fact  which  had  faapi^ened,  but  as  a  '  blind  pro- 
phecy*  of  something  which  the  credulity  of  tlie  Irish  expected  to  happen  on  this  spot. 
Here  is  the  passage  from  Holmshed,  ed.  1577,  which  explains  also  how  the  nam^tof  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  fable: 

*  There  is  also  in  the  countye  of  Kyldare  a  goodly  fielde  called  Molleaghmasf. 
Divers  blinde  prophecies  runne  of  this  place.  That  there  shall  be  a  bloudie  fielde  fought 
there  between  ye  Englishe  inhabitantes  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  and  so  bloudy  forsooth 
it  shall  be,  that  a  myll  in  a  vale  harde  by  it  diall  run  four  and  twentie  houres  with  the 
streame  of  bloud  that  shall  powre  dowiie  from  the  hill.  The  Irish  doubtlesse  repose  a 
great  affiaunce  iu  this  baldockiom  dreame.  On  the  top  of  this  height  stande  motes  or 
roundels,  very  formally  fashioned,  where  the  strengthe  of  the  English  aitny,  as  they 
lay,  shdU  be  encamped.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  being  Lord  Lieutenants  of  Irelande  was 
accustomed  to  withe  that  if  any  such  prophesie  were  to  be  fullJUled,  it  shoulde  happen  in  his 
Ifovemment,  to  the  ende  that  he  might  be  general  ofthefieldJ' 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  this  blundering  and  impudent  lie ;  and  we  see  how  the 
Earl  of  Sussex's  gallant  *  aspiration '  to  be  in  a  battle,  if  it  were  to  be  fought,  was  per- 
verted into  his  having  been  guilty  of  a  monstrous  and  cold-blooded  treachery.  All  this 
is  permanently  important  as  exposing  the  inveterate  and  unalterable  malignity  against 
Bngland,  which  has  been  in  all  times  the  staple  of  Irish  patiiotkm. 
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to  believe  that  be  bad  at  last  made  up  bis  mind  to  force  on  a 
direct  conflict  with  the  Government, 

Mixed  up  with  this  formidable  exhibition  of  force  and  these 
fierce  declamations,  there  were  some  circumstances  of  Mr« 
0*ConnelI's  personal  deportment  on  this  occasion  which  at  first 
right  look  like  either  very  pnerile  or  very  extravagant.  He  ap- 
peared, it  seems,  this  day  in  some  kind  of  scarlet  robes,  with  a 
gold  chain  or  collar — those,  we  presume,  of  a  Dublin  alderman 
— ^but  why  he  should  have  paraded  these  municipal  insignia  on 
die  Rath  of  MuUaghmast,  we  should  never  have  guessed,  if  ho 
himself  had  not  afibrded  us  a  clue.  Everybody  remembers  the 
Irish  melody : — 

*  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her, 
"When  Malachy  wore  the  collar  of  gold 

Which  he  won  from  Xht  proud  invader: — • 
When  her  Kings,  with  the  standard  of  green  unfurledi 

Led  her  red-hranch  knights  to  danger. 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  brow  of  a  Stranger  /' 

At  the  opening  of  the  MuUaghmast  meeting,  Mr.  O^Connell^ 
robed  and  decorated  as  we  have  stated,  ascended  the  chair,  and  on 
this  Irish  Lupercal  received  an  address  read  by  a  Mr.  Mark  0*CaU 
laghan  with  the  title  of  '  Most  Illustrious  Sir,*  and  an  offering  of 
'an  article  of  domestic  manufacture — a  cap  of  green  velvet  and 
gold  in  the  form  of  the  old  Milesian  crovnu*  This  crown,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  less  modest  than  Caesar,  accepted* — and  placing  it, 
like  Buonaparte,  on  his  own  head,  declared  he  would  wear  it  till 
his  dying  day,  and  that  it  should  be  buried  in  his  cofiin ;  and  then 
—referring  to  his  gold  chain — ^he  likened  himself  to  Malachy,  who 

'  wore  the  collar  of  gold 
Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader  P 

This  seems  to  us,  in  the  sober  retirement  of  our  closets,  mere 
tomfoolery ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  scene  was  seriously  got  up, 
and  on  an  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  multitude  might  have  pro- 
duced a  serious  efiect.  It  is  reported^  however,  to  have  failed ; 
and  the  people  laughed  outright  to  see  0*CoaneU  in  his  velvet 
cap  and  Mark  Antony  O'Callaghan  in  a  frize  one,  with  which, 
in  imitation  of  the  peers  at  a  coronation,  he  had  covered  bis  own 
head  as  soon  as  the  modern  Malachy  hail  put  on  his  Milesian 
Croum! 

<*  *  Mark  Ant.  Vou  all  did  see  that  on  tbe  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  tlirice  refuse. '----/«/.  Cert,  act  iv,  Kcne  3. 
The  gcutlemantf  ho  read  the  addreM  oq  this  occasiou  waft  reaUy  Mr.  Mark  O'Callaghan. 
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But  all  aiah  mdodriMn  of  Mallagbm^st  waa  but  a  prelude  u> « 
design  of  unmixed  gravity  and  indisputable  danger. 

Another  meeting,  intended  to  be  the  oontinuatioi)  and  di- 
max  of  Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  was  aununoned  by  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  the  enauipg  week—Sunday  the 
8th  of  October — to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  a  small  village  on  the 
north  shore  of  Dublin  Bay.  Agaip^  the  selection  of  this  placa 
had  a  direct  reference  to  the  main— and  at  each  step  the  less 
disguised— ol^ect  of  all  these  proceedings — War  with  thb 
Saxon.  Clontarf  was  the  scene  on  which  Brian  Borome>  one  of 
the  federal  sovereigns  of  Irelandj  defeated  the  Dams  in  a  bloody 
and  decisive  battle — which  has  long  been  a  favourite  theme  witl^ 
Irish  patriots,  as  prophetic  and  symbolical  of  a  similar  expulsion 
of  the  Saxons. 

In  pursuance  of  this  leading  idea,  we  find  that  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions intended  to  have  been  proposed  at  Clontarf,  and  after- 
wards moved  at  a  Dublin  meeting  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  a  priest,  one 
of  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  co-defendants,  was — • 

*  Resolved — ^That  we,  the  clergy,  gentry,  freeholders,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  Fingal  [the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  DubUn  is  00 
palled],  in  public  meeting  assembled,  declare  and  prcmonmce^  in  the 
presence  of  our  country,  and  before  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the 
night  of  heaven,  that  no  power  on  kartq  ought  of  right  to  make 

LAWS  TO  BIND  THIS  KINGDOM,  SAVB  THB  QuSBN,  LoRDS,  AND  CoMMONS 

OK  Ireland  [sic]i  and  here  standing,  on  the  ever-memorable  battle' 
field  of  Clontarf— TU^  Marathon  of  Ireland — we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  constitutional  exertion  to  free  this  our  native  land 
from  the  tyranny  of  being  legislated  for  by  others  than  her  own  inha- 
bitants.* 

This  resolution  was  evidently  drawn  np  with  all  Mr.  O'Con* 
neirs  skill  at  evading  the  law,  but  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  first  passage  printed  in  capitals  (which  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  Repeal  newspapers)  is,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  the  cautious  terms  •  ought  of  right/  nothing 
short  of  treasonable. 

But  Clontarf,  besides  its  traditional  and  symbolical  fitness  for 
an  anticipated  triumph  over  the  Stranger,  had  another  peculiarity 
which  rendere<l  a  great  meeting  in  that  locality  of  additional  im- 
portance and  danger.  Tara  and  M ullaghmast  were,  as  we  have 
said,  mere  country  districts — ^not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  consider* 
able  town — each  above  a  days  march  from  the  capital;  and 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  hostile  collision,  because  none 
would  come  there  who  did  not  partake  of  the  general  feeling — 
but  Clontarf  is  within  sight  of  Dublin — to  which,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  a  suburb,  joined  to  rather  than  separated  from  the  city  by 
ft  broad  sea-side  terrace  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  bordered  by 
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hoMes  and  tillai,  and  a  favburile  Sunday  walk  of  the  cititena.  In* 
iapt  it  is  Dublin ;  Mid  so  situated  that,  of  whatever  numbers  might: 
have  attended  the  meeting,  two-thirds  at  least  must  have  marched 
through  the  city ;  and  can  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose  that  the 
k>yal  and  Protestant  citiaens  could  have  looked  at  this  illegal  and 
insulting  invasion — on  a  Sunday  too  * — without  deep  dissatisfacticm 
and  disquiet ;  and  could  it  be  hoped — exemplary  as  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  lojralists  throughout  this  long  series  of  provocations 
T-*that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen^  of  hostile  politics 
and  persuasions — the  one  party  triumphing,  the  other  alarmed 
and  indignant — could  have  been  brought  into  contact,  under  such 
circtimstanoes,  without  the  almost  certainty  of  collision,  which, 
however  trivial  or  accidental  in  its  origin,  might  have  spread  into 
a  universal  and  uncontrollable  conflagration ;  and  who  can  ven« 
ture  to  say  to  what  disastrous  excesses  might  have  been  €arrie<l 
the  frenzy  of  a  mllion  of  infuriated  enthusiasts  ?  Mr.  O'Connell 
aad  the  priests  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  prevent 
supb  a  calamity — but  just  able  as  they  are,  and  no  more,  to  keep 
the  peace  amoi^st  their  own  followers  when  all  goes  on  smooth 
and  there  is  no  disturbing  or  exciting  cause,  if  that  ocean  of  mea 
bad  been  once  put  into  commotion,  they  would  have  probably 
been  utterly  powerless,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  save  others, 
might  have  themselves  been  victims  of  the  indiscriminate  tumult. 

We  fairly  confess,  however,  that  we  totally  discredit  these  brag- 
gadocio numbers.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  any 
man  since  King  Xerxes,  ever  brought  a  million  of  men  into  one 
field ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  garrison,  the  constables,  and 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Dublin^  small  as  their  comparative  numl>ers 
must  have  been>  would,  if  the  dreadful  necessity  had  been  forced 
upon  them«  have  exhibited  a  Marathon  ('  I  thank  thee.  Priest,  for 
teaching  me  that  word !')  rather  than  a  ThermopyltB,  and  success^ 
fully  resisted  the  multitudinous  aggression;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  numbers  reasonably  to  be  expected  were  quite  great 
enough  for  all  the  risk  and  mischief  that  we  have  indicated--^and 
that  the  moment  was  at  last  arrived  when  the  preventive  inter-» 
ference  of  the  Government  bad  become  indispensable  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  such  deplorable  calamities. 

This  necessity  was  rendered  if  possible  more  urgent  by  a  new 
feaUure  of  the  agitation.     Simultaneously  with  the  MuUaghmast 

*  It  10  a  Ninarkable  foct,  and  proves  how  essentially  anii- Proteskini  all  these  Re« 
yfisd  meetiugs  ^re,  (hat  they  aeem  fg  be  held  by  preference  ou  tlie  Sunday,  as  if  it 
were  intended  not  merely  to  exclude  Protestants,  but  even  to  insult  them  in  their 
religious  feelings.  In  one  of  Mr.  O'ConneU's  addresses  to  a  great  meeting  at  Lime- 
rick, bf  dinniMed  them  with  dtrecttons  *  /o  talk  of  tehai  he  had  mxid  on  their  wajf  /• 
Ma99i  Y»tj  justly  coududing  that  qU  his  auditors  went  to  Moss. 
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display,  the  directors  of  the  intended  meeting  at  Clontarf  took 
an  audacious  step.  On  the  30th  of  Sep(ember^**the  day  before 
the  Mullaghinast>  and  a  week  before  the  intended  Clontarf  ga-> 
thering— the  Nation  published  a  Programme  of  the  order  of  the 
procee(Ungs,  and  for  the  first  time  that  we  know  of,  ventured  to 
give  an  organised  and  military  character  to  the  assemblage.  In 
this  Advertisement  the  horsemen  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  were  announced  as  'The  Repeal  Cavalry/  and 
as  to  be  organised  in  troops  and  squadrons  under  respective  com- 
manders,  and  directed  as  to  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed 
duties,  just  as  a  body  of  regular  cavalry  might  be. 

This  announcement  occasioned  surprise  and  real  alarm.  The 
Repeal  cavalry  looked  like  the  vanguard  of  a  revolutionary  army ; 
and  as  that  revolutionary  army  might  consist  of  hundreds  of  thou« 
sands— nay,  of  a  million^--eyeTy  man  in  Dublin  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose — ^and  every  man  has  at  least  his  life  to  lose — was 
forcibly  struck  by  this  announcement  of  military  array,  and  the 
consequent  chances  of  military  conflict.  The  public  sentiment 
against  this  overt  act  of  high  treason  was  so  sudden,  decided, 
and  general,  that  Mr.  0*ConneIl  hastened  to  retrieve  the  false 
step  which  had  been  made.  On  Monday  the  2nd  of  October,  he 
•^having  perhaps  learned,  or,  more  probably,  suspecting,  that  the 
Government  were  proceeding  to  take  some  steps  on  the  subject, 
and  foreseeing  how  this  announcement  of  a  military  organisa- 
tion might  embarrass  him — with  profound  tact  veiled  under  an 
air  of  levity,  alluded  to  it  as  a  mere  pleasantry — '  a  good  quiz,  in- 
deed, but  wished  it  had  not  been  printed  * !  On  Tuesday  the  3rd 
of  October^  therefore,  there  appeared  an  amended  Advertisement, 
headed  '  Repealers  on  horseback,'  and  omitting  some  of  the  mili-* 
tary  phrases  of  the  former.  This  shift,  however,  was  found  in-» 
sufficient  to  remove  the  impression  which  the  first  and  bond  fide 
advertisement  had  created ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  Mr» 
Morgan^  a  solicitor — ^we  believe,  Mr.  O'Connell's  own  solicitor 
— ^^tainly  one  who,  at  his  nomination,  had  been  appointed  law« 
agent  to  the  new  corporation  of  Dublin— came  forward  at  the 
Repeal  Association,  and  avowed  himself  the  sdte  author  of,  and 
solely  responsible  for,  that '  silly  emanation,'  as  he  was  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  calling  it ;  and  Mr.  0*Connell  coolly 
dismissed  the  subject  by  saying,  ex  cathedra^  *  A  very  proper 
apology ' !  In  all  this  incident,  Mr.  O'Connell's  conduct  was  very 
characteristic.  Deeply  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  matter, 
and  feeling  that  it  was  destined  to  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  measur-es  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  on  public  opinion,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  disclaiming  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
policy of  attaching  the  importance  to  it  which  he  was  aware  the 
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Govemment  would  do ;  and  he  was  moreover  relactant  to  be  foreed 
to  take,  on  bis  triamphant  march,  even  this  small  step  backwards. 
He  therefore  treated  it  at  first,  with  jocular  indifference,  as  a  silly 
hoax;  then  shifted  all  responsibility,  both  of  the  advance  and  the 
retreat,  upon  Mr.  Morgan ;  and  finally  threw  it  all  overboard  as  a 
trifle  to  be  excused,  forgiven,  and  forgotten* 

But  while  this  apologetical  farce  was  enacting  in  the  Repeal 
Association,  the  notice  of  the  Clontarf  meeting,  accompanied  by 
the  report  of  what  had  passed  at  the  coronation  at  MuUaghmast, 
and  the  General  Order  to  the  Repeal  cavalry  in  its  original  vigour, 
were  transmitted  to  England — ^where  Earl  de  Grey,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  happened  to  be  —  (at  some  watering-place,  we  be- 
lieve) recovering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout.  On  the 
receipt,  however,  of  this  intelligence,  his  Excellency  hastened  to 
London,  where  it  seems  by  the  papers  he  had  on  Wednesday 
the  4th  of  October  an  interview  with  the  Ministers,  and  then 
returned,  notwithstanding  his  weak  state  of  healthj  with  such 
expedition  to  Dublin  that  he  arrived  in  the  morning  of  Friday 
the  7th,  where  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  urgency, 
arrived  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  also  had  been 
spending  a  portion  of  his  vtication  in  England.  The  Irish 
Cabinet  immediately  assembled,  and  after  a  long  deliberation 
a  Privy  Council  was  summoned  for  next  morning,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  day  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  in- 
tended meeting  at  Clontarf;  and  strenuous  and  successful  efforts 
were  made  to  circulate  the  prohibition  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  could  be  expected  to  have  oonti'ibuted  their  population  to 
the  meeting.  Mr.  O'Connell  also  published  his  manifesto,  in 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  Association,  he  talks 
contemptuously  of  the  proclamation,  but  urges  obedience  to  iti 
and  '  deems  it  prudent,  wise,  and,  above  all,  humane,  to  declare 
that  the  said  meeting  is  abandoned.' 

The  measures  taken  on  both  sides  were  so  active  and  complete 
that  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  meeting  nor  any  appearance  of  dis* 
order  at  Clontarf;  and  altliough  Mr.  O' Council,  in  some  of  his 
contemporaneous  speeches,  boldly  pledged  himself  to  prove  the 
illegality  of  the  proclamation,  we  have  not  heard  that  its  legality 
lias  been  since  questioned  any  more  than  its  policy — we  may 
indeed  say  its  absolute  necessity.  '  The  sole  objection  we  now 
hear  is  neither  as  to  form  nor  substance,  but  as  to  the  moment* 
The  Government  is  reproached  with  having  too  long  delayed  its 
interference,  and  with  having  interposed  at  last  only  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  intended  meeting,  so  that  there  might  not  have 
been  time-  to  prevent  the  concourse  of  people,  and  that  if  they 
had  assembled  a  great  calamity  might  have  occurred. 

We 
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We  will  not  content  ourselves  with  permitting  the  antagonist 
reproaches  made  against  the  Government  of  detay  and  haMe  td 
knock  their  heads  together ;  we  will  meet  each  separately. 
As  to  the  delay,  indeed,  our  former  article  said  all  that  up  to 
its  date  could  be  said — ^that  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Whig  Government,  had  established  a  kind  of  precedent 
of  impunity,  which,  without  the  occurrence  of  some  new  fiaiure 
of  danffer,  it  would  have  been  very  imprudent  and  perhaps  not 
possible  for  the  Conservative  Government  to  have  assailed. 
We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  not  losing  time  in  repeat- 
ing our  demonstration  on  that  head ;  and  as  a  justification  of 
the  departure  from  that  system  of  forbearance,  we  have  already 
shown  the  rapid  change  in  the  character  of  the  proceedings — 
from  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  mani- 
festos of  national  iridependence — from  indifferent  localities,  to 
scenes  of  exasperating  traditions -**from  ci'owding  a  country  town, 
to  besieging  the  metropolis — from  Temperance  bands^  to  the 
*  Repeal  Cavalry  '^-from  some  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular vicinity,  to  '  one  million  of  Irish  at  the  lowest  calculation  t  * 

And  this  accelerated  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement — 
when?  Within  the  first  five  weeks  that  followed  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament.  If  the  proceedings  were  alarming,  the  period 
chosen  was  no  less  remarkable ;  and  both  together  left  the  Govern- 
ment—now without  the  immediate  advice  of  Parliament — no 
idternative  but  to  meet  on  its  own  responsibility  the  growing 
emergency. 

But  there  was  another  element  in  the  case  which  We  have 
not  yet  mentioned.  The  measures  we  have  hitherto  recapitu- 
lated were  those  tending  to  direct  violence ;  but  the  same  short 
interval  produced  another,  of  a  more  quiet  and  plausible  aspect 
indeed,  but  even  more  unconstitutional— nay,  treasonable-^the 
erection  of  popular  jurisdictions  under  the  name  of  arbitration 
courts,  to  supersede  the  e!^tablished  courts  of  common  law,  and 
to  transfer  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  distribution  of  justice 
from  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria  and  Adjudges,  to  out 
future  sovereign  Daniel  I.,  successor  of  Malachy  II.,  and  Ait  jus- 
tices, Mr.  John  O'Connell  and  Doctor  Gray!  The  nonsense 
and  absurdity  of  this  usurpation  was,  at  the  moment  it  was  pnt 
into  operation,  namely,  just  before  the  inauguration  at  Mcdlagb- 
mast — no  guarantee  ogainst  its  being  so  far  successful  as  to  create 
confusion  and  mischief,  and  to  spread  amongst  the  ignorant  but 
very  sensitive  population,  additional  contempt  and  disregard  of  aH 
civil  and  constitutional  law. 

Each  of  these  various  revolutionary  proceedings,  When  looked 
at  separately>  may  appear  contemptible,  and,  in  the  abstract,  they 
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are  so ;  bnt^  taken  all  together^  crowded  into  feo  short  a  time,  and 
applied  to  such  a  mass  of  inflammable  ignorance  as  Mr.  O'Con^ 
nelPs  miUioni,  thej  assume  a  more  serious  character^  and  even 
if  there  had  been  no  antecedent  causes  of  alarm^  woiild  hare 
necessitate<l  the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. We  are  satisfied  we  need  say  no  more — ^we  bdieve  we  need 
not  have  said  so  much — to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  arrest,  as  soon  as  they  had  developed  themselves,  these 
complicated  illegalities.  But  the  point  of  complaint  which,  it 
appears,  Mr.  O'Connell  now  urges  was  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
given  by  the  proclamation,  which  he  has  five  or  six  times 
quoted  '  Lord  Cioncurry '  as  having  '  characterised  as  being  the 
instrument  of  a  projected  massacre  :'— 

*  Thanks  to  Lord  Cioncurry,  and  blessings  on  his  name.  Ijet  him 
live  for  ever  in  your  recollections.  He  called  it  hy  its  proper  name— 
the  instrument  of  a  projected  massacre.' 

Our  readers  cannot  but  have  remarked  the  anxiety  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  on  all  occasions  exhibits  to  procure  anything 
like  Protestant  ojnnion  in  his  favour.  Lord  Cioncurry,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Gray  Porter,  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  or  any  hybrid  Protestant  who  will  countenance  Mr. 
O'Connell,  becomes  at  once  a  respectable  authority.  This  catch- 
ing at  straws  is  worth  notice,  because  it  involuntarily  reveals 
three  important  truths — how  much  he  feels  the  need  of  even 
such  help — how  utterly  contemptible  it  has  been  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  —  and,  finally,  the  deserved  respect  in  which,  de- 
spite of  all  calumnies,  the  very  name  of  Protestant  is  held  in 
Ireland,  even  by  their  most  bigoted  opponents.  But  why  is  that 
great  Protestant  authority.  Lord  Cioncurry,  quoted  at  all?  The 
letter  in  which  this  phrase  is  contained  was  not  written  by  his 
Lordship  till  the  19th  of  September,  1844,  whereas  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell had  be^n  saying  the  same  thing,  and  often  in  more 
calumnious  terms,  during  the  whole  preceding  twelve  months. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  he,  Mr.  O'Connell,  said  it 
should  be  obeyed ; 

*  so  that  if  afiy  one  were  speculating  on  the  blood  of  the  people^  they 
would  he  disappointed  (Loud  cheers).  He  would  emphatically  5aj  that 
a  more  base  or  imbecile  step  had  never  been  taken.  They  (the  Go- 
vernment) kneto  toelt  that  the  Clontarf  meeting  was  to  be  the  last. 
He  wondered  they  did  not  issue  their  proclamation  on  the  last  day,  when 
it  would  have  been  all  over.  But  no !  they  waited  till  3  o'clock  to-day. 
*Mr.  J.  O'CoNNBLL  (interrupting) — Ah,  the  murderers  in  !!<• 
tent!  (Loud  cheering).'—  Times^  gth  Oct.,  1848. 

And  on  the  Monday  following,  with  more  deliberation,  Mr. 
O'Connell  asserted 
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*  that  ii  was  not  thefauliof  the  GavemrnmUikai  a  m  ajmacke  did  noi 
take  place '^  Times,  1 1th  Oct.,  1 843, 

And  this  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  several  occasions ; 
so  that  we  see  that  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  son  were  really  the 
originators  of  the  scandalous  imputation^  which  he  now  dexterously 
endeavours  to  shift  from  his  own  responsibility  to  that  of  Lord 
Cloncurry — ^with  'thanks  to  him  and  blessings  on  his  name!' 
But  whoever  may  have  made  or  shall  repeat  that  charge^  we  venture 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  false^  scandalous^  and  seditious  libel»  and 
that  both  Lord  Cloncurry  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  every  man  in 
the  empire^  know  it  to  be  so.  We  will  not  waste  a  w(»^d  in 
answer  to  so  foul  a  calumny^  of  which  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
he  that  could  invent  it  is  almost  capable  of  being  himself  guilty 
of  the  crime  ? 

But  though  even  political  bigotry  will  not  believe  that  any  mis- 
chief was  premeditated,  was  tbei«>  in  fact^  no  danger  that  the  notice 
might  be  too  short  7  There  certainly  was ;  but  it  was  a  danger 
created  by  Mr.O'Connell  and  his  party,  and  inevitable  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  In  the  first  place^  if  the  assemblage  had  been  what 
it  professed  to  be,  and  legally  could  have  only  been,  a  meeting  of 
the  vicinity  in  moderate  numbers^  for  the  purposes  of  petitioning^ 
the  notice  would  have  been  quite  sufficient ;  and  in  strict  law  no 
prenous  notice  whatsoever  would  have  been  necessary,  but  only  a 
magistrate  on  the  spot  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  when  the  crowd  should 
collect  in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  an  apprehension  for  the 
public  peace.  But  the  very  measures  which  Mr.  O'Connell  takes 
so  much  credit  to  himself — not  undeservedly,  but  too  exdu* 
sively-^-for  having  adopted^  prove  how  entirely  out  of  all  ordinary 
course  this  meeting  was.  The  resolution  passed  at  the  Repeal 
Association  for  countermanding  the  meeting  ran  thus : — 

*  Resolyed — ^That  the  above  cautionary  notice  be  immediately  trans^ 
nutted  fiT  EXPRESS  to  the  Vbry  REVEitBND  and  Rbvbremd  Oentiemen 
who  signed  the  requisition  for  ^he  Clontarf  Repeal  Meeting,  and  to  all 
adjacent  districts,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  influs  of  persons  coming  to  the 
intended  meeting.' 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were,  then,  the  authors  and  leaders 
of  this  illegal  demonstration.  '  I  feel  humiliated,'  says  Mr.  F. 
Wyse,  '  to  think  of  the  general  and  indecent  interference  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  in  this  agitation*  (p.  11) — and 
Mr.  O'Connell  deemed  it  quite  enough  if  they  had  notice  that  he 
had  abandoned  it: — the  laity — the  people— were,  it  seems,  a 
servum  pecus  to  be  driven  or  folde<l  at  the  will  of  the  shepherds. 
But  another  notice  was  also  published  on  Saturday  afternoon:— 

*  Mr.  Steele,  the  Head  Pacificator  (!),  has,  by  order  of  O'Coknkll, 
already  lefl  town  to  disperse  the  enormous  multUitde  of  Meath  men 
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who  are  to  aisemble  tlUs  night  on  Tara  Hill,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Clontarf  to-morrow.* — Dublin  Evening  Post^  1th  Oct. 

Were  the  Government  so  much  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Association  as  to  be  apprised  that  an  enormous  multitude  waa 
to  be  assembled  that  night  on  Tara  Hill>  ttioenty-six  miles 
distant  from  the  place  of  meeting — and  were  they  informed  that 
similar  enormous  multitudes  were  to  be  collected  at  other  dis^ 
tant  points  in  the  vast  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  the 
metropolis?  No— it  will  be  answered— 'but  they  might  have 
expected  it.  They  certainly  might — because  there  was  no  ille-j 
gality  which  they  had  not  reason  to  expect — and  moreover— ^A^ 
did — as  was  proved  by  the  activity  and  celerity  with  which 
the  proclamation  was  disseminated  within  a  few  hours  through 
the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

But,  tb^i,  we  come  to  the  main  question — ^why  was  the 
proclamation  delayed  till  the  very  last  dagf  To  which  wo 
answer — that  it  was  not  delayed  an  hour^  and  was  published 
on  the  very  first  possible  day — unless,  indeed^  factious  politic 
cians^  like  crazy  poets,  can  'anniliilate  time  and  space.'  Look  at 
the  circumstances  of  dates  and  places.  No  preceding  meeting 
had  anything  like  the  dangerous  character  of  that  of  Clontarf ; — 
the  celebrated  Repeal  cavalry  advertisement  of  that  meeting  was 
published  in  Dublin  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  September, — on 
Sunday,  the  1st,  was  held  the  worse  than  seditious  meeting  of 
Mulla^hmast,  attended  by  so  many  peculiar  circumstances^ — > 
the  news  of  these  events  reached  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  different  parts  of  England^ 
at  earliest  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd ; — on  Wednesday,  the  4tli9  they 
were  both  in  London,  and  in  conference  with  the  Cabinet* 
They  were  in  Dublin  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  6th  j 
and  the.  evening  of  tliat  day  and  the  morning  of  the  next  were 
passed  in  examining  in  council  all  the  recent  transactions — in 
deliberating  and  perhaps  debating  on  the  steps  to  be  taken — in 
preparing  the  proclamation  when  that  course  was  adopted — and  in 
taking  the  necessary  and  precautionary  measures  for  enforcing 
it.  It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  an  evening  and  a  morn- 
ing were  not  too  much  to  dedicate  to  such  important  councils; 
and  so  about  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  7th — that  is,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  the  announcement  of  the  danger— 
the  proclamation  was  issued.  And  it  w.as  in  good  time! — and 
when  Mr.  0*Connell  says  that  it  was  in  good  time  only  because 
he  exerted  himself  to  disseminate  it,  we  further  reply — without 
denying  his  good  intentions  in  that  respect — that  precautionary 
measures,  even  more  active  than  his  own,  had  been  already  taken 
by  the  Government;    but  that — even  if  there  had  not  been — 

VOL.  lxxv.  no.  cxlix.  r  noUce 
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notice  to  him  was  in  reason,  as  it  turned  out  to  be  fact, 
notice  to  all ; — ^the  wires  of  all  the  puppets  were  in  his  hands, — 
he  had  chosen  his  own  time  (when  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
Government  were  accidentally  absent),  and  employed  his  own 
means  to  prepare  the  storm,  and — accordinff  to  his  oven  showing — 
he  had  time  enough,  and  sufficient  means  to  disperse  it. 

But  why  were  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor  absent 
-from  Dublin  at  such  a  crisis?  The  crisis  was  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell— suddenly,  and  perhaps  just  because  they  happened  to 
be  absent ;  and  is  Ireland  in  such  a  state  under  the  boasted  tran- 
quillity of  the  O'Connell  influence,  that  a  Lord  Lieutenant  cannot 
yisit  England  for  a  fortnight,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  spend  a  few 
weeks  of  the  only  vacation  of  his  laborious  year  at  his  country 
seat — ^both,  as  we  have  seen,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  any  sud- 
den duty  in  Dublin  ? — and  yet  those  who  make  this  objection  are 
the  reaaiest  to  echo  Mr.  O'Conneirs  eulogy  on  the  peaceable  and 
innocuous  disposition  of  the  population  under  his  guidance :  '  Oh ! 
how  idly  are  fears  and  jealousies  entertained  of  such  a  people  !* 

But  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  order  to  enhance  the  waMon  cruelty  of 
the  projected  massojcre,  says  that  the  danger  against  which  it 
pretendefl  to  be  directed  was  over — '  they  ujelt  knew  that  this  was 
to  he  the  last  meeting*  This  seems  to  be  an  ultra- Hibernian 
argument — the  meeting  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  therefore  it  is 
already  passed!  Perhaps  the  Government  did  indeed  suspect 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  the  last — or  at  least  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
last — by  the  consummation  of  the  whole  conspiracy : — perhaps  it 
was  to  prevent  a  last  and  final  catastrophe  that  they  interfered. 
But  was  it,  even  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  sense  of  the  word,  intended  to 
be  the  last  J  His  assertion  on  this  point  is  additiotially  remarkable 
as  a  proof  of  the  laxity  with  which  he  deals,  not  only  with  adverse 
facts,  but  even  with  his  own  statements.  At  the  Clifden  meeting, 
16th  of  September,  he  had  anounced  seven  or  eight  more — 

*  For  the  present  year  my  monster  meetings  are  nearly  over;  there 
wilt  not  be  above  seven  or  eight  more:  but,  before  J  have  done,  with 
them,  the  demonstration  of  the  mighty  giant  power  of  the  pe(^ple  of 
Ireland  will  be  complete.* 

And  only  one  short  week  before  this  assertion  that  the  Clontarf 
meeting  w<is  to  Itave  been  the  last,  he  had  declared  at  MuUagh- 
mast  that  the  Ministers  had  connived  at  these  meetings  in  the 
expectation  that  the  agitation  would  wear  itself  out — adding 

'This  meeting  is  necessary  to  show  them  the  futility  and  falsehood  of 
the  expectation  that  it  [the  Repeal  spirit]  would  run  out — and  we  shall 
give  them  a  few  more  by  way  of  ttlly  [an  Irish  phrase  for  something 
.thrown  in  over  and  above  a  bargain,  which  was  received  with  **  laughter 
And  cheers.'*]    I  have  five,  six,  or  seven  meetings  yet  unarranged— 
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ttoA«  AT  LEAST  we  shall  have — and  I  think  by  that  time  the  ministry 
will  be  tolerably  convinced  that  the  do-nothing  policy  will  not  heal  the 
sotes  of  Ireland/ — Freeman^s  Journal,  2nd  Oct. 
Assuredly  there  is  no  other  Country  in  the  world  in  which  we 
should  have  heard  of  a  last  meeting  which  was  to  hare  b^en  fol- 
lowed by  '  six  or  seven  others.* 

The  Government  having  thus,  by  its  direct  authority,  averted 
the  more  immediate  danger  to  the  public  peace,  proceeded  to 
vindicate  its  course  and  to  secure  future  tranquillity,  by  the  pro- 
secution of  the  chief  offenders. 

Mr.  0*Connell  had,  over  and  over  again,  defied  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  law  with  him — the  law  being,  as  he  on  his  legal 
reputation  declared,  clearly  with  him ;  in  the  first  moments,  and 
biefore  there  was  any  symptom  of  a  proceeding  against  him  per- 
sonally, he  charged  the  proclamation  not  merely  as  a  treacherous 
design  and  wanton  outrage,  but  as  an  '  utt^r  illegality ;'  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  pledged  himself  to  prosecute  each  of  the  five 
persons — the  Privy  Councillors — who  had  signed  the  proclama- 
tion. Of  course  he  never  had  any  such  design;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  waiting  orf  Grcecas  Kalendas  for  his  prosecution, 
took  the  initiative,  and  having  had  informations,  chiefly  founded 
on  the  proceedings  at  Mullaghmast,  sworn  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, against  Mr.  O'Connell,  his  son,  Messrs.  Steele  and  Ray  (his 
chief  coadjutors  in  the  Repeal  Association),  Dr.  Gray,  editor  of 
the  Freeman  s  Journal,  Mr.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Pilot,  Mr. 
Duffey,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Tyrrell 
and  Tiemey,  two  priests,  for  an  unlawful  and  seditious  conspiracy, 
they  were  all  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

This  measure,  the  natural — and  indeed,  we  think,  inevitable- 
consequence  of  the  proclamation^  was  received  with  a  surprise 
rather  affected,  we  suspect,  than  real,  by  the  parties  themselves 
and  their  immediate  adherents ;  but  it  produced,  as  the  procla- 
mation had  before  done,  a  comparatively  slight  effect  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  This  apathy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
greater  throughout  the  country  than  we  should  have  expected, 
must  of  course  have  been  very  mortifying  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  To 
be,  within  one  fortnight  from  his  coronation  at  Mullaghmast, 
where  he  dejied  the  usurping  Government  of  the  Saxon,  arrested 
by  a  Saxon  tipstaff,  carried  before  a  Saxon  justice,  and  held  to 
bail,  like  Jack  or  Tom,  under  all  the  vulgar  formalities  of  Saxon 
law,  was  a  sharp  trial  of  temper.  We  do  not  refuse  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  the  merit  of  having  now  assumed,  as  he  had  before 
done  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation,  the  best  attitude  the  case 
-admitted  of — an  attitude  that  invested  his  constrained  obedience 
to  the  law  with  the  show  of  something  of  personal  dignity,  by 
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publisbing,  on  the  sam^  ^tf  tlmt  be  was  beM  to  \mi,  two 
addresses,  exhorting  the  people  to  keep  the  peace»  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  convinced  that  the  people  did  not  need  this  injune* 
tion — that  the  peace  would  have  been  just  as  well  kept  without 
Mr.  O'ConneU's  proclamations;  and  that  the  issuing  of  them 
was  rather  a  device  for  saving  the  Hibernian  dignity  of  King 
Malachy*s  successor,  than  ft^r' keeping  the  peace  of  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria. We  roaj  here  riemark — and  it  is  a  most  important  fact,  if 
our  information  be  correct«-«<md  both  Mr.  Francis  Wyse  and 
the  author  of  the  *  Memoir  of  the  Vnian,^  themselves  Roman 
Catholics,  corroborate  the  opinion-^that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  less 
direct  influence  on  the  masses  of  the  people  than  is  generally 
supposed — that  his  strength,  as  well  as  lus  modus  Operandi,  is 
almost  esclusivelj  in  the  priestS'-^that  they  are  the  real  arbiters  of 
the  peace  of  Ireland;  and  that>  aUhougb  Mr<  0*Connell  might, 
in  concurrence  with  them,  have  raised  a  eommotion*-^eveo  an 
insurrection,  perhaps  a  rebellion — he  could  noty  without  that 
organic  power,  have  made,  even  if  he  had  wished  it,  so  much  as 
a  riot.  In  this  particular  oasC'  we  are  oonviiiced  his  proclama- 
tions had  no  other  intention  or  effect  tham  to  break  his  own.  fall, 
and  to  conceal  under  the  air  of  obedience  to  his  mamkUe  a 
very  apparent,  and,  ther^  can  be  no  doubt,  a  very  distressing 
indifference  to  his  person. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  pursued  its  own  steady  course. 
What  was  Mr.  O'ConnelFs?  Did  he  attack  the  proclamation? — 
did  he  prosecute  the  five  Privy  Councilors  who  had  signed  it? 
Nay — did  he,  with  alacrity — with  even  common  candour — meet 
those  whom  he  had  so  often*  dejled  to  legal  combat  ?  Was  be 
now  ready  to  support  boldly,  or  even  ftiirly,  the  opinions  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  authoritatively  volunteered  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  own  proceedings? — NoUiing  like  it-«-instead  of 
this  manly  and  constitutional  Irne  of  defence,  he  betook  himself  to 
a  course  of  subterfuge,  delay,  and  evasion,  which  proved  that  be 
was  equally  well  aware  that  his  legal  doctrines  were  unsound,  and 
that  bis  personal  position  had  become  perilous. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  altered  policy  were  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  after  the  arrest, 
16th  October.  Mr,  J.  A.  O  Neil  was  called  to  the  ehair-^a 
gentleman  who  had  not  heretofore  appeared  in  these  af&irs, 
and  who  opened  the  scene  with  a  long  speech  in  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration quite  novel  in  that  place.  He  announced  'that  Mr. 
OConnell  was  about  to  appear  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  respected  that  palladium  of  our  liberties  too  much  to 
prejudge  the  case;  but  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert  Mr. 
O^ConncU's  loyalty  as  well  as  that  of  the  Association: — though  a 
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CathoUe  hinselfi  be  depr^eated  all  rwgh  and  intemperate  language^ 
ond  dwelt  particiiburlj  ob  the  ceoessity  of  distisivg  the  word  SaxoK> 
at  it  ofiTended  many  perspcs.'  Mr.  O'Connell  here  exclaimed — 
*  I'll  give  it  up  at  once  o^  your  requfiU.^ ,  This  was  received,  we  arc 
tdd*  with  ^cheers  BxiA  laugliterJ'  .  We)l  might  the  audience  clteer 
when  ihey  recollected  that  this  was  onlj  the  15th  day  since  t^ic 
solemn  (Jofnndjwtum  of  the  Saxops  at  MullaghmaH : — ^well  might 
ihey  lamgh  when  ihey  were  told  that, the. renunciation  was  not  to 
be  undetstood  as  made  from  a  sense  pf  decency  or  in  a  spirit  of 
-conciliation  towards  the  Protestants,  but  simply  at  the  request  of 
Mr,  CfNeil;  and  asMa:*  -O'Wefl  had,  as  we  b?Lve  seen,  opened 
hiiE^  speech  by  announcifig  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  was  soon  to  appear 
•befcre  a  Jtiry*--of  whom  in- all  probability  many  might  be  Saxons 
— who  could  bat  have  laughed  at  this  attempt  to  propitiate  them 
by  a  verbal  'CDnQe$sioki,|5Q'iingracious]y  made?  Amidst  other 
eligfat'butr  significant  circumstances  u^  this  meetipg  that  marked 
•a  change  of  tone,  though. not,,  we  fear,  of  temper^  was  the  follow- 
ing Z-n^ 

*  A  letter  h^ing  re&d  from  the)apeTative  butchers  of  Dublin,  enclosing 
a  eontyibution  6f  dO/.«  spring  the  term  '^base'*  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Gnvemment-^the  chainniaioeelo  protest  against  the  letter  being  re* 
oeived,  as  it  was  too  forcibly  Forded,  tliough  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
the  writers  every  credit  for  patriotism.  (He^,  hear.)  Mr.  O'Connell 
admitted  that  the  word  ''  base**  was  too  s^ong,  and  must  be  erased,  or 
the.docun^exit  rigected** 

Yet '  basb'  wasy  as  we  have  aeen>  the  very  word  applied  a  few 
days  befcbre  by  Mf  #  O'ConneU's  very  self,  in  that  very  place,  to 
the  very  same  conduct  of  the  G(»vemment. 

!  '  Another  incident  of  this  altered  policy,  which  occurred  on  this 
^occasion/  has  subsequently  he^QOme  important  Some  Irish  Whigs, 
'Who,  though  they  would  not  identify  themselves  with  the  Repeal 
paHy,  were, willing*  to  find.n  coqupqoq  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite  against  the  ^ini0try>  had  Sov  some  time  past  thrown  out 
«ome  l^oae  prc^'ects  for  a  Federative.  Union — by,  which  Ireland 
was  to  have  a  local  parliament  for  local,  purppses,  though  still  in 
general  concerns  subject. to  the  idoperial  JLcgislature :  this  notable 
acbeme  hoii, hitherto  met  Jio  countenaQce,  and  was  hardly  noticed 
by  either  of  the  gjreat  parties^-^bul  now,  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
found  tbaltthe  law  was  .abopt  to  deal  with  his  bolder  plan  for 
'dismembering  the  ,  empirci ,  he  bethought  him  of  this  minor 
iflchemei  and  fanqi^d  ^i  it  >wgl^(  afford  him  a  back  door  to 
escape  ham  the  di/ficuUic^  of  his  M^peal  question,  while  it  would 
enablci  huos  to  continue  uipder  a  safer  mask  his  profitable  agita- 
tion ;,andaccordingly<pn.the(^aw^,da^  on, which  he  renounced  the 
idm  Skx(nh  b<e  Added, '  that  thouglx  bia  own  opinions  about  Repeal 
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were  unchanged,  he  would  be  willing  to  make  oommon  cause 
with  those  who  sought  for  a  local  government  for  local  purposes  ;* 
and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  recollect  that  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review'  for  January,  1844>  there  appeared  a  long  and  abloj 
though  often,  as  we  think,  mistaken,  disquisition  on  Irish  affaini, 
in  which  Repeal  was  utterly  rejected,  while  a  periodical  sitting  af 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  Dublin  was  favourably  noticed. 

All  these  indications  of  an  altered,  or  at  best  a  wavering,  pur- 
pose, alarmed  Mr,  0*Connell's  more  violent  adherents.  It  was 
suspected,  and  even  rumoured,  that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  either  the  Government  or  the  Whigs  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Repeal  agitation ;  and  we  were  startled  at 
seeing  in  the  '  Nation,'  so  late  as  the  2nd  March  in  this  year,  such 
phrases  as  these : — 

*  The  cheers  of  London  [Mr.  O'Connell,  on  appearing  in  the  House 
of  Gommone,  had  been  received  with  cheers  by  the  Opposition]  are  idle 
fascinatiofis  I  Do  these  intriguers  take  Daniel  O'Connell— the  old  agi- 
tator— for  a  dolt  or  a  traitor  ? 

*  Let  no  man  dare  talk  or  dream  of  compromised 

Whether  Mr.  O'Connell  was  at  that  time  negociating  a  new 
Lichfield  House  compact,  or  whether  his  apprehensions,  or  his 
good  sense,  had  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  a  conciliatory  and 
Conservative  (for  even  that  was  suspected)  line  of  pohcy,  we  caa- 
not  sav^  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  country  and  himself 
if  he  had  adopted  such  a  course.  But  whatever  were  his  intent 
tions,  the  masquerade  of  Moderation  and  the  phantom  of  Fede- 
ralism had  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm  the  confidence  otf  the 
public  in  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  the  Government^  and  te 
dispirit  even  the  blindest  and  most  sanguine  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
devotees. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  foUqw  the  legal  procefeding^ 
through  the  numerous  shifts  for  evasion  and  delay  which  were 
now  put  in  practice,  nor  could  we  hope  to  make  them  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader ;  but  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  which 
had  some  bearing  on  the  final  results,  must  not  be  passed  over.     . 

After  a  long  series  of  dilatory  proceedings  had  been  overruled 
seriatim,  the  Attorney-General  (son  of  the  late  Baron  Smith)» 
who  conducted  all  these  contests  with  consummate  ability  and 
slow  but  steady  success,""  served  notices  to  fix  the  trial  for  the 

11th 

*  Tlie  writer  of  an  able  law  argument  on  the  O^Connell  case  in  'Blackwood'i 
Magasme,"  November,  1844,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  IJkigp 
lish  proceedings,  says,  *  As  we  have  mentioned  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  let 
us  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  tealimony  to  the  very  great  ability — ability  of  the 
Ikigh^t  order— with  which  he  iias  discluirged  his  portion  of  the  duty  of  conducting 
^eie  prosecutions.    He  has  niaitifeited  throun^oul-^batiag  a  litdis  irritability  sod 
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|ltb  December.  Tiie  traversers  put  in  aflBdavits  for  a  further 
delay  on  two  grounds :  Jirst,  that^  from  the  magnitude  of  the  case, 
they  had  not  time  to  prepare  for  trial — though  tioo  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  process,  which  two 
months  had  been  spent  in  the  merest  chicanery,  ai^d  though 
Mr,  O'Connell  had  been  for  many  months  previous  taunt- 
ing and  defying  the  Government  to  meet  him  in  a  court  of 
law;  but,  secondly,  because  the  jury-list  for  1843  contained  but 
388  names,  of  which  only  50  or  60  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  traversers  could  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  (three  of  the  nine  traversers,  however — Steele,  Gray,  and 
Barrett — being  professed  Protestants).  Now  this  list  had  been 
made  out  in  October,  1842 — before  any  such  trial  as  this  was 
thought  of,  and  had  served  all  the  purposes  of  civil  and  criminal 
trials  for  the  year  without  a  shadow  of  complaint :  the  Attorney- 
General  was,  therefore,  in  law  and  in  reason,  entitled  to  repel 
this  further  attempt  at  delay,  and  to  insist  that  offences  com- 
mitted in  1843  should  be  tried  by  the  jury^ist  of  1843;  but  to 
avoid  all  possible  imputation  of  unfairness,  he,  with  supereroga- 
tive  candour,  consented  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  1 5th  January, 
when  a  new  jury-list  would  be  in  operation.  The  issue,  as  we 
shall  see,  shows  how  little  deserving  the  parties  were  of  this  ultra- 
courtesy ;  but  we  entreat  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Attorney- General  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  tried  the  parties 
by  the  then-existing  jury-list.  This  fact  subsequent  events  rea- 
der very  important. 

When,  after  several  other  dilatory  proceedings,  the  special  jury 
came  to  be  struck  from  the  balloted  panel  of  48,  the  Traversers,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  struck  off  12  names,  and  the  Crown  struck  off 
12  names — and  immediately  a  clamour  was  raised  that  11  of  the 
12  names  struck  off  by  the  Crown  were  Roman  Catholics.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  law^  and  what  the  use  of  this  peremptory 
method  of  reducing  the  48  to  24,  if  any  limit  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  exercise  of  a  duty  that  the  law  enjoins,  and  of  the  exercise  o| 
which  it  requires  no  explanation?  The  48  names  mtist  be  re- 
duced to  24 ;  and  it  is  idle,  and  worse,  to  inquire  why  this  duty 
is  executed  by  striking  off  any  one  name  rather  than  another. 

strictness  in  petty  details  at  starting — a  self-posKssion,  a  resolute  determination,  a 
capability  of  coping  with  unexpected  difficulty, — a  familiarity,  a  mastery  oyer  the 
details  of  legal  proceedings, — in  short,  a  degree  of  forensic  ability  which  has  been 
fiilly  appeciated  by  the  English  bar.'— p.  559.  This  writer  speaVs  also  in  high  terms 
of  the  Irish  Solicitor^eneml. 

With  regard  to  the  *strictn€U  in  detaih  at  the  outset*  here  criticised,  it  is  only  jus- 
tice to  BIr.  Smith  to  observe  that  the  result  has  shown  how  absolutely  necessary  such 
strictness  was  in  a  case  where  erery  possible  mods  of  personal  initatioD  and  legid 
quibble  was  put  in  practice. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  tbe  case^  that  altfaotiglL 
the  12  names  struck  off  by  the  Traversers  were  all  names  of  Pro^ 
testants,  no  one  ever  thought  of  raising  the  slightest  complaint  on 
that  score  :  a  tu  quoque  would  have  silenced  the  Traversers'  com- 
plaint; but  such  a  reply  would  have  impugned  the  high  character 
of  the  Irish  Protestants^  and  no  one  ever  thovight  of  making  it; 
— while  the  most  violent  proceedings  were  taken^  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  but  throughout  the  countryi  in  resolutions,  ad- 
dresses, and  advertisements,  expressing  the  general  *  indignation. ' 
against  the  * darivy  insult*  of  striking  off  11  Roman  Catholics. 
They  were,  indeed,  struck  off — not,  however,  tis  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  for  reasons  lhat»  if  reasons  had  been  necessary  or  even  admis* 
$ible,  would,  at  the  swearing  of  a  common  jury,  have  justified  their 
exclusion — they  were  aH  members  of  the  Repeal  Association — the 
very  body  which  was  indicted  in  the  persons  of  tbe  Tnrversers  as  a 
conspiracy :  sq  that  they  were  all  really  porticos  criminis.  An 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  show  that  2  of  the  1 1  did  not  fall 
under  this  description ;  but  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them,  though 
not  actually  an  enrolled  member  of  the*  Repeal  Association,  had 
subscribed  the  requisition  for  the  Repeal  meeting  at  Tara ;  and 
the  other  gentleman,  when  struck  off,  was  supposed  to  be  a  Pro* 
testant. 

The  absurd  fury  of  this  outcry  lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  was 
succeeded  by  a  more  serious  difficulty.  In  making  up  the  new 
jury-list  (which  was  done  pending  all  this  tedious  litigation),  it 
was  found  that  of  nineteen  sheets  of  names  from  different  districts, 
which  altogether  should  compose  the  jury-list,  onehv^A  been — by 
some  still  unexplained  accident  or  irand-^^^mislaid  or  stcden,  with* 
out  having  been  missed ;  and  tlie  general  list  was  made  up  short 
of  those  names.  The  extent  of  this  mistake  was  at  first  largely 
exaggerated ;  but  it  turned  out  at  last  thait  the  omission  was  only 
of  19  names,  while  the  general  panel  froxn  which  the  48  had  been 
balloted  still  contained  717.  On  this  state  t)f  the  case  the  Tra-* 
versers'  counsel  challenged  the  array*  The  Attorney-General 
might  have  admitted  the  challenge  and  fallen  back  on  the  only 
legal  panel  that  would  then  have  been  in  existence — that  of  the 
former  year,  1843,  to  which  the  Trmersers  had  before  objected^ 
and  which  contained  only  388  names ;  but  he  would  not  counte- 
nance any  illegality^  though  in  his  own  favour,  and^  he  therefore 
ilemurred  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  objection,  and  the  Court  (Judge 
Perrin  dissenting)  aJlow^.the  demurrer^  and  ordered  the  trial  to 
proceed.  How>  or  by  whom,  this  sheet  of  paper  was  mislaid  oir 
stolen  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace's  office  has  not  yet  been  dis<» 
covered.  Mr.  O  Connell  has,  we  8ee»  lately  given  notice  that  at 
tbo  meeting  of  Parliament  he  will  more  the  ixnpeadimjent  of  the 
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Recorder  of  DubliDj  tbrough  whose  hands  the  lists  [were  to  pais 
in  one  part  of  their  course.;  although  Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  who 
at  the  arguments  supported  the  Traversers'  objection^  expressly 
declared  that  ,  .    ,        , 

*  The  Recorder  knew  no  more  of  it  [the  error]  than  t  did ;  and  I 
think  it  would  he*  iDoostroas  to  Hold  that  a  shadow  of  suspicion  should 
alight  on  him.' — Report^  Trials  p^46* 

The  Clerks  of  the  peace,  their  deputies  and  subordinates,  and 
the  Crown  solicitor,  all  subsequently  made  affidavits  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  spoliationi  in  answer  to  an  affidavit  sworn  by  Mr. 
Pierce  Mahony,  the  Traversers'  solicitor,  to  the  purport  that '  a 
gross,  toilful,  urtd  comift  supppesskm  of  names  from  the  special 
jury  book  had  taken  plocev  and  Chat  such  omission  was  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  the  Traversers.'  How  Mr.  Mahony  could 
swear  that  the  suppression  wfis  wiljkil  and  corrupt,  unless  he  knew 
how  and  by  whom  it  was  accomplished,  wc  cannot  guess.  We 
must  also  observe,  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Magrath — the  deputy 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  who  had  acted  also  in  this 
matter  as  deputy  to  the  Recorder- — himself  a  Roman  Catholic- 
permitted  Mr.  Mahony  and  four  clerks  of  the  Rqieal  Association 
specially  employed  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  have  access  to  the 
original  lists  before  the  book  was  compiled — a  latitude  which  Mr. 
M  agrath  did  not  give  to  the  Crown  offioers.  Neither  the  R  ecorder 
nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  could  have  any  interest  in  com- 
mitting any  irregularity-^  quite  the  reverse — while  from  the  turn  the 
case  has  taken,  such  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Traversers  has 
become  strong  and  evident.  >  As  we  are  told  that  the  matter  is  to 
be  more  solemnly  investigated,  wc  shall  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
the  preceding  statement  of  faots ;  but  we  may  express  our  convic^ 
tioQ  that  if  the  matter  be  probed  to  a  full  explanation,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  eith«r<a  mere  aocident-**as  Mr.  Justice  Cramp- 
ton  in  his  judgment  on  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  thinks — 
or  a  confirmation  of  the  old  law  adage.  Is  fecit  scehts,  cut  prodest-^ 
he  who  profits  by  a  fact^  must' in  a  doubtful  case  be  presumed  to 
have  committed  it. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1844,  the  trial 
commenced,  and  woa  protracted  till  the  12th  of  February,  when, 
after  twenty-five  sittings,  the  jvtry  (bund  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
all  the  Traversers*  We  need  say  nothing  on  the  details  of  the 
trial— the  facts  arc  all'  indispu^Ie,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
verdict  of  guilty  <m  the  metits  and  svhstance  of  the  case  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  impugned  by  the 'subsequent  extraordinary 
reversal  for  error  in  form.  One  only  incident  on  the  trial  affects 
the  p6litical  view  of  the  case,  which  is  our  more  immediate  object. 
Mr.  Sheil,  M.P.,  who  had  not,  we  believe,  for  many  years  prac- 
tised 
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ti9ed  at  the  bar,  appealed  as  counsel  for -Mr.  John  0*ConnelL 
In  the  course  of  one  of  those  brilliant  harangues  with  which  he 
always  dazzles  and  frequently  delights,  however  he  may  fail  to 
convince,  his  auditcH^,  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  have  before  mentioned,  for  a  parliament's  sitting  annually 
for  a  limited  period  in  Dublin  for  strictly  Irish  purposes.  Oar 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  opinion,  though  not  identical,  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Mr.  O'Conneirs  assent  declared  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  on  the  16th  of  October,  1843,  to  the  principle  of 
Federalism.  Its  production  now  by  a  person  of  Mr.  Sheil's  sta- 
tion was  remarkable ; — ^but  not  less  so  what  followed:  this  speech 
was  delivered  on  Saturday  the  27 tb,  and  on  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  on  the  Monday  Mr.  John  O'Connell  craved  licence  of  the 
Court  to  repudiate  as  far  as  applying  to  himself  Mr.  Sheil*s  pro- 
position, and  to  declare  that  ne  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  his  country — an  independent  legislature. 

The  subsequent  proceedings,  by  motions  for  new  trial  and  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  branching  out  into  great  complication,  though 
very  curious  as  exhibiting  the  strongest  anxiety  to  put  oS—perJas 
aitt  nefas — by  sense  or  nonsense~the  evil  day,  are  so  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  public,  and  now  of  so  little  substantive  import- 
ance, that  we  pass  them  over,  and  arrive  at  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  19th  of  June : — Mr.  0*Connell  to  an  imprisonment  of  twelve 
months,  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  to  give  security  for  10,000i,  by  him- 
self and  two  sureties,  for  his  future  good  behaviour ;  the  other 
persons  to  a  fine  of  50/.  each,  and  nine  months*  imprisonment — 
all  in  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.  The  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  place  of  confinement  by  a  small  body  of 
mounted  police,  with^  as  we  are  ixiformed,  as  little  popular  excite- 
ment in  Dublin  as  there  was  in  London  at  the  arrival  of  the  news. 
But,  true  to  the  tactics  we  have  already  explained,  Mr.  O'Connell 
artfully  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  public  indifierence  by  issuing 
another  superfluous  proclamation,  enjoining  the  people  to  keep 
the  peace,  which  they  showed  no  disposition  whatever  to  infringe ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  Ireland  was  ever  more  tranquil  and 
contented  than  during  the  two  months  that  Mr.  0*Connell  was 
confined  in  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  disbelieve  what  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  never  had  been  happier.     Of  course  his 

Eersonal  mortification  must  have  been  great — the  breach  of  all 
is  pledges,  the  failure  of  all  his  prophecies,  the  defeat  of  all  his 
projects,  gave  no  doubt  very  acute  pain :  but  was  it  not  com- 
pensated by  an  interval  of  repose,  the  first  that  he  for  some  years 
could  have  known,  from  the  bodily  toil,  the  mental  vexations,  and, 
^bove  all,  the  awful,  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  rested 
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oi^  bis  conscience  and  on  bis  bead  as  tbe  leader  of  such  masses  of 
ignorance^  fanaticism^  and  passion,  as  might  at  any  moment  have 
slipped  from  bis  c^rasp^  and  involved  tbemselves  and  bim  in  incal- 
culable ruin?  We  truly  believe  tbat  tbe  bappiest  nights  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  spent  for  the  last  twenty  years  were  in  tbe  Rich- 
mond Penitentiary. 

We  now  arrive  at  tbe  last  and  most  important  stage  of  these 
proceedings. 

The  English  public,  and  particularly  the  legal  profession,  bad 
been  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  length  to  which  these  proceed- 
ings had  been  drawn  out — at  the  number  and  variety  of  tbe 
objections  raised — and  at  the  interminable  (as  it  seemed,  and  in- 
deed has  turned  out)  difficulties  which  arose  on  every  step  of  the 
case.  It  was  pretty  generally  thought  to  exhibit  a  peculiarly  Irish 
mode  of  doing  business— but  it  was  not  so :  the  difficulties  were 
all  of  the  Traversers'  creation ;  the  case  of  the  Croi^  was  got  up 
and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  legal  precision,  professional  skill, 
and  personal  ability,  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  and  which, 
in  so  long  and  complicated  a  proceeding,  was  h«rdly  to  be  expected 
— with  nine  traversers,  separately  defended  by  seventeen  counsel, 
against  charges  of  conspiracy,  comprising  numerous  overt  acts 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  great  variety  of  place — 
both  traversers  and  counsel  intent  and  astute,  above  all  things,  to 
pick  holes,  find  flaws,  and  make  delay:  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  think  that  Westminster  Hall  would  not  have  made 
cleverer  work  of  it  than  tbe  Four  Courts ;  nay,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  supreme  court  adjoining, 
have  worse  confounded  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  extent  and 
intricacy  of  the  original  proceedings. 

Tbe  prisoners  brought  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Jt  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  and  indeed  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, to  enter  into  all  the  technical  details  of  this  very  complex 
process.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  •readers  a  common 
sen^e  view  of  tbe  two  or  three  main  points,  which,  cleared  of  the 
technical  details,  are  pr^^nant  with  considerations  and  conse* 
quences  of  permanent  importance — ^far  greater,  we  think,  than 
even  the  case  from  which  they  spring. 

In  tbe  first  place  a  xorit  of  error  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
substantial  merits  of  the  original  case,  but  only  with  any  '  mami- 
FJ28T  ERROR  to  the  great  damage  of'  tbe  mrties  (so  runs  the  writ), 
which  may  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Kecord,  which  record  ia 
the  documentary  history  of  the  proceedings — not  the  evidence— 
nor  counsel's  speeches — ^nor  judges'  charges — but  what  we  may 
almost  call  the  skeleton  of  the  case,  and  which  is  so  much  matter 
of  ionn  in  criminal  cases,  tbat  more  is  seldom  done  than  to  enter 
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the  verdict  on  the  indictment,  and  the  ftiH  record  id  rarely,  if  ever 
made  up,  unless  -Yihen  called  for  by  writ  of  error.  Wo  notice 
this,  to  expose  the  strange  assertion  of  Mr.  0*Connellj  who  it 
reported  to  have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  reversal  of  jttdg« 
ment  on  error  was  a  reversal  on  the">wm/».  '  We  by  no  m^ans 
say  that  cases  may  not  be  supposed  in  which  ^sffor  mty  collar 
terally  involve  tbe  merifs-^huX  it  is  very  unusual,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext,  or  even  colour  for  such  an  a»- 
Tseriion  ;  and  we  also  would  observe,  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
writ,  the  error  should  be  ho  idle  quibble — ^no  new-fangled  sub- 
tlety— but '  manifest  error  to  the  damage  of  the  party.** 

There  were  eleven  counts  in  the  indictment,  ail  charging  the 
Sfatoe  conspiracy,  but  under  the  different  forms  which  it  waB 
possible  that  on  the  trial  the  fads  might  assume; — ^bUt  though 
the  several  counts*  do  generally;  vand  did  in  this  case  relate  only 
to  one  offence,  they  are  technically  supposed  to  apply  to  difiercdt 
offences.  Formerly  indictments  generally  consisted  of  one  count ; 
the  practice  of  numerous  counts  is  comparatively  modern,  occa- 
sioned by  the  suhtletj  *  with  which'  a  single  mode  of  putting  the 
case  was  frequently  defeated.'  In  old  times  criminal  Justice 
fished  with  a  hook ;  she  is  now  forced  to  use  a  72^-*-and  the 
meshes  are  not  always  secure : — but  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
case  in  which  judges  hat^  volunteered  to  make  a  rent  where  no 
weakness  had  ever  before  been  found,  or  even  imagined. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  writ  of  error  the  English  Judges  attended 
the  House  of  Lords^-^as  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  all  cases  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  law  and  constitution  of  Parliament, 
though  in  practice  their  attendance  is  confined  to  cases  of  special 
importance.  Blackstone  says,  *  the  Lords  have  a*  right  to  be 
Tittcnded,  and  constantly  are,  by  the  common  law  judges  for  their 
advice  in  points  of  law,  ^nd  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  therefore  haVe  their  reghlar  writs  of  summons 
issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament,  dd  tractandum 
et  consilium  impendendum,  though  not  ad  tonsentiendum*'^(l 
Com.  168.) 

The  hearing  lasted  six  days— from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. The  Peers  most  constantly  present  were  the  Chancellor, 
Lords  Brougham^  Cottenham,  and  Campbell.  Lord  Dcnman 
sat  in  his  own  court  on  the  fyh  and  10th.  Several  lay  lords  (as 
those  ^not  learned  in  the  law^  are  called)  appeared  to  follow 
the  case  with  interest;  and  other  Peers  attended  more  or  less 
regularly.  The  attending  Judqe^  were.  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
Justices  Patteson,  Williams,  and  Coleridge  of  the  Queens  Bench 
' — Coltman  and  Maule  of  the  Common  Pleas — Barons  Parke  and 
Aldersonof  the  JStcAejfter.  '  Sir  Fredetidc  Pollock  did  not  attend, 
-    *  having 
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hmxxg  9M  Altomey-General  advised  the  Crown  in  the  early  p«krl 
of  the  proceedingB ;  Juftice  Erskioe  was  ill ;  aad  Justicea  Wights 
mvky  nolfe^  and  Cretswell  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  cur* 
rent  business  of  Westminster-hall. 

At  the  dese.of  the  furgument  certain  questions,  embracing  all 
the  points  of  the  case*  were  drawn  up  by  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  opinion  of  the.judges»  but,  being  called  away  Xo.  circuit,  they 
were  unable  to  deliver  their  judgments  till  the  2ad  of  September. 
The  questions  happened  to  be  eleven,  and  the  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment were  also  eleven — but  this  coincidence  was  merely  acci- 
dental^  and  the  members  had  no  relation  to  each  other*  The  result 
of  the  answers  of  the  jiudges  was  this,  that  nine  outof  the  bleven 
counts  of  the  indictment  were  good,  and  that  two  counts,  the 
sudh  and  sevenths  did  not  point  out  with  certainty  the  parties 
intended  to  be  intimidated  by  th^  demonstration  o/forcei,  and  were 
therefore  insufficient  tu  law.. .      . 

So  far  the  judges  were  unanimcus*  There  were  some  questions 
on  the  findings  of  the  jury  on  some  counts,  and  we  have  seen 
strong  reasons  alleged  to  impugn  the  decision,  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  counts;  *  but  we  pass  over  all  such  details:  ninb  of  the 
counts  were  good,  and  concerning  four — the  eiffhtli,  ninths  tenth 
and  eleventh-T-na  doubt  whatsoever  had  been  raised  1 

As  the  eleventh  may  be  said  to  be  the  essence  of  the  whole,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  it  in  extenso*  It  charged  the  traversers  with 
a  conspiracy — 

*  to  cause  and  procure  large  numbers  of  persons  to  meet  and  assemble 
together  in  divers  places,  and  at  divers  times,  within  Ireland,  and  by 
means  of  unlawful,  seditious,  and  inflammatory  speeciies  and  addresses, 
to  be  made  and  delivered  at  the  said  several  places,  on  the  said  several 
times,  respectively,  and  also  by  means  of  the  publishing,  and  causing 
and' procuring  to  be  published,  to  and  amongst  the  subjects  of  her  said 
Majesty,  divers  unlawful,  malicious,  and  seditious  writings  and  composi* 
tions,  to  intimidate  the  Lords  Spirittial  and  Temporal^  and  the  tiom* 
mom  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  thereby  to  effect  and  bring  about  changes  and  alterations 
in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  as  now  by  law  established.' 
On  the  validity  of  this  and  the  three  precfefding  counts  there  was 
not  even  a  question.  Now  up  to  that  day  it  was  the  known, 
established,  and  confirmed  law  of  England — ^known  to  every 
practitioner — established  by  invariable  usage,  and  confirmed  by 
all  authority — that  one  good  count  was  sufficient  to  sanction  a 
judgment  given  generally  on  a  whole  indictment.  And  this  is 
not  merely  law,  but  common  sense— -for  why  are  several  counts 
introduced,  but  only  because  some  of  them  may  be  defective-— 

«  8m  the  Article  in  < Bkckwoodi  Magasine '  before  owitioDed. 
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tjecausc  in  the  uncertainty  of  undelivered  evidence,  and  In  the  sfiS 
greater  uncertainty  of  judicial  opinions,  it  is  next  to  impossible  X6 
determine  what  single  mode  of  statihg  the  case  might  not  be  found 
or  fancied  liable  to  exception  ? 

But  this  was  now  for  the  first  time  contefttM,  and  the  ground 
was  this — that  as  the  judgment  was  general,  and  sentenced  '  Da- 
niel O'Connell  for  hi$  said  offences  to  be  imprisoned  and  fined/ 
that  the  whole  or  at  least  some  portion  of  the  punishment  might  by 
possibility  have  been  awarded  on  the  insufficient  counts.  On  this 
{x>int — the  only  one  in  which  the  judges  were  not  unanimous 
against  the  appellants — Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Justices  Patteson, 
Maule^  Williams,  Coleridge,  and  Barons  Alderson  and  Gurney, 
amwered  that  the  judgment  was  good.  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  dis- 
sented, and  Mr.  Baron  Parke  doubted.  Aware  that  this  is  not 
%  fit  occasion  for  entering  into  a  legal  argument  on  questions 
merely  technical,  we  shall  only  express  our  humble  concurrence 
In  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges,  and  ofiTer  a  few  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  opinion*  of  the  two  dissentient  Judges — 
bpinions  which  appeaf  to  us  to  be  very  inadequate,  either  in  logical 
or  legal  reasoning,  to  carry  the  important  decision  which  has  been 
founded  on  them. 

Both  these  Judges  set  otit  with  a  full  admission  that  the  law  and 
the  practice  had — up  to  that  hour — never  been  so  much  as  ques- 
tioned.  But  their  modes  of  getting  rid  of  that  authority  are  very 
different,  and  equallj,  we  think,  unsatisfactory — ^Mr.  Justice  Colt- 
man  giving  us  a  conclusion  without  premises,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Parke  premises  without  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Justice  Coltman  does  not  deny  that  the  positive  dicta  of 
the  most  eminent  Judges,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their  head — the 
exact  precedents  of  some  cases — the  plain  analogies  of  others — 
and  the  general  ^  opinion  of  all  lawyers,  have  been  contrary  to  the 
opinion  which  he  has  adopted ; — ^but  he  thus  concludes  : — 

*  It  may  be  said  the  rule  against  which  I  am  arguing — [not  giving 
judgment,  but  etrguing  against  a  role]  is  convenient  in  practice.  It 
may  be  so,  but  such  a  rule  seems  to  me  ndther  comsistent  with  the 
<Ugnity  of  the  lano  as  U  science^  nor,  what  is  more  important,  does  it 
tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  substantial  justice.' 

We  might  defer  to  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  as  a  professor  of  *  the 
dignity  of  the  law  as  a  science,*  but  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether 
m  theoretic  notion  of  '  the  dignity  of  the  law  as  a  science  *  is  the 
sound  and  safe  rule  for  interpreting  the  common  law  of  England 
*-**the  €Lxiomatic  duty  of  a  judge  being,  jus  dicere,  rum  dare; — 
«nd  as  little  can  we  agree  that  the  releasing  a  convicted  and 
properly  tonvicted  criminal,  on  a  mere  point  of  form,  never  before 
thought  of,  is  'promoting  the  substantial  ends  of  justice  J* 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke,  though  he  has  evidently  taken  more  pains 
with  his  judgment,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  take  a  better,  thougfi 
it  may  be  a  more  plausible,  position  in  this  argument — ^indeed^ 
we  think,  by  an  ingenuity  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Coltman, 
and  something  of  that  'nimia  subtilitas'  which  my  Lord  Coke  him- 
self reprobates — rather  a  worse.  He  too  begins  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  all  his  life  he  had  been  of  the  old  opinion :— ■ 

*  I  had  certainly  considered  it  to  be  a  settled  rule  and  well  established^ 
eper  since  I  was  in  the  prqfessianj  that  in  criminal  cases  a  judgment 
warranted  by  one  good  count  toould  be  good,  I  must  say  that  it  was 
with  some  surprise  that  I  beard  that  proposition  disputed  at  your  lord- 
shipif  bar? 

Sir  James  Parke  has  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeard  a  Judge  of 
great  eminence  and  authority ;  he  has  gone  some  thirty  and  odd 
circuits ;  he  had  tried  and  condemned^  transported  and  executed, 
we  know  not  how  many  criminals,  before  he  received,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1844,  this  new  and  'surprising''  light  on  the 
doctrine  of  indictments.  Should  we  not  be  entitled  to  bring  a 
writ  of  error  against  the  whole  of  the  learned  Baron's  judicial 
life?  But  we  leave  the  argumentum  ad  Iiominem,  to  look  at  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  endeavours  to  get  over  the  momentous 
contrast  between  the  practice  of  his  whole  life  and  his  opinion  of 
yesterday. ,  He  is  evidently — and  as  a  humane  and  conscientious 
man  would  naturally  be — much  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  may  have  suffered  punishment  under  the 
old  administration  of  the  law;  and  he  hastens  to  quiet  his  own' 
and  other  consciences  by  this  consideration,  that  though  he  now 
sees  a  necessi^  for  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  counts 
in  minor  cases,  there  is  no  such  necessity  where  the  penalty  is 
death  or  ti^ansportation  for  life :  that  is,  in  the  higher  and  more 
critical  cases,  the  new  rule  goes  for  nothing,  because  a  man  can- 
not be  twice  hanged  or  twice  transported  for  life.  We  must  give 
it  in  his  own  remarkable  words : — 

*  Because,  to  put  upou  record  a  judgment  that  a  person  should  be 
hanged  or  transported  for  life  more  than  once  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous, and  to  savour  of  absurdity — ^therefore  in  such  a  case  the  judg- 
ment may  be  good.' 

It  would  certainly  be  '  superfluous  to  hang  a  man  twice;'  but  not, 
according  to  the  Baron's  doctrine,  to  sentence  him  twice — ^because, 
nnce,  ex  hypothesis  each  count  is  a  separate  indictment,  and  some 
mfty  be  good  and  some  bad,  it  would  be,  according  to  his  theory, 
necessary  to  enter  judgment  on  each,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
really  separate  indictments*  But  admitting,  as  we  readily  do,  to 
the  learned  Baron,  that  the  case  he  puts  does  '"  savour  of  absurdity* 
we  must,  on  the  othev  hand,  most  confidently  assert,  that  to  that 
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absurdity  his  premises  inevitably  lead*  He  Ihat  immtiztlef  a 
theory  must  abide  by  all  its  risks,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke  is  bound 
therefore  to  accept  ^e  whole  consequences  and  responsibilities  of 
his  new  doctrine,  however  absurd  or  unpleasant  they  may  be. 
And  as  to  the  argument  itself,  we  know  not  how  we  could  have 
better  disposed  of  it  than  by  what  Mr.  Baron  Parke  himself  inad- 
vertently suggests — the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Mr.  Baron  Parke 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  can  imagine  but  two  theories  upon 
wliich  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  whole  professional  life  can 
be  defended,  and  he  repudiates  them  both.  The  first  is  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Court  below  knew  which  counts  were  good  and 
which  were  bad,  and  passed  the  sentence  on  the  good  ones. 
'  This,*  he  seems  to  say  (for  the  phrase  is  somewhat  confused 
from,  we  suppose,  an  error  of  the  press,  but  the  meaning  we 
take  to  be),  *  this  might  hold  if  the  judgment  had  said  only— 
it  is  tlierejfbre  considered  that  the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned,* 
but  it  adds  'for  his  offences  aforesaid — ^meaning  all  ^A^  offencesJ* 
Now,  certainly,  if  Mr.  Baron  Parke  will  insert  his  own  words  in 
the  judgment,  he  will  make  error;  but  the  judgment  does  not  say 
'  ALL*  the  offences  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke*8  supplying  that 
important  word — ^all* — ^goes  far  to  prove,  that  without  it,  his  ar- 
gument would  be  incomplete.  The  judgment  says  'for  his  offences 
aforesaid,^  and  there  are  in  the  good  counts  abundant  offences  to 
justify  that  statement  Moreover,  by  what  law  or  logic  can  the 
learned  Baron  make  out  that  a  court  of  error  which  denies  certain 
circumstances  to  have  been  offences  in  one  part  of  the  record,  should 
assert  them  to  be  offences  in  another  ?  He  must  not,  we  submit, 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth :  if  they  are  '  offences^  in 
the  indictment,  they  are  *  offences  in  the  judgment ;  if  they  are  not 

*  offences  in  the  indictment,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  stated 
as  'offences  in  the  judgment — particularly  when  there  are  fifty 
other  offences  to  which  the  judgment  indisputably  applies. 

The  second  remedy  which  Mr.  Baron  Parke  considers  as 
having  some  plausibility  in  favour  of  the  judgment  is,  that  it 
(the  judgment)  must  be  supposed  to  apply  to  each  of  the  counts 
separately,  and  thus  to  be  complete  on  the  good  counts,  the  bad 
being  rejected  as  surplusage;  but  this  he  also  refuses,  because 
he  says  '  it  alters  the  language  of  the  record  ;'  and  further,  that 
even  if  it  were  good  as  to  the  imprisonment,  it  cannot  be  said  that 

*  the  same  sum  was  intended  to  be  a  fine  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  Crown 
for  each  and  every  offence,  Primd  facie  at  least  a  part  must  be  for  one 
offence  and  part  for  another ;  and  a  court  of  error  cannot  apportion  it.* 

As  we  do  not  at  all  feel  the  necessity  of  helping  the  case  of  the 
Crown  by  this  remedial  process  thus  suggested  and  thus  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  we  shall  only  obsen'c  on  it  oliterp 
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and  as  a  aamplis  of  the  species  of  tke  logic  employed' in  this  argu- 
ment, that  the  court  of  error  is  not  invited  to  divide  or  apportion 
it — it  is  Baron  Parke  himiself  who,  travelling  out  of  the  ierms  6( 
the  record,  stqiposes,  contrai'y  to  all  antecedent  law,  the  necessity 
of  a  division  and  apportionment,  which  he  says  imist  be  meant 
(he  gives'  no  grounds  for  this  peremptory  expression  'must*) — and 
then  adds,  that  the  division  and  apportionment  which  he  has' thus 
imagined  cannot  be  made.  It  is  easy  to  answer  objections  raised 
and  worded  to  facilitate  the  answer,  and  yet  even  in  this  easy 
process  we  do  not  think  the  Baron  is  very  successful.  And, 
after  all,  he  makes  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  reach  the  practical 
conclusion — the  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  case — viz.,  how  such  minute  and 
hair-splitting  niceties,  on  which  this  able  and  ingenious  Judge 
can  get  no  further  than  to  doubt,  can  constitute  '  manifest  error 
to  the  great  injury '  of  a  party  whose  legal  conviction  on  the  sub- 
stantive charge  is  not  even  questioned: 

The  proceedings  in  the  Hbuse  of  Lords  itself  are  full  of  most 
curious  matter,  and  pregnant,  we  think,  with  serious  results.  We 
can  only  touch  on  the  main  points:  The  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Brougham  supported  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges, 
which  they  combined,  compared,  and  developed  with  great  skill; 
and  confirmed  by  the  full  concurrent  authority  of  their  own  trans- 
cendent intellects.  Lord  Denman  began  by  confessing,  like  every 
body  else,  that,  till  this  case  was  opened,  he  had  never  doubted,  nor 
ever  heard  a  doubt,  that  the  law  was  as  stated  by  the  majority  of 
the  Judges,  and  that  he  had  heard  the  objection  with  great  sur- 
prise— a  declaration  which,  from  so  many  learned  Judges^  we 
should  have  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  such 
was  the  common  law  of  England :  indeed  Lord  Denman  seems 
to  us  to  admit  this  almost  in  terms — for  he  says  this  state  of  the 
law  has  hitherto  '  been  taken  for  granted.^  -  With  all  deference,  we 
should  ask  Lord  Denman  what  are  nine-tenths  of  the  common  law 
of  England  but  law  '  takenfor  granted  f  His  Lordship  adopted, 
without  hesitation,  the  dubious  suggestions  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke 
(though  with  something  like  a  complaint'*'  of  the  hesitation  and 
obscurity  of  his  opinion,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman) ;  but  he  further  differed  from  all  the  Judges  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  majority  of  the  Judges  in  Ireland — in  sJl 
twelf)e-^iti  thinking  that  the  loss  of  the  slip  of  jury  names 
was  fatal   to  the  array.     Lords  Cottenham  and  Campbell  alsa 

*  <  My  right  honoumble  and  letroeil  brDthcor,  Mr.  Bvon  Parke,  was  exposed  to 
some  censure  for  expressing  more  doubt  than  seems  to  be  quile  consistent  with  hit 
holding  a  strong  opinion  on  thfs  point.  Perhaps  he  may  have  done  to.''  And  soon 
a(Ur  he  takes  DOttsidB  to  laiy^  *  My  Itaraed  brodier,  Miv  Justice  Coltman,  wbtMe 
plain,  and  manly  undentandiog  brings  his  argument  before  your  lordships  in  a. 
way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.*— /»(^^a»en/,  p.  39 — 144, 
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adopted  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  two  dissenting  Judges  as 
to  the  vitiating  effect  of  one  bad  count  Lord  Campbell  had  also 
strong  doubts  on  the  jury  point  (which  Lord  Cottenham  did  not 
notice),  and. questioned  the  legality  of  requiring  sureties  for  good 
behaviour.  Thus,  then,  the  law  Lords  were  divided — two  for,  and 
three  against  the  opinion  of  the  Court  below  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  Judges  here:  so  that  a  majority  of  one  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  to  overrule  a  majority  of  10  to  3  of  the  Judges  or 
of  14  to  6  of  the  law  Lords  and  Judges  taken  collectively.  In 
this  strange  state  of  things  some  other  Peers  present  expressed 
a  very  natural  wish  to  record  their  votes;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  a  discussion  in  which  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  thinking  that  a  majority  obtained  by  the  votes  of  lay 
peers  against  the  law  lords  on  a  law  question  might  be  taxed 
with  partiality,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  cha- 
racter of  the  House  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations^ 
advised  those  peers  who  were  '  not  learned  in  the  law '  to  abstain 
from  voting.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  Chancellor — and  the  lay  peers  leaving  the  House,  the  ques- 
tion was,  we  believe  for  the  third  time,  put  and  finally  decided — 
3  to  2  against  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below : — and  the  Chan- 
cellor pronounced  *  The  judgment  is  reversed.' 

We  are  convinced  that  this  was  an  erroneous  decision  ;  and,  we 
fear,  an  unfortunate  one — not  from  its  effect  on  the  O'Connell 
case^  for  we  doubt  that  it  has  given  any  real  encouragement  to  the 
agitation,  and  we  think  that  any  mischief  it  might  have  done  in  that 
direction  would  be  amply  compensated  by  its  having  proved  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  scrupulous — the  over-scrupulous — delicacy 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Government  in  the  administration 
of  justice :  but  we  consider  it  unfortunate  for  deeper  and  more 
permanent  reasons — the  disparagement  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  uncertainties  thrown  over  a  great  and  im- 
portant branch  of  our  criminal  law.  All  that  appears  is,  that  '^^ 
judgment  is  reversed ;'  but  why,  or  upon  which  of  the  numerous  points 
raised-«-~and  which  are,  and  must  be,  of  every- day  occurrence* — 
cannot  be  known,  nor  even  guessed — save  only  from  the  indica- 
tions affortled  by  the  speeches  of  the  peers — which  would  be  vague 
guides  to  pleaders  and  judges.  Lord  Cottenham  dwells  mainly 
an  one  point — Lord  Denman  on  two — Lord  Campbell  on  three 
©r  four ;  and  every  one  of  these  several  points  involves  an  endless 
variety  of  distinctions  and  applications ;  and  we  know  not  how  this 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  can  be  cured  but  by  re-establishing  in 

*  For  instance,  if  the  reversal  can  be  lupposed  to  have  turned  on  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England's  decisire  opinion  as  to  tha  Jtity  Li»t^  no  cause  tried  in  Dublin  within  tbe 
present  yeai  can  be  worth  a  straw. 
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some  future  case  and  b;  a  fuller  court  of  error  (as  we  have  no 
doubt  the  result  must  be),  the  common  law  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  declared  by  the  majority  of  the  Judges  in  both  countries;, 
or  by  the  awkward  and  seldom  successful  operation  of  a  statutable 
correction. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  which  we  look  at  this  decision 
with  equal,  if  not  greater^  concern.  We  confess  that,  with  all  our 
confidence  in  the  Lord  Chancellor^  our  admiration  of  the  great 
sagacity  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  our  respect  for  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  high  and  generous 
motives  which  prompted  their  advice  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
this  occasion,  we  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  its  soundness  in 
point  of  constitutional  law ;  and  we  suspect  that  if  they  had  had 
more  time  for  deliberation  (it  was  the  last  day  of  the  session)^^ 
and  that  the  case  had  not  been  one  from  which  they  were  so 
sensitively  anxious  to  exclude  all  possible  suspicion  of  partiality^ 
they  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  subject  is, 
we  thinks  so  important  as  to  justify  a  few  remarks  from  us.  In 
the  first  place  we  will  observe  that  the  overruling  the  ad\ice  of 
the  Judges,  though  undoubtedly  within  the  discretion  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  proceeding.  In  a 
celebrated  case.  Reeve  v.  Long,  on  a  certain  point  of  law,  the 
Lords,  moved  by  the  hardship  of  the  individual  case,  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Judges;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reproof  of  this  assump- 
tion of  legislative  authority  in  the  Lords,  immediately  brought  in 
the  10  and  11  William  III.,  which  passed  into  a  statute  (2  Chris* 
tiarCs  Blachtcne,  1 70  note).  The  position  and  duty  of  the  Judges 
on  such  occasions  are  very  peculiar.  We  have  seen  that  Blackstone 
says  that  the  House  of  Lords  are  attended  by  the  Common  Law 
Judges,  for  their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  that  they  have  their 
reffttlar  writs  of  summons  ad  tractandum,  et  concilium  impendendum, 
though  not  ad  consentiendum.  The  Judges  therefore — and  not 
some  accidental  number  of  peers  who  happen  to  have  been  called 
to  the  bar — are  the  proper  and  constitutional  guides  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  matters  of  law.  Neither  the  constitution  of  the  country 
nor  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  acknowledge  anything  like 
an  imperium  in  imperiooi  Law  Lords;  there  have  frequently  been 
no  Law  Lords  attending  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on 
them  to  attend : — three  of  those  so  designated — Lords  Wynford, 
Plunket,  and  Langdale — did  not  attend  on  the  late  occasion— if 
they  had,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  Sometimes — as  so 
lately  as  1836 — there  is  not  even  a  Chancellor,  and  every  body 
knows  that  Lord  Denman  himself  was  Chief  Justice,  and  Lord 
Cottenham  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal^  without  being 
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peers ;  and  we  do  not  see  what  claim  Lord  Campbell  can  have  to 
^  be  entitled  to  any  particular  authority  as  a  Law  Lord  above  Lord 
Devon,  or  Lord  Canterbury,  or  Lord  Dunfermline,  or  any  other 
peer  who  has  happened  to  have  held  a  legal  office  or  even  to 
have  been  called  to  the  bar.  Lord  Wharncliffe  himself— one  of 
the  oldest  and  ablest  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England — 
would  be  as  fully  entitled  to  rank  himself  in  this  select  coterie  of 
Law  Lords.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  when  the  Judges  are  not 
specially  summoned,  it  is  decent  and  usual  for  Lay  Lords  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Lords : — but  this  stands  on 
a  principle  directly  adverse  to  the  pretension  in  the  present  case— 
for  the  only  solid  and  constitutional  ground  for  this  deference  is 
that,  when  the  Judges  are  not  present,  the  Law  Lords  are  sup-* 
posed  to  speak  their  opinions.  And  moreover  in  every  case  which 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  of  a  division  for  supporting  or  revers- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  the  Lay  Peers  have  voted.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  King  against  Home  (which  has  several 
points  very  analogous  to  the  O'Connell  case*)  there  was  a  division 
in  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  three  others  voting 
against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  eighteen  Lay 
and  two  Law  Lords  for  it.  The  discretion  and  propriety  of  Lay 
Peers  votii^  against  all  the  Judges  may  be  (and  was  in  that  case 
most  justly)  questioned,  but  no  one  ever  doubted  the  propriety  of 
I^y  Peers  voting  with  the  Judges.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
been  as  far  as  any  man  from  approving  the  notoriously  factious 
conduct  of  the  four  o)>position  Lords  in  Hornets  case,  yet,  when 
he  heard  them  blamed  for  presumption,  he  said — 

•  There  is  no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  Judges  themselves : 
and,  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  they  might 
from  duty  oppose  the  Judges,  who  were  there  only  to  be  consulted.' — 
Boswellf  vol.  iv.  p.  213. 

We^  on  the  same  principle,  do  not  presume  to  censure  Xords 
Denman  and  Cottenham,  or  even  Lord  Campbell  (whom  we  can- 
not recognise  as  a  Law  Lord  in  any  authoritative  sense),  for  dif- 
fering from  the  majority  of  the  Judges :  it  was — if  they  had  a 
strong,  clear  conviction  the  other  way — ^their  duty  as  well  as  their 
right ;  but  we  much  regret  that  other  peers  did  not  exercise  the 
same  right,  and  the  clearer  duty,  of  maintaining  and  confirming 
the  authority  of  those  advisers  whom  the  Constitution  has  as- 
signed to  them,  and  who  are  summoned  to  Parliament — :like 
themselves — for  that  special  purpose.  We  think  that  when  it 
was  proposed  to  make  such  an  innovation  on  the  ancient  and 
up  to  that  hour  unquestioned  law,  all  peers  would  have  been 

*  State  Trials,  xx.  7S7»  inter  alia  it  ditposet  indireetly  Imt  deciiirely  of  Lord 
Campbeira  point  about  the  Recogniiances. 
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justified  in  following  the  oldest  and  noblest  precedent  on  their 
Tolls,  and  exclaiming  as  the  lay  peers  did  of  yore,  when  they  re- 
fused by  acclamation  even  to  listen  to  the  innovating  doctrines  of 
a  body  of  lau)  lords  of  that  day — Nolumus  lkqes  ANOLiiB 
MUTARB.  We  regret  that  some  of  the  challenged  peers  did 
not  happen  to  recollect  and  quote  that  memorable  case.  The 
point  is  surely  too  important  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  so  hasty 
a  way.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  broad  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  first  instance  in  this  case,  that  such  matters  belong  exclu- 
sively to  what  are  called  Law  Lords — and  that  without  any  defi- 
nition of  what  a  Law  Lord  is,  or  any  notice  to  all  Law  Lords  to 
attend — is  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  would — if  confirmed  and 
sanctioned — be  fatal  to,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Houe  of  Lords. 

So  much  we  think  our  duty  to  say  on  this  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary incident — but  we  repeat  that,  as  to  its  effect  in  Ireland,  we 
see  little  cause  to  regret  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  endeavoured  in 
^'ain  to  misrepresent  it  as  having  been  an  absolute  acquittal  on 
the  MERITS — ^that  is,  on  xYie  facts  of  the  case.  This  is  so  glaringly 
false  that  we  really  should  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
O'Connells  having  made  such  an  assertion.  We  find  it,  how- 
ever, reported  over  and  over  again.  We  find  also  that  M  r.  0*Con- 
nell  has  asserted — and  we  see  in  some  of  the  Whig  as  well  as  the 
Radical  prints  a  similar  assertion — that  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  declared  his  monster  meetings  l^al,  and  that 
they  might  henceforward  meet  in  any  numbers  they  pleased. 
Again  we  say  that  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  on  two  counts 
which  stated  that  great  multitudes  of  people  were  assembled^  with- 
out stating  '  with  sufiicient  certainty  the  persons  meant  to  be  intimi- 
dated,* gave  no  pretence  for  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  assertion.  But  if 
he  wants  an  authority  to  his  doctrine^  that  numbers  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  an  illegal  meetings  we  can  help  him  to  tvoo 
— one  which  as  the  inferior  we  put  first,  ourselves — we  told  him 
in  our  Number  for  September,  1843 — 

*•  It  has  been  said  that  the  enormous  numbers  assembled  constitute 
ipso  facto  an  unlawfiil  assembly ;  but  that  is  not  the  case :  numbers 
form  a  most  important  ingredient  in  every  such  question — ^but  mere 
numbers  are  not  in  themselves  illegal :  500,000  persons,  for  instance, 
assembled  to  see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  would  not  be  an  illegal  as- 
sembly.'— Qvart.  Bev,,  Ixxii.  579. 

Our  opinion  he  may  not  have  read  or  valued,  but  he  must  have 
known  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  delivered  in  the  Court 
below  on  his  own  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment — 

*  *Tis  true  mere  numbers  will  not  make  illegality ;  nor  can  armed 
numbers  per  se  make  an  assembly  unlawful — ^multitudes  may  meet  to- 
gether for  innocent,  nay,  for  laudable  purposes,'  &c. 
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So  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  attributing  to  the  reyersal  of  the  judg- 
Bient  a  doctrine  which  that  reversal  did  not  touch,  which  had 
been  already  admitted,  and  which  nobody  doubts,  was  but  another 
of  those  shifts  by  which  he  endeavours  to  cloak  his  defeats,  and 
to  catch  at  a  rag  of  Saxon  authority  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his 
pretences. 

But  he  deceives  nobody — his  followers  no  more  than  himself-^ 
he  and  they  both  know  and  feel  that  though  released  from  Rich* 
mond  Penitentiary  on  a  mere  technical  point — ^the  stamp  of  the 
law  has  characterised  his  offences — and  that,  after  all  his  boastings 
and  bravadoes,  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  convict  whose 
sentence  has  been  reversed  for  a  technical  error. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Government  were  about  to  proceed 
against  him^  he  foresaw — as  how  should  he  not,  who  had  been  so 
many  years  either  practising  or  evading  the  law  ? — ^that  the  law  was 
against  him — that  the  Government  would  defeat  him — and  that  a 
retreat,  more  or  less  hasty — more  or  less  creditable — ^was  his  only 
chance  of  maintaining  even  the  semblance  of  his  arrogated  power. 
We  have  seen  how  suspicious  his  bolder  colleagues  were  of  his 
endeavouring  to  make  some  compromise-^ we  have  seen  how  he 
began  to  flirt  with  Federalism — and  deeply  convinced,  as  he  was, 
that  the  reversal  of  the  writ  of  error  had  very  little  altered,  and 
certainly  not  bettered,  his  condition,  we  find  his  first  appear- 
ance after  that  event  was  in  the  penitential  habit  of  a^^&rd^tsf— 
*  And  binding  l<ow,  and  in  a  boikdman's  key. 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness,' 
he  begged  permission  to  resign  the  Mullaghmast  majesty  of  agi- 
tation into  the  younger  and  abler  hands  of*— 'whom,  for  a 
ducat !'— *  Tom  Steele '—'  Dear  Ray '— '  The  Lion  of  Judah  '— 
one  of  his  own  sons,  or  any  Mac  or  O  of  true  Hibernian  race? 
No ;  of  a  young  Saxon  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Porter — the 
son  of  a  clergyman — the  grandson  of  an  English  clergyman  who 
came  into  Ireland  as  cha^dain  and  private  secretary  to  Lord  Cam- 
den (the  viceroy  whom  of  all  others  Mr.  O'Connell  the  most  con- 
stantly, violently,  and,  let  us  add,  unjustly,  vilifies).  Lord  Cam- 
den had  an  early  opportunity  of  appointing  his  chaplain  to  the 
bishopric  of  Clogher,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune,  which,  together  with  some  church  preferment,  is  enjoyed 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  who  is,  we  are  informed,  an  ac- 
complished and  amiable  gentleman,  much  and  deservedly  ro- 
spected  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  where  his  estate  lies,  and 
where  he  himself  resides.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  like 
that  whole  county,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  is  of  high  Conservative 
politics.  We  feel  considerable  reluctance  in  thus  intruding  into 
the  private  life  of  any  gentletnan,  but  as  Mr.  O^Connell  s  motive  for 
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giving  sach  unexpected  prominenoe  to  Mr.  Pbrler*s  name  caimot 
be  fully  appreciated  without  some  such  explanation^  we  hope  we 
may  be  excused^  and  we  are  careful  not  to  say  a  word  more  on 
such  topics  than  is  necessary  for  our  public  purpose. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  respectable  clergyman,  the  Mr.  Grrey 
Porter  to  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  a  nine-days'  celebrity,  is  still 
a  very  young  man ;  and  it  was,  probably,  as  the  representative  of 
his  father's  property — that  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  for  the  last  year;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken,  as  eldest 
sons  will  sometimes  do,  a  turn  in  politics  radically  different  from 
his  father.  He  has  also  some  literary  pretensions.  He  published 
in  May,  1843,'  a  pamphlet  called  *  Some  Agricultural  and  Poli- 
tical Irish  Questions,'  written  in  that  style  at  once  pert  and  pe- 
dantic, which  is  apt  to  mark  the  transition  state  between  college 
and  the  world,  and  particularly  in  young  Irishmen : — ^his  statements 
are  a  jumble  of  truth,  error,  and  exaggeration,  with  a  strong  bias  to 
the  great  Whig  dogma  that  *  whatever  is,  is  wrong, ^  and  to  the  still 
graver,  because  more  practical,  mistake  of  assuming  that  every* 
thing  that  is  wrong  can  be  made  right  by  this,  that,  or  'tother 
nostrum.  This  pamphlet  deserved  little  notice,  and  excited  none. 
We  at  least  never  heard  of  it  till  we  found  it  quoted  hf  himself  in 
another  pamphlet  published  last  summer,  which  obtained  (not 
certainly  by  any  merit  of  its  own)  more  notoriety.  This  second 
pamphlet  is  written  in  the  same  incoherent — or  indeed  we  should 
rather  say  in  a  wilder  style — and  with  little  or  no  novelty  either 
of  facts  or  arguments,  except  that  he  changes  a  proposition  hinted 
at  in  the  first  pamphlet  for  a  '  triennial  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  Dublin,*  into  the  following 

« NOTICE. 
*  About  Christmas  next,  or  as  soon  as  the  discussion  of  the  federal 
ijuestion  is  ripe  for  details,  I  will,  with  some  Irishmen  who  wish  to  raise 
their  country,  show  how  simply  and  easily,  upon  the  ground  of  common 
sense,  could  be  arranged,  (1,)  A  British  Parliament  of  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain  (which,  by  the  bye, 
would  then  be  much  better  managed  than  at  present) ;  (2,)  An  Irish 
Parliahsnt  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  iDtemal  affairs  of  Ireland; 
(3J  An  Imperial  Parliament  or  Council,  of  so  many  Irish  and 
British  Peers  for  its  Upper  House ;  so  many  Irish  and  British  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  Lower  House  (not  more  than  100  in 
all);  for  all  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Affairs  of  the  Hiberno-British 
Empire,  of  the  common  colonies  and  conquests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Prime  Minister  would  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
whose  members,  chosen  by  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Irish  and  British 
Parliaments,  would  thus  always  be  in  unison  with  their  majority.  Thus 
the  particular  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  would  be  well 
attended  to,. and  could  develop  themselves  freely  at  home;  also  the 
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genend  interests  of  the  wliole  empire;  wliile  the  whole  system  would 
work  in  loyal  harmony  under  the  Soyereign  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Ireland.' 

We  shall  say  something  by  and  by  upon  this  flimsy  project,  but 
our  immediate  object  is  to  exhibit  the  strange  use  that  Mr. 
0*Connell  made  of  it.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
Association  after  his  release^  he  is  reported  to  have  said — 

*  He  (Mr.  0*Connell)  held  in  his  hand  the  pamphlet  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Grey  Porter,  the  Prdestani  High  Sheriff  of  Fermanagh^  who 
said,  '*  that  the  union  of  1801  would  always  draw  away  the  men  of  rank 
and  genius,  who  always  strengthened  a  nation,  from  Ireland "  (hear, 
hear),  and  who  considered  '^  Uiat  the  only  remedy  fof  her  now  was  a 
federal  parliament "  (loud  cheering).  Where  (continued  the  learned 
gentleman)  is  the  curtained  contumelious  little  English  dog  to  dismiss 
Uiat  noble-minded  magistrate  from  the  commission  of  the  peace?  Will 
he  dare  to  supersede  this  gentleman  ?  No,  he  won't — I  don't  want  him 
to  do  so ;  but  I  say  boldly  that  he  lias  not  the  courage  to  make  the  at* 
tempt  (cheers) ;  he  may  supersede  the  ordinary  county  magistrate,  but 
he  will  not  dare  to  dismiss  Grey  Porter  (tremendous  applause).  Mr, 
Porter  deserves  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  tnan^  for  there 
is  a  spirit  of  nationality  throughout  his  pamphlet  which  must  warm  the 
heart  of  e?erY  Irishman ;  and  1  have  only  to  say  that  whenever  he  wishes 
to  join  this  Association,  he  shall  have  his  proper  place  in  this  hall  suit- 
able to  his  rank  and  station.  Is  not  sucn  a  man  worth  conciliating  f 
Would  I  not  give  more  titan  the  Queen^s  ranh  (what  can  that  be  but 
King  Malachy's?)  to  bring  such  a  man  over  to  his  country's  cause? 
Yes,  I  would  do  anything,  make  any  sacrifice  to  mahe  him  Eee  that 
there  was  nothing  dangerous  to  the  constitution  in  that  Association, 
where^  if  he  (Mr.  Grey  Porter)  choose^  he  might  take  the  handle  of  the 
plough  into  his  own  hand,  for  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  no  anxiety 
to  be  a  leader^  and  was  ready  to  go  into  harness  and  put  the  drag  on 
the  wheel  when  necessary  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).' 

We  just  observe  en  passant  that  this  invidious  allusion  to  the 
dismissal  of  magistrates  is  as  unfounded  in  fact  as  indecent  in 
terms.  Mr.  Porter  was  no  Repealer — he  attended  no  Repeal  meet- 
in^rs,  and  never  took  or  countenanced  any  of  those  steps  for  which 
other  magistrates  were  dismissed;  why  then  should  the  Irish 
Chancellor  be  so  insolently  defied  to  dismiss  A^m?  We  are  really 
sorry  to  have  to  expose  at  every  step  such  disingenuous  misre- 
presentations. 

In  Mr.  O'Connell's  hyperbolical  praises  of  Mr.  Grey  Porter, 
our  readers  will  recognise  that  strange  anxiety  we  have  before 
noticed,  to  catch  at  anything  like  Protestant  countcTiance  to  his 
proceedings.  Here  then  was  a  prize ! — a  young  and  clever  Pro- 
testant gentleman — heir  to  a  considerable  estate — the  son  of  a 
Conservative  clergyman — the  grandson  of  a  Protestant  Bishop- 
High  Sheriff  of  the  Orange  county  of  Fermanagh.     All  this 
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soanded  very  fine«  and  perhaps  may  have  duped  the  more  i^orant 
of  his  auditory — but  any  one  who  knew  anything  about  Mr.  Gr^y 
Porter,  knew,  first,  that  he  had  no  more  real  importance  than 
John-a-Nokes  or  Peter  Styles,  and,  secondly,  that  though  he 
professed  himself  a  Whig,  he  had  given  no  countenance  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  Repeal  agitation ;  on  the  contrary,  hear  what  (amidst 
much  more  to  the  same  effect)  he  said  in  May,  1843  :— 

•  While  I  honour  O'Connell  as  the  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  I  look  with  the  greatest  disgust  on  his  mode  of  political 
warfare,  and  cannot  help  regretting  that  in  his  old  age,  instead  of  excit- 
ing the  silly,  but  very  mischievous  passions  of  the  mob,  he  has  not  used 
his  great  influence  to  give  his  country  what  she  so  much  wants,  internal 
peace.' — Questions^  p.  104. 

And  again,  in  the  very  pamphlet  which  Mr.  O'Connell  so 
much  eulogised : — 

'  The  first  practical  step  to  self-government.  We  [Mr.  Porter  and  his 
Whig  federalists]  must  neither  oppose  nor  join  the  0*ConneUite  party. 
It  is,  or  which  is  the  same  in  effect  is  thought,  more  Roman  Catholic 
than  Irish,* — Ireland^  p.  12. 

And  we  could  quote  from  this  genileman^s  pamphlets  passages 
still  more  personally  displeasing  to  the  '  O'CanneUite  party  ^ 
than  even  the  foregoing.  What  then  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  glorification  of  Mr.  Grey  Porter  —  this  miraculous 
disovery  of  a  western  Phoenix — this  offer  of  abdicating  the 
Milesian  croum  in  favour  of  the  young  Saxon  ?  Nothing  but  de- 
lusion— a  mere  cloak  caught  up  by  Mr.  0*Connell  in  the  haste 
and  pressure  of  the  moment,  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  his 
pledges,  promises,  and  prophecies,  and  to  slide  out  of  the  legal 
difficulties  of  Repeal  (to  which  the  prosecution  has  made  him  most 
painfully  sensitive)  into  the  unindictable  foolery  of  Federalism. 

In  pursuance  of  this  very  prudent,  though  not  very  mag* 
nanimous  design,  Mr.  O'Connell  closed  all  proceedings  in  Dublin 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  hastened  to  Derrynane,  where  he  passed 
some  weeks  of  more  tranquillity  to  himself  and  to  Ireland  than 
either  had  enjoyed — except  during  the  Elysian  episode  of  the 
Richmond  Penitentiary — for  many  years ;  but  the  approach  of  the 
annual  rent-day  warned  him  of  the  expediency  of  recalling 
himself  to  the  recollections  of  his  grateful  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  making  some  demonstration  of  his  political  inten- 
tions-^-in  short,  of  feeling  his  way  whether,  under  the  banner  of 
Federalism,  be  should  be  able  to  combine  the  contributions  of  the 
Chapels  with  security  from  any  fresh  interruption  from  the  Castle 
and  the  Four  Courts.  Now  as  everybody  knows  that  the  rent 
and  the  rent-dat  must  have  had  a  most  serious  influence  on  all 
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Mr.  O^Conoeirs  proceedings — rmnt  ^iwouMque  modo  rem — we  shall 
take  leave  to  say  a  word  on  that  topic 

No  one  could,  we  think,  reasonably  object  to  a  demonstration-^ 
pecuniary  as  well  as  honorary — of  the  prratitude  of  the  emanci- 
pated Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  Mr.  O'Connell's  eminent 
services  to  their  cause ;  nor  rc^gret  that  it  were  both  large  and 
lasting :  but  the  incessant  collection  for  so  many  years  of  sudi 
enormous  sums  for  the  support  of  various  political  associations, 
and  the  inquisitorial  and  capitatum^tcuc  style  in  which  the  O'Con- 
nell  tribute  itself  is  levied,  seem  to  be  cruel  and  exorbitant  calls 
on  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  assuredly  been  the  least  benefited 
by  Mr.  O^Conneirs  exertions.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Romanist 
pafriotism  of  Ireland  has  not  more  of  the  ancient  Roman  spirit : — 
'  For  I,'  said  Brutus, 

*  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heavens,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection !' 

The  amount  of  the  0*Connell  tribute  and  the  Repeal  rent  for  the 
last  yfear  (1843)  appears  to  have  been — 

O'Connell  Tribute      .    \     .       £.28,000 
Repeal  Rent 18,500 

£.106, 500* 
And  with  regard  to  the  Repeal  rent,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
such  a  system  of  general,  permanent,  and  unbounded  taxation  of 
a  people  by  private  authority,  for  private  purposes,  or  for  public 
purposes  hostile  to  the  government,  was  never  before  practised, 
and  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  with  the  good  order  and  public  tranquillity  of  any 
country  ;  and  we  think  the  greatest  and  most  disgraceful  anomaly 
ever  exhibited  was  that  which  we  saw  but  a  few  years  since,  and 
may  soon  see  again — the  English  people  subscribing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  to  rescue  from  absolute  starvation  a  popu- 
lation from  whom  were  wrung  every  year  some  sixty  or  serenty 
thousand  pounds  (exclusive  of  the  O^CamteH  tribute)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  and  maintaining  the  deadliest  and  mi>st  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  their  benefactors.  This  monstrous  ingratitude,  how- 
ever, is  an  evil  which,  when  misery  knocks  at  her  door,  the 
charity  of  England  will  never  attempt  to  cure  but  by  increased 
benevolence. 

•  Wettk»tlineiQinift«mthe«c«mn(SMidciUm«tMofteReptiljMn^ 
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The  RENt-bAT  wag  fixed  for  Sunday  the  17th  of  November ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  October  (dated  in  the  Pilot  newspaper  2nd 
of  October,  we  presume  by  mistake)  Mr.  O'Connell  addressed 
from  Derrynane  a  long  and  laboured  letter  to  the  Repeal 
Association,  declaring,  after  a  deal  of  circumlocution^  that 

*  for  my  own  part  I  will  own  that,  since  I  have  come  to  oontempkUe  the 
specific  differences,  such  as  they  are,  between  "  simple  Repeal "  and 
•*  Federalism,"  I  do  at  present  ^p^/  a  preference  for  tk€  Federative  plan^ 
as  tending  more  to  the  ntUOy  of  Irdond  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
connexion  with  £ngUnd  than  the  mode  of  simple  Repeal.' 
In  other  portions  of  the  letter  be  stated  that  '  the  Federalists 
mnst  have  observed  that  there  had  been,  out  of  deference  to  them 
and  in  expectation  of  their  plan,  a  pause  in  the  Repeal  agitation;' 
and  he  invites  all  parties,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  were  in 
any  degree  dissatisfied  with  the  Union — ^in  which  class  he  ranked, 
most  unjustly,  we  believe, '  many,  many  Protestants,'— to  '  meet  on 
this  common  ground  of  Federalism.' 

This  letter,  which  was  a  virtual  and  almost  direct  abandonment 
lit  'simple  Repeal' — as  Mr.  0*ConneIl  by  another  palliative  dis- 
tinction now  called  that  object  for  which  he  had  so  lately  made 
such  gigantic  efforts,  and  to  the  unquaKfied  attainment  of  which 
he  had  so  sol^nnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  himself  before  God 
and  man — this  letter,  we  say,  made  more  sensation  in  England 
and  amongst  the  Irish  loyalists  than  Mr.  O'Connell's  manifestoes 
were  wont  to  do ;  and  many  well-meaning,  but  not  very  far-seeing 
people,  began  to  wonder  'whether  Mr.  O'Connell  was  in  earnest, 
and  whether  he  really  expected  that  any  Protestants  would  join 
him ;'  but  no  sensible  person  who  had  watched  the  course  of  these 
proceedings  could,  we  think,  have  any  doubt  that  it  was  a  mere 
momentary  expedient  to  tide  over  the  rent-day  without  compro- 
mising either  his  power,  his  person,  or  his  purse — and  to  gain 
time  for  concocting  some  equally  profitable,  but  less  perilous, 
mode  of  maintaining  his  individual  supremacy. 

But  it  would  not  ffo  doum  with  the  more  violent  of  his  own 
party  in  Ireland.  It  appeared,  indeed,  to  us — very  inadequate 
judges,  we  confess — that  some  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  more  affluent  and  respectable  of  the  laity,  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  escaping,  by  the  Federal  or  any  other  compromise, 
out  of  the  tumultuous  and  dangerous  courses  in  which  they  had 
been  gradually  and  somewhat  reluctantly  involved — and  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  seemed  very  indifferent  about  the  matter,. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  there  was  a  large  and  powerful  body 
— particularly  in  the  Repeal  press — whom  all  their  deference  for 
Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  reconcile  to  this  retrogression.  We 
have  seen  that  the  younger,  bolder,   and  abler  Repealers,  the 
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arowed  Separatists  represented  by  the  Nation,  had  already  taken 
umbrage  at  some  indications  of  temporising  and  compromise  on 
the  part  of  Mr,  O'Connell — and  the  editor,  Mr.  Dufly,  one 
of  the  Traversers,  now  addressed  to  his  hesitating  leader  a 
strong  and  direct  remonstrance,  signed  with  his  name.  This 
nmtiny,  and  the  '  venit  summa  dies  et  inexorahile  tempus '  — 
the  near  approach  of  the  rent-day — were  irresistible;  and  on 
the  8th  of  November  Mr.  O'ConncU  published  a  long  apolo^ 
getical  letter,  in  which  he  recanted  Federalism  and  returned  to 
simple  Repeal.  The  legerdemain  of  this  whole  afiair  is  too  trans^^ 
parent  to  deceive  any  eye — but  closer  examination  will  detect 
numerous  wires  by  which  the  puppet-  show  was  worked :  one 
may  be  selected  as  a  specimen. 

Mr.  Grey  Porter  had  said,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  ^  Notice,'  that 
his  plan  of  Federation  would  not  be  ready  till  Christmas.  This 
was  an  additional  advantage  to  the  dilatory  policy  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell;  and  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  October,  he  quoted  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Grey  Porter's  '  Notice,'  and  stated  that  of  course 
his  final  resolution  about  Federalism  could  not  be  taken  till  after 
he  had  seen  this  plan — that  is,  after  Christmas — ^three  good  months 
gained — but  lo !  we  find  that  by  the  8th  of  November,  tinder  the 
keen  spurs  of  Mr.  Duffy,  he  overleaps  this  barrier ;  and  without 
waiting,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  for  the  Federative  plan,  returns 
per  saltum  to  the  true  Catholic  faith  t>f  simple  Repeal.  Hear  his 
own  words :— • 

*  Mr.  Grey  Porter  has  pledged  himself  to  produce  his  plan  of  Fede- 
ration before  the  end  of  the  present  year;  and,  judging  from  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  to  the  last  degree  probable  that  he  will  redeem  that  pledge. 
Let  us,  however,  in  the  mean  time  exert  all  our  energies  to  forward 
the  Repeal  cause^  as  if  this  interlude  had  not  occurred,* — Letter^ 
8th  November. 

Interlude  !  What  could  we  add  so  full  of  meaning  as  that 
one  word? 

Before  we  close  this  topic — as  we  have  followed  the  ascending 
scale  of  Mr.  O'ConnelVs  Federalism,  it  is  worth  while  to  mark 
the  descending  notes  of  his  recantation,  which  are,  like  the  whole 
course  of  his  proceedings,  consistent  in  nothing  but  inconsistency. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  12th  of  October  he  announced  his 
preference  of  the  principle  of  Federalism  to  that  of  simple  Repeal 
— but,  as  to  details,  'the  Federalists  had  not  yet  spoken  out. 
Mr.  Grey  Porter  has  promised  his  project ;  but  the  time  unthin 
which  he  toas  to  produce  it  [Christmas]  has  not  yet  arrived.^  Yet  on 
the  8lh  of  November,  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Porter's  project, 
he  in  a  cloud  of  verbiage  gives  tlie  ffo  by  to  Federalism,  and  con- 
cludes 
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clodes  «  Hurrah  for  Repial  ! '  Bat,  to  soften  the  sixklen 
transitioii,  he  promises  that 

*  whenever  the  Federalists  shall  annoufice  (heir  plan^  it  will  be  received 
with  deference  and  respect— ^n^,  if  compelled  by  our  principles  to  reject 
it,  it  will  be  rejected  with  the  most  conciliating  courtesy,^ 

However,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  at  a  great  dinner  at  Li- 
merick (of  which  we  shall  say  more  presently),  he  throws  the 
Federalists  overboard  altogether,  and  dismisses  them  with  a  spe-* 
cies  of  '  deference  and  cQwrteeu  too  habitual,  we  regret  to  say, 
with  Mr.  O'Connell.  He  calls  them>  in  contemptuous  dcrision> 
'  poor  feath^less  animals ;'  and  says  that  they  meant  to  put  an 

*  extinguisher  on  Repeal ' — the  extinguisher  being  his  own  delibe- 
rativeiy  ^  preferred '  plan  of  Federalism.  How  was  it  that  he  had 
been^  three  toeehs  before,  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  distinguish  aa 
'  extinguisher*  from  an  olive  branch  ? 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  in  a  speech  in  Dublin,  he  says  that 
'  he  invited  the  Federalists  to  join  him — but,  instead  of  joining, 
they  deceived  him.*  The  Federalists  are  no  doubt  as  absurd,  aa 
disingenuous,  and  as  contemptible  a  party  as  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
now  pleased  to  represent  them — but  we  cannot  see,  on  the  face  pf 
the  transactiony  in  what  they  could  be  said  to  have  deceived  him — 
who,  for  aught  we  can  discover,  rather  deceived  them  by  having 
broken  his  repeated  promises  to  wait  for  Mr.  Grey  Porters 
Christmas  Box.  There  evidently  was  some  underplot  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  unravel,  but  towards  the  elucidation  of  which 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Henry  Caulfield,  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Grey  Porter,  and  other  Whig  Protestant  gentlemen — 
each,  no  doubt,  with  special  objects  and  interests  of  his  own — were 
willing  to  fraternise  with  Mr.  O'Connell  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
placing the  Conservative  Ministry.  They  would  risk,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  said  of  the  English  Whigs  during  the  war,  just  so 
much  public  confusion  and  calamity  as  should  bring  them  and 
their  party  into  power,  and  ensure  the  little  objects  of  their  own 
personal  ambition ;  but  they  were  very  far  from  wishing  to  sacri- 
fice their  stations  and  property  to  any  real  Repeal.  They  there- 
fore— according  to  the  invariable  tactics  of  all  such  intrigues — 
agreed  upon  Federalism  as  an  intermediate  station,  where  Mr. 
O'Connell  would  be  very  glad  to  join  them — for  it  was  so  far  on 
his  wag — and  where,  they  quieted  their  consciences  with  a  faint 
hope  that  by  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  patronage,  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  stop.  There  seems  strong  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  matters  were  not  entrusted  altogether  to  the  management  of 
such  '  weak  masters'  as  the  Irish  Federalists,  but  were  sanctioned, 
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if  not  directed^  by  the  Whig  partj  in  England ;  and  that  a  seeond 
edition  of  the  Lichfield  House  Contact  waa  again  to  unite  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  Whigs,  English  and  Irish,  in  combined  array 
against  their  Conservative  antagonists.  Symptoms  of  this  design 
inay,  we  think,  be  traced  back  to  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  *  Edinburgh  Review  *  for  January  in- 
dicated, as  we  have  already  observed,  something  of  the  same  kind* 
— at  least,  its  suggestion  for  a  periodical  parliament  in  Dublin, 
faint  as  it  was,  was  so  received  ;  and  several  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
subsequent  proceedings  seem  to  us  to  have  been  influenced  by 
some  such  K^heme.  On  the  7th  of  September,  immediately  after 
the  reversal  of  the  judgment,  there  appeared  in  a  provincial 
newspaper,  afterwards  copied  into  the  London  journals,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  paragraph,  in  which  the  early  information  of 
the  intention  of  reversing  the  judgment  is  very  strangely  and  sus- 
piciously combined  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  new 
Lichfield  House  Intrigue:— 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  announced,  some  time  back,  on  high 
authority^  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  and  also  that  the 
majority  of  the  triimnal  i^  final  appeal  held  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  traversers.  We  revert  to  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vain  boasting, 
but  to  obtain  confidence  for  the  announcement  which,  upon  the  same 
authority,  we  are  now  enabled  to  make.  1%  ha$  been  revived  to  form  m 
union  of  Liberal  parties /or  the  purpose  of  driving  the  present  Ministers 
from  power ^  aftd  it  is  intended  to  propose  tJuU  one  of  the  bases  ofagree^ 
ment  shall  be  a  Federal  Parliament  for  Ireland.  We  have  every 
reason  to  rely  on  the  source  from  which  we  derive  our  information;  and 
we  recommend  the  couBlituencies  of  the  kingdom  to  be  prepared  soon  to 
declare  what  policy  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  critical  circumstancea 
of  the  State.' — Cheltenham  Free  Press y  7th  September,  1844. 

And  the  more  recognised  organs  of  the  Whigs  in  Londoa 
gave  sundry  indications  of  the  same  project.  Without  pretending^ 
to  know — as  indeed  how  should  we? — what  all  the  parties  have 
now  so  strong  an  interest  in  keeping  secret,  we  can  see  how 
curiously  the  facts  dovetail  into  each  other ;  and  repeating  our 
belief  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  conversion  to  Federalism  was  mainly 
effected  by  the  terrors  of  the  Attornej^- General,  and  his  some- 
what more  rapid  alienation  from  it  urged  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Rent-day,  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  with  his  usual  art — and  this 
at  least  is  no  discredit  to  a  politician — Mr.  O'Connell  endea- 
voured to  combine  and  conceal  his  personal  objects  in  a  compre- 
hensive party  arrangement — in  which  inconsistencies  would  be 
forgotten,  differences  merged,  income  secured,  and  power  conso- 
lidated :  but  '  the  Federalists  deceived  him,*  and  he  hastened — 

♦  This  idea  bad  been,  we  believe,  even  sooner  broached  in  Bome  of  the  Magazines. 
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with  some  prudent  practical  conceasions  to  tbe  law^  which  nerer* 
tbeleaa  be  atill  affects  to  defy— *to  resume  his  former  attitude  of 
unconditicwal  Repeal. 

We  camiot  help  suspecting  Uiat  it  was  some  brandi  of  this  in-* 
trigue  that  led  to  the  rumour  that  Federalism  was  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  Conservatives  of  Ireland,  and  gave  a  momentary  im** 
portance  to  a  proposition  for  a  triennial  situng  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  suggested  in  January,  1844,  in  the  Town** 
council  of  that  city,  by  Dr.  Maunsell,  a  professed  Conservative-^ 
almost  on  Orangeman — and  reproduced  by  him  as  a  direct  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  27th  of  September.  It  was, 
with  some  assiduity,  rumoured  that  Dr.  Maunsell  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  the  opinions  of  bis  municipal  constituents.  Now 
this  we  believe  to  be  a  complete  mistake.  The  plain  fact  we  take  to 
have  been  this : — Dr*  Maunsell  is  a  physician  whose  professional 
practice  happens  not  to  be  so  great  as  his  abilities  deserve,  and 
may  in  time,  if  he  attends  to  his  proper  busineeSy  probalbly  com- 
mand ;  but  with  the  desire  of  having  something  to  do,  and  under 
the  error  into  which  clever  men  will  sometimes  fall  of  confounding 
distinction  and  notoriety,  he  has  condescended,  as  some  other 
gentlemen  did,  with,  we  believe^  sounder  views,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reformed  town  council  of  Dublin ;  where  finding,  as  he 
might  have  foreseen,  that  be  was  lost  in  the  Radical  crowd,  he 
was  glad  to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  noise ; 
and  he  knew  that  one  refractory  soldier  makes  more  talk  and 
tumult  in  a  camp  than  the  twenty  thousand  men  standing  steadily 
to  their  duty.  We  have  not  learned  whether  Dr.  Maunsell  meant 
actually  to  change  sides,  or  simply  to  attract  notice,  but  we  must 
confess  that  his  proceeding  looked  very  like  passing  over  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  proposition  of  the  Conservative  Town-coun- 
cillor was  identical  with  that  of  the  Whig  Federalists,  adopted  by 
Mr.  O'Connell;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  with  that  anxiety 
for  Protestant  proselytes  which  we  have  so  often  noticed,  cited  tbe 
Doctor's  authority  as  powerful  in  favour  of  Repeal : — 

Mt  is  perfectly  clear  that  things  cannot  remaiu  as  they  are :  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  change.  This  is  asserted  as  distinctly  and 
emphatically  by  the  Conservative  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
the  talented  Dr.  Maunsell,  as  by  me.' — Letter^  Oct,  12,  1844. 

Now  we  will  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  no  true  Con- 
scT^ative  ought  to  have  given  Mr.  O'Connell  any  excuse  for  pro- 
nouncing on  him  such  a  eulogy  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  reported  in  Dublin  that  before  Dr.  Maunsell  made 
his  motion,  he  had  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  O'Connell, 
which  he  had  not  communicated  to  his  Conservative  colleagues 
in  the  council,  who,  we  believe,  declined  to  take  any  share  in  his 
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proceedings.  These  circttmstances  woold  alone  warrant  us  in 
declining  to  recognise  Dr.  Mannsell  as  the  organ  of  any  portion 
of  the  Consenrative  party ;  and  as  to  his  project  of  a  rotatory  par-* 
liament^  which  conld  not,  we  thinks  for  a  moment  deceive  the 
dullest  (and  the  dull  are  not  many)  of  the  Dublin  shopkeepers, 
we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  has  this  advantage  over  the 
Federal  scheme— that  though  Federation,  like  an  infernal  machine^ 
would  in  two  or  three  sessions  dash  itself  and  the  three  nations 
to  pieces,  it  is  yet  capable  of  being  constructed,  and  therefore 
attempted ;  but  the  rotatory  parliament  is  a  silly  conceit  which 
no  visionary  would  attempt  to  realise,  unless,  indeed,  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  may  be  already  engaged  in  discovering  the  per-^ 
petual  motion, — to  which  class  of  problems  Rotatory  Parliaments 
indeed  clearly  belong. 

But  we  bare  something  more  sei-ious  to  say  on  this  matter. 
Dr.  Maunsell,  towards  the  end  of  October,  *  printed  his  Town* 
council  speech  in  a  pamphlet  form;  and  has  added  to  it  a  note  on 
the  present  state  of  political  parties  in  Ireland,  in  which  be  not 
only  throws  off  all  allegiance  to,  but  violently  attacks  the  Con- 
servative Ministry — defends  the  consistency  of  Mr.  OConnell  in 
the  matter  of  Repeal  and  Federalism — and  in  the  ardour  of  his 
new  enthusiasm  exclaims — 

*  No ! — Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  yielded  an  inch ;  there  is  no  apparent 
division  in  his  camp  which  would  not  end  in  a  more  firm  consolidation 
of  his  authority.' 

And  afterwards  proceeds — 

*  I  have  spoken  of  Repeal  as  the  demand  of  the  entire  Iritfi  naiion^ 
and  it  is  praptically  so,  even  at  this  moment;  the  roajoi^ity.of  the  pepple 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  its  advocates;  no  ten  individuals  that  I 
know  of  have  bafided  themselves  together  as  its  opponents.  De  non 
apparentibus  et  non  exist^ntihtis  eadem  est  ratio  is  a  maxim  at  least  as 
sound  in  politics  as  in  law.'    * 

To  this  we  might  reply  by  an  equally  recondite  quotation — Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepi£im.  We  might  accept  a  medical  diagnosis  from 
Dr.  Maunsell ;  but  if  his  authority  '  in  law  nxxd politics'  is  to  be 
judged  by  this  specimen,  it  is  vilior  alga. .  What?  the  law  of  the 
land — a  great  constitutional  axiom — the  union  and  consolidation  of 
a  mighty  empire — can  have  no  friends,  if  none  shall  app^^r  to  have 
banded  themselves  in  support  of  it — that  is,  if  the  fri^onds  of  law  do 
not  imitate  and  countenance  the  enemies  of  the  law. by. forming 
illegal  associations,  the  law  shall  be  held  to  have  no  friends — 
if  the  loyal  population  of  IreLnnd,  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
do  not  band  themselves  in  defence  of  both  the  Unions,  but;  rely 
in  respectful  confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  ,and 
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L^^Iature,  Dr.  Maods&U  shall  dedm  and  doom — ^not  that  tiiey 
are  negligent  or  imprudent^  but — thsit  they  Lave  absolutely  no 
existence  in  rerum  naturd.  Doctors  are  sometimes  terrible  homir 
cides;  but  such  a  wholesale  exterminator  of  nations  as  Dr.  Maun- 
sell  we  never  before  heard  of.  Does  the  Doctor  disbelieve  that 
the  heart  beats  and  the  blood  circulates  because  he  does  not  see 
it  ?  We  tell  him  that  the  life-blood  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
constitution,  and  connexion  beats  in,  at  the  very  least,  a  million 
of  Irish  hearts,  and  beats  with  a  truer  and  a  healthier  pulse  than 
if  it  exhibited  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  fever  and  eruption, 
by  which  only  this  new  and  more  extravagant  Paracelsus  would 
be  satisfied  of  its  existence. 

But  his  fact  is  as  unfounded  as  his  theory  is  ridiculous.  What 
does  his  vague  nan  apparentibus — non  existeniibus  sophism  weigh 
against  the  following  testimony,  which  we  extract  from  an  address 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
presented  on  the  30th  November  last  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant? — 

*  May  it  please  your  £xce]lency> — We,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chutch  in  Ireland,  .  •  •  .  having  under  our  spiritual 
jurisdiction  one-half  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  island,  trust 
we  are  borne  out  by  historic  records  and  present  circumstances  in  cha- 
racterising them  as  distinguished  by  Scriptural  knowledge,  by  moral 
and  peaceable   demeanour,  by  enterprising   and    industrious  habits, 

and  by  hereditary  attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick 

And  we  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  while  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  Sovereign,  we  feel  bound,  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  a  due  regard  to  our  own  and  the  public  safety  y  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  union  with  Great  Britain^  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.' 

So  say  *one  half  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland;*  and 
who  that  knows  anything  of  Ireland  will  doubt  that  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  are  at  least  as  generally,  as  firmly, 
and  as  affectionately  devoted  to  the  same  principle  as  their  Pres- 
byterian friends  ? 

But  the  true  meaning  of  all  this  alarm — the  pith  and  core  of  this 
great  national  calamity — seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Maunsell  himself  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  Government — ^which,  as  he  says,  has  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  patronage  favoured  its  enemies  and  neglected  its 
friends.  This,  we  admit,  would  be  (if  acted  on  as  a  general  rule, 
as  Dr.  Maunsell  asserts)  a  great  political  error — unconstitutional 
in  principle — fatal  in  practice.  No  party  is  fit  to  govern  this 
country  which  has  not  intrinsic  strength  for  the  great  respon- 
sibility it  assumes,  and  which  should  be  therefore  reduced  to  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  borrowing  from  its  adversaries  helps  for  its 
incapacity.     There  is,  we  will  further  admit  to  Dr.  Maunsell,  but 
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one  more  contemptible  predicament  in  wluch  a  government  could 
be  placed — namely,  that  of  being  so  feeble — so  abased — ^as  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  swerved  from  its  conscientious  policy  by  the 
menaces  or  mutiny  of  wrong-headed,  or  self-sufBdent,  or  self' 
interested  followers.  Lord  Melbourne,  though  his  personal  feel- 
ings both  of  honour  and  duty  were  abhorrent  of  such  practices, 
was  reduced  by  the  original  and  completed  Lichfield- House  Com- 
pact  to  suffer  both  these  humiliations ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
at  least  not  embarrass  or  disgrace  his  administration  by  any  such 
alliances  or  any  such  deferences. 

Dr.  Maunsell  accuses  him  of  having  disorganised  the  great 
Protestant  party  by  consenting  to  the  suppression  of  the  Orange 
Society,  and  by  some  other  '  amazing '  circumstances  of  bis  own 
administration — exempli  gratia  ;— 

*  A  careleseness  of  the  social  state  of  the  kingdom  was  exhibited  by 
i^t  perverse  support  of  the  absurd  Poor  Lawy  and  by  the  refusal  even 
of  an  inquiry  into  its  operation,  though  urged  by  men  of  every  shade  of 
politics  and  religion. 

*  Schemes  for  the  construction  of  railways  were  ungraciousfy  and 
peremptorily  refected  by  the  Premier. 

*  The  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  mistaken  though  they  may  have  been, 
but  yet  conscientiously  entertained  against  the  Whig  Education  system, 
were  rudely  contemned^  and  the  progress  of  education  itself  was  retarded 
by  a  harsh  refusal  of  a  grant  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  the  Church 
EducaHon  Society. 

*  The  Protestants  observed  these  signs  with  amazement,  and  they 
saw  in  them  the  destruction  of  their  hopes^  sincerely  entertaiiied,  that 
the  Government  would  effect  a  diversioa  from  the  political  and  reli'^ 
gious  warfare  of  which  all  parties  were  beginning  to  be  weary,  by  en* 
gaging  both  sections  of  the  Irish  nation  in  a  bustling  and  manifold 
movement  for  the  development  of  the  social  and  economical  resources  of 
Ireland.  Their  amazement  was  turned  into  anger  and  despair  when 
they  found  the  doctrine  promulgated  that  past  services  to  the  cause 
which  brought  Ministers  into  power  were  to  be  considered  cm  disquali- 
fying the  anthors  af  them  for  Government  patronage^  and  when  they 

heard  it  announced  by  the  Premier  himself  in  his  place  in  Parliament^ 
that  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage,  to  regard  the 
profession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  pro  taniOy  as  a  disqualification/ 

Now  we  believe  we  might  safely  content  ourselves  with  a  gene-^ 
ral  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  against  such  charges ; 
but  we  will  look  at  them  seriatim. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  seems,  is  guilty  of  a  ^  perverse  support  of  the 
absurd  Poor  Law.*  A  Poor  Law  for  the  poorest  country  upoil 
earth — the  only  one  where  starvation  is  perennial — where  t3rphus 
never  intermits — the  only  one  in  which  neither  law  nor  custom 
bad  ordained  any  sort  of  public  provision  for  the  poor! — a  Poor 
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Law  for  Bticb  a  country  wfts,  it  neems^  'absurd;*  and  sucli  a  law^ 
nniting  Ireland  with  England  in  one  system  of  charity,  having; 
passed,  it  is  'perverse*  to  give  the  experiment  feir  play ! 

•  Schemes  for  the  construction  of  railroads  ungramously  and 
^peremptorily  rgected  by  the  Premier*  We  know  not  why  or  how 
*the  Premier  should  have  any  special  concern  with  schemes  of 
Irish  railroads,  but  we  suppose  that  'the  ung^cious  and  per- 
emptory rejection'  may  have  been  a  refusal  to  grant  public 
money  for  some  particular  scheme ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  result 
has  shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  his  duty,  not  only  as  guardian 
of  the  public  purse,  but  as  a  judicious  friend  to  railroad  ezten- 
■ion ;  for  private  enterprise,  Which  Government  interference  would 
perhaps  have  stifled  or  perverted,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
canals,  has  taken  so  powerful  a  spring,  thai  every  little  district  on 
the  face  of  the  country  has  become  a  scene  of  conflict — not  in 
the  old  Milesian  style  of  robbery  and  murder — ^but  of  rival  com- 
panies striving  who  shall  be  allowed  to  spend  their  money  in  the 
employment  of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
Another  beneficial  effect  has  been  produced  by  this  system  of 
private  enterprise.  Gentlemen  of  different  parties  and  persua- 
sions, who  had  passed  their  whole  lives  in  active  or  sullen  hostility, 
who  would  not  interchange  salute  or  word,  are  now  brought  by  a 
common  object  into  daily  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  feel  for 
the  first  time  a  common  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  common 
locality.  This  is  a  social  benefit  greater  even  than  the  material 
advanti^es  of  the  railroads-^the  former  only  approximates  places, 
the  latter  unites  and  reconciles  mankind.  But  as  to  the  mere 
material  consideration; — ^in  the  only  case  that  we  know  of  a 
railroad  at  all  connected  with  Ireland  in  which  public  aid  was 
required — ^that  to  Holyhead^Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  well  known, 
gave  it  the  most  diligent  attention,  and  eventually  the  most  effi- 
cient  support — ^and  in  fact  the  only  railroad  in  the  whole  empire, 
to  which  any  public  money  has  been  granted,  is  this  railroad, 
which  has  no  other  object  than  Ireland,  and  especially  its  metro- 
polis! 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  '  rude  contempt  of  the  mistaken  prejudices 
of  the  clergy '  we  never  before  heard,  and  we  think  that  we  may 
confidently  say  that  he  never  spoke  of  them  in  any  such  disre- 
spectful terms  as  those  which  Dr.  Maunsell — ^who  volunteers  him- 
self as  their  advocate — ^thus  ventures  to  employ ;  but  in  the  Edu- 
cation case,  as  in  that  of  the  Poor  Law,  a  law  for  a  most  desirable 
puipose  having  been  passed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  it  right  to 
give  it  a  full  imd  fair  experiment;  and  would  it  have  been  a  full 
and  fair  experiment,  and  what  hope  couM  there-  have  been  of  it* 
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success,  if  tbe  Minister  had  proclftimed  his  disapprobation,  or  at 
least  his  indifference,  by  '  j^nting  a  few  thousand  pounds  *  to  a 
society  set  up  on  a' hostile  and  antagonist  principle  ? 
'  But  now  comes  the  great  charge  of  all— that  persons  whose 
services  had  helped  to  bring  Ministers  into  power  were  thereby 
disqualified  for  Government  patronage.  Dr.  Maunsell  may  know 
more  on  that  subject  than  he  chooses  to  tell  us,  but  the  proofs  he 
adduces  are  rather  worse  than  scanty :— -   • 

*  I  need  not  cite  examples  in  which  this  doctrine  was  reduced  to 
practice :  the  treatment  of  the  late  Mr,  ?Ferf— the  appointments  of 
Lord  de  Grey's  tradesmen — ^thelon^  adopted  by  the  Casttejunetionaries 
in  their  communications  with  country  gentlemen  and  citizens,  need  not 
tiow  'he  dwelt  upon.* 

Now  we  demur  to  this  * neednot^  style  of  making  charges  and 
evading  proof;  and  we  take  leave  to  say  that,  if  these  matters  were 
fit  to  be  made  counts  of  Dr.  Maunseirs  indictment,  they  ought 
to  have  been  stated  vnth  sufficient  certainty  to  admit  of  a  i)Ositive 
reply.     We  shall  guess,  however,  at  what  he  means. 

'  The  treatment  of  Mr,  Westy  we  presume,  was  this:— a  legal 
office — that  of  Queen's  Serjeant— fell  vacant.  These  offices  have 
no  salary,  and  their  value,  besides  the  honorary  distinction,  con- 
sists in  their  affording  the  holders  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  fitness  for  promotion  to  the  judicial  bench.  Mr.  West,  a 
respectable  barrister  and  amiable  man,  and  Conservative  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  a  candidate  for  it-^so  also  was 
Mr.  Warren,  a  barrister  of  nine  years*  longer  standing  and  much 
greater  practice  than  Mr.  West — and  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  Irish  bar-— certainly  the  very  most  so, 
of  any  of  those  who  looked  to  this  6ffioe.  The  pkee  was  conferred, 
regardless  of  the  parliamentary  interest,  on  the  more  eminent  law- 
yer. So  far  our  readers  will  see  Nttle  to  blame ;  but  they  ms^ 
suppose,  from  the  tone  of  Dr.  MaunselKs  complaint,  that  Mr. 
Warren  was  a  Roman  Catholic — a  Whig — an  enemy  to  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  that  his  appointment  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  discountenancing  friends  and  conciliating  enemies. 
sioi  at  all.  Mr.  Warren  happened  to  be  its  zealous  a  Protestant 
and  as  stanch  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  West  himself.  What,  then, 
does  Dr.  MaunselFs  charge  mean?  Why,  just  nothing  but  this— ^ 
that  Mr.  West  and  his  personal  friends  felt  some  disappointment 
that  his  political  services  to  the  party  in  successfully  contesting 
the  city  of  Dublin  had  not  overborne  all  other  considerations;  but 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  Mr.  West  himself  was,  on 
consideration,  satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  had  operated  on  the 
Government,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
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soon  after,  on  bis  usual  good  terms  with  the  Irish  Ministry.  But 
Mr.  West  is  dead — and  his  memory  is  evoked  for  purposes  which, 
if  living,  he  would  have  been  the  very  first  to  disclaim. 
'  Dr.  Maunseli*s  objection  to  Lord  de  Grey's  choice  of  his 
tradesmen  must,  we  presume,  be  that  some .  of  them  are  Roman 
Catholics.  We  know  nothing  and  care  little  as  to  the  choice  of 
Lord  de  Grey's  tradesmen;  but,  knowing  his  Lordship*s  taste 
and  hospitality,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  best  that 
Dublin  afforded.  The  employment  of  this  or  that  tradesman 
would  be  a  miserable  topic  of  disputation,  but  Dr.  Maunsell's 
principle  goes  farther  and  higher ;  and  we  ask,  if  Ireland  is  to  be 
governed  on  any  principle  of  impartiality  or  justice,  and  in  the 
qnrit  of  real  union,  whether  it  can  be  seriously  pretended  that  a 
tradesman,  a  barrister,  or  any  other  candidate  for  private  or  public 
favour,  is  not  to  be  employed^  or  promoted,  or  favoured,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  We  honestly  say  that  such  an  interdict 
would  be  an  intolerable  outrage  on  the  principle  of  the  Union, 
and  would  indeed  justify  the  Roman  Catholics  in  endeavouring 
to  release  themselves  from  a  contract  so  cruelly  one-sided.  For 
ourselves  we  heartily  wish  that  the  Government  had  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  acting  in  the  spirit  which  Dr.  Maunsell  seems 
to  complain  of,  and  that  every  Roman  Catholic  of  Conservative 
principles  and  friendly  to  .British  connexion  should  feel  that  he 
is,  equally  with  his  Protestant  fellow-subjects  similarly  situated, 
entitled  to  pursue  and  obtain  any  object  of  his  reasonable  ambi- 
tion* 

As  to  the  *  tone  of  the  Castle  functionaries,*  we  have  just  seen 
by  the  other  complaints  the  kind  of  tone  that  would  displease  Dr. 
Maunsell — ^a  tone  of  equal  justice — of  conciliation  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics-^of  kind  and  brotherly  feeling  towards  the 
Pj30testantsi — protection  to  both — undue  favour  to  neither. 

Those,  then,  are  the  instances,  an4  these  are  the  principles, 
which  Dr.  Maunsell  tells  us  fill  the  Protestants  with  '  anger  and 
despair,'  and  have  disorganised  the  great  Protestant  party — con- 
verted some  to  Repoalr--others  to  Federalism — and  the  rest  to 
iqfiathy  and  indifierence.  We  believe  it  as  much  as  that  a  fog 
extinguishes  the  sun. 

With  regard  to  the  extraordinary  declaration  so  boldly  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Maunsell  to  Sir  Robert  Peel '  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment,' that '  to  be  a  Protestant  was^  in  his  eyes,  pro  tanto  a  dis- 
qualification for  office/  our  readers  will  wonder  when  we  assure 
them  that  the  most  diligtmt  inquiry  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover 
any  colour  for  such  a  charge,  but  the  following  passages  of  a 
private  letter  addressed. to  Ae  Lord  Lieutenant  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel^  and  read  by  the  latter  in  the  monster  debate  on  Ireland 
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cm  the  23rd  of  February  last.  The  point  in  inmiediate  discns- 
sion  was  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Howley^  a  Roman  Catholic  bar* 
rister,  to  a  vacant  sergeantcj — subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
West.  Mr.  Howley  had  bew  sixteen  years  an  assistant-banisler, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time  of  the  county  of  Tipperary — one 
of  the  most  arduous  judicial  situations  in  the  country.  He  had 
some  JProtestimt  rivals  for  the  office^  of  not  inferior  professional 
claims;  but  it  is  no  derogation  to  Mr.  Howley*s  merits  to 
admits  that  the  Premier  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  not  sorry 
that — in  addition  to  his  universally- admitted  fitness  for  the  office 
— he  happened  also  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  they  wished  to  pro- 
mote a  Koman  Catholic,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  acted 
is  explained  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  letter  before-men- 
tioned;— 

'  I  adroit  that  political  considerations  woold  not  justify  a  bad  appoint- 
ment of  any  kind,  still  less  a  had  judicial  appointment ;  but  I  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  express  my  strong  opinion  that  considerations  of  i)olicy» 
and  also  of  justice,  demand  a  liberal  and  indulgent  estimate  of  the 
claims  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown  of  stick  Roman  Catholics  <is  abstain 
from  political  agitation^  and  take  no  part  in  politics  offensive  to  tke 
dispensers  of  tkat  patronage.  What  is  the  advantage  to  Roman 
Catholics  of  having  removed  their  legal  disahilities,  if,  somehow  or 
other,  they  are  constantly  met  by  a  preferable  claim  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  and  if  they  do  not  practically  reap  the  advantage  of  their 
nominal  equality  as  to  civil  rights? 

*  I  can  readily  believe  that  for  nearly  every  office  that  may  become 
vacant  for  ten  years  to  come,  there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candidate 
with  at  least  eaual  claims  in  point  of  qualifications,  and  superior  on 
accoutU  of  professed  attachment  to  tke  Ckurck.  If  that  claim  is 
always  to  be  admitted^  then  is  still  a  practical  disqttali/ication ;  and 
what  motive  can  we  hold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure  agitation, 
and  the  notoriety  and  fame  which  are  its  reward,  if  konourable  appoint- 
ments and  legitirnate  distinctions  be  in  fact  withheld  from  them  ?* — » 
Hansard^  Debates^  vol.  Ixiii.,  p.  215. 

The  whole  speech  is  a  clear  and  open  explanation  of  the  minis- 
terial policy>  and  deserves  a  more  attentive  commentary  than  we 
can  here  give  it. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Howley  was  appointed :  and  did  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Tipperary,  amongst  whom  Mr.  How- 
ley had  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  judicial  life,  and  of  whom 
a  great  majority  are  Protestants — did  they  look  with  jealousy  or 
disapprobation  on  his  promotion  ? — Quite,  and  signally,  the  con- 
trary. The  grand  jury — all  the  practising  solicitors — and  105 
magistrates  of  that  great  county  voted  him,  respectively,  addresses 
of  thanks  for  his  services  amongst  them,  and  congratulations  on 
his  advancement  (ib.) — an  unprecedented  compliment ! 
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'Oar  readen  now  see  iiow  tbe  facU  stand.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
glad  to  find  an  occasion — we  heartily  wish  they  may  become  more 
frequent— of  giving  a  small  share  of  the  public  patronage  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  fully  entitled  to  it  in  all  personal  and 
professional  respects>  but  having  also  the  additional  rare  merit  of 
having  kept  aloof  from  and  discountenanced  the  anti- Union  agita* 
tion :  and  this  exercise  of  justice  and  discretion,  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  upwards  of  100  magistrates,  of  whom  nine-tenths 
were  Protestants,  is  represented  as  '  a,  declaration  made  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  that  to  be  a  Protestant  was  pro  tanto  a  disqualijir 
cation  for  office' 

We  are  indisposed  to  speak  with  severity  of  the  errors  into 
which  the  warmth  of  public  speaking  may  betray  any  one,  and 
particularly  an  Irishman ;  but  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  no- 
tionsy  either  of  candour  or  patriotism,  the  attempt  made  in  Dr. 
MaunselFs  deliberately- written  and  ostentatiously  printed  *Note,' 
to  do  the  very  thing  of  which  he  most  unjustly  accuses  others—* 
that  is,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  disunion  in  the  great 
party  to  which,  we  believe,  he  still  professes  to  belong. 

When  Mr.  O'Connell,  after  his  vacation  at  Derrynane,  chose 
to  rekindle  his  own  torch  of  discord,  such  Jack  o'  Lanterns  as 
Mr.  Grey  Porter  and  Dr«  Maunsell  'paled  their  ineffectual 
fires.*  They  h^ve  fallen  back  into  what  we  must  call  nonentity, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  rotatory  champion's  axiom — ^that  £fe  doctore 
non-apparente  et  non-existente  eadem  est  ratio- 

But  though  Mr.  O'Connell  brandishes  his  torch  with  apparent 
spirit,  and  seems  to  shower  abroad  his  sparks  of  sedition  with  the 
same  boldness  as  heretofore,  it  is  plain,  even  to  superficial  observers, 
that,  like  the  theatrical  Demon  of  a  Christmas  pantomime,  he  is 
very  cautious  how  he  scatters  his  fire,  and  is  peculiarly  anxious  not 
to  burn  his  own  fingers.  Thus  he  boasts  that  he  has  defeated  the 
Government,  ba£9ed  the  Attorney-General,  and  established,  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lordsy  the  legality  of  all  the  proceedings 
for  which  he  was  indicted ;  but  there  is  only  one  of  the  specially 
inculpated  proceedings,  viz.,  the  Arbitration  Court,  which  he  even 
talks  of  renewing; — ^tliough  he  shows  his  anxiety  to  do  so,  if  he 
dare,  by  apeing  them  so  closely  that  to  the  vulgar  eye  he  seems 
to  repeat  them — he  *  wears  his  rue  with  a  dijference^  The  first 
homage  to  the  Attorney- General  was,  that  Dr.  Gray  and  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Duffy,  editors  of  the  principal  Repeal  newspapers, 
withdrew  from  the  Association  in  order,  avowedly,  that  *  they'  and 
that  Association  should  no  longer  be  involved  in  any  common  re- 
sponsibility— a  clear  admission  that  the  indictment  for  the  con- 
spiracy was  good.  A  more  important  step  was  the  abandonment  of 
the  monster  meetings— the  point,  be  it  observed,  of  all  his  proceed- 
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ings  on  which  he  had  yentarecl  most  conficlently  to'assert^that  the 
reversal  of  the  judgment  had  established  its  legality.  He  gives 
them  up  /-—but  has  devised,  it  seems,  in  their  stead  a  series  of  grand 
national  banquets,  of  which  two  ha;ve  been  already  held  at  Lime- 
rick and  Watorford.  The  design  of  these  banquets  was  to  ape  the 
monster  meetings  without  tnourring  legal  risk.  An  assemblage, 
apparently  spontaneous,  was  therefore  formed  outside  the  town  to 
meet  the  Liberator  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  the  fes- 
tival, 'in  numbers/  as  he  tells  theman  his  usual  style,  of ' hun- 
dreds of  thousands — such  an  exhibitiKni  of  popular  strength  and 
determination  as  he  had  never  seen  equalled^-'— not  even,  perhaps,  at 
Mullaghmast — ^but  not  a  word  was  said  of  luckless  Mullagfamast — 
and  there  was  no  more  technical  illegality  in  the  people  of  Lime- 
rick or  Waterford  happening  to  walk  out  on  the  Kerry  or  Carrick 
roads  to  meet  Mr.  O'Connell  than,  %s  we  have  already  said,  to 
see  a  balloon.  It  is  said  that  the  assemblages  on  both  occasions, 
but  particularly  at  Waterford-^wbexte  even  his  nominee  members 
failed  him,  and  were  denounced  in  consequence — exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  diminished  numbers  and  waning  excitement.  At  the 
dinners,  however,  his  speeches  were  as  violent  as  ever,  and  took  a 
more  decided  character  of  entire  separation — by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  watchword,  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  by  comments 
upon  it  wholly  irreconcLleable  with  any  idea  of  British  con- 
nexion : — 

*•  I  hate  tyranny  and  injustice  as  much  as  Ji>hn  Bull  cau,  with  this 
difference,  that  mine  is  no  torpid  feeling.  I  entertain  not  the  slightest 
animosity  to  any  individual  in  private  life ;  but  I  have  a  political  hatred 
and  revenge^  aear  as  the  honey  cup  of  life  of  which  I  have  tasted  for 
many  long  years — dear  as  the  sweetest  memory  of  the  departed  is  the 
unaffected  animosity  I  bear  towards  English  injustice  and  tyranny* 

This  extraordinary  instance  of — if  we  rightly  understand  it — 
something  infinitely  worse  than  bad  taste  must  be  left  to  the 
appreciation  of  our  readers,  who  will  be  still  further  astonished 
at  hearing  that  it  was  received  by  the  company  with  ^Heaxs^  and 
fottrf  clieers.  The  following  is  of  a  less  painful  character,  but  not 
unimportant.  On  this  his  firat  appearance  after  his  liberation  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  while  expatiating  on  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
acting Irish  l)usiness  in  London,  he  says — 

*  The  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  House  of  Lords.  To  be  sure  the  man 
who  has  the  Hepeal  rent  at  his  bach  may  aflEbrd  to  go  ^&t%iloUd  cheers) ; 
but  whjit  is  to  become  of  the  sober  citizen  of  Limerick-^pf  the  country 
gentleman — of  the  poor  farmer?  They%are  to  appeal  to  the, House  of 
Lords-T-aj^feal  to  the  king  ofAshoMtee  !*r^Ib, 

Wc  quote  this  not  merely  for  its  droll  ingratitude  to  his  ma- 
jority o(  am  in  tb%  House  of  Lords,  but  for  the  information  it 
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affinds  as  to  the  fiindf  wbidi  aapply  Mr.  O^CoimeH's  legal,  and, 
we  presume,  all  other  Repeal  expenses^  and  as  to  the  eaaj  \nj 
ia  which  the  afterKlinner  '  cheers*  of  the  ccunpany  sanctioned  the 
appropriation,  and  seemed  to  audit  the  account. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  inconsistency,  and  disregard  of 
promises,  professions,  and  preferences,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  ludicrous. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  0*Connell  had,  on  mature  con^ 
templatian,  arrived  at  a  preference  of  Federalism.  On  the  26th  of 
November  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Association,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  speech  said — 

*I'll  tell  you  a  secret — Federalism  {snapping  his  fingers)  is  not 
worth  that.* 

The  Waterford  Banquet  speech  enlarged  vehemently  on  the 
new  text — Irekmd  far  the  Irish, — but  betrayed  more  important 
inconsistency  and  symptoms  of  hesitation  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

As  eariy  as  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  Mr.  O'Connell  at  a 
meeting  in  Dublin  had  exclaimed — 

*  Oh !  we  will  not — cannot  be  twelve  months  more  without  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union.* 

And  he  has  re-issued  a  similar  prophecy,  like  an  accommodation 
bin,  whenever  his  necessities  obliged  bim  to  draw  more  largely  on 
public  credulity.  Sometimes  the  utmost  possible  delay  was  only 
six  months — sometimes  he  extended  it  a  little  further  by  calling 
Uie  passing  year  emphaticaJh/  the  Bepeal  year, — till,  at  last,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  Ins  readiness  '  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block ' — a  strsmge,  ominous  pledge — *  if  Repeal  was  not  carried 
within  twelve  months/ 

Repeal  has  not  been  carried,  and  his  head  is  still  on  his 
shoulders,  and  on  the  J5lh  of  December,  1844,  he  pronounced  a 
speech  at  the  Waterford  Banquet  in  which  he  promises  Repeal — 
within  six  months,  as  usual  ? — or  his  head  on  a  block  if  not  carried 
in  a  twelvemonth? — No — but  a  hope,  if  his  new  organization  be 
successful,  that 

•  before  twelve  months  the  result  will  be  seen  in  ther^progress  of  the 
Repeal  cause ! '     (Cheers.) 

The  progress — ^not  the  accomplishment  nor  the  approach,  but  the 
progress.  Heu  quantum  mutatus  ab  iUo  Hectare  I  And  the  new 
organization  is  this — 

*  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  else  wiUdous^nopaUi" 
atives — no  half  measures.  Nothing  can  do-^nothing  must  do  till  we  have 
Ikbland  for  thb  Irish.  What  I  desire  is,  that  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality shall  spread  throughout  the  entire  country.  Let  the  Repeal 
wardens  organize  every  parish.     Let  Repeal  reading-rooms  be  esta* 
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blidbed^-let  thope  be  w^ekfy  ^ofkotkm  ^  the  Mqmd  imt  N«  aua 
wilL  be  atkfid  to  give  any  most  than  be  can  afiford.  If  be  cannol  give 
the  ^t>«  kalfyfmt^  a*week»  let  him  give  a  farthwg^  that  it,  a  baJf" 
penny  a  fortnigki.  Let  the  Repeal  wardena  arrange  to  report  to  ua 
every  week  in  Dublin — ^for  much  depends  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Repeal  wardens.  We  will  begin  in  Dublin  on  the  Ist  of  January  with 
a  new  organization.  In  many  other  towns  the  bew  organization  will 
begin  on  the  same  day.' 
^evo  organization ! — a  further  homage  to  the  Attorney- General. 

It  may  seem  almost  too  ridiculous  to  notice — but  it  is  an  inci- 
clent  in  this  great  tragi-comedy — that  the  celebrated  Milesicm 
crotm  which  he  was  to  wear  livinff  and  dead  has  been  abdiqated^ 
and  has  quietly  resigned  its  place  to  a  mere  protection  from  tlie 
cold,  made/or  him  by  his  daughter. 

*  He  was  obliged  when  speaking  in  the  open  air  to  wear  a  covering  on 
his  head,  and  if  his  can  happened  to  be  a  beautifully  ornamented  one, 
he  might  thank  a  dear  httle  daughter  of  his  who  had  made  it  so.' 

What!  the  crown  offered  on  the  Lupercal  of  Mullaghmast 
by  Mark  Antony  O'Callaghan  to  the  '  Illustrious*  Caesar  of  the 
day  is  dwindled  down  to  a  little  covering  from  the  cold>  woriced 
by  a  daughter?  Observe  with  what  art  Mr.  O'Connell  thus 
endeavours  to  escape  out  of  all  the  odium  and  ridicule  excited  by 
the  ancient  forgeries  and  modem  fooleries  of  MuUagkmast  of  the 
Martyrs — where,  alas !  there  were  no  other  martyrs  than  Messrs* 
O'Connell  and  Co. 

We  know  not  whether  these  new  devices  may  have  better 
success,  or  whether  be  will  be  able  in  hia  meditated  campaign 
to  evade  the  keen  eye  and  keenei;  intellect  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  but  of  this  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  prosecution  has 
dissipated  much  of  the  prestige  of  his  power,  and  that  the  flirtation 
with  Federalism,  whatever  may  have  been  its  secret  historjr,  has 
essentially  diminished  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

In  short,  we  feel  almost  justified  in  saying  that  Xhe  Repeal  bubble 
has  burst !  We  hope  we  are  not  too  sanguine.  In  the  case  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world  we  should  have  no  doubt — ^but 
Ireland  is  Ireland  1 

Meanwhile  another  difiSculty — wluch  Mr.  O'Connell  seems  to 
think  more  seriouSi  if  possible,  than  that  from  which  he  has 
escaped — has  arisen.  The  Government,  in  pursuance  of  that 
wise,  just,  and  conciliatory  policy  which  equally  offends  all  Irish 
agitators — Dr.  Maunsell  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Connell — introduced 
and  passed  last  session  what  is  called  the  Charitable  Donation 
ai}d  jSequests  Bill,  by  which  a  Protestant  board  of  Commissioners 
of  Cha^table  Donations,  already  existing,  was  changed  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  number  ol  Roman  Catholic  members  into 
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a  mixed  CommitiioB,  «nd  invested  wilb  a  power  of  aeeeptin^ 
donations  and  bequests  for  the  building  Roman  Catbolio  places 
of  worship,  and  tor  endowing  a  provision  for  the  ministering 
clergy. 

This  bill,  a  most  important  one  as  we  candidly  admit  to  all 
(Jasscs  of  objectors,  passed^  by  the  stc^y  resolution  of  Ministers, 
as  well  as,  we  hope,  by  its  intrinsic  meritSj  with  little  objection 
in  either  House.  All  sensible  men — the  most  sincerely  attached 
both  as  Christians  and  statesmen  to  the  Established  religion-^ 
must  see  a  broad  and  decisive  distinction  between  an  alimentary 
provui^  for  the  ministers  of  any  particular  church  and  the  recog- 
nition or  adoption  of  what  they  may  believe  its  spiritual  errors^ 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  no  more  objection,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  to  a  state  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire« 
land  than  they  have  to  one  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
(which  has  existed  an  hundred  years),  or  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada  or  Malta.  But  even  those  whose  liberality 
might  not  extend  to  a  direct  state  provision  for  the  Roman  Catbolio 
clergy  of  Ireland  have  never,  in  recent  times,  supposed  it  pos- 
sible or  even  desirable  to  prevent  the  people  of  that  faith  from 
personally  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  their  priest.  As 
long  as  it  was  vainly  ims^ned  that  the  growth  of  popery  could 
be  and  ought  to  be  checked  by  such  means,  it  was  logical  at 
least,  if  not  wise,  that  all  permanent  donations  and  bequests 
for  Roman  CathoUc  purposes  should  be  prohibited — but  now-* 
adays,  when  every  such  imagination  has  vanished,  this  prohi- 
bition is  wholly  indefensible,  and  pregnant,  we  think,  with 
the  double  evil  of  increasing  the  mischief  and  intercepting  the 
remedy.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  rapidly  growing 
in  wealth  and  weight,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  poorer  population.  What,  then,  is  more  proper  than 
that  the  Rich  should  be  permitted,  if  they  please,  to  take  upon 
themselves,  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  due  and  decent  cele-. 
bration  of  their  own  rites^  and  the  respectability  of  their  pastor  ? 
But  it  is  not  the  affluent  Roman  Catholics  only  by  whom  this  act 
will  be  considered  an  indulgence:  we  trust  that  we  shall  see 
that  the  more  considerable  Protestant  proprietors  will  come  for- 
ward to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege — ^they  will  feel  equally 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  the  charitable  impulse  of  increasing  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  the  priest,  and  of  alleviating,  if  not  of. 
altogether  saving,  the  burden  of  his  maintenance  to  a  population 
too  poor  in  general  to  maintain  itself.  The  almost  unanimity  with 
which  this  important  bill  passed  through  Parliament^  is  particu- 
larly 
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larly  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  certainly  not  indifierent  to  religious  <x>nsiderBtioas 
in  general^  nor  especially  to  the  points  of  difiin<ence  between-  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 
'  But  the  Act  is  too  wise,  too  just,  too  tranquillbing,  to  meet 
Mr.  O'Connell's  approbation.  We  have  already  said  that  his 
main  }K>wer  Is  that  of  the  Priests ;  and  he  probably  thinks,  and  in 
our  opinion  thinks  truly,  that  as  lie  is  forced  to  agitate  to  maintain 
his  influence  and  his  rent,  so  the  priests  are  in  a  like  manner, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  obliged  to  agitate  for  theirs — ^that 
the  two  species  of  agitation  are  connected  by  this  common  prin* 
ciple — and  that,  if  the  priests  should  obtain  a  more  easy,  assured, 
and  independent  position,  they  would  naturally  occupy  themselves 
more  with  the  spiritual  and  local  difties  of  that  position,  and  less 
with  the  unprofitable,  unclerical,  and  unseemly  labours  of  political 
agitation.  The  danger — that  is,  to  Mr.  O^Connell's  influence 
— is  no  doubt  great,  and  the  greater  because,  though  everybody 
knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  he  who  feels  it  most  is  the  most 
reluctant  to  indicate  the  exact  place.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  old  and  popular  objection  to  a  State  provision  for  the 
priests,  that  it  would  subject  them  to  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  made  here,  for  the  Act  confers  the  exclusive 
management  of  all  Roman  Catholic  questions  on  the  five  Ro- 
man Catholic  members  of  the  Board,  of  whom  the  Government 
had  announced  their  wish  that  three  should  be  prelates  and 
two  laymen,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  secretary;  and  there  can 
be,  moreover,  no  opportunity  for  favour  or  influence '6ven  in  the 
Board  itself,  for  its  members  are  only  the  depositaries  and  exe- 
cutors of  the  directions  of  the  donors.  For  instance ;  a  hand- 
some chapel  has  been  built  at  Cahirclveen,  in  Mr.  0*Conneirs 
own  parish.  If  Mr.  O^Cqnnell  chooses  to  make  the  Priest  of  that 
parish,  or  even  his  diooesan,  the  Romish  Bishop,  we  suppose,  of 
Ardfert,  more  comfortable'  itind  independent  by  a  permanent 
endowment,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  through  the  organ  of  the 
CommijBsion ;  but  nei)Jier  the  Commission  itself,  nor,  a  mtiUoJbr- 
tiori»  the  Government,  will  thereby  obtain  any  influence  either 
over  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Prelate,  or  tl^e  Priest.  Indeed  the  most 
remarkable  merit  of  the. Act,  'm  our  eyes — as  it  is,  we  fear,  its 
greatest  offence  in  Mr.  O'CouneU's — is  the  perfect  independence 
of  all  influence  which  it  ensures  tp  all  parties.  So  great  a  good 
as  this  promises  to  be  was  hardly  ever  before  achieved  by  such 
easy  and  simple  mea^s. 

The  alarm  of  the  agitators  was  greatly  Increased  when  it  was 
understood  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  Dr.  CroUy,  Arch- 
bishop 
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bishop  Murray,  Bishop  Keitnedj,  Sir  Patriek  Bellew,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Bldte,  had  consented  to  accept  the  doty  of  Com* 
mission^rs.  -  We  Jbave  heard  that  strong  private  influence  was 
employed  on  those  gentl^men^  particularly  on  the  prelates,  to 
deter  them  from  accepting  this  duty — we  camiot  call  it  an  office; 
but,  that  failing  to  shake  Uieir  resolution,  a  bolder  step  was  found 
necessary.  Archbirix>p  M'Hale  of  Tuam,  so  remarkable  by  his 
turbulent  actirily  in  every  agitationj  set  on  foot  a  protest  against  the 
Commission,  to  which  the  most  powerful  means  were  taken  to  ob« 
tain  the  signatures  of  both  bishops  and  priests; — and  a  very  large 
number  of  both  classes  signed  it  :-r-but  Still  in  vain.  At  last  the 
knot  seemed  to  be  diffnus,  vindioe..  Mr.  O^Connell  appeared,  and 
by  what  he  offered  as  a  l^al  opinion  on  the  Bill,  but  which  to 
us  seems  hardly  entided  to  be  called  a  quibble,  and  by  violent 
speeches  to  different  assemblies*  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  such  a 
spirit  of  popular  resistance  as  might  overawe  the  assenting  pre- 
lates, not  at  all  used  to  what  th^  call  in  Ireland  *  the  rough  side 
of  Mr.  O'Conaeirs  tongue,'  and  intimidate  them  from  keeping 
their  slowly  formecl  and  deliberate  engagements  with  the  Govern* 
ment.  We  learn  froia  the  Dublin  papers,  that  after  a  con< 
fereace  with  a  deputation  of  agitators,  Bishop  Kennedy  withdrew 
his  consent  to  act  in  the  intended  Commission : — ^he  adhered,  it 
seems,  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  submitted  his  conduct  to 
their  imperious  dictation.  It  is,  however,  with  the  greatest  sa^ 
tisfaction  that  we  find,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  intrigue  and 
intimidation  the  Commission  is  at  last  completed,  and  that  the 
apptnntmentof  the  foUowii^  Commissioners  was  notified  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  of  the  18th  Deo,  i844  :— 

Th^MafteToftheRoJ^  \ 

The  Chief  BaroQ  of  the  Exch^aer,     >    Ex-Ojfficio. 
The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Courts  J 
The  Lord  WiAate,  '     '        '  The  Most  Rer,  Archbishop  Crolly^ 

The  Arokbithop  of  DnUSn,  The  Moet  Rev.  Archbishop  Mormy^ 

The  Barl  of.  Donoughmarf.      .  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Denvir, 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Packenham,      The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Belleir,  Rati 
•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Blake. 

This  seems  to  us  a  great  triutoph  to  the  cause  of  good  order 
and  public  tranquillity  in  Jreldnd,  and  accordingly  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cbnlmission  was  announced  in  the 
Cork  Repeal  papers  with  black  margin?  in  sign  of  mouminff,  and 
that  Ml*.  0*Connell  is  reported  by  his  own  friends  to  have  left 
Dublin  suddenly,  and  to  have  retired  to  Derrynane  '  in  a  huff* 
We  h6pe  he  may  have  gone  in  a  better  spirit.  Christmas  is  a 
season  which  every  man  may  wish  to  spend  at  home ;  and  we  trust 
that  this  season  of  the  Christian  regeneration  of  mankind  may  calm 
bis  hostility  to  the  political  regeneration  of  his  native  country. 

But 
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Bat  at  all  events  we  tnist  tliat  the  eflTorts  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Dr.  M'Hale  to  defeat  this  wholesome  measure  of  charitj  and 
conciliation  cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clerjy  and  people  who  are  not  blind  from  incurable  igno- 
rance^ prejudice,  and  terror,  or  still  blinder  from  a  wilful  and 
factious  determination  not  to  see,  to  the  means  and  motives  of 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  whole  system  of  agitation ;  and  that  they  may 
learn  to  estimate  the  sincerity  and  success  of  his  declarations 
against  the  Union  by  those  of  his  hardly  less  violent  denunciation 
of  the  '  Charitable  Bequests  Bill/ 

To  the  important  question  to  which  all  the  preceding  observa- 
tions naturally  lead — How,  then,  is  Ireland  to  be  tranquillized  f — 
we  are  glad  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  find,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt,  a  peremptory  answer :  but, 
considering  that  the  same  question  has  been  asked  for  near  700 
years  without  havingreceived  any  satisfactory  solution,  its  difficulty 
will  rather  afflict  the  patriotistn  than  disturb  the  conscience  of  states- 
men of  the  present  day.  But  however  adventurous  it  might  be  to 
predicate  what  would  give  to  Ireland  that  which  she  has  never  yet 
'  enjoyed-^entire  content  and  tranquillity — it  is  not  so  hard  to 
determine  what  would  not.  To  each  of  the  three  grand  nostrums 
now  in  vogue — Independence,  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Federalism 
*— one  comprehensive  objection  is  ready  and  decisive — they  have 
been  tried  and  failed  ! 

Independence — ^though  the  only  teal  object,  and,  in  fact,  the  end 
towards  which  the  other  two  proposals  are  only  means — has  not,  that 
we  know  of,  been  seriously  proposed ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to 
answer  the  lyrical  rhapsodies  of  the  '  Nation  *  by  reminding  these 
Irish  Tyrtwij  on  the  still  higher  poetical  authority  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  that  it  was  Ireland's  own  'faithless  sons  that  be- 
trayed her '  to  the  dominion  of  the  stranger.  But  we  will  add,  in 
humbler  prose,  that  after  seven  centuries  of  a  connexion  which, 
however  uneasy  and  imperfect,  has  produced  in  fact  community  of 
laws,  identity  of  language,  similarity  of  habits,  and  intermixture  of 
blood,  you  may  talk,  indeed,  of  separating  the  nations;  but  nothing 
— ^not  even  the  mutual  massacre  of  all  the  British  in  Ireland,  and 
all  the  Irish  in  Britain — could  separate  the  people.  They  are  one  : 
differing,  no  doubt,  in  detail  of  manners  and  character,  as  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  name  and  family  will  do — but  in  all  essentialsi 
indissolubly  one.  And,  besides  these  moral  ties — ties  is  too  feeble 
a  word,  they  are  joints  and  ligaments — there  are  some  almost 
as  powerful  natural  and  physical  considerations — armies,  navies, 
colonies,  markets,  capital,  railroads  and  steamboats,  Portpatrick, 
Holyhead,  and  Milford  Haven — which  render  the  independence 
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ot  Ireland  od  impossible  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man :  and  as  to  the 
influences^  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  so  c^ten  and  iignifieantly 
alludes^  of  France  and  America^  he  is  but  a  shallow  statesman 
who  does  not  see  that  to  the  moral  and  physical  impossibilities  just 
stated^  the  position  and  power  of  those  countries  superadd  the 
political  impossibility  of  the  independence  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
must  be  British — or  nothing !  As  to  the  Union  being  the  chie^ 
or  indeed  any>  cause  of  the  unhappy  disorders  of  Ireland^  or  its 
Repeal  a  remedy  for  them,  we  need  but  say  that  the  Union  is  not 
50  years  old^  and  that  the  disease  complained  of  is  far  older  than 
500.  We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  long  catalogue  of  jobs^  cor- 
ruption^ mischief,  and  misery,  which  have  been  imputed .  to  the 
old  government  of  Ireland — it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  one  ad- 
vocate for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  has  ventured  to  suggest  a 
return  to  that  system^  but  expatiates,  with  all  the  obscurity  and 
vagueness  of  vaticination,  on  some  '  new  variety  of  untried  being,' 
for  which  he  foresees  that  she  is  destined  in  the  book  of  fate. 
This  would  be,  not  Repeal,  but  the  discovery  of  Utopia. 

As  to  Federalism,  that  was  tried  in  its  fairest  and  most  favour- 
able form  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  that  Ireland  has 
ever  produced — Flood  and  Grattan — Malone  and  Yelverton — 
Foster  and  Fitzgibbon — and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished  men, 
courtiers  as  well  as  patriots — all  parties  to  the  arrangement,  and 
interested  iq  various  ways  in  its  success.  It  broke  down  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence  by  the  difference  between  the  British 
and  Irish  Parliaments  on  the  'Commercial  Propositions;*  and 
again,  four  years  later,  on  the  choice  of  a  Regent;  and  if  the 
French  war  had  not  intervened  to  divert  internal  discord,  it 
never  would  have  reached  its  eighteenth  year,  when  it  died,  ap- 
parently a  violent,  but  in  truth  a  natural  death  in  the  arms  of 
its  residuary  legatee — the  Union.  '  The  lifetime  of  our  inde- 
pendence was  short — its  author  [Mr.  Grattan,  m  1805]  is  still 
living — his  measure  is  already  dead :  "  he  sate  by  its  cradle 
— he  followed  its  hearse,"  Murmurs  against  this  dispensation  of 
Providence  have  arisen,  but  unjustly.  The  being,  from  its 
mother's  womb  uviimely  ripped,  was  faint  and  feeble ;  the  dissolu- 
tion, though  sudden,  was  natural;  though  early,  not  prema- 
ture.'* 

TTie  sum  of  all  is,  that  Independence  is  a  phantom.  Repeal  a 
fraud,  and  Federalism  a  folly ;  and  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  no  other  duty  in  this  respect  than  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  Union  by  the  closest  combination  it  can  attain  of 

•  Slate  of  Ireland,  Pa«t  and  Present,  1 800, 5  x. 
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persuasbn  and  authority — hy  all  that  is  possible  of  conciliation, 
and  aU  that  shall  be  necessary  of  power. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  whatever  new  shifts  or  schemes  Mr. 
0*Connell  may  practise  or  devise^  the  law  will  be  found  wide 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  defeat ;  and  that  no  special  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary.  In  the  very  able  and  useful '  Memoir  of 
the  Union  by  an  Irish  Catholic/  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which  we  recommend  to  every  one  who  wishes  for 
compressed  yet  accurate  information  on  every  point  and  period 
of  this  extensive  subject,  we  find  some  curious  and  instructive  facts 
as  to  the  Scottish  Union. 

*  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  "  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Scottish 
Union  by  the  United  Parliament  itself,  was  made  in  a  very  few  yean ; 
and  not  very  decently  supported  by  the  Whigs,  against  the  Queen's 
Tory  ministry."  in  reference  to  that  attempt,  we  find  the  following  im- 
portant letter  of  liord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  published  correspondence.  It 
is  dated  at  Whitehall,  May  the  29th,  1713,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  soon  afterwards  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland: — "The 
Scotch,  both  Iy)Tds  and  Commons,  are  in  a  high  mutiny.  •  •  •  Your  Grace 
will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  they  intend  to  move  in  our  House  on 
Monday  to  dissolve  the  Union.  You  may  be  sure,  that  all  those  %chose 
spirits  are  naturally  turbulent  and  resUess — all  those  who  have  lan^ 
guished  under  expectation — and  all  those  who  have  any  personal  re^ 
sentment — unU  take  the  occasion  to  add  to  the  cry^  and  to  pursue  their 

own  views^  by  intermingling  them  in  this  cause A  call  of  the 

House  is  ordered  below  stairs;  and  eUfove,  we  shall,  I  believe,  ground 
on  their  motion^  a  bill  to  make  it  high  treason  by  any  overt  act  to 
attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  Umon,  If  after  this^  we  go  on  to  show 
them  all  reasonable  indulgence^  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  to  them  and 
all  mankind  a  firmness  of  resolution  and  a  steadiness  of  conduct,  good 
will  have  come  out  of  evil,  and  we  shall  reap  some  benefit  from  the 
•  eontre-tems.*  **  '—p.  38. 

The  general  principles  of  conduct  announced  by  Bolingbroke 
are  sound  and  statesman-like ;  and  his  proposition  to  declare  any 
overt  act  to  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  with  Scotland  High 
Treason,  was  not  quite  so  extreme  as  it  at  first  sight  looks,  for 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  two  years  after— 

•  The  Pretender  deluded  the  unfortunate  people  of  Scotland  by  pro- 
mising them  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  His  proclamation,  dated  the 
25th  of  October,  1115,  will  furnish  an  admirable  speech  for  another  pre- 
tender, for  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  real  Irish 
manufacture : — "  We  are  come,"  said  he,  "  to  relieve  our  subjects  of 
Scotland  from  the  hardships  they  groan  under,  on  account  of  Uie  late 
unhappy  union,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  ancieut,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent state We  hope  for  better  things ;  we  hope  to  see  our 

just  rights^  and  those  of  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland^  once  more 
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settled  in  a  free  independent  Scotch  parliament^  on  their  ancient  founda- 
tion. To  such  a  parliament,  which  we  will  immediately  call,  shall  we 
entirely  refer  both  our  oum  and  their  interests.**  '—pp.  39,  40, 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  details  of  the  violent  prejudices  of 
the  Scottish  people  at  that  day  against  their  Union>  without  a 
lively  gratification  at  thinking  that  the  present  Irish  agitation  is,  in 
everyway,  of  a  less  dangerous  character — altogether,  as  we  believe, 
factitious^  not  founded  on  any  substantial  grievance  chargeable  on 
either  the  principle  or  administration  of  the  Act  of  Union,  but 
springing  solely  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Mr.  O'Connell — 
who,  like  the  man  who  was  ruined  by  the  20,000/.  prize  in  the 
lottery,  has  been  led  by  his  success  and  popularity  on  the  Eman- 
cipation question  into  a  series  of  extravagances  which,  if  all  pre- 
cedent and  experience  be  not  utterly  deceptive,  will  end — and  we 
repeat  it  in  no  vindictive  spirit — in  his  ruin  also. 

But  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  all  his  great  talents  and  his  great 
services  on  the  Emancipation  question,  could  not  alone  have  car* 
ried  this  agitation  to  the  height  which  last  year  deserved  the  title 
oi  formidable,  withoul;  the  oo-operation  of  the  powerful  priest- 
hood and  their  obedient  flocks.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  con« 
fess,  but  it  is  the  truth,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pcypolation  are  and  have  been  for  two  hundred  years 
hostile  to  the  Government— first,  a  little  to  Government  in  the 
abstract ;  more  so  to  an  English  Government ;  and,  now,  above 
all,  to  a  Tory  one,  which  (so  changed  is  the  political  nomencla- 
ture of  our  ancestors)  they  look  on  as  a  peculiarly  Anti- Catholic 
Government.  We  do  not  believe  the^e  feelings  exist  to  the  de- 
gree that  the  agitators  pretend,  and  that  .the  vivacity  of  the  people 
appears  to  indicate;  but  it  cannot. be. doubted  that  disaffection  to 
the  British  connexion  has  spread  to  a  great,  though  we  trust  only 
superlLcial .  extent . 

Howev^s  di^cult  it  may  be  to  account  phUosophicaUy  for  what 
Is  called  national  cliaracter-^io  explain  precisely  in  what  it  oon- 
sista,  or  how  .exactly  it  is  formed— no  one.  will  venture  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  ;-r-SQme  secret  influence  of  climate  and 
soil,  combining  with  the  still  more  inexdlicable  peculiarities  of  the 
races  of  men,  and  which  seems  to  a  considerable  degree  independent 
even  of  education  or  individual  qualities.  The  stt^cdy  Enfflish^Xhe 
toary  Scotch-^ihe  testy  Welsh — ilud  volatile  French — thephleynuUic 
Dutch — the  artistic  Italian-yihe  solemn  Spaniard — all  these  are 
people  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  of  the  oarth's  surface  as 
some  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonsitode,  and  having  most 
of  the  essential  circumstances  of  social  influence  common  to  all — 
yet  are  each  marked  v.ith  a  national  stamp,  indelible  in  natives, 
and  still  frequently  distinguishable,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
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id  families  that  hare  migrated  into  other  oountriei.  Ireland 
is  oertainlj  no  exception  to  this  general  law  of  nationality ;  and 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that,  with  a  great  many  admir-^ 
able  and  estimable  qualities,  the  Irish  people  hare  been,  from 
all  time^  remarked  for  a  certain  confrisioa  of  ideas,  combined 
with  a  peculiar  susceptibility  and,  so  to  say,  pugnacity  of  temper, 
which  is  emphatically  distinguished  as  the  Irish  ekarader. 
This  of  course,  like  the  national  characters  of  England,  France, 
or  Spain,  is  interspersed  with  important  modifications,  and 
marked  with  many  and  wide  degrees;  but,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  is  strongest  in  that  uneducated  majority  of  the 
population  which  has  continued  under  the  uninterrupted  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  These  and  their  flodu 
had  been  for  two  centuries  in  a  state  which  we  can  hardly 
think  of  without  shame  and  wonder — at  one  period  of  perse- 
cution, at  another  of  oppression,  and  always  of  disability  and 
discredit.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  worst  pecu- 
liarities of  the  national  character  should  be  fostered  amongst 
ihem,  and  that  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered  these  political 
disabilities  and  disadvantages  should  take  an  additional  taint  of 
political  enmity  against  those  whom  they  looked  on  not  only  with 
aversion  as  heretics^  but  with  hatred  as  oppressors.  The  relaxa- 
tions of  the  penal  code  were  awkwardly,  ungraciously,  and  im- 
politicly made.  Power  was  granted,  but  the  means  of  conciliating 
and  directing  that  power,  in  legal  and  constitutional  channels; 
were  neglected.  Had  Emancipation  and  a  competent  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  accompanied  the  Union, — as  the 
authors  of  the  Union  intended, — we  have  little  doubt  that  Ire- 
land, in  spite  of  her  natural  disposition  to  effervesce,  would  have 
remained  (for  the  opposition  is  recent)  contented  under  it,  and 
would  have  made  advances  in  moral  and  social  improvement,  and 
in  political  tranquillity  and  loyalty,  at  least  equal  to  her  progress 
in  wealth  and  population. 

Regrets  for  lost  opportunities  are  not  only  vain,  but  humilialnig, 
unless  they  give  us  courage  to  acknowledge  and  repair  our  emm. 
Mr.  O'Connell  demands  Justice  far  Iteland-^to  do  we — so  does  the 
universal  voice  of  the  empire — full  justice ;  not  that  unilateral 
favouritism — those  schemes  of  anarchy  and  dismemberment—' 
which  constitute  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  peculiarly  Irisih  notion  of  jus- 
tice; but  justice  that  will  protect  and  conciliate  the  ]>eaceable, 
the  reasonable,  and  the  loyal — justice  that  will  discountenance 
faction,  defeat  conspiracy,  and  punish  sedition.  This  is  ihe  jus- 
tice that  Irdand  needs,  and  this  is  what  the  Government  pro- 
fesses, and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  their  measures, 
appear  determined  to  practise,    Qn  the  one  hand,  the  prosecution 
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t)f  Mr.  OTConnell  is  a  pledgee  of  their  rescdiitiKm  to  guard  and  tui^ 
dicate  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  inriolate  tht 
int^arrity  of  the  empire  bj  all  the  means  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  can  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
4he  '  Charitable  Bequests  Bill '  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  they  desire  to  promote  the  temporal  comfort 
and  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  their  spiritual  duties,  or  infringing  on  their 
political  independence;  and  while  they  exert  an  impartial  and 
even  indulgent  justice  over  all  classes.  Dr.  MannselFs  evidence 
is  at  least  good  for  so  much  as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  will  not 
shrink  from  extending  to  their  Roman  Catholic  supporters  a 
measure  of  countenance,  confidence,  and  favour,  as  large  and  as 
cordial  as  to  their  Protestant  friends  in  similar  circumstances. 
-When  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  feel  themselves  in  a  respectable 
and  independent  personal  position,  freed  from  the  necessities  of  the 
worst  *  voluntary  system  *  that  ever  humiliated  any  church — when 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  shall  find  that  they  are  not  discounte- 
nanced, and  the  Roman  Catholic  population  that  it  is  not  sub- 
jected to  any  invidious  distinctions,  may  we  not  hope  that  disom- 
tent  and  disaffection  will  gradually  give  way  before  more  auspicious 
influences  ? 

Nor  have  we  any  apprehensions  that  justice,  and  no  more  than 
justice,  thus  done  to  their  fellow-subjects  and  fellow- Christians, 
can  be  in  the  slightest  d^ree  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Protestants.  Many  will  be,  no  doubt,  dissatisfied — 
some  from  very  low  interests,  and  some  from  very  high  princi- 
ples :  the  former  we  fear  that  we  cannot  hope  to  reclaim,  because 
we  can  offer  them  reasons  only,  and  not  places ;  but  we  would 
remind  the  latter,  and  the  Protestants  of  all  ranks  and  denomi- 
nations, that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  those  (xar 
agox^v)  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  freedom  of  conscience — of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by — and  that  the  anti- Papist  principles 
which  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  were  in  all  times 
essentially  defensive,  and  though  necessary  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion in  the  former  condition  of  Irish  parties,  ought  now,  from 
sound  policy  as  well  as  good  feeling,  to  be  merged  in  the  less 
invidious  and  more  powerful  safeguard  of  British  connexion. 
TTiat  is,  in  any  imaginable  diflBculty  or  danger,  the  surest  refuge, 
the  unconquerable  strength  of  the  Irish  Protestants — *  it  is  as  the 
air  they  breathe,  without  it  they  die  !  *  And  neither  the  insidious 
flatteries  of  Repealers,  nor  the  treacherous  delusions  of  Federal- 
ists, will  have  any  disturbing  effect  on  that  brave,  honest,  pious, 
and  most  intelligent  people.     They  may  be  as  well  assured  of  the 
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und}dng  sympathy  and  support  of  England^  as  England  is  of  their 
hereditary  affection  and  unchangeable  loyalty. 

We  conelude  ATith  con^latorj  and  even  ba|>efcil  isipressions. 
So  great' IS  our  faith  in  the  £»rce  tad  ^fin^d  prevalence  of  truth 
— in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  fair  dealing  and  common  sense — 
that  we  look  at  the  state  and  pwwpeotg  of  Ireland  with  less  alarm 
— ^we  may  even  say  with  more  satisfaction — than  we  have  done 
for  some  years  past.  All  we  read,  all  we  hear,  and  all  we  sec^ 
both  reasoning  and  experience,  concur  in  inspiring  a  deliberate 
confidence  that  the  day  will  come — nor  is  it,  perhaps,  far  distant 
— ^when  the  Irish  agitation  of  1844,  like  the  Scottish  faction  of 
1713,  will  have  left  no  traces  but  on  the  page  of  history-r-where 
another  generation  will  read  of  the  transactions  that  have  lately 
appeared  so  formidable  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  em- 
pire, with  no  other  feelings  than  wonder  at  their  extravagance- 
contempt  of  their  folly — ^gratitude  for  their  failure.  • 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon;  the  words 
alphabetically  arranged ;  distinguishing  such  as  are  poetical,  of 
dialectic  variety^  or  peculiar  to  certain  writers  and  classes  a' 
writers;  with  examples^  literally  translated^  selected  from  tH 
classical  authors.  By  James  Donnegan,  M.D.  Fourth  edi 
tion,  considerably  enlarged,  carefully  revised,  and  materially 
improved  throughout.     London^  1842.     1  vol.  large  8vo. 

2.  A  Greek-and' English  and  English-and-  Greek  Lexicon :  with 
Addenda  of  new  mattery  and  an  Appendix  explanatory  of  scien- 
tific terms,  Sfc.  By  George  Dunbar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second 
edition.     Edinburgh,  1 844.     1  vol.  large  8vo. 

3.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  based  on  the  German  work  of  Fran- 
cis Passow.  By  Henry  George  Liddell,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Christ- Church;  and  Robert  Scott,  M.A.,  sometime  Student 
of  Christ- Church,  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford : 
at  the  University  Press,  1843.     1  vol.  large  8vo. 

4.  A  Lexicon,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools-  Abridged  from  the 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.A.,  and  R.  Scott, 
M.A«     Oxford  and  London.     Square  12mo. 

5.  A  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language^  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools:  containing,  1.  A  Greek- English  Lexicon,  combining 
the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  and  derivative  arrangement ; 
2.  An  English' Gredt  Lexicon,  more  copious  than  any  that  has 
yet  appeared.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Languaae,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxon.  Second  edition,  with  corrections. 
London,  1840.     8vo. 

6.  A  Lexicon  to  jEschylus,  containing  a  critical  explanation  of 
the  more  difficult  parages  in  the  seven  Tragedies.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Linwood,  M.  A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Student  of  Chrbt-Church, 
Oxford.     London,  1843.     8vo. 

T17HEN  a  Dictionary  has  been  in  use  a  long  time,  there  is  no 
^*  difficulty  whatever  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
yalue ;  but  if  it  be  only  a  recent  publication,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  review  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  case  on  record  of  some  inde- 
fatigable gentleman  having  read  through  Johnson*s  Dictionary, 
VOL.  Lxxv.  NO.  CL.  X  which 
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which  he  pronounced  to  he  a  very  amunng  though  rather  uncon- 
nected work.  We  ourselves  have  from  practice,  if  not  from 
nature^  a  pretty  considerable  stock  of  patiencci  but  we  do  not 
pipfess  to  have  either  taste  or  perseverance  sufficient  to  carry  us 
through  a  similar  task ;  and  we  had  therefore  almost  determined 
to  withhold  for  some  time  our  judgment  on  the  various  Greek- 
and- English  Lexicons  which  have  started  from  the  press^  with 
surprising  rapidity,  within  the  last  few  years.  Had  we^  after 
having  examined  the  different  Lexicons  at  the  head  of  our  ar- 
ticle, felt  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  decision  to  which  we  must 
come^  and  had  not  our  first  impressions  been  fully  confirmed  by 
many  succeeding  trials,  we  should  have  delayed  accordingly. 

We  cannot  exactly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  thinking  that 
the  dictionary-maker  ever  Btood  so  low  in  the  scale  of  literary 
merit  as  he  endeavours  to  make  out.  We  do  not  think  be 
ranked  so  high  as  he  ought,  considering  the  arduous  nature  of 
his  duties  and  the  varied  qualifications  which  he  should  possess ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  really  considered  by  those 
whose  opinions  were  of  any  value,  as  the  *  mere  slave  of  science, 
the  humble  drudge  of  literature,  whose  highest  ambition  must  be 
to  escape  reproach,  but  who  could  never  aspire  to  praise.'  At 
all  events,  if  this  might,  perhaps,  have  been  partially  true  of  the  so* 
called  lexicographers  who  preceded  Johnson,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  ceased  to  be  applicable  as  soon  as  he  published  his  great  work. 
From  that  time  the  science  of  lexicography  stood  very  high  in  the 
public  estimation :  the  Doctor  depreciated  it  in  his  splendid  Pre- 
face, but  his  Dictionary  raised  it  to  a  rank  from  which  it  has  never 
since  descended.  And  as  long  as  the  name  of  Johnson  nhall  b^ 
known  in  England,  and  that  of  Adelung  in  Germany — as  long  as 
the  '  Dictionnaire  de  T Academic'  shall  reign  without  appeal  in 
France,  and  the  Delia  Crusca  in  Italy — the  science  of  lexicography 
will  stand  on  very  high  literary  ground.*     But  when  we  leave,  the 

modern 

*  At  tb«  close  of  the  lait  European  war  our  language  was  very  little  koowu  or  cul* 
tivated  in  Germany ;  a  good  German  and  English  Dictionary  or  Grammar  did  not 
exist;  the  only  vay  for  a  German  to  learn  Engliih,  or  an  Englishman  German,  was 
Arough  the  medium  of  French,  for  which  purpose  there  were  several  good  gramman, 
and  the  Gtrman-and'FreMk  and  FrmchHrnd-German  Dictionary  of  the  Abbi  Mozin, 
published  at  Stutgard,  in  2  vol.  4to.,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  After 
thirty  years  of  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  English  is  now  beeom- 
ing  general  in  Germany,  and  German  is  fashionable  in  England ;  consequently  the 
{iress  of  both  countries  teems  with  books  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  two  languagea. 
An  especially  commendable  German  and  English  Dictionary  has  been  published  at 
I^eipsic,  by  Dr.  Flugel,  a  clever  and  laborious  German,  who  acts  there  as  Consul  of 
the  United  States.  As  one  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  work,  it  has  been  pirated 
(very  unhandsomely,  it  would  seem,  though  not  illegally)  both  in  Grermany  and 
England.  The  Doctor*s  intimate  knowledge  of  obsolete  expressions  found  in  our  early 
writers  Is  quite  Khrpriiing;  imd  hit  acquaitotaxtce  with  our  modem  Ultm»  of  ut  anil 
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modem  tokigties  and  enter  on  the  stadr  ol  a  dead  language,  bjr 
whidi  we  mean  not  a  mere  superficial  turvej  but  a  deep  and 
accurate  examinaticm  ol  it»  the  lexicographer  then  ritei  to  a  •till' 
higher  rank.  It  is  then  seen  that  not  only  all  the  quaMcationa 
necessary  for  faitn  who  compiles  a  dietionary  in  his  own  mother 
tongue  are  required  for  the  lesncographer  of  a  dead  language, 
but  ma«y  others  mikst  be  added  to  the  lilt,  while  the  acquisition 
of  them  will  require  much  longer  time,  and  be  attended  with  ten- 
fold difficulty.  Intense  indeed  muet  have  been  Uie  studies  of  a 
Budaeus,  a  Constantine,  a  Stephanus  (all  three  Frenchmen — ^to 
the  literary  honour  of  old  France  be  it  spokesi!)  before  they 
could  compose  the  lexicons  which  haw  immorlaliaed  their  names. 
The  lexicographer  of  the  present  day  has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
obstacles  to  surmount  which  opposed  those  giants  at  erery  step 
they  took :  his  task,  compared  with  theirs,  is  children's  play ; 
still,  however,  he  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  great  and 
numerous  enough  to  startle  any  deep-thinkiag  scholar.  He 
must  have  a  comfrfete  command  of  his  own  lai^uage,  and  an  in« 
timate  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  all  its  words,  terms,  and 
phrases ;  he  must  possess  that  power  which  Dr.  Johnson  enjoyed 
in  a  high  degree— ^the  power  of  ^lustration ;  he  must  have  a  fine 
and  keen  judgment,  a  nice  discriminatiDn  to  seize  on  the  exact  idea 
or  ideas,  visible  and  latent,  furnished  by  each  word ;  to  distmguish 
true  and  complete  synonyms  (very  few  there  are  in  any  language) 
from  those  wbidi,  correspondu^  in  most  respects,  yet  d^Bfer  in 
some  one  or  other.  And  to  be  Me  to  supply  die  place  of  syno- 
nyms he  must  possess  the  talent  (and  a  rare  possession  it  is)  of 
accarsie  definition ;  of  being  a^Ie  to  seize  on  the  great  dii^- 
guisfaing  maiks  or  properties  which  characterize  a  word  or  thing, 
and  represent  them  to  the  mind  of  others  dearly  and  concisely 
-^'Justo  mimero  vacaent  propriarutn,* 

If  now  we  apply  these  qualifications  to  the  study  of  andent 
Greek,  the  knowledge  of  the  lejocographer  will  take  in  a  very 
wide  range.  That  any  one  who  undertakes  to  compose  a  good 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  must  necessarily  be  a  first-rate 
classical  scholar  is  universally  allowed ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it« 
But  we  add,  that  not  every  first-rate  scholar  wm  make  a  lexiooH 
grapher.  One  very  small  part  of  lexicograpbical  ability  is  that 
which  serves  to  interpret  a  difficult  passage.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  lexicogn^iher  should  hcwe  a  deep  airi  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  ancient  Greek ;     yes,  this  he  must  have,  in 


«MDineroe  no  l«ig  so.  We  wuh  ha  had  not  burthened  hii  pag«  with  AnMrieanUwi 
(he  rstidad  ten  yean  in  dia  United  Statee),  many  of  wjhicb  ve  oaooot  ad/mi  into  the 
kngUth  langnsge  at  sU,  and  §omt  would  be  ■dmiwible  wUy  in  a  $ha$  dictieiMny^ 
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the  fntlest  seiise  of  the  w^MKfe.  Hb  ta«wledge  nniit  be  diepi 
for  it  mii«t  «nter  into  the  ttrmstufe  and  fonnsUofi  ti  the  ItmgMge, 
most  untaiirel  its  intrieftcieB,  difldngoish  its  idioms,  and  traoe  ks 
anomalies ;  and  it  must  be  eomprehensive^  far  he  most  be  able  to 
cany  his  investigations  tbrMgli  aU  the  Taried  styles  of  poets  and 
orators  and  historians,  and  throng  all  the  various  dialects  of  the 
different  eras  and  races  thaife  m^  up  Ae  Grecian  history  and 
people.  Above  all,  there  is  one  qnaliikation,  the  absence  of  irfaidi 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  iJl  the  rest — ^he  must  have  poweis 
of  memory  to  enable  him  4o  draw  at  pleasure  on  the  literary  fund 
which  his  reading  has  laid  up  in  store,  and  to  bring  all  kis  force 
to  bear  on  any  given  point.^  We  haire  sometimes  heaiti  ode  ef 
our  most  able  judges  or  leading  barristers  discourse  at  great  length 
on  some  intricate  and  disputed  point  of  law,  briinging  ^  bear  on 
that  point  a  vast  mass  of  l^d  learning,  a  host  of  aathoritieB,  aod 
cases^  and  precedents,  as  if  all  the  reading  of  many  te^&MK  yeato 
and  sJl  his  thought  and  memory  had  been  directed  to  and  4v«re  con- 
centrated in  the  elucidation  of  that  one  particnkr  question-;  and  in 
the  course  ofan  hour  or  two  we  have  been  astonished  and  delighlid 
by  the  same  acute  and  eloquent  lawyer  ofaibituig  an  equal  amount 
of  legal  knowledge  and  researoh,  but  of  •qcnte  another  character, 
in  the  solution  of  a  question  widely  «nd  essentially  different. 
And  so  must  the  lexiC(^t*apb<M-  at  one  ^noment  collect  all  his 
stodc  of  epic  knowledge  to  decide  on  a  passage  or  reading  «f 
Homer  or  'Hesiod  ;  the  next  he  must  bring  a  similar  extent  of 
learning,  but  of  a  totally  different  chmticler,  to  settle  some  local 
or  historical  or  strategetical  question  in  Thucj^dides  or  Xeoophon. 
Before  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  he  is  called  on  to  evince  an  ultimate 
acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  of  Athens  for  4he  elnddatten 
of  a  passage  in  Aristophanes ;  he  must  soon  produce  a  ^otough 
knomedge  of  the  laws  and  civil  polity  of  Athens,  to  clear  awsy 
obscurities  from  an  expression  of  Lysias,  or  Isocrates,  or  I>enic|- 
thenes ;  and  ere  long  must  summon  all  his  i^ilosophieal  Teooike- 
tions  to  understand  and  exj^ain  a  passage  of  Plato  or  Aristotle. . 
But  we  see  our  readers  sm^e ;  and  we  seem  to  heurlbe  vaiy 
natural  exclamation,  '  If  all  tins  be  required  to  constitute  the 
lexicographer,  few  or  none  can  aspire  to,  or  be  fit  for  the  task* 
True ;  very  few  indeed  are  fit  for  it ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  fowor  no  good  lexicons :  but  many  aspire.  It -may  be  said, 
that  in  these  palmy  days  of  lit^utnre  a  great  portion  of  the  wx>Al 

*  Buttmann  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  rare  mental  faculty,  and  almost 
every  page  of  his  writmgs  is  an  example  of  it.  Whatever  he  has  attempted  to  explain 
or  elnciiibte,  whether  in  the  language  or  anti^itties  of-andenl  Greece,  is  done  with  snch 
extensive  and  minute  research,  as  if  in  all  his  studies  he  had  in  view  only  the  ooe  par* 
licular  point  before  him.    We  regret  that  more  of  his  works  have  not  been  tranaUted. 
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done  so  badlj  tibal  it  bad  better  be  left  imdooe*  Tbe  lexioograpber 
4>f  the  prtent  day  basnot^  indeed*  to  i^iend  balf  a  life  in  searching 
.for  tbe  bidden  seedi^  and  diacoveriog  tbeittokaown  plants  wbich 
'are  to  prodoee  bim  fbut:  most  q£  tbe  eeeda  bave  been  aheady 
Cennd  and  sown  for  bim>  most  of  tbe  plants  are  already  known  and 
planted;  bnt.ibey.m'e  so  cboked  with  weedsy  and  those  weeda are 
ao  sinnlar.ta  Ihe  Uiie  plantsi  that  itceqakres^nll  tbe  skill  of  a  subtle 
beadand  an  Mtperienced  band  to  separate  them.  It  requires  all 
tbe  knowledge  of  the  •  most  a4M»irate  philologist  to  distinguish 
betveea  tbe  genuine  and  tbe  spurious  readings  between  tbe  sound 
and  tbe  piansible  aiguBient^  foetweea  tbe  true  and.  the  false 
interpretation. 

*  Let  us  now  proceed  with  tbe  T^rrioeufij  and  first  with  Don- 
migm%  as  being  tbe  oldeet  of  tbe  fonr  now.  in  court.  Aboot 
'ten  years  i^  we  reviewedr  et>  iome  lengtb  (vol.  LI.),  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  work>  and  we  then  felt  it  our 
duty  to  ocnaure  tbesfr:  we  did  it  as  mildly  as  we  oonld— r>per« 
baps  Hiare  mildly  dian  we  ought  We  did  so,  however,  in 
the  bope  that  the  auth^  nngbt  pv(^  by  our  advice^  and  either 
abandon  the  line  wbidb  we  thought  be  bad  unwisely  chosen>  er^ 
if  be  perseyeced*  might  see  hie  faults  and  deficiencies,  and  in 
'.time  correct  them*  His  tbicd  edition  we  have  not  seen,  non  are 
ve  called  on  to  take  any  official  notioe^of  il,  aa  tbe  one  now  before 
na  10'  tbe  fourth.  This  Lemon  was  at  first  a  mere  manual  for  tbe 
aohoidboy,  but  it  has  gradually  grown  into  size  and  importance, 
until  it  is  now  ofiered  ta  tbesiwnre  advanoed  student  as  a  guide 
Ihroi^fh  the  higher  classics,  and  evidently  professes^  boUi  by  its  in- 
tieriar  and  eiiterior,  its  matter  and  voluaae,  to  supersede  the  Sca- 
pulas and  Hederics  of  fwmer  days.  This,  fourth  edition  has 
^undergone  (if  We  are  to  believe  the  preCRce)La  'rigorous  9mA  scru- 
pulous revision/  so  that  it  is  now  almost  an  entirely  '  new  cast  of 
former  editions ;  it  is  enlarged  by  136  pages  of  new  matter  and  by  a 
profusion  of  additional  references;  the  arrangement  of  tbe  i^rtides* 
aa  ta  tbe  order  of  the  ezplanationa,  has  been  materially  impoeved ; 
4be  pttiiw^e%  whence  meanings  aise  taken,  bave  been  carefolly 
eoUated  and  eaamined*-^in  Aot%,  ii  seems  that  all  former  errors 
•re  eorsected,  and  all  deficiencies  supplied.  But  we  bave  had  in 
our  time^  a  litde  experience  in  prefaces,  particularly  in  prefaoaa  ta> 
Dictionaries  and  Leaucons>  wUch  generally  seem  composed  ac- 
cording to^  Pindar's  direction — 

^AffxofiivovQ  ifiyovt  vp6awTcoy 
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ttad  tdi>  tfften  oil  thd  moDtim  of  Ae  Gooon  who,  faofing  told  an 
tnecdote^  and  hmg  intsnrupced  with  die  qsestion,  '  Mait  eit-il 
vrai?'  exdaiMed,  with  a  oontemplvDiw  feywn>  'CadMisI  c'eft 
ctacore  ]^us  baauu'  Tlmt  this  foaith  editkm  is  an  impxovemcnt 
on  the  first  and  second  we  readily  allow;  bat  what  we  have  to  Com- 
plain of  is,  that  it  is  not  anch  an  improvenent  sa  to  lay  the  foandatspn 
for  a  progressive  advancement  towards  high  ezcelleDce,  It  is  atili 
lamentably  defident  in  all  those  points  oi  amngement  and  atm*- 
plificsflion  which  so  greatly  assist  the  inqniries  of  the  student,  theft 
no  Greek  Lexicon^  whatever  its  matter,  csn  be  good  or  useftd 
tvithout  them.  It  has  now  almost  every  radical  faalt  which  it 
wiginally  had — faidts  so  constiintly  recnrring,  and  so  misefaievons, 
that  nothing  can  make  amends  for  them.  One  great  fanlt  is  an* 
certainty.  Dr.  Donnegan  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  particnlarly 
when  his  sssistanoe  is  most  noeded:  his  explanation  or  aooomt 
of  a  woid  may  be  tra*e,  bntif  there  be  donbt  or  difficulty,  the 
cfaanees  are  even  that  it  is  false-— ten  to  one  but  it  is  vague,  difinse, 
and  inexact.  The  Doctor  is,  we  have  no  donbt,  what  the  world 
calls  a  very  fair  Gveek  scholar,  but  he  is  far  from  sn  aocnrsSe 
ene.:  In  eoLplaining  a  caramon  word,  or  translatinga  plain  paasagie, 
ho  gets  on  pretty  well ;  bat  where  a  questionable  tense  demands  the 
investigation  of  the  acute  grammarian,  where  a  donblful  devivatifm 
calls  for  the  jndgment  of  the  experienced  etymologist,  where  a 
disputed  meaning  requires  the  keen  eye  of  the  eritic*-^tfae  Dodair 
generally  leaves  ns  where  we  find  hia,-^in  the  dark.*  In  many 
instances  he  is  contented  with  giving  a  close  translation  of  Passow, 
and  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  pretty  safe ;  but  where  he 
attempts  to  abridge  the  German  lexicographer,  he  nsaally  makes 
him  unintelligible:  where  he  adds  to  him  (which  in  this  edition 
is  very  often  the  case),  we  are  not  always  mnch  the  wiser,  but 
are  more  likely  to  be  led  away  by  something  vague  and  per^ 
plexing.  This  is  particalarly  the  case  in  words  which  have  a 
variety  of  senses,  and  whtdi  therefore  require  to  be  traced  ont  and 
marked  with  more  than  usual  care  and  distinctness.  What  Dr. 
Donnegan  means  by  saying  in  his  preface  *  the  arranffememi  of  the 
articles^  as  to  the  order  of  the  explanations,  has  been  flAaterially 
improved,*  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  he  must  have  a  queer 
idea  of  arrongement.  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him,  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  bump  of  order  is  defi* 

*  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  by  companag  ^rdim,  tLyti/Mu,  iytU/nu  and  mymt^ 
wbeie  there  are  such  a  confusion  and  repetition  of  themes  and  tenses  and  quotations, 
as  must  puule  and  confound  the  unfortanate  inquirer.  In  Jifmluumt  and  anuftftit^ 
I>oDnegan  has  mistranslated  pIsM  pMMges  itom  Buripidet  and  Herodotus,  for  which  a 
schoolboy  would  deserre  a  floggisg. 
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dent  in  Iiis  phrenolo^cal  %yfiHm,  la  tht  exira^  wbkh  w» 
ahall  give  by-and«bye!»  dus  will  be  saen  at  oine  gUlica^  everj 
uiicle  of  an^lenglh  is  a  maze^f  explAnatioiu^  wilboafc  mark  ^ 
arrang^cmeiU  ta  <Usunguish  the  eailier  oneaning  from,  tbe  latfur, 
oir  the  primary  from  tdbe  derivative*  In  our  review  af;hjiA  ii^tmx 
edUtieiM  we  pointed  out  nearly  the  same  lauka  as  wo  are  now  4oiQg» 
and  we.  afterwards  drew  oat  some  rules  fos  tjbte  f  aidaoce  of  i}MK9 
k9U€ogimphers«  On  looking  back  at  those  ruki^  after  thf  ^ixfrn- 
lience  of  tmi  years,  our  opinion  is  oonfirsaed :  we  ane  Q0iwria9e4 
that  no  LeoBicon  which  diall  not  be  composed.  aooardiBg  to  the 
prindpies  there  laid  down,  will  ever  make  any  near  approach 
to  sttperior  eacellenoe.  That  Dr,  Donnegsji  never  rcxid  that 
airticle>  never  saw  those  rules  (he  saw  them  heautifully  exemplified 
Ihroui^ut  Passow),  we  can  hardly  belieiee.  He  has  chosee,  h^w^ 
ever,  to  disregard  them — ^to  eompose  the  fourth  edition  of  Im 
Lexicon  an  totel  defiance  of  those  piaiici{iiea>  and  cootravy  to  the 
Moample  of  Paasow,  his  acknowledged  pattesn  and  guide ;  aod  the 
oonseqnence  is,  that  his  Lexicon  may  beooeve  more  bulky  in  each 
mooeoding  edition,  but  it  will  not  become  preportionably  more 
kistructive.  .  It  is  frooi  sueh  LoKieons  aa  tlMise  that  the  copMpiM 
Greek  language  acquires  the  undeserved  character  of  being  vague 
and  indistinct^ 

We  come  now  to  Dunbar's  Lexiooii»  the  first  edition  of  whiob* 
published  in  1840,  we  have  not  seen.  The  second  ia  of  1844  3 
die  author  is  ProCsssor  of  Gtreek  in  the  University  of  £djinbuj!gh» 
and  well  known  among  our  northern  dassues  as  a  olever  mm  and 
an  acute  scholar.  In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with  some- 
thing  which  bespeaks  the  pen  of  a  scholar^  and  we  every  uotw  and 
then  stumble  on  explanations  of  words  and  passages,  ocoasiopalljr 
fandful,  but  always  sensible,  and  sometimes  ingenious,  which  am-* 
ply  repay  us  for  the  search.  Some  of  these  explanations  indeed 
degenerate  into  dissertations,  and  would  he  more  in  their  place 
as  m>tes  to  the  text  of  the  author  whom  they  serve  to  elucidate ; 
but  still  we  can  excuse  their  length  for  the  informaiion  which 
they  furnish.  They  prove,  moreover,  that  the  Professor  is  pofh 
tessed  of  one  quality  which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  general  i 
be  does  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  others :  he  thinks  for  himself, 
and  he  seems  well  qualified  to  do  so.  In  several  instances  we 
find  him  discussing  (and  with  considerable  success)  some  very 
intricate  passages  in  Arnold's  Thucydides,  in  others  examining 
tenses  from  Buttmann*s  large  Grammar  and  dissertations  in  his 
Lexilogus.  He  has  certainly  shown  that  some  of  the  conjectures 
of  the  erudite  German  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  far-fetched 
and  questionable ;    whether  the  su^estions  from  Auld  Reekie 
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aare  pveferabb  M  "Amt  CMfu^j.  cbttbtfid :  *  «o  mueb  eUsier 
11^  it  to  poll  down  tbwi  to  battd  >iip.  Vfbf  ihe  Professor  stnogt 
the  adtbdoDs  and  ommidMiMift  ofi  4htt  tecoad  edition  4Ui 
'  Addeuk,'  «t  the.  end  of;  iht$  ■  book,- < instead  of'  iaoorporalinf. 
tham^  we  are  at  «'lo9s  'to  /CooeeiiNk  -  These  ia  alio  *an  Ap|ien« 
diz,  explanatory  of  aciaetiicricinn^  &e.i'  ,wiiioh  seems  well  doee^ 
and  useful^  bat  wbioh'  miglit,  .for  dU  ^e  can  see,  have  been  mmih 
ihora  useful  if  voiibed'iiito  ihajMyiof  ihe  Leaiconu  lastly^-we 
haste  a  aeoond  part  -comaining'ail  Eagflish  and  Greek  Leucon* 
by  hr  the  beat  and  .moat  'OopinHis  whidi  we  hare  aeei^  and  edv 
riohed  with  a  yaatittombarotfr' appropriate  phvases<and  references.: 
And  yety'With  all  these  and  many  lather  points  of  excaUenoe,  .we. 
caunoi  reaoBsmcnd  this  Leododn  for  general  use.  We  do  not 
think  it  caloidaled  Id  giyetx  bUM  and  favoniable  view  of  the  lan- 
gvage^  nor  to  facilitate  the  stvuiy  ^  it.  ^  It  is  not  based  on  those, 
principles  whidiwe  believeiadiqwamsUeto  good  Greek  and  £ng" 
liah  LeiieogfajAy.  Mr.  DuttbMr  s^rs,  indeed,  in  the  prefaoe  to  fai» 
firat?  edition,  timt  *  it  baa-  been  hia  aim  lo  gi¥e  the  primairy  aseaniag- 
in  the  6mi  inafiances^  ihan  the  more  general  and  common ;  then  to 
ODtiee  a  few  peooliaiitiAs  of  -  eapsessito^-^with  references  or  quon 
tasions  from  the  a«tb6ra  by  whom  they  were  empioyed>  &e.*- 
And  we  gladly  bear  oar  leoliBKiiiy  ia  Ins  favour,  that  generally 
he  has  performed  has  pvoabse:  he  is  too  good  a  scholar  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  priosHry  meamog  of  worda^  and,  excepting  in 
a  few  scattered  instances,  we  think  he  has  given  it ;  but  th«;i  he 
might  almost  as  well  have  not  done  it,  unless  he  had  at  the  same 
time  marked  out  some  line  of  distinction  between  the  primary 
and  derivative  senses,  which  would  at  once  have  simplified  the 
thing,  and  enabled  younger  students  to  see  where  the  one  ended 
and  the  other  beg^n:  instead  of  which  we  have  generally  at  the 
commencement  of  an  article  three  or  four  explanatory  words  or 
senses  following  close  on  each  other,  divided  sometimes  by  a  eomma, 
sometimes  by  a  semicolon ;  the  former-intended,  we  conclude,  t9 
divide  (we  had  almost  said  to  unite)  words  representing  the  same 
meaning,  the  latter  to  separate  those  of  a  difierent  meaning :  but 
unfortunately  these  mark^  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that,  what 
with  occasional  mistakes  of  the  printer  and  occasional  oversi^ts 


*  AzBon^  mmiy  odien  hif  objeetbtii  to  Battauaoi*!  «xplaiution  of  i^ftfr  and  larr^ 
wmv  9mm  irell-louiided ;  hy  ofn  idw,  of  th«  zneaoing  of  the  former  is  however  miite 
as  objectiQuable ;  his  conjectuve  of  icii^ifirtuf^  in  the  only  two  passages  of  Homer  where 
the  latter  occurs  as  the  epi&et  of  Laeedsbmoti,  desertres  consicteration ;  bat  we  fear  it  i# 
not  supported  by  any  old  authoritT.  or  found  in  my  lf&  His  idea  of  Ihe  mqaBuig  of 
P^iofvu%  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  grammarians  and  commenta- 
tor%  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  true  one. 
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of  the  Mrthor,  ^ey  mti  mreijr  Ur  be  itp^nded  on^  -^rmU  of 
which  are  yisibte  in  etery  <x>1iiibii  of  metyftlfe^'  Aaolber  greoli 
objecdoti  lo  thi«  Lexicon  is  the  idmoM  nmronal  mmt^  mferencot 
to  amhorities,  by  which  we  migikt  be  aUe  to  asoertaia  whether  the 
word  were  used  by  an  early  or  late  writer,  whether  it  were  an 
expression  of  poetiy  or  prose,  uriietiier  it  ^  were  Epic,  er  Lyrk,  ot 
Ionic,  or  Doric,  or  Attic;  in  what  em  its  primanr  meaning  is  to  be 
fotfnd-^whether  its  deri?atWe  seiiBea  aretialmable  as  haringexisted 
in  the  pure  times  of  Greece,  whether  they  cri^  in  during  the 
Macedonian  or  Alexandrian  age,  or  are  to  be  considered  omy  as 
the  clumsy  imitation  of  a  GroBfo^Roman  writer.  All  this  in^ 
formation  we  ought  to  ^nd  m  a  good  Leodoon ;  bat  we  caanol 
fasTe  it,  unless  to  each  meaning  l:^  ap^eaokd  the  name  of  the 
author  in  whom  it  first  occurs.  Besides,  although  we  may  hava 
great  dependence  on  the  scholarshiji  of  the  Edinburgh  Profeasor, 
he  cannot  think  that  erei^  one  who  uses  his  L^zieon  is  to^sit  down 
contented  with  his  opimon ;  we  wish  to  thdnk  and  pt«™"**  fbr 
outselTes  and  to  be  able  lo  t erify  his  judgment  by  om*  own.  But 
:  n»iny,  rery  many  wkyrds  ha;ve  no'sothoiityat  M,  neither  leference 
nor  quotation ;  others  refer  thereeder  to  Xeoophon,  or  Plato^  or 
Soptiocles,  or  Demosthenes,  when  weoa|^t  to  fasre  had  Heooaer 
or  Hesiod.  To  give  one  instance  ham  a  thousand  of  the  tery 
imperfect  manner  in  whidi  ihia  branch  is  handled,  and  the  mis-» 
chief  to  which  it  mi^  iead  younger  atudcots,  we  will  oite  the 
case  of 

/"Eyxoc,  €oc,  t6^  a  spear,  a  pike,  a  sword,  any  offensive  weapon ; 
mctaph,  power  or  strength,  oui'  Ivi  (t>p6yTiSot  tyxoc*  Bor  is  tlwrc  any 
strength  of  mind,  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  170/ 

Now  here  we  have  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  different 
signifioations^  between  the  older  and  later  use  of  the  word,  no 
authoiF. quoted  to  show  whep  it  was  used  as  a  spear^  and  when  i^ 
took  the  additional  meaning  of  a  sword :  nothing  to  tell  us  what 
foundation  there  is  for  the  sense  of  '  any  offensive  weapon,' 
whether  tl^tt  were  the  language  of  prose  or  a  figurative  expres- 
%im  of  poetry. 

Another  fault  constantly  recurring  is  the  unmethodical  and  con- 
fused manner  in  which  the  meanings  are  given,  particularly  where 
an  adjective  has  an  active  and  passive  sense,  or  some  slight  variety 
of  meaning  aa  ajqdied  to  peraona  or  things.  This  ought  to  be 
always  distinctly  pointed  out,  as  it  simplifies  what  may  otherwise 
appear  unconnected;  but  in  Dunbar*s  Liejdcon  it  is  almost 
always  omitted.     For  instance : — 

*  'A7v«c»  &roCi  ^,  i,  unknown,  ignorant;  iyvHreQ  iiXXfiXiav^  unac- 
quainted with  each  other>  Thucyd.  iii.  53 ;  unconscious,  S<^.  Col.  541 ; 
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UnrfQc'^vfic*  anJttkswwn.  or  •dravgvBq^^oioB^  Soph.  CBd.  Ty?.  681 ; 
Hot  iimiiHsitQvdft  iSicbyL  Ag«  1021  {.ttokiuxwii  lo,  Tbucyd.  i  137.' 

Now  surely  nothings  can  be  more  complicated^  more  unphilo- 
logical  tlian  the  arrangement,  or  rather  disorder,  of  this  simple 
^rd.  It  has  but  two  senses,  an  active  and  a  passive  one,  not 
kfWwinff  and  not  knonm:  Under  the  former  should  have  come  the 
iwo  passages  from  S6ph.  Col.  547  and  Thucyd.  iii.  58 :  under 
the  latter  those  from  ^schyl.  Ag.  1021,  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  681, 
and  Thucyd.  i.  137; — ^and  then  in  addition  to  the  simplification  of 
the'  arrangement,  would  be  seen  what  might  else  be  overlooked 
or  appear  anomalous-^why'in  the  former  passage  of  Thucydides 
iyvSHfia  followed  by  a  genitive,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  dative. 
^A'yyaf(fU  is  left  in  similar  disorder ;  still  worse  is 

^"Aypiocx  i^t  ioy,  belonging  to  the  country,  rustic;  rude;  wild; 
ferocious;  srievous;  violent;  excessive;  cruel;  troublesome,  II,  xiz.  30; 
^ypia,  n.  pi.  for  adv.  in  a  rustic  clownish  manner.' 

Her^>  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  seioi^lons,  we  have  xk>  leas  Uian 
oine^iVieaniQgs  for  sq  oanunon  a  word  aft  iy^ios,  but  no  reference 
Vl  "any  aujAiorj  no  example,  no  ea^plaoation  to  show  how  frooi 
tdbie.pnmary  seoie  all  th^  otberft  are  deduced  by  a  metaphor  comr 
4noa  tp  ino»t  iMgupges :  we  surely  oMghl  to  have  been  told  thiyt 
the  origivaal  and  pnmitive  meaning  ig^  living  in  the  country,  Uving 
mid — that  mld»eH  whea  applied  to  the  vegetable  world  or  lo 
jCOUAtries  is  opposed  to  cultivation — ^that  when  used  of  anuioals  it 
is  opposed  to  tame — when  spoken  of  the  passions  it  implies  that 
they  are  Jierce  and  violent ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  trouMesame 
as  the  epithet  of  the  flies  around  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus? 
We  can  only  say  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  aypior 
either  in  Homer  or  elsewhere;  the  Professor  must  have  bmi 
napping  (for  which,  to  be  surej  he  may  plead  Homerio  em* 
ample)  ;  when  wide  awake  he  will  agree  with  us  that  hi^  epithet 
does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  wild  restlesmess  of  the  Patroclean 
blue-bottles.  We  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English  poet 
'untameable  as  flies,'  which  might  have  been  an  imitation  of 
Homer;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  both  the  Greek  and 
the  English  poet  drew  their  idea  from  the  same  great  original 
source.  It  does  certainly  appear  that  the  Professor  is  not 
happy  in  his  translation  of  Homeiric  epithets,  for  within  a  paf*e 
or  two  we  find  as^ip^y  (II.  xx.  183)  translated  inconstaMy  l^v 
no  other  reason  that  we  can  see  (and  it  is  no  reason  at  all) 
but  because  it  is  preceded  by  and  opposed  to  V/iAW6$Af.  Again, 
iicruXos  (II.  v.  876)  is  rendered  trovMesome,  unjust*  We  hope 
the  Professor  won't  think  us  troubksome  for  nemarking  that -he 
seems  to  have  an  unfortunate  partiaUty  ^r  this  tarmj  which  we 
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find  a^in  in  tbe  preeedkog^  page  as  'one  of  the  ezplanatMOB  of 
cniStSr;  while  iffiSn  itfBhtv  (Xen.  Mem.  3,  13,  2)  is  ttandnted 
'  t0  eat  with  relrictance  or  unwiUmgTmSf'  instead  of  voHhont  e^<y- 
991^71^  or  relish.  All  this  is  very  slip-slop,  very  careless.  Still 
worse  is  a^ij/uuos-  (Thucjd.  2,  37),  harmless  but  judiciously  reiv- 
dered  by  laddell  and  Scott, '  not  amounting  to  punishment  ;*  and 
ddipfx^stvrof,  not  warmed^  unfostered  (£scb.  Choeph.  620).  What 
the  latter  epithet  has  to  do  with  the  passage  referred  to,  and  as 
the  epithet  of  l^r/cc,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  On  the  follow- 
ing page  we  were  struck  with  a  most  unnecessary  number  of 
interpretations  to  those  very  plain  and  simple  words  cidufju»  and 
advfMS,  the  latter  having  no  less  than  twelve  explanatory  epithetii, 
making  that  vague  and  difiFuse  which  might  have  been  kept  exact 
and  definite  by  three  or  four  at  the  most.  We  might  bring  for- 
ward a  thousand  other  instances  of  similar  slovenliness  and  confu- 
sion, but  it  would  only  occupy  time  and  space  unnecessarily ;  we 
shall  therefore  close  our  review  of  Dunbar's  Lexicon  by  adding 
that  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many  different  parts  of 
the  work,  and  have  found  generally  the  same  vague  and  in- 
accurate interpretation,  the  same  unmethodical  disorder.  We 
mention  these  details  to  show  the  Professor,  if  he  ever  con- 
descends to  read  our  southern  lucubrations,  that  we  have  not 
been  sparing  of  our  time  in  examining  his  Lexicon,  and  that  he 
has  still  much  to  do.  He  has  been  working  on  false  principled 
or  without  any  at  all,  and  until  he  retraces  his  steps  and  begiri^ 
anew,  we  fear  his  Lexicographical  labours  will  never  attain  that 
high  excellence  to  which  his  classical  knowledge  may  fairly  entitle 
him  to  aspire. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  tj 
Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  published  at  the  Oxford  University 
press  in  1843.  The  authors  tell  us  in  their  preface  that  ihen* 
first  intention  was  to  give  a  translation  of  Passow*s  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon,  with  additions  of  their  ownl  Had  they  carried 
out  that  idea,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  a  mere  translation 
of  Passow's  valuable  work,  we  feel  confident  that  the  altempt 
would  have  been  a  total  failure.  We  assert  unhesitatingly  thit 
no  scholarship  however  high,  no  experience  ho#ever  tried,  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  German  however  accurate,  can  translate 
successfully  a  Greek  and  German  into  a  Greek  and  Eiiglish 
Lexicon.  It  is  a  literary  impossibility.  Messrs.  Liddell  and 
Scott  soon  found  this,  and  they  then  adopted  a  wiser  plan ;  thev 
took  Passow  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  based  his  Lexi- 
con as  the  foundation  of  theirs,^  and  set  themselves  (we  extract 
from  their  preface)  to  examine  some  of  the  principal  writers 
whom  Passow  had  more  or  less  heglected  and  omitted : — 
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*Om  undertook  io'veai^  ovaaO]^  tfanougk  Hev^dotal,  tbe  oUm 
danough  Thucydidei. .  ^ogr  dMti  ^Kcot  Ihrov^  the  fragmiaiita  cf  the 
rarly  poeta^  Ljric*  £l^;iftc»  ^.y  vbich  wor^  not  in  the  Poet»  Mioorea  of 
Gaiafoid;  as  well  %b  thoi^.of  the  early  Hutoric  and  Philosophic  writera; 
and  t^oae  of  the  Attic*  Tr^jc,  aoud  Comic  poets  dispersed  through 
AthenAuSy  Stohaeusy  &cJ 

ThrowuEi^  their  chief  streDgth  cm  the  phraseology  of  the  Attip 
wnters,  they  ibufid  tbe«s/9lv€|ft  greatly  aasisted  in  this  branch. of 
their  inquiries  by  many  excellent  special  Jjexicons  and  copious 
indexes  of  particular  authors,  as  '  Wellaaer's  of  iEschylusj  £!• 
kndt  s  of  Sopbod^»  Beck*s  of  Euripides^  Caravella's  of  Aria* 
topbaiaes,  Ajt*s  of  Flato«  Sturz's  of  Xenophon,  Beiske^s ,  and 
Mitcheira  of  the  A,ttic  orators.*  When,  however,  the^  launched 
Qttt  into  the  wider  and  less-known,  ocean  of  the  latei  writers,  th^y 
were  almost  entirely  deserted  by  .such,  guides,  and  constrained^  in 
Addition  to  their  own  readings,  to  content  themselves  with  vei;y 
{0w  Lexicons  and  very  meagre  indejses.  The  consequence  is,  ^ 
thej^  tell  us  in  the  preface,  that  they  '  have  not  be^n  anxious  19 
amass,  authorities  (xom  these  authors^  though  they  have  endea-' 
V9ored  to  collect  their  jTocu/iar  words  ^jod  phrases.* 
.,  Whether. these  colleagues  have  depended  too  much  on  indexes 
is  a  question  that  may  faivly  be  asked,  and  in  a  review  of  their 
wock  ought  to  receive  an  wswer.  In  doing  this  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  their  Lexicon  is  a  Jirst  attempt  to  realize  the  great  ^nx) 
laborious  plan  drawn  out  and  b^un  by  Passow.  That  plan  was 
Ip  give  the.  first  pla^  to  an  aocurate  examination  of  ,the  Epic 
language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  which  Passow  did  most  tho* 
HQUghly  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Greek  and  German  l«xioon* 
In  a  second  edition  ha  proposed  (proceeding  in  an  historical 
iwder)  to  examine  the  old  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry,  with  the 
prose  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates;  in  a  third,  the  Attic 
poets,  and  then  the  Attic  prose:  and  in  this  way,  says  he  (in 
a  letter  translated  by  our  Oxonians),  '  I  hope  gradually  to  oome 
nearer  to  my  idea  o(  a  good  Lencon,  and  to  bring  organic  con-* 
nexion  into  the  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  which  we  now  have/ 
That  the  learned  Gennan  would  have  wished  to  cpntinue  his 
plan  by  (at  least)  selecting  the  best  of  the  later  writers,  if  he 
had  lived  to  finish  the  earlier  ones,  we  know  from  his  preface  (p. 
xxii.)  'y  for  he  saw^  as  clearly  as  we  do,  that  no  Lexicon  can  be 
complete  without  such  a  continnati<m.  Unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  Lexicography  he  was  spared  to  do  little  more  than  plan 
for  others  to  execute :  though  his  Lexicon  reached  a/ourth  ediUoi^ 
he  got  no  further  than  the  prose  of  Herodotus;  and  ev<en  that, 
though  admirably  and  efficiently  done,  was  not  so  complete  as  the 
epic  language  of  liis  first  editiott-rwhile  Jtiippocrates  ha  entire^ 
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mkitecl.*  The  giwt  adwrnHige^  liowev^^f ■  Pmtm'M^  plaaiWas^ 
tiutt  H  enabtod  othera  te  oDmiiratf  wlaNr  be  Iiad  «>  irdl  beg^i  «> 
that  a  succession  ef  Jiehe)ani>  tr^aifiilg  in  eaekolher'g  itep0,  might 
in  time  bring  to  perfection' wtiat  dne  or  tiro  lives  would  not  b^ 
long  enough  lo  complete.  Now  in  lids  first  edition  of  Messrs. 
Liddell  and  Scott  they  have  done  more,  and  proceeded  further  in 
Passow^s  pbn  than  he  Ad  in  four  edillons.  They  haffe  followed 
him  through  the  epic  language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  almofl  «06 
servilely;  for  he,  like  most  of  %s  eount^ymen^  haa  rsilned  loo 
much^-has  given  s^nifications  yAna^  afetMt  m  th»  word  but  in 
the  fconte^tt — has  made  diadnctiotts  ^vbere  there  was  no  real  d 
essential  difference.*  In  this  part  of  th/eit  work  we  irfsh  tiiey  bsd 
eompared  Homer  with  Passow,  and  tboughft  «i^re  for  themsrivesi 
Pindar  and  the  minor  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  they  evidently  hmm 
not  neglected ;  Herodotus  ^ey  hove  exarmrmed  more  thoroughly 
than  Fassow  did,  and,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  they  have  done  it 
well  ;f  Hippocrates  they^  !Sce  their  German  protot^,  fought 
shy  of;  they  contented  themselves  with*  nsing  Foesii  tEkxmonik 
(a  very  imperfect  kind  of  Lesioon  for  Hippocrates,  composed  by 
Foes^  a  physician  of  Mett,  towalrdi^  Ihe  end  of  the  nxteentli  OM^ 
tury),  and  with  gleaning  a  few  ex^r^MMiis  from  the  indecz  of  the 
Oxford  Scapula  (see  their  prefoce).  We  regtet  much  that  Uiey 
shottld  have  treated  the  Greek  physician  «o  riightingly.  It  is  trts^ 
that  he  is  not  a  very  attractive  writer — his  matter  is  not  very  inte<> 
testing,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  of  his  own  profession;  it  is 
also  unfortunately  true  that  we  hm&  no  critically  accurate  edkiosi 
of  his  text ;  still  his  works  must  be  exambed  carefully  by  any  one 
who  would  give  a  complete  account  of  the  crid  Ionic  dialect ;  and^ 
until  they  are,  there  will  be  a  hiatus  in  Greek  Lexicography  which 
he,  and  he  only,  can  fill  up.     In  regard  to  the  Atdc  writcfi 

generally — the  tragedians,  historians,  nod  orators,  we  have  gretl 

-  -  -    ■     '    -      -  -  -     ■  -  —  ^  ..-,■■  ^  ■   .      ..■■,.-       ■  ■  J 

*  1^ofhi0taoe«Hom«riiiai1u86plaJdy«iid  iSt^iMf  iif$  ^Ihmim  h«hrtm  X^ggy, 
«fa*bMUtMd,4odfMitbfl  bedtf  tUt'vocan  bardly  tkii^L  fbt  JiUkr  mMut  a  Mft«i4 
at  Od.  16,  34,  nor  can  we  tee  why,  at  Od,  23, 179^  it  ihoold  ngaify  a  mattreiL 
bolster. 

'  f  llioagh  their  general  management  ef  Hcfedoto  it  dcwlviag  piaiie,  fhfs  doee  nat 
of  courea  pitdiide  oocsnonal  delate,  ttit  iastanea  ArAaia  we  oaonot  oelp  thinkiqf 
badly  done.  They  tranelate  it  *  want  of  failing,  or  bad  time  for  tailing,  difllQalty  or 
impowibility  of  suiiog,  MachyX,  Ag.  188^,  also  in  plur.  contrary  winds,  etren  of  weatber. 
nAU%  119.*  What  'want  of  ftafiing^^  %esns  w#  doii*r  tiodenland^  <bad  tinie  far 
■dling'  tnaf  hi  impKed  or  eKpressed  in  aoma  oante^  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  in  the 
word ;  the  aame  we  think  of  *  contrary  winds,  stress  of  weather.*  We  see  no  reason  for 
gmng  any  other  interpretation  thin  *  impotii^itv  or  diMcuify  ^toiling,  priocipally 
frhen  caused  bf  wnatyoiwaMe  wind  or  weotheiv*  mah  wfll  be  auiteaafficient  toexplaiii 
tbe  pasMgeof  AtcfaybM,  two  peaiqgee  in  BQri|pides,  two  in  Tbueydidcs,  and  the  000 
above  qi^ted  from  Herodotus,  where  it  is  put  in  the  plural,  because  the  impossibility 
6f  nuling  was  repeated.  If  in  any  o^er  andior  it  means  leally  ^  bad  time  for  sailing/ 
M  •  ttieis  of  wea»eiv*  8il«e  a«  the  pMflnir  ^it*<«»^ 

reason 
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vm^n  to  be  udsfied  with' Mertnrs.  Lnkkll  fltnd  Scott:  tfa^kiii^ 
enUi^'fed  and  impiniived  ytry  much  on  Pbmow  :  Thocf dides  and 
XenoplKm,  lEaxAxji^;  ScrphvM^les,  Eari^des^  Aristo^pjhatms^  and 
tke  Ortttors^  teiCify  ^e  researdi  and  tJse  vcholu-cfaip  of  the  two 
editors.  At  the  same  timie  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tiiat  an 
eataminatitMi  of  Linwood^s  Lexicon  for  .Slschylns  (poblished  too 
iMef  to  be  of  any  use  to  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott),  and  a  more 
C8ref«i  readiBg  of  Aristophanes,  Demos^ienes^  Ac,  would  be  very 
desirable^-^we  sbeuld  even  say,  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  anyttang  like  a  complete  Greek  and  En^ish 
Leticxai.  Euripides,  in  particolar,  we  wonld  Tecomsiend  to 
these  wtitera  or  their  snccessors,  as  hnvixig  been  always  too  mticb 
neglected.  Nor  has  the  St^gyrite  been  treated  with  that  respect 
which  his  intrinsic  merit  well  deserves — an  omission  particularly 
remarkable  in  these  eminent  sdumni  of  the  Utti\'ersity  of  Oxford. 
We  certaitdy  wotider  that  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  should  hare 
coniented  themselves  with  the  very  meagre  indes  of  Sylburg,  and 
two  or  three  others,  and  wish  that  they  bad  dioronghly  examined 
ArijtotIe*s  worka  themseivea,  volnminous  though  they  be;  but 
then  some  one  may  require  the  aame  in  favour  of  Theophrastus, 
others  of  the  later  hisiorians,  Diod.  Siculus,  Dionys.  Halic,  Dio 
Cassius,  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  to  enumerate  authors, 
to  master  whom  a  long  Hfe  would  not  suffice.  We  must,  therefore, 
dedare  once  for  all  that  it  would  be  unreasonable,  in  this  first 
essay  in  Oreek  and  English  Lexicography^  to  expect  much  more 
than  the  Oxford  colleagues  have  given  us.  If  we  have  in  this  first 
edition  the  epic,  lyric,  snd  Attic  writers  well  and  fully  elucidated-^ 
fidly  though  ncA  completSfy — ^we  ought  to  be  contented,  when  we 
oome  to  the  later  writers,  with  what  the  editors  could  glean  from 
the  best  existing  indexes'.  We  must  have  a  little  patience,  and 
look  forward  to  ftitme  editf ons. 

We  have  said  that  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  have  based  their 
work  on  the  great  letaling  principle  which  Pasaow  adopted  and 
exemplified  in  his  Lexicon,  and  which  we  may  call  '  the  historical 
principle,'  viz. '  to  make  each  article  a  history  of  the  usage  of  the 
word  referred  to.  That  is,  to  give  first  the  earliest  authority  for 
its  use.  Then,  if  no  change  was  introduced  by  later  virriters,  to 
leave  it  wi&  that  early  authority  alone^ — adding,  however,  whether 
it  continued  in  generalniseor  not,  and  taking  cote  to«pecify  whether 
it  was  common  to  pro6e  and  poetry,  or  confined  to  one  only.  In 
most  cases  the  woni  will  tell  its  own  story ;  the  passages  quoted 
will  themselves  rtty  whether  it  continued  in  use  or  not,  b<Kh  in 
poetry  and  prose ; — :for  there  are  few  words  that  do  not  change 
their  significations  more  or  less  in  the  downward  course  of  time  j 
and  few,  therefore,  that  do  not  need  many  references.     It  will 
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be  understood'  (we  are  qUDfei&g  £eoiiv  ike  Psibrd  frmbce)  '*  Uni^ 
deviations  from  the  strict  his^oiical  ordornuiM  ocotUTk  Homer- 
sOBMtimca  uses  a  woix^  in  ft  melapbovioal  senaa  onljr,  ibe  literijk 
sense  of  whick  oecurs  (perlutps).  fiiat  in.  Plato.  In  such  instancas 
we^  of  course,  ^ve  tbe  literal  and  actual  sense  the  prefereaee/ 
This  great  princ^e,  the  only  sure  fbondation  on  which  to  build 
a  good  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  langnage,  we  have  already  spoken  of 
more  at  lei^^  (Q.  IL>  vol.  U*^,  It  waa  very  beauti&d^  exem^- 
plified  for  ^  first  time  in  Pasaow*s  Lexicon*  Donnegan  aeema 
to  have  disdained  it,  Dunbar  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it  :-^M«ssi)s«. 
Liddell  and  Scott  have  made  it  tbe  basis  of  their,  work.  And  the 
conaequence  is  that  Passow^s  Lexicon  was»  as  far  as  that  waiOi 
admirable;  Donnegan*a>  and  Dnnbar'ai  ^eotkmable  and  mia* 
chievous;  Messrs.  Liddell  s  and  SoqU'b  eobcellent  and  useful*. 
And  here  another  question  patuisJly  proposes  itself  to  us-— iHave 
these  last  carried  out  in  their  work  this  priiaciple  which  they 
bold  forward  so  prominently  in  their  prdiace^^have  they  con<* 
stantly  kept  it  in  view  and  r^alasly  a^ttd  upon  it?  We  have 
examined  their  Lexicon  with  great  care  and  parienoe»  as  veil 
with  regard  lo  this  as  -other  cqaesMona,  aad  w»  answer  without 
hesitation  that  they  do. appear  to  thave  kept , constantly  in  view 
this  great  fundamental  rule.  That  they  baive  always  been  able 
to  carry  it  out — that  they,  have  abco}^  acted  upon  itr-*4s  quite 
another  thing;  ibr  that  would  presuppose  that  tb^  wereaw<e 
of  £very  passage  in  every  author  where  a  word  occurs.  No: 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instaneea  their 
reading  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  them  to  make, 
every  word  tell  its  own  history.  It  is  hut  too  true  that  with  them 
a  great  number  of  won3s  tell  no  biatory  at  aU-*others  only  half. 
This  delect  is  indeed  rarely  to  be  found  among  tbe  Atiac^  butprin^i 
cipally  among  the  later  writers,  and  is  the  coosequenoe  of  the  two 
edit<H^  not  having  had  time  or  leisure  to  consult  the  authors  them- 
aelveSy  but  having  been  obliged  to  •oontent  themsebpes  with  import 
feet  indexes.  We  have  already  given  it  aa  our  opinion*  and  we  have 
nev€!r  seen  occasion  to. doubt  its  aoundnessr  that  no  Lexicon. can, 
make  any  near  approach  to  perfection,  unless  to  each  meanixig  oi 
every  word  be  appended  a  reference,  not  merely  to  tbe  authori 
but  to  tbe  passage  which  supplies  and  proves  the  uieaniJSgv  Now» 
in  this  respect,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Oxford  Leuocm  iavery 
dofective.  In  the  epic,  lyric,  and  early  Attic  writers  there  i% 
indeed,  little  fault  to  be  found;  but  in  Hip{)OCvatei,  in  Tbeo^ 
j^rastus,  in  Athenseus,  and  in  the  later  lustoriansy  reCsrencea  to 
particular  paasages  are  rare-r-perbaps  in  tbe  lattor  part  of  the 
Lexicon  more  so  than  in  the  former^  aa  if  the  editom  were  gra«- 
dually  gettii^  weary,  of  tbeir .  laborioua  undertsking.    And  9B 
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these  authors  are^  generallj  speaking,  pretty  Toluminous,  and 
Hever  furnished  with  a  good  index^  it  is  just  in  these  that  parti- 
cular references  are  most  needed.  How  provoking^  for  instance, 
18  it,  when  we  wish  to  verify  the  interpretation  of  th^  Lexico- 
grapher whom  we  are  consulting,  to  he  put  off  with  a  mere  re- 
ference to  Diod.  Sic.  or  Dion.  Hal.,  or  Herodian  on  Pfailo— 
as  we  have  often  beea  in  Scapula,  and  very  often  are  in  this  work. 
Why  we  should  be  served  so  as.  respects  Polybius  and  Plutarch 
and  Ludan  we  cannot  imagine,  because  Schweighaeuser  s  Lexicon 
to  the  first,  Reiske*s  and  Wyttenbach's  indexes  to  the  second, 
and  GeePs  index  to  the  edition  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz  for  the 
last,  are  so  copious  as  to  leave  little  to  be  wished  for :  in  these 
we  ought  always  to  have  chapter  and  verse.  An  instance  of  the 
mischief  arising  from  this  neglect  we  shall  see  by-and-bye  in 

We  have  also  observed  that  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  have  not 
always  quoted  the  earliest  author  in  which  a  word  occurs,  and 
that,  when  there  was  no  good  reason  to  prevent  them ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  this  does  not  seem  to  happen 
more  frequently  than  might. fairly  be  expected  in  the  first  edition 
of  so  bulky  a  work.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  such  a  defect  may  be  of  a  trifling  and  venial  nature ;  whe* 
ther,  for  instance,  an  authority  be  from  Thucydides  or  Xenophon, 
from  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  from  Plato  or  Aristotle,  is  really  of 
very  little  consequence ;  whether  it  be  from  Homer  or  Apolloaius 
fihodkis,  from  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  from  Pindar  or  Calliraachus, 
does  indeed  make  a  wide  difference.  For  instance,  iym,  in  the 
sense  of  a  battle,  is  quoted  from  Thucydides  (and,  by  the  bye, 
without  reference  to  book  or  chapter),  when  it  might  have  been 
quoted  from  ^schylus ;  the  latter  ought  certainly,  according  to 
our  rules,  to  have  had  the  preference,  as  being  the  earlier  author^ 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  advantage  in  citing  Thu* 
cydides,  as  showing  that  the  sense  was  not  a  mere  poetical  liberty, 
but  the  sober  language  of  historical  prose.  Again,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  given  for  iyyatfr^lfxv^ot  the  authority  of  Hip- 
pocrates than  that  of  the  LXX. ;  for  ^ipi^os  to  have  given  Aris- 
tophanes than  Dioscorides,  particularly  when  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  latter  informs  us  that  it  was  used  by  the  former ; 
it  would  have  been  very  much  better  to  have  quoted  Hippocrates 
than  Theocritus  for  the  use  of  tMts  in  the  sense  of  a  muscle,  and 
Hippocrates  than  Plutarch  for  Tvpulifis;  at  the  same  tmie,  as 
<rt/^of  is  found  as  early  as  Homer,  it  is  of  less  consequence  whether 
one  of  its  regularly-formed  derivatives  were  in  use  a  few  hundred 
years  earlier  or  later.  We  repeat  that,  having  examined  this 
Lexicon  word  by  word  through  many,  very  many  pages,  we  have 
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not  fliscovered  in  it  more  defects  of  this  kind  than  might  fairly 
have  been  expected,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  considering  it 
to  be  a  first  edition ;  and  those  which  we  have  seen  are  not  gene- 
rally of  a  glaring  character,  nor  of  any  very  material  conse- 
qnence. 

Nor  are  these  fanlts  of  the  Lexicon  what  may  be  called  radical 
ones ;  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  spread  their  contagious 
influence  far  and  wide,  and  almost  defy  the  weeding  hand  or  the 
pruning  hook :  they  are  defects  or  rather  deficiencies  to  be  sup- 
plied in  future  editions,  and  we  have  mentioned  them  thus  at 
some  length  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  in  order  that  their 
real  character  may  not  be  mistaken,  and  because  in  other  respects 
this  Lexicon  is  so  well  done  that  it  deserves  to  be  made  better ; 
there  is  so  little  to  be  obliterated  that  it  will  be  always  worth  the 
while  to  add ;  it  lays  so  good  a  foundation  that  Messrs.  Liddell 
and  Scott,  or  (if  they  have  not  leisure  and  inclination)  any  other 
experienced  scholars,  may  build  a  goodly  superstructure  thereon. 
In  fact,  as  it  stands,  it  constitutes  already  a  sterling  addition  to  the 
library ;  and  reflects  indisputably  very  high  honour  on  its  authors. 
We  hear  a  second  edition  is  soon  to  appear — and  that  in  it  we 
shall  find  a  very  marked  improvement,  particularly  as  respects 
the  supply  of  references. 

We  must  now  bestow  a  few  words  (a  very  few  will  suffice)  on 
Giles's  Lexicon,  of  which  we  have  before  us  the  second  edition, 
dated  1840.  The  three  Lexicons  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
reviewing  are  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  pretensions,  offerings  to 
the  more  advanced  scholar  a  substitute  for  Scapula  and  Hede- 
ric  ;*  but  this  is  a  mere  manual  for  school-bo)s,  a  small  unpretend- 
ing book  without  one  reference  or  authority,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  old  Schrevelius,  which  we  remember  at  school — it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  how  many  years  ago.  We  have  looked  through  it 
with  some  care,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  genersJly 
speaking  it  is  a  creditable  and  useful  little  work,  and  though  not 
quite  up  to  the  Lexicography  of  the  day,  we  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  who  was  beginning  his 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  abridg- 
ment of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  which  is  by  much  the  best 
manual  for  beginners  that  has  ever  come  from  the  press.  This 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  Giles  has  also  an  English-Greek  part,  surprisingly 
copious  for  its  size,  and  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  Professor 
Dunbar's,  of  which  we  have  spoken  already.  The  Professor's  is 
both  more  copious  and  more  accurate  than  that  of  Dr.  Giles. 

*  In  1826,  Pintiger  and  Passow  edited  'Hedericf  Lexicon,  in  4  toU.  8to.,  at 
Leipsic,  Y>ut  we  suspect  it  had  no  great  circulation.  The  time  for  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicons  is  goii«  by  in  Grermany  as  well  as  in  England. 

VOL.  LXXV.    NO.  CL.  Y  But 
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Bat  this  branch  of  Greek  and  English  Lexieographj  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts 
taken  from  the  four  Lexicons ;  taken^  be  it  observed,  from  the 
very  be^ning>  from  one  single  page ;  not  selected  from  different 
parts,  because  a  selection  might  appear  unfair,  at  least  might  be 
so  construed  by  persons  dissatisfied  with  our  animadversions. 
Nor  in  making  these  extracts  have  we  sought  for  words  or  pas- 
sages  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  For  it  ven^  often  happens  that  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  a  work  are  mawn  out  with  attentkm, 

while 


DoMMBaAN,  Fourth  Sditim, 


A$toi,  propflr  nsme  of  a  iMitioD,  11.  p  8. 
Wolf, 

''A^utSt  ov,  6,  adj.  wanting  sufficient 
means  of  support,  poor,  U.  p  6.  Anti- 
phon.  Tero9kiy,  B.  p.  666.  1.  Reisk.— 
s.  s.  u  i^tnoSi  Plat  Leg.  iz.  p.  44,  and 
Anal.  Br.  iii.  p.  290.  Th.  a  priv.,  $ios, 
life.  IT  having  abundant  means  of  sup* 
port,  rich,  Antiph.  cited  Schn.  L.  but  ? 
Th.  a  augm.,  /Stot . — U  unprovided  with 
a  bow,  Th.  a  priv.,  jSi^t,  a  bow. — Xt 
wanting  strengtn  or  vigour.  Th.  a  nriv. 
fiia.  The  latter  ss.  fiom  the  mark  ^ 
are  of  denbtful  auth.,  Valcken.  Adon. 
p.  215. 

*Afiioros,  ov,  adj.  s.  s.  and  Th.  as  Wttns. 

'kfiltnos,  w,  adj.  wanting  life^  not  vital, 
lifeless;  M, ^M<ra%,  insupportable  as 
life,  Eur.  Hipp.  823.  not  to  bedoomtdoM 
iivinff,  vii.  living  miserably,  Xen.  Mem« 

4,  8,  8.  leading  a  hopeless  existence, 
Plut.  Dion.  6.  $lot  &i3.,  Anthol.  Jacob, 
iii.  2.  p.  283.  a  joyless  life,  temxtfy  to 
bt  cmllodUfo :  &^l^«r  Hx^tPf  Plut  Dion* 
6.  to  live  in  a  state  of  utter  hopelessness. 
Th.  a  priv.,  ($i6^)  $tos, 

'A^AST/SfM,  poet  iL^M$Gt,  at,  4,  the  state 
of  being  uninjured;  saftty,  .&ch. 
Agam.  995.  1st  form  Jet,  harmless- 
netf ;  innocence,  Horn.  H.  in  Merc  93. 
Post,  tign,  s.  a  as  *  incolnmitu  *-^a  tk* 
Jet*  as  *  innoeentia,  *  Cic.  Tusc  iii.  8 : 
from^Xafi4is. 

'A^jBAo^f,  iotf  adj.  uninjured,  saft,  Pind. 
P.  8,  76.  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  229.  comparo 
Electr.  650.  unbroken,  as  a  troaif — not 
iiyurious,  inoffensive,  at  a  treaty ,  Thuc. 

5,  57.  innoxious,  .£sch.  Sum.  275. — 
Act  averting    evil,   om  lustrai  watort 


DuNBAE,  Stcomd  Editiom. 


'AjBftss,  ov,  ^4  9^  that  has  not  the  u^.,i.... 
of  life ;  leading  an  insumnrtabla  life, 
a  priv.  fit6t,  ataoy  rich,  long-lived.  « 
intens.  iSi^r,  life. 

''A^l•r,  notviol«it|  gentle,  mild,  peace- 
able, U.  xiii.  6.  ako  intoleiabk,  Plato 
Legg.  ix. «,  j9(«,  strength.   ^ 


*Ai9(«rrot, OP,  ^,  4,  without  life,  lifeless; 
insupportable,  intolerable,  as  fAv*  101" 
mtop  ^rfSffOy  he  was  leading  an  iniop- 
portable  life^  JBaa^  and  Xen.  Hem. 
3,  8,  ».  «,  fiios. 


*A$hi$ttaf  a»,  4  ^^  Poet  i$ha0im,  in  an 
uninjwnd  state,  safety  ^  harmlenacM, 
innocence. 


*A0Xj^Sy  4of,  6,  4,  unhurt,  unhanned,  un- 
injwed,  Soph.  <£d.  T.  339.  aim  harm^ 
lets,  Thucyd.  5,  18.  innocuous,  doing 
no  injury,  Plato  Phil.  63.  a,  /Kul^ii 
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Whil6  the  less  striking  are  slurred  over  carelessly.  And  if  we  find 
the  easier  badly  managed,  whether  from  ignorance,  inexperience, 
or  want  of  attention,  we  may  at  once  pronounce  the  work  faulty, 
and  the  author  censurable.  From  one  of  these  three  sources  dl 
defects  in  a  Lexicon  must  arise ;  and  if  we  were  to  specify  which 
of  them  we  have  seen  most  prominent  in  the  Lexicons  now  under 
examination,  we  should  say  that  the   faults  in  Donnegan  arise 

i)rincipally,  not  exclusively,  from  ignorance ;  those  of  Dunbar  from 
nexperience ;  those  of  Liddell  and  Scott  from  want  of  care  and 
attention.     But  we  must  produce  our  extracts* 


Boom  and  LmmcLt. 


"Afiiosi  oVyf^iifiUnos,  hence  jS/of  HjSiot  Bm- 
ped.326.  sito  not  to  be  itirvivtd^  al&x^ 
Plat  Legg.  878.  C.  II.  without  a  iiving, 
poor,  Luc.  The  wgttif.  rich,  With  a, 
inteiM.,  rests  on  a  false  interpr.  of  11. 13, 
6»    Equally  false  are  the  signib.  without 

'  a  bow($t6s),  and  wUhmtt  fora  (Bia\ 
Valck.  Adon.  p.  215. 


'AjB^erer,  or.=tq.  Eur.  Hipp.  821,  807. 
aec.  to  Elmsl.  and  Dind. 

'Afiimros,  oy,  (fiM^  not  to  U  Owodt  momp- 
poirtMt,  lUos  A^.  Ar.  Plut  969.  ct 
foteg.;  so  hfilwfp  xP^mt  fiurworai 
finr.  Ale.  241 ;  a$knoi^  ^/uy,  I  cam  live 
no  kmgtTf  Id.  Ion,  670.  Adv.  — r^t, 
Plut. 


*A$Kd$OM,  ri,/reetiom/rom  harm,  Lat  vi- 
aAtmiitUf  iEsch.  Ag.  1024  ^tbere  how- 
ever Dind.  c^Ao^f^.  II.  act.  harm- 
leanetOy  Lat  mnocentia,  Cic.  Tusc.  3, 8. 
from 

'Aiaxo^j,  4s,  (fikdfiri)  without  harm, 
1.  e.  I.  pass,  unharmed,  unhurt,  Pind. 
.£soh.  etc. :  inviokUe,  unbroken, 
novUi,  Thuc  5,  18.  U.  act  harmleu, 
imnootntt  ^wovorla,  iEsch.  Eom.  285. 
nliopoi,  Plati  also  averting  at  preventing 
harm,  vBvp,  Theocr.  24,  96.  In  Pkt. 
Legg.  953.  we  have  the  act.  and  pass. 


Gittt,  Second  Edition, 


'Afiios,  ovyl.Ch,  $(6st  hfi)  wanting  the  be-, 
cessariei  or  life ;  rich,  long-lived.  1 
(from  j8iij,  o  bawetrinq)  nnfumishfed 
widi  a  how.  3.  (fVotn  pla)  h>hust,  strong ; 
or  with  d  priv.,  weak,  not  strong. 


*hfii9noi,  o¥,  and  ij8(oT©»,  lifeless,   in- 
stipmrtaUei  joyless*— 'A^uirsn,  h^p^* 


Imly,  innoeenlly  j  eopeil.  a^An/BArrwra. 
-^•A/iAaMf,  4os,  harmless,  uwnjiired. 
-^'A0Kafila  and  «3Aii3e«a,  «t,  f.  mjo- 
oencej  safety.— 'A^Wwrw,  aw,  (d,  fiMM- 
rm)  unharmed,  haffmlMi.-^A^Xdrrvf, 
harmlessly. 


y2 


Theocr 
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DONNEOAN,   FoMTtk    EtUiioH^ 


Thtocr.  24, 96.  otk*r9UHder$iand,  *  pure/ 


*Aj3\fvr/«,  w,  fut.  4iirm,  not  to  fee,  w  we 
imperfecthf,  Aenet,  t*  ooataik  •  ibidr; 
to  err,  SdU.  Lex.  Th.  a  prir.  /BA^rw. 

^Afiofyrlf  adv.  silently ;  without  noiie  or 
•trtiggU, I%id.  Nm.  8, 15.  Thi.prlv;, 


*A0WK6\i^0ff  ovy  aiff,  in  a  nw/.  «.  not  eii- 
iMlatncd,  or  attended  to,  Mt^,  SwppL 
W7.  WeW.(tee/|«ewXAii)  TJu.prir., 
'  (/3o«MA4i)  i9eMXof^ 
'Afi9ifi^»,tvA,iKfm,pmt  iiiimr  to  want 
'  «eflectiofi;  not  to  nfleot  or  oemyer : 
'fim^  m  prw,inid  0c4^jaf»at.^Xt  no*  to 
will  orwiik,  4mfAaeow.  Dena.p.  1471. 
Reiek.  Tk  •prfr^  $mXjti, 
'A/3o^Airrot,  otf,  adj.  oontruy  to  the  will ; 
compulsory,  disagreeable.    Th.  a  prir. 
(jMAe/uu)  iSovXii. 

*Ai9e«\(a,  4f  w^nt  of  reflection,  rashness, 
Pind.  01.  z.  42.  imprudence,  Eur.  Med. 
676.  Soph.  Autig.  1243. 

*AfiovKoSf  oVf  adj.  inconsiderate ;  impru- 
*  ^ti  IU^vlM0d,  th^s  cm.  T.  686. 
'  irrewlAttk 

Cp*tiN.  «.  tender,  delicate, '  mm^mg  to 
Damm.  Lax,  dniting  it  from  iu^  iwrm, 
to  touch.)  Tkttt^  splendid,  magnificent, 
stately,  gorgeous,  sumptuous,  renowned, 
eccMT  in  Pmd,  P.  3,  195.  Am.  7,  47. 
Jtik.  6,  145.  and  0/.  5, 17.  beautiful  or 
delicate.  Ot.  6,  92.  A'm.  5,  48.  SopJk. 
7VacA.523.  kaickem.ad  Fragm.CaUim, 
p.  233;  #A«  ft.  luxurious,  pompous, 
magnificent,  m  drtst,  mammtr  or  mod§  tif 
Ut^  Mtualig  impfying  tfftminacjf,  at 
UnrkL  4, 104.  to  afto  Xen,  Cgrop.  8, 8, 
15.  sumptuous,  Sympoi.  4,  44.  adorned 
with  care;  elegant,  Em-.  Ahd.  1161. 
Troad,  820.  tenderer  delicate,  virsv  508. 
Orph.  Arg.  226.  ami  JnaL  Br,  8.  p.  86. 
tender,  eflemioate,  Htrod,  1,  71.  wui, 
highly  adorned,  and  atao^  fieeble,  ofp/i»d 
to  9tyk%  Htnmogtmeo,  Erneat,  Ltx,  Rko* 
,  tfi^^^ffttd,  aimg.  and  pbtr,  admrOiallg  at 
iM  Etir,  at  eit,  Comparat,  hfioirrtpot^ 
wuperL  hifip6voirot.      Etgm,    tkt    wtott 


DuNBAB,  Secottd  EdiiioM. 


'AjSXevT^f,  f.  ^(r9»,  not  to  tee,  to  commit  i 

£miU    thfough  inattnitbn,  ^  ecr.  % 

fiAArrm. 
*A0oarl,  Poet.  a«d  Dm,  Md^.  ju  ifi^t 

L-e.  without  DMse,  without  tumult,  s- 

lently.  a,  /M»« 
^AfiovicixriTOtf  ev,  ^,  ^  inconsiderate;  in* 

di6«rent,  iEich.   Supp.  907.  st^fim^ 

Mtk 

'Aj3ovX«w,  f.  ^«,  to  be  unwilling,  Plato 
Pol.  4,  437.  i.  e.  o^  fio^Xo/uu,  not  to 
wish ;  to  vriaxtt  consideration,  th  Awf^ 

'AiSo^XifTOf,  ev,  I,  <i,  net  filling*  krelon- 
tory,  Plafo  Lrgg.  r«  and 


*Ai3ovXla,  Of,  i(,  want  of  reflection,  Incoa- 
sidefiitcMM,foUy,  Thue7d..l,33.  E»- 
rtp.  Med.  928.  irresolution^imprudeoce* 
*,  ^3owA4-    ilence,*  > 

"AiSovAof,  ot^  Si  dt  wanting  reflection  tr 
prudence^  iiMonsidenUe,  iqipnident,  up- 
wise.  Thttoyd..  U  120.  y^^ia  1(3.  a  way- 
ward idispoeitk>ii»  AnfOTr 

'AifS^f ,  ^  ^n  in  the  Uoom  of  y.(»nth|  soft, 
delkote,  Snrip..  Hel.  1527.  eflemioate, 
fatturiouA,.  ek^ant,  magnificent,  deli- 
eious^  «4My  lender*  feehk-no^S^^  9od 
k0pii  are  used  adverbiaUy,  aa  afif^ 
0altw9a,Kwn^  Med.  UOl. 
/o  ht  dtrwtdftrom  $fin  Dor,  at  lifiii* 
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Hs4^ 


.  sigiifs.  conjoined,  ifi\.  rod  ^patral  Tf 
Kol  vaOfty.  Adv.  — fi&Sy  wUhout  in- 
fringement„  Thuc.  5,  47.  Ep.  ~^/«f 
in  act  siguf.,  h.  Horn.  Merc  83. 

*A0\a0(a,  ^,  ))oet.  for  &fi\d$€ia,  in  plur. 
&/3^ai3((u  wioiot  li.  Horn.  Merc.  393. 

*Aj8X«rT«ft>,  ^cr»,  (fi\(irw)  not  to  ue  or  /o  t se 
imptrftcifyj  to  mittake,  Polyb. 

^Afiorrri,  Adr.  (0&d»)  Dor.aj9dSrf,  i^tfMiNi/ 

cAoti/,    content,      II.    ttftcal/ed,    without 

tHmmtms,  Phjd.  K.  8,  15. 
*A$ovKSK7iTot;    oif   (fi9imo\4»)  ttnt^ndtd, 

metapb.   unhudetL   iifir-^fpoi^fiaTi  pLov, 

iEiclr.  Snjipl.  929. 
'AfMk4my  '^(r«,»^  $6v?Mfuitt  i6  be  wkufill' 

ittg  /  Plat,  also  c.  ace.  to  decline,  DitK  C. 


^Ai9^9rrot}  dy.  (0o{ikopuu}  ttmtiUutff^  vf 
voluntary y  Plat.  11.  noi  according  to 
one* 9  with  or  wiii  t  bence,  diaagreeabU, 
'  Htk»fme^\>\Qn,  H*    Adv#«^^«f. 

*A/3ovX(a,  4,  iil*advitediieM^  ttani  4if  ad- 
vice, tkottghtletenetty  H(lt.  etc. :  more 
frequently  in  plur.,  Hdt.  8,  57.    Pind. 

'  etc._  ■  ;  ■■  ■  ■-■'"'* 

^AJiovyosiOy^'  lfiov\-fi)  inconmderaie^  irre^ 
9ohte,  Soph.  etC'  H.  iU-adviud, 
Soph.  Tr.  140.  Adv.  — «j,  Hdt^,  71 : 
itiperl.  &i3#^^*i»rcu  Hdt.  7,  9. 

^kfiods,  i,  <Ji>,  poef ;  h\M  6s^  6it>,  (probttbly 

fVtrai  the  «amc  root  as  fifirt}  graceful , 

beauteoue,  prefty^  ycuitf/Epwf ,' Aittxsr;  16, 

'  M,    Xdp&tSf    Sftppfa.  dO.«  «t|B.  of  Ike 

bodjr,  &ufMt^oBt,  etc.  Pind.  Bor.  etc. : 

;  '  Of  fMh;v«,  '*»*^Aa,  tpkttdid,  €vipe»oi, 
'kvBof,'  Wxo^rdr,  Pitt**  Very  early^  how- 

*    ever,  the  word  took  the  notionr«f«^, 

^ '  dUicate,  htruriout!,  like  tpikfMp^;  bfttice, 
&/3fMl;  nitOco^i  to  iivii*  deliewri^^  "Solon 
12,  4.  Theogn.  474.  and  esp.  from  Hdt. 
was  applied  to  Asiatica,  e.  g.  1,  71. 
4,  104.  cf.  (Toi/Xos.  Still  the  i)0€t8  con- 
tinued to  nse  it  in  a  goo<l  sense,  esp.  of 
women,  delicate,  gentle^  e.  g.  Soph.  Tr. 
523.  Eur.  Ph.  1486.  and  so  anything 
pretty  or  pleatant,  Valck.  Call.  p.  233. 
Adv.  a$p&s^  Anacr.  16*  Eur.  lias 
hfiflbp  or  afipk  fiaivtuf,  as  well  as  hfip&s  j8* : 
i^peos  TcXoy,  Jac.  Anth.  2.  1.  p.  376.— 
The  word  is  chiefly  poet,  though  never 
in  old  Ep.,  and  is  rare  in  Alt.  prose. 


*Afi\exr/e9,  ^vv,  (a,  fixhree)  see  imper* 
fcctly;  err, 

'A/i«ifrlf(d^^^)  without  ^0190*       •      < 


*hfiouK)&}^oSi  dv,  idifie^MTM)  of  Wi  ttkU 
uiatioii,  inconsiderate. 

*A^0^cur#s,lov«  unaidvised,  rash^—r'Ai^Dv- 
hxirfeity  iodiseeeetl^.— ^*A3i*»X^,  jfitct, 
to  be  unwilIing.rr-'A^3oiX^>  seubj  iiu- 
cdvisMU»^AiBo^i}mi(j  ou,  iucott^ldelt^ft. 
•^*AtBovX^«r,  iashly.«*^*A^oiiX^ii«,  f. 
wantof  refleotioo>^'^AjSovXo«i  ti/y  intiou- 
siderate,  irresolute.-*r*'Ai3«^Xvr)  ilioon- 
siderately ;  snped*  fi/3oii^i^arcu 


'A/3p5f,&.  biUaml  dv,  luxurious,  eieg^int, 
sumptuous,  delicious. — 'A/9^#f»r%jli]x- 
ury. 

lie%peinp,.       ,.,.>, 


•^I.!       .-)      ,>-.     ^1 
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DoNMBaAN,  Fimfih  EHHon, 


DuiYBAK,  Second  EiUiM. 


probable,    that  afltr    Hetyeh, 
Buttmann,  viz.  Th.  &0n,  Dor.  for  if  fin, 
but? 

Ai8d»r,  g^f*'  6ot  (contr,  wt),  voc.  JRoi, 
vMt,  ii,  shame,  a  shameful  thing,  II. 
p,  336.  IT,  422.    oibii>t  'ApTctbi,  c,  787. 

,  $,  228.  for  shame,  Argives,  or  Greeks, 
a  disgraceful  action,  ^sch.  Ag.  922. 
fTctf.— modesty,  Od.  0,324.  v,  171,172. 
Herod.  1,  8.  f.  Find.  4,  260.  Thuc.  1, 
84.  Eur.  Hipp.  387.  9ee  v,  »eq.  tohere  iu 
charact€ri$tict  are  noted :  a  sense  of  de- 
corum, or  delicacy,  Hecub.  77.  Bacch. 
433.  (440.) ;  a  sense  of  virtuous  shame 
or  honor,  tohtch  withholde  from  the  com- 
muting ofdattardfy,  bad,  or  reprehen»ible 
oc/MfW,  11.  0,  661.  and  561.'  Xen.  Mem. 
3, 7, 5.  Eur.  Med.  445. — shame,  arising 
from  wretched  circumstances,  Helen.  416. 
or  425.-~8harae,  at  witnessing  what  is 
r«pr«A«im6^,Eur.  Suppl.  921.  Compare 
11.  K,  236.  where  a  false  shame,  it  the  «. — 
reverence,  re8j>ect,  Od.  y,  24.  Soph. 
Aj.  345.  affectionate  respect,  II.  »,  111. 
freq.  respect,  towards  parents,  Find. 
Fy.  4,  387,  or  elders,  Od-  y,  24.  for  a 
person  of  merit,  (,  505.  decorum,  in  ad- 
dressing an  auembig,  B,  172— religious 
veneration,  Find.  Ol.  7,  81. — aiHio  Kot 
v^fjLMViVi  II.  V,  122.  hereeuZio  refers  to 
our  own  feelings  at  witnessing  baseness 
or  wickedness  in  others,  y^fjLtcny  the  in- 
dignation which  similar  conduct  excites 
'  in  others,  see  Ne/ico-tf— In  II.  jS,  262. 
and  Xt  75c=T&  atZoTd. 


At^ifs,  6o(,  ovt,  ify  ihame,  a  feeling  of 
shame  j  modesty;  reverence.  The  God- 
dess of  modesty,  Soph.  Col.  1268.  In 
II.  2,  262.  we  find  tu9Q  for  rd  atSoTa; 
the  reading  should  prabctbly  he  oiSoT  fbr 
aUiota'  rd  r'  al^oi^  a/i^MCaXvirrci.  Yoc. 
otSo?.     From  «  and  iPht. 


If  now  our  readers  Kiave  perused  the  abore  extracts,  we  think  they 
must  be  satisfied  which  of  the  Lexicons  bears  the  decided  superi- 
ority. But  lest  they  should  not  have  examined  them  with  atten> 
tion,  we  will  briefly  run  through  them.  In  aStos  Donnegan,  Dun* 
bar,  and  Giles  show  both  ignorance  and  carelessness,  though  from 
the  general  tenor  of  Dunbar's  work  we  should  rather  attribute  to 
it  the  latter  only.  Donnegan  quotes  11.  v,  6,  twice ;  the  first  time 
he  properly  explains  it  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  then  as  meanif^ 
poor,  for  which  sense  Liddell  and  Scott  correctly  quote  Lucian : 
they  ought  to  have  added  Dial.  Mort.,  xv.  3.  AU  the  other  senses 
except  one  are  not,  as  Donnegan  says,  of  mere  doubtful  authority, 
but  acknowledged  to  be  false.  Of  this,  however,  neither  Dunbar 
nor  Giles  give  a  hint :  Dmabar's  article  is  here  much  worse  than 
Donnegan's:   his  first  explanation  should  not  have  stood  first, 

for 
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£kH)TT  AMD  laDDBU*. 


AIAXUI,  ^,  contr.  ow,  i(,  at  a  moral  feel- 
inf ,  9m§9  ofthavUy  beuhfkiMeu,  modetiy, 
XL  2if  44f  etc:  a  imm  qf  Mkam*  or 
Aom>r,  otM*  al^  diirO'  M  0u/i^,  oherish 
a  seDse  of  shame  within  you,  II.  16, 
561  x-^regard  for  othtrs,  respect^  rttw- 
renee^  Trag.  j  U^KfUtv  nh^BtiMV  (u8d, 
tears  of  sorrow  and  pity,  ^sch.  Sup  pi. 
577 : — hence  also  mercy,  pardon^  Plat 
Legg.  867.  E.  II.  thai  whi**,  oaumt 
Mkam  or  retpect,  and  so  1.  a  tkamt,  scvut* 
daly  cdB^,  'Apvcibi,  II.  5, 787.  2.  =  rh 
alBoM,  II.  2,  26a.  3.  dignity^  majeaty, 
«M#  no)  x^fy  h.  Horn.  Cer.  214. 


Gu.89,  ^Smeuk^  iSijt^ien, 


Al8^  ^f ,  c.  odtf  f.  shame,  sense  of  ho- 
nour, modesty  j  a&e  a  shiuneful  thing. 


far  it  ia  not  found  earlier  tlian  Luoian:  his  geoand  is  not  the 
sense  of  the  word,  whioh  may  mean  insuppartable,  but  cannot 
mean  ^  leading  an  insuppoitable  life/  All  the  rest  is  nonsense^ 
eicepting  (in  the  second  iBtot)  tntohraUe,  which  with  its  authority 
ought  to  hawe  been  nndar  the  former.  Donnegan's  reference  to 
A^l.  3,  p.  290^  is  misplaced,  for  the  word  there  is  afimros.  In 
the  next  article  afiitoros,  Donnegan*s  three  first  interpretations  are 
useless,  if  not  fake ;  the  sense  of  jBioc  a/8/wT«r  is,  a  life  that  canMi 
be  called  Uving,  that  oarmot  be  endured,  which  will  answer  for 
all  the  passages  quoted  by  Donnegan  except  that  from  Plutarch^ 
which  he  has  translated  twice  in  theqiaee  of  four  lines  with  a  little 
Tiariati(in,in.neither  however  giring  the  exact  meaning  of  Plutarch, 
whioh  isy^tobesoill  asto  be  mthont  hope  of  recovery.'  In 
afilkmfiiU  and  it0kci$9ia  Donnegan  has  confused  the  active  and  pas« 

sive 
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47  (iSM'^ST)  both  aicifttely  attd  pAs^ively ;  aii^of  them  u  right,  the' 
othe*-  Wong;  but  his  remits  may  take  theifr  ^hoiee^    Dunbar  tracis^ ' » 
latte  asihiilar  passage  in  Thucyd.v.  18,  Aowwfew,  vhich  iiitMrpti6'''( 
tatioti  Imring  bath  an  active  and  a  pAssirc'mJeikning  iii  Bnprlisfa;  we 
are  still  nilcertain  how  the  professor  understdtMl  it     LiddeU  add' 
Scott  translate  itpassiviely.   The  fact  is  there  are  three  similat^peu^  '■ 
sages  in  Thucydides,  tizfr.  18,  and  titico  in'V:47,  the  kstiof  which 
is  the  adverb,  and  w6  are  decidedly  of  opimion  that  all  three  have'  > 
the  active  sense  of  harmless,  i.  e.  without  doing  haffm  to-  any  one.  i 
'AlSktvrecj  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage- which  would  arise  from  ' 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rule,  frequently  mentioned  before>  of 
never  giving  a  sense  without  its  authority.      Ltddell  and  Scott 
do  indeed  give  us  the  authority  of  Polybiwr,  but  they  should 
have  given  us  the  passage,  or  at  least  examined' the  author,  and  - 
they  would  have  seen  that  it  is  used  twice  by  Poiybiui^  Once  tit  a 
fragment  preserved  (we  believe)  by  Soidas,  where  it  ib  not  cleat 
whether  it  k  used  nbsolotely  or  transitively,  because  wetlonot' 
know  what  preceded;    but  in  the  other  passage  it  is  plainly 
transitive,  aiSXewr«rv  to  ^^sVovasto  overtook ;  and  utiHl  we  have 
authority  for  the  other  meanings  given  by  all  ifolir  of  thelexicograi-  ' 
phers,  we  would  much  rather  have  seen  it  with  this  sense  altmo. 
In  dfitifirl  it  will  be  seen  that  LiddeU  and  Scott  are  the  only  cor-" 
rect  translators  of  Pindar:    the  same  may  be  said  of  theplui-^ 
sage  of  JEschylus  under  eepoun6K'rfr<i^.     In  d^hiw  and  d^XfiroT 
Donnegan  has  floundered  alsoot  in  his  derivations  from  fioix^fuui, 
and  iSovXt),  until  he  evidently  did  not  think  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  meaning  between  them.     Dunbar  has  omitted  entirely  one* 
sense  in  csr/SoiXtrroj,  wliich  LiddeU  and  Scott  have  gri^en  correctly 
-^while  the  two  latter  have  translated  dfiov\iiJ  to  decHne,  Dio  C. 
If  lliey  had  referred  to  the  passage,  Iv.  9,  they  would  hare  foutid 
oSrt  ofiotA'AffAf  rd  hiayfAivastmoi  disapproving  of.     Dbnneg^n's 
idea  of  ^0(A/Xof  was  not  very  precise,  when  be  translated  ri^irrBso** 
lutCy  and  its  strbstantive  i^avXia,  rasfmess.     Here  esrain  LiddeU" 
and  Scott  are  superior  to  their  rivals,    "A/S^or  and  tttSa/r  wiUgiviy 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  want  of  arrangement  in  Denaegfan,  sind  - 
t^te  Way  in  which  LiddeU  and  Scott  hk9e  arranged  their  meaning^: 
iSonn^n's  definition' of  the  difference  bei7v?een  ^tSivs  and  ^iiJMtfiit 
is  quite  laughable :  there  must  surely  be  some  misprint.     We 
might  go  on,  indeed  we  ourselves  have  gome  on,  oomplbring  in  4he 
diffisrent  Lexicons  a^vA^i  dytSKXwy  iyaXfXdty  «yy«Xiav  dy*/ikKo/JLtL» 
(misunderstood  by  Donnegan  in  Soph.  Aj.  VSJi^  but  faithfully 
rendered  by  LiddeU  and  Scott),  iyti^^,  «r^<'^'">^  ayii^r,  and- 
afterwards  through  th^  teompoundsof  ^ydyitn  and  Jit^^nstd-WB 
fifttd  ourselves  fully  borne  out  in  all  our  dpiniotis  and  assefttons.'' 

We 
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thrtfe  iNAier  pavtft  of  i  aaeh  leiicotiy  but  w^e  sbcMiiUl  ooly ibe  cxUffA*' 
ix^mit  artiolef  Unuecesdaril^'and  wearying ^ur  reeiders.witb  a  re* 
pcuufoo  ^of  tke  $Mna  remarks.  We  will«  tWefore^  only .  say  tbat> 
if  tfaej'af.ex^t  f uily  4otA$fied.  widb  what  w!e  bsu^e  extracte4^  and 
witb  Q^ir:  6pinion6  oail*  ^aikl  iC  tlbiey  will  aircompaoy  us  a  little 
thioK^k  the 'beginning  of  EpsiloD»  tbey  will  be  convinced  tbat  the 
8iitoQ<faiilt9and  the  jaame^upiefiority  of  one  lesioon  over  the  otbero 
araequaliy  endent  ibron^^ut*  If  any  one  consulting  DcHan^an  a 
Leiaiicanican'nndefstand  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph  in 
£a  coniineocing<  '•£  is  aoooetijnes.  in^^ohanged  with  si;  or  if  her 
can  unrarvel  ihei  oonf  used  noconnt  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  i,  we 
gwe  him  CKe#t  for  doing  Ibat  which  we  attempted  in  vain^  until 
WB  referred  to  .Paasow^  and  Messrs.  Xiddell  and  Scott*  The 
some  may.  be  sand  o£  many  of  the  paragrsqpbs  on'i»,  dilated  and 
confused  from  Pao^w.  •  We  were  surprised  indeed  to  be  told  by 
D^nne^RMS  that  smyviif  was  fomftd  only  in  11.  ii,,  559,  as  we  tfaonght 
we  reo^  Woted  iL  at  the  ies^t  fonror  five  tisoes :  referring  to  Passow 
w^  jfound  4he  mystery  explained,  tbat  the  passage,  in  question  ia 
the  cnfyans  wheiiB  the  «:  u  sliori.  -  'Eav  in  Donnegan  is  so  abridged 
from  Passow  as  to>  be  rendered  in  some  parts  unintelligihle,  in 
others  liaoonrect.'  We  looked  to  Liddell  and  Hcott,  and  all  was 
at  once  plain  and  easy,  to  be  understood.  Again  Donnegan 
quotes  St  Buy  d(<Tafpb«yi  f rom  Xen.  Mem.  ^,  10,  1*2.  Keferring  to 
tbe^.passage  we  find  not  the  words  quoted,  but  ^  liv  upfAorvri — ^and 
we  ought  to  be  told«  aa  Liddell  and  Scott  have  told  us,  that  the 
expi^ssiona  Sst  fav.andS  l«v  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  Ne>v 
Testaitient  and  the  later  writers  |  and  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
commentators  on  this  and  two  other  passages  of  Xenophon  is,  that 
it  is  a  Ailse  reading  for  iv,  ^  quia  nee  Xen.  nee  alins  Atticus  ita 
utatttvipartu^ula  ixs.'  But-  such  a  point  of  criticism* as  this  is  be« . 
yoiail  the  <D<k:tor's  efiUire^  Ndr  is  he  in  trandating  the  particles, 
sa4»  TI5  x«tVcd(y  m^vF«y  yip,  &c«,  at  all  aware  of  their  full  iorce^ 
vtfhiob  be  loses  or  /destroys.  Of  i^vo^^  adjective  and  substantive^ 
wek  ean  only  say  tbat  in.  Liddell  and  Scott  we  have  all  that  it 
nJQoded  to  mak^  the  word  as  iotelligible  as  probably  itever  will 
be^mado.  In  Dilnbar  we  have  hardly  enough;  what  we  have  is. 
good ;  but  Donnegan  haA  given  mvcb  that  is  not  needed,  and 
omitted  imvch  that  would  be  useful* 

We  migkt'gQ  on  with  page  after. page  of  Dr.  Donnega,n  s  Lexi- 
cxm,  finding  the  same  faults  and  repeating  the  same  .observations ; 
but  we  will  b^retake  onr  leave  o£  him,  and-^e  hope  for  ever,. as 
il.ia  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty  to  censpf  e,.aiid  a  ni^ost 
unthankful  office  tog^ye  advice^' which,  judging  from  the  pa^  will 
be  gmn  ia  vaiin#  JB^  a  word  or  A^a  Yi'uh  tbp  J^dintmigb  Pxpf^^aps^ 
,.  /'  before 
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iMifcwewBpart.  Wd  do  not  think  he  has  Aaue  ^tyy^m  na  well  as 
the  Oxeaiaiui :  hh  interpretalion  in  '  within  a  territory ;  in  or  ader 
^^ond;  iyyaux  xriiixarix,  pesseMions  within  the  Athenian  teni? 
tovies,  Xen.  Symp.  4,  31 ;  native,  JEiAyl  Fers.  886/  Messn. 
Liddell  and  Scott  say^-^lst,  '  in  or  of  the  land,  native,  J&chyl. 
Pent.  922;*  2nd,  'of  property  in  land,  consisting  of  land;'  and 
they  then  give  some  very  proper  authorities  for  this  use  of  the 
wordi  but  in  so  doing,  they  make  one  careless  mistake,  by  transr 
lating  the  above  passage  <^  Xenophon, '  landed  property  :*  in  this 
they  are  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  I)  unbar  right.  Messrs.  LiddeU 
and  Seott  have  simplified  eyy^fr  as  Passow  had  done  before,  by 
distinguishing  it  as  an  adverb  of  place  and  of  time ;  whether  they 
have  not  refined  on  it  too  much,  and  copied  Passow  too  cloariy, 
by  adding  a  third  division  '  of  numbers,  &o.,'  and  translating  it 
'nearly;'  and  a  fourth  '  coming  near,  i^.  like,  akin  to,*  we  ^ve 
great  doubts ;  as  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call  tyyv^,  or  our  adverb 
'  nearly,'  an  adverb  of  number ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  ad* 
verb  of  place,  though  it  may  oooasionally  be  applied  to  numbers; 
and  the  fourth  appeavs  to  us  to  be  a  figurative  application  of 
its  first  sense.  But  perhaps  our  readers  may  think  that  tot  ate 
refining.  In  iyywvtos  the  Professor  has  made  a  well-known  and 
very  clear  passage  in  Thucydides  rather  obscure  by  attempting  a 
too  literal  interpretation,  and  in  syipsifxos  and  eyt^ti  he  has  falsely 
translated  a  passage  from  Theocritus,  and  from  the  Antigone  erf 
Sophocles.  We  will  only  add  that  the  radical  meaning  of  tyxa* 
^il^fMu  is  not  '  to  stop  and  tarry,'  but  '  to  sit  down ;  and  that 
iyMipAf  (like  many  other  lengthy  articles)  might  be  wonderfiiliy 
improved  by  the  half  being  taken  away,  and  the  remainder 
arranged  more  simply,  but  '  higgledy-piggledy  there  they  lie.' 

In  speaking  of  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexiooiv  we  have 
awarded  it  the  praise  which  we  think  it  deserves — we  have  shown 
(we  hope)  satisfactorily  its  superiority  over  its  rivals ;  at  the  same 
time  we  have  noticed  some  prominent  defects,  without  however  en^ 
tering  into  particulars.  We  must  therefore,  in  fairness,  mention 
some  mistranslations  which  we  have  observed;  generally,  we  be** 
lieve,  the  effects  of  haste  and  inattention.  In  JS^chyl.  Pers.  168, 
eHufJMyro^  eiMtvTJif,  does  not  mean  '  confident  in  myself,*  but,  as 
Linwood  renders  it,  '  without  fear  for  myself^'  Perhaps  yvtlrtjun  is 
coirectly  translated  'mistaken  judgment,  fancy,'  in  Soph.  Aj.  51^ 
though  even  there  we  suspect  it  is  the  epithet  which  gives  the 
force  to  the  substantive ;  but  in  Antig.  389,  the  signification  is  quite 
different.  In  €yym6^vikXof,  the  force  of  the  former  part  of  the  com* 
pound  is  cmiitted.  T^  aoUpw,  in  Thucyd.  4,  10,  is  not '  casualties, 
accidents ;'  the  sense  is  '  favourable  coincidences  must  combine,* 
&c.  AifjLva^u  is  translated  as  if  its  radical  idea  were  'to  over- 
flow;' 
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Qow';^  wb«res8  that  is  quke  a  collateral  ideaintrodaGad  into  aoma 
paaaaget  b j  the  context ;  the  fround  idea  is  *  to  become  BMigby, 
stagnant/  in  which  case  it  may  overflow  or  not.  In  ^chyL  Ag. 
808,  ori\Qs  mM^f  is  absurdly  rendered  '  a  tall  straight  pillar'-** 
while  both  Peile  and  Linwood  saw  correctly  (not  forgetting  the 
context)  that  it  meant  '  a  pillar  reacbipg  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof;*  as  the  rebe  falling  down  to  the  feet  is  called  TFfUvfis  in 
Euripides  and  Xen^hon-^and  in  the  latter  a  shield  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  90  covering  the  whole  body,  has  the  same  epi^t* 
We  will  condude  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  two  editors 
to  virhv%iM$t  which  is  carelessly  mismanaged.  It  is  translated 
'  under  the  wind,  t.  e.  on  the  windward  mde^  to  windward/  and 
two  passages  are  quoted  from  Soph.  Antig.  411,  and  Xen.  CEcon* 
16i  7 ;  whereas  in  the  former  it  means  nothing  more  than  *  under 
the  wind,  i.e.  sheltered  from  it>'  but  by  what  means  the  poet  does 
not  tell  us :  so  in  Theocr.  22,  32,  iw.  durn  is  neither  a  lee-shore 
nor  a  weatherrshorei  but  simply  #  sheltered  one;  and  avpa  Cr.  in 
Eurip.  Cycl.  45,  is  ^  a  gentle  breeee,  sheltered  from  the  more 
violent  winds.'  But  in  the  other  passage  from  Xen.  CEcon.  the 
meaning  is  plainly  *  on  the  leeward  side/  A  second  sense,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  Analecta  3,  2I8»  like  ^Tfivepuor,  'swift  as  the 
wind,'  is  entirely  omitted.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on — ^but,  we 
repeat,  that  we  look  for  marked  amendment  in  the  second  edition 
of  thb  already  very  commendable  book. 

Though  we  haye  hardly  mentioned  Mr.  linwood  s  Lexicon  for 
JEsohylus,  we  have  not  forgotten  it.  The  lexicographer  of  a  partis 
cviar  author,  when  opmpiured  with  the  editor  of  a  general  lexicon^ 
holds  a  quite  secondary  rank.  His  sphere  of  action  is  so  limited 
that  he  does  not  require^  and  could  not  display  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  experience  necessary  for  the  other. 
Still  his  office  is  a  very  honourable  one,  and  his  task,  if  well  per- 
formed,  particularly  in  such  an  author  as  .^Ischylus,  stamps  him 
for  a  scholar*  And  Mr.  Linwood  has  performed  his  task  most 
oreditably ;  so  much  so  that  we  hope  he  will  not  stop  there,  but 
oontiane  his  readings  through  the  other  tragedians.  It  is  in 
literature  as  in  the  arte ;  the  divinon  of  labour  has  raised  the  latter 
to  their  present  state  of  astonishing  superiority :  and  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  will  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  com<- 
plete  gen^^l  lexicon  so  much  a»  the  possessing  particular  lexicons 
of  every  considerable  author  or  class  of  authors.  Among  these  a 
lexicon  for  the  tragedians  is  a  very  great  desideratum ;  *  and  Mr. 
Linwood  would  be  conferring  a  viduable  present  on  future  Lexico-' 
graphersif  he  would  undertake  such  a  work  ;  by  which  we  suspect 

*  In  1829  we  saw  the  announcement  of  a  *  Lexicon  Grsecum  in  Tragicos/  by  M.  C. 
Falise,  t.  i.  4to.    Of  its  or  ita  aiithor*s  meriti  we  know  nothing. 

he 
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he  would  gain  as  much  creclit'ast);  any  edition  of  .£schylus  which 
"Up  m%y  erer  publiab, 

,  ,  We  have  now  gone  through  the  different  lexicons  as  we  had 
proposed,  and  in  doing  this  we  have  naturally  been  obliged 
to  dwell  on  faults  and  defects;  it  may,  perhaps^  be  thought 
too  niuch,  more  than  is  fair  or  necessary.  But  it  must  be  rememT 
bered.  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  a  review  on  a  dictionary.  If 
the  work  be  bad,  the  faults  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  may  be 
shunned  and  rejected ;  if  it  be  good,  the  greatest  kindness  we  cai| 
do  is  to  notice  its  defects^  that  it  may  be  amended  and  improve^ 
Our  duty,  however,  does  not  end  here  ;  we  may  fairly  be  call^ 
on  to  go  a  little  further — to  give  our  opinion  as  to  how  the  fa^U^ 
may  be  corrected,  how  the  defects  may  be  supplied.  This  w^ 
shall  willingly  do,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  attei^r 
tion  to  some  points  in  Greek  and  English  leidcograplry  which 
have  been  altogether  overlooked. 

We  have  already  in  this  article^  as  well  as  in  a  formc^r  one^ 
spoken  at  some  length  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  do 
which  Greek  and  German  lexicography  was  founded  by  Passo^y^ 
and  on  which  Messrs.  Iliddell  and  Scott  have  made  a  very  suo^ 
cessful  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Greek  and  English  Jexlr 
cograj)hy.  We  consider  those  rules  and  principles,  now  ackhowr 
ledged  almost  universally,  to  be  the  only  ones  on  which  a  lexicoij) 
can  be  based  with  any  hope  of  success ;  and  we  believe  they  are 
so  simple  as  to  require  no  further  elucidation.  Nor  will  it  bq  her 
cessary  to  take  any  notice  of  such  plain  and  indisputable  cases  a^ 
where  there  arc  an  ordinal  and  a  derivative  meaning,  where  there 
are  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense ;  in  such  cases  the  course  p^ 
procedure  is  plain.  Our  business  at  present  is  with  some  of  ibos^ 
details,  which  if  attended  to  will  wonderfully  simplify  the  expla^ 
nation  of  words,  and  if  neglected  will  mar  all  the  advaptages  of 
thQ  most  perfect  scheme,  and  spread  vagueness  and  cohfusiort 
where  all  ought  to  be  exact  and  regular.  When  the  lexico- 
grapher enters  on  the  examination  of  a  word,  his  first  object  is  of 
course  to  consider  how  he  may  elucidate  it  in  all  its  points  <jk 
meanings  distinctly  and  yet  concisely.  If  now  he  attributes  to  it  a 
ismaller  number  of  senses  than  it  ought  to  have,  confounding  one 
meaning  with  another,  his  article  will  lose  in  distinctness ;  if  he 
should  give  it  more  senses  than  it  really  has,  he  will  offend 
against  simplicity  and  conciseness.*     The  former  is  a  fault  but 

seldom 

*  DleflfTf .  Liddell  nnd  Scott  bave  Tery  wisely  adopled  from  Passow  a  twofuld  made 
of  dividing  the  meanitigs  of  a  word :  they  mark  any  great  and  essential  diflereiica 
6t  ineantng  \)y  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c. ;  and  any  subdirhicm  or  modification  of  a  nestling  by 
1,  2,  3,  &c. :  but  they  have  not  been  careful  or  consistent  in  working  out  the<r«]aii, 
mail)-  words  liaTiDg  the  greater  tnark  of  division  wben  they  oiiglit  to  bar*  the  sitialler, 

•  atifd 
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Qclcjom  committod ;  tbe  latter  is  one  which  strikes  the  6bseiVet  In 
{^hfnojst  every  page  of  every  lexicon  and  dictionary  that  has  ever 
b'^en  composed.  It  is  the  great  defect  in  Johnson's  Dictionary^ 
recurring,  we  verily  believe  without  exaggeration,  on  every  page'; 
and  sure  we  are  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  different 
senses  which  he  gives  of  his  words  might  advantageously  be  re- 
solved into  the  others.  It  is  a  fault  constantly  occurring  in  all  the 
German  lexicons  we  have  ever  seen^  general  or  particuUr.     In  the 

Jery  excellent  and  copious  Lexicon  Xenophontenm  of  Sturz  w* 
hequently  see  it  carried  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  absurdity. 
For  ini^tance : — iryai^ni,  we  know,  means  to  admire  in  a  somewhat 
stronger  sense  thah  d^t^/ixa^a; ;  yet  Sturz,  after  having  given  a  num** 
l>er  of  quotations  in  proof  of  that  meaijing,  adds  a  second — pro* 
tare,  6very  quotation  adduced  in  proof  of  which  would  come 
quite  as  well  under  the  first  sense  \  and  he  adds  a  third — laudare, 
equally  unnecessary,  as  eVery  quotation  may  be  translated  by 
damirari;  but  then,  oii  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to  balance  error 
by  error,  because  in  two  instances  (Agesil.  2,  7  and  8^  4)  ewalvoa  it 
followed  closely  by  iycuf^at,  they  must  forsooth  mean  the  same, 
whereas  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  the  second  word  should  not 
be  a  tautologous  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  but  that  idea  some- 
what Varied,  perhaps  heightened.  '  I  praise  him  for  thii,  and 
admire  him  for  that."  We  have  occasionally  observed  the  samd 
fault  in  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  principally  arising  from  their 
Having  followed  Passow  too  closely.  For  instance,  in  the  adjective 
aiXTTTof  we  can  see  little  or  no  difference  between  their  first  and 
secQnd  meanings,  'beyond  hope,  to  be  despaired  of.  Soph.  Aj.  634,' 
and  11.  act.  'liopeless,  desperate,^  Hom.  h.  Ap.  91.  That  the  word 
^as  two  distinct  senses  we  acknowledge,  viz.  hopeless,  and  uneX'' 
pected;  but  all  the  interpretations  given  by  Liddell  and  Scott 
sliould  have  come  under  the  former.  Again,  to  fiu9iKvju  they 
fLttribute  two  separate  meanings :  I.,  absolutely,  "  to  be  king,  to 
rule;\  II.,  with  a  case,  to  rule  over  a  people  or  in  a  place,^ 
Now  these  are,  at  the  most,  only  slight  modifications  of  the  same 
meaning.  An  exactly  similar  fault  occurs  in  the  adjecdve'c?wr, 
where  we  have  two  distinct  senses  given  us^  which  in  fact  are 
but  one  and  the  same,  only  varied  as  before  by  the  one  being 
followed  by  a  case,  the  other  being  absolute,  but  both  meaning 
the  same,  and  translateable  by  the  same  word  *iereavedf  as 
indeed  livoiw  is  properly  managed  almost  immediately  afterwards, 

Again^  in  vMumMf mi,*  we  were  sarprised  to  see  three  separate 

■■■■i<  .1 ..,.-... .III.  ..ii. ,.  I    ■ .  I    ■  .  ■    ■ ..  -..■ 

sod  vm  MUKt    Ses  a  f^iog  UMtaace  of  botU  iuyavicA^p^  as  cotvpoied  with  m^ 

*  In  D9nQ«gau>  lAiLiGoa  tbU  vord  Ut<^  inoorrectlv  ftna  careUssIv  done ;  iocor- 
leotly,  because  the  fint  three  references  are  mistranslated;  and  carelessly,  because  the 
last  six  belong  not  to  ravaXi^pw  bat  to  jm^aAsipos. 
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tiieBmhgn  gfiven,  ti«.  1,  tk&  Ufe  tMd  calling  of  a  v*t;xX*joor,  a 
seafarinff  Kfe,  trading  hg  $eay  Lys.  105,  4.  Plat.  Legg.  643,  E. 
2,  poet,  a  voyage.  Soph.  Fr.  151,  Etit.  Aid.  112,  in  gen.  an 
udventure,  tttideftaking,  Eur.  Med.  527;  3,  also,  a  ship,  Id. 
Hel.  1519.  We  should  be  disposed  to  Alter  the  second  and  third 
meanings  thusi  2,  a  voyage,  Soph.  Fr.  151.  Eurip.  Ale.  258* 
Med.  527.  Hel.  1603.  Fig.  for  the  Vessel  which  goes  th6  voyage. 
Ale.  110»  Hel.  1535;  atid  we  would  refer  to  a  passage  in  Mac- 
beth, where  exSkCtly  the  saine  figure  is  found, 
*  Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swlillow  navigation  up.' 
Here  navigation  is  figuratively  used  for  ships,  but  no  one  would 
soberly  say  that  it  meant  a  ship.  There  is,  indeed,  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch,  where  it  seems  to  mean  so,  but  we  believe  xt  to 
be  rather  a  misplaced  introduction  of  the  same  poetical  figure  in 
prose.  The  next  word  but  one,  yai/xXiQgtov,  is  still  more  faulty. 
It  is  explained,  I.  the  ship  of  a  vaJxXoigof,  Rhes.  233.  II.  =  vatv- 
trra&iuios*.  Now  these  two  meanings  are  reducible  to  one  and  the 
same :  votuHXriqioy  is  the  ship  of  a  vavx^npoi,  consequently  the  plural 
will  be  any  number  of  ships,  a  fleet;  the  /xoXoi  yavKkripia,  (quoted 
In  the  Oxford  Lexicon  as  an  authority  for  the  first  meaning,  and 
in  Schneider's  for  the  becbnd)  will  mean  nothing  more  than 
•may  he  reach  the  (Grecian)  ships ;^  and  though  tnis  is  equiva- 
lent to  reaching  the  (vat/jrad/xov)  station  where  the  ships  are, 
yet  the  meaning  of  station  is  not  even  implied  in  the  word  itself, 
or  in  the  passage  from  Euripides.  In  this  respect  our  advice 
is  to  give  a  word  as  few  different  senses  eA  is  consistent  with 
distinctness,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  give  them  rather  as 
Varieties  of  the  same  siense,  or  as  metaphorical  or  figurative  ap- 
plications of  it,  than  as  distinct  and  separate  meanings.  To 
ascribe  to  words  many  different  meanings  is  to  give  an  idea 
that  ancient  Greek  is  a  vague  and  diffuse  and  uncertain  lan- 
guage. We  would  give  the  same  advice  with  regard  to  expla- 
natory words.  We  have  observed  few  instances  where  more 
words  are  requisite  to  explain  fully  the  meaning,  but  we  could 
^oint  out  thousands  in  Schneider,  Passow,  Donnegan,  Dunbar^ 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Where  the  explanation  would  lose  nothing, 
but  gain  in  precision  'as  well  as  conciseness  by  the  lopping  off 
of  redundant  words.  Another  fault  which  we  have  seen  not 
unfrequenlly  in  all  Lexicons  is  the  ascribing  to  a  word  a  certain 
hieaning  drawn  from  some  passage,  where  the  word  has  not 
that  meaning  in  itself,  but  only  as  connected  with  and  supported 
by  something  in  the  context.  For  instance,  aixi^'n  is  the  point 
of  a  spear,  then  the  spear  itself;  also  (say  Liddell  and  Scott)  a 
dart,  javelin,  arrow,  .^schyL  Per.  239«     Referring  to  the  audio* 
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rhj  quoted  we  find  ro^ot/Kxor  myjjA^  a  baw^drawn  9haft;  but 
sorely  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  ai^M^^  alone  will  mean  an 
arrow.  Again^  in  the  same  Lexicon,  %yx^f  is  said  to  be  used  for 
an  arrow  in  Eurip.  H.  F.  I098j  where  we  find  flrr^gwri  ly%my  ^^iB" 
rvX\j  feath&red  spears^  which  is  no  proof  that  ^y(ps  alone  has  the 
sense  of  an  arrow.  Again^ '  eoe^  sKalins,  oil,  Nic.  and  so  laq  alone^ 
Call.  Fr.  201/  The  fragment  referred  to  is  U  'kvxvHt  ^Fov  €X»£fev 
%a^,  the  fat  juice  from  the  lamp,  but  no  authority  for  sa^  alone 
meaning  oil.  Under  the  same  wonl  we  find  '  hence  of  men^  bloody 
Opp.'  The  passage  is  in  Oppian  H.  2j  618,  (povoio  d^^/xov  la^,  the 
warm  juice  of  slaughter ;  rather  a  proof  that  2«§  alone  does  not 
mean  blood.  We  have  met  with  the  word  again  in  another  fri^-* 
ment  of  Callimachus  (247),  ^eXobv  sfoc^,  the  black  liquid,  i.  e.  blood ; 
stilly  however,  no  proof  that  Eftx^  alone  means  blood.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  verse  quoted  by  Suidas  more  to  the  point  than  either 
of  the  above;  it  is  an  imitation  of  Homer*s  alfAari  nal  XvB^, 
where  the  later  poet  says,  \vdq(i)  re  xal  eUaqi ;  if  Messrs.  Liddell 
and  Scott  had  quoted  any  authority  for  the  meaning  of  blood  it 
should  have  been  this  last,  which  is  the  strongest,  though  to  us 
not  quite  convincing.  Now  and  then  a  case  occurs  where  a  word 
(generally  an  adjective)  is  used  repeatedly  by  the  same  author,  or 
by  writers  of  a  similar  style,  or  who  flourished  in  the  same  era  of 
the  language,  and  used  apparently  in  various  senses.  This  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  Homei*,  a»i  the  method  then  adopted  by 
Buttmann  in  his  Lezilogus  is  the  most  satisfactory.  His  idea 
is  to  make  the  author  e:Kplain  himself,  or,  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  to  make  them  explain  themselves  and  each  other :  and  this 
method  is  not  only  simple  but  much  oftener  practicable  than  we 
may  at  first  sight  imagine.  For  this  purpose  he  collects  and 
compares  together  all  the  passages  in  which  a  word  occurs,  and 
if  there  be  any  one  common  idea  running  through  them  all,  he 
concludes  that  to  be  the  ground  idea  or  original  meaning,  and 
traces  all  the  others  from  that  and  through  each  other.  He  has 
pursued  this  method  of  elucidation  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
in  a^tvof,  and  reduced  that  which  by  means  of  the  comjnentators 
had  become  a  confused  chaos  of  unconnected  meanings,  into  a 
regular  chain,  of  which  each  link  is  easily  traceable.  Frequently, 
however,  this  more  lengthened  method  is  not  required ;  the  senses 
may  often  be  easily  reducible  into  two,  as  in  afiXafiiis,  iSax^c/ror, 
and  many  others,  where  the  division  into  active  and  passive  will 
be  sufficient  to  comprise  all  meanings — ^and  the  former  adjective 
may  be  well  rendered  by  one  word,  fiarmless,  which  like  the 
Greek  has  its  two  senses  of  not  hurtful  and  not  irijured;  while  the 
latter  adjective  may  stand  as  Messrs,  Liddell  and  Scott  have  it/  with- 
out tears,  i.  e.  uvlamentingy  or  unlamented.^     There  are  adjectivesi 
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however,  and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  which  this  mode  of  ex* 
planation  will  not  suit,  as  tQafjuttrros,  .untamed*  or,  unta7fie{d>le^; 
a0aros,  untrodden^  or  tJiat  ought  not  to  be  trodden,      ^gain,  in 
aSdvavos  another  plan  will  be  found  the  most  simple,  hot  to  re- 
duce its  meanings  into  active  and  passive,  butto  refer  it  to  persons  ' 
and  things;  as,  not  expemivei  i.  e.  of  persons,  not  given  to  expense] 
of  things/  not  costing  much:  dUiaxTos,  untaughty  i.'  e.  of  persons/ 
uninstructed :  of  things,   not  leamtf  acquired  unthout  teaching;' 
alxnarof,  of  persons,  unable;  of  things,  impomble.     There  are^ 
however,  many  other  words,  which  can  come  under  no  tule,  bbt 
the  simplification  of  which  must  depend  on    the  tact  and  expei 
rienceof  the  lexicographer;  e.g.  aSnX^r,  notmamfestt  i.e.  noithci? 
to  the  understanding,  unhnaum,  obscure,  nor  to  the  sight,  not  seem 
obscure;  Hcupos,  unthout  a  gift,  i.  e.  either  not  receiving  a  gift^  or 
2nd  not  giving  one:    ifiouXia,  absence  of  all  deliberation,  as  in 
Plato,  Alcib.  1,  21,  or  2nd,  u^ant  of  skill  in  deliberation^  tmnt  (f 
judgment:  but  d^ovXor  will  be,  1st.  as  spoken  of  persoosi  not  de« 
liberating  at  all  or  deliberating  unwisely;   2nd.  as  spoken  ef 
things^  ill-advised :  dyvoicj  (and  ayvota)  not  to  hnow,  i.  e.  1st.  bjn  ■ 
the  mind,  not  to  understand;  2nd.  by  the  sight,  not  to  know  or  r^*  •* 
cognize.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  our  aim  is  to  • 
simplify  the  meanings;  to  give,  if  possible,  some  word  or  phrase^  * 
nearly  synonimous  with  the  original,  and  then  to  explain  and' 
divide  it  in  its  different  bearings.     We  might  have  gone  on  with  » 
examples  of  a  similar  kind,  and  yet  offering  some  variety^  almost 
ad  infinitum,  but  we  have  given  we  think  enough,  perhaps  oar 
readers  may  have  thought  more  than  enough,  to  exemplify  our  , 
meaning,  and  draw  attention  to  those  minor  details  which  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  or  slighted.    Be  it  remembered  that  these  trifles ' 
are  constantly  recurring — that  a  lexicon  is  almost  made  up  of 
them ;  for  all  the  instances  above  given  are  taken  from  about  a 
dozen  pages,  and  we  have  no  doubt  passed  over  many  others* 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  we  brought  before  our  readers  the- 
subject  of  Greek  and  English  lexicography.  Since  that  time 
something  has  been  done ;  not  tSQ  much  as  we  had  hoped,  but  still 
we  have  made  a  beginning.  The  Germans  are  plodding  on  in  the 
same  track.  Let  us  try  at  least  to  keep  up  with  them.  We  have 
scholars  in  this  country  equal  to  the  task.  And  though  the  remu- 
neration for  a  work  of  such  calibre  may  be  unequal  to  the  arduous 
labours  employed  in  it,  we  hope  that  the  classical  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  not  so  degenerated  as  to  despise  the  wreath,  unless 
its  leaves  be  of  gold. 

*  How  different  from  the  unschoUrlike  maze  which  Dunbar  has  made  of  fliis  simple 
word.  He  tays,  ' tnironftterrJ,  indomitable,  stout-hearted; — ansnbdned,  invincible, 
Ac'  
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,     Kemble).  ,  Lpndqii^. ,  l^mo.    1844.    pp,  l^ 

-'-  dififerettt  Loncfoii  bdoks^Iers,  it  is  ho  dottbt  reprinted  ftbrtt  ati 
Aumcan  edidon.  Whether  the  or^ihftl  iitte-page  had  th& '  ^^^ 
Faimjr  Kemble)*  on  it>  we  cannot  tell.  After  r^dins;  Ihroogh 
the  iitde  bobk,  that  paremhedis  ^eems  like  a  monrnf ul  ejiu^nlatlon. 

I  More  than  once  we  bare  had  occasion  to  express  admiration  of 
Mvs^  Bailer's  ^rioas  md  rtgoroxi^  ability ;  but  we  own  that  thfe 
pMS0Jit  volume,  though  includii^  no  piece  of  considerable  length 
or  io  any  ambitions  f^m^  has  raised  our  estimate  of  her  as^  a 
poeteBS.  She  has  never  before  written  so  dimply  or  so  strongly.' 
Never  before  has  she  dealt  so  boldly  with  the  realities  of  life,  and 
yot  ne?er  before  in  our  jddgm^ent  did  she  display  an  eqoal  rich- 
ness df  imaginative  power. 

lit  is  very  rarely  that  a  woman's  poetry — ^rcal  poetry— does  not 
betfay  its  source  in  her  personal  experiences  and  ei)iotionSi  With 
whatever  art  she  may  endeavour  to  envelope  it,  the  self  peeps 
throagh  wherever  the  in^ration  reaches  its  height.  But  here 
theeeas  no  aittempt  at  concealment.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
tfant  sve  havn  before  us  the  fragments  of  an  autobiography  in  verse. 
Ql.tfae  few  articles  that  do  not'  fall  under  this  category,  almost 
all«appear  cold  and  elaborate  beside  her  staple.  She  may  intro^ 
dnoe  here  apd  there  what  nymphs,  fairies,  even  angels  she 
pleases'^^we  torn  the  page  the  moment  we  perceive  that  it  does 
not  bekmg  wholly  to  'Frances  Butler^— late  Fanny  Kepible.' 
Ncur  has  die  lady  any  reaaevi  to  shrink  from  die  sort  of  criticism 
whicl^^he  has  thus  forced  on  her  reader. 

4 We  qnote-first  the  following  sonnet^  veiy  graceful  ott  the  whole 
— though  the  last  line  is  tautK^gous-— and  additionally  interesting 
booansQ,  it  aeeoM,  we  have  here,  on  a  subject  of  winch  most  of 
our  readers  most  be  competent  judges^  the  results  of  die  sel^ 
observation  of  two  persons  of  rare  genius. 

*S0NNBT. 

^^agg^tted  by  Sir  Thoiuu  Lawrence  obMnring  fhat  tre  fievet  dreatn  of  OandvM 

youngei  than  w«  are. 

^  Not  in  our  dreams,  not  even  in  our  dmiBB, 
May  we  return  to  that  sweet  land  of  youth, 
That  home  of  hope,  of  iunoceaee^ .  and  truth. 
Which  as  we  farther  roam  hut  fairer  seems* 
In  that  dim  shadowy  world,  where  the  soul  strays 
When  she  has  laid  her  mortal  charge  to  rest, 
We  oft  behold  far  Aiture  hours  and  days, 
But  ne'er  live  der  thejpast^  the  happiest. 
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How  oft  will  Fancy's  wild  imaginings 

Bear  us  in  sleep  to  times  and  worlds  unseen : 

But  ahl  not  e*en  unfettered  Fanq/'s  wings 

Can  lead  us  back  to  aught  that  we  have  been^ 

Or  waft  us  to  that  smiling*  suniiy  shore* 

Which  e*en  in  slumber  we  may  tread  no  more.' — p.  75. 

We  confess  it  astonished  us  to  find  this  'physiological  fact 
so  firmly  attested.  Assuredly,  if  literature  ^may  be  in  aogrht 
believed/  we  are  not  alone  in  our  dissent.  Are  we  wrong  then 
in  believing  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  live  over  in 
dreams,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  feelings  of  even  a  very  early 
period  of  our  existence  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  many  a  grey-haired 
mnn,  who  perhaps  has  been  watching  the  play  of  his  children 
before  he  fell  asleep,  finds  himself  ilung  back,  as  soon  as  his  eyes 
close,  to  the  home  of  his  own  childhood?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
parent  whose  death*  when  it  occurred,  was  rather  a  mystery  than 
a  sorrow,  is  not  dead  to  the  dreaming  sense — but  that  her '  smile 
beams  as  freshly  as  ever  it  did  on  the  curled  darling  at  her  knee? 
Is  there  any  man  for  whom  the  dead  that  he  loved  in  life  are  not 
still  ^live  in  bis  dreams  ?  Sir  Thomas  should  have  confined  his 
statement  to  merest  infancy — the  Life  of  the  Cradle.  When  the 
human  bdng  has  once  passed  that  age  of  utter  feebleness,  we 
believe  no  sensation,  no  thought  whatever  fails  to  imprint  itself 
indelibly.  We  may  hare  put  the  impression  away  into  an  obscure 
comer — so  obscure  that  no  voluntary  effort  of  ours  can  bring  it 
up :  but  there  it  is.  A  trivial  accident  shall  be  sufficient  to  touch 
the  spring  of  the  repository — and  experience  teaches  that  these 
hidden  springs  are  more  accessible  to  such  influence  during  the 
general  relaxation  and  wandering  wildness  of  sleep  than  at  any 
other  season.  A  Danish  poet  beautifully  compares  the  detached 
images  of  long-past  existence  thus  resuscitated  by  *  unfettered 
Fancy,'  to  the  '  brilliant  mosaics  of  a  buried  city  ;'* — but  this  is 
only  half  the  story — ^it  leaves  out  '  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain.'  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Butler  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  sound  sleeper.  The  dreams  that  she  recollects  are  in  that 
case  those  of  the  light  morning  shimber,  when  we  are  acted 
npon»  every  moment  more  and  more,  by  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  actual  place,  and  of  course  by  associations  of  the 
actual  time.  If  ever  she  should  have  feeble  health,  and  be  liable 
to  start  from  the  visions  of  midnight — '  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men/ — she  would,  we  suspect,  desert  the  theory  of  our  late 

*  See  Andersen*!  *  Improviiatore.  ot  Life  in  Italy,'  an  exqniute  romance,  very  ele* 
santly  translated  by  Mrs.  Howitt — by  far  the  most  valuable  work  she  has  as  yet  inlriH 
daoed  to  ui  from  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  natioiis. 
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amiable  painter.  But  there  14  In  t)4ii  very  voliiipe  loore  tban 
one  page  to  whiob  we  may  appeal  for  mupb  of  what  we  have  been 
saymg.     For  example: — 

*TO  THE  PICTURE  OF  A   I4ADT. 

*  Lady,  gweet  lady,  I  behold  the^  yet, 

With  thy  pale  brow,  brown  eyes,  and  solemn  air. 

And  billowy  tresses  of  thy  golden  hair, 

Which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget !  .       .    .  , 

But  for  short  space  I  gazed  with  soul  intent 

Upon  thee ;  and  the  limner's  ftrt  divine. 

Meantime,  poured  all  thy  spirit  into  mii)^, 

But  once  I  gazed,  then  on  my  way  I  went : 

And  thou  art  still  before  me.     Like  a  dr^m 

Of  what  our  soul  has  loved,  and  lost  for  ever^ 

Thy  vision  dwells  tpith  me^  and  thouffh  J  never 

May  he  so  blest,  as  to  behold  thee  more^ 

That  one  short  look  has  stamped  th^e  in  m^  heart : 

Ofmy  intensest  life  a  living  part^ 

Which  time^  and  deaths  shall  nev^r  triumph  0*er^* — pt  IS. 

To  the  ilomantic  prime  belong  as  of  right  the  sweetest  realities 
of  these  pages ;  and  here^  toQ^  we  have  dreams  beauttfnUy  dealt 
with. 

*  Is  it  a  sin,  to  wish  that  I  may  meet  the^ 

In  that  dim  world  whither  our  spirits  str(r^. 
When  sleep  and  darkness  follow  life  and  day  ? 
Is  it  a  sin,  that  there  my  voice  should  gr^et  thee  ^ 
With  all  that  love  that  I  must  die  concealing  ? 
Will  my  tear-laden  eyes  sin  in  revealing 
The  agony  that  preys  upon  my  soul  ? 
Is 't  not  enough  thro'  the  long,  Ipathsome  day» 
To  hold  each  look  and  word  in  stem  control?' 
May  I  not  wish  the  stanng  sunlight  gone, 
Day  and  its  thousand  torturing  moments  done, 
And  prying  sights  apd  souncils  of  men  awfiy  ? 
Oh,  still  and  silent  Night !  when  all  things  sleep, 
LockM  in  thy  swarthy  breast  my  secret  keep : 
Come,  with  thy  vision'd  hopes  and  blessings  now  \ 
I  dream  the  only  happiness  I  know.' — p.  84. 

*  SONNBT. 

*  I  would  I  knew  the  lady  of  thy  heart : 

She  whom  thou  lov'st  perchanee,  as  I  bve  thee.    ; 
She  unto  whom  thy  thocgbts  and  wishea  flee } 
Those  thoughts  in  which ,  alas !  I  bear  no  nart.^^ 
Oh,  I  have  sat  and  sighed,  thinking  how  fair, 
How  passing  beautiful,  thy  love  must  be  i  t 

Of  mind  how  high,  of  modesty  how  rare ; 
And  then  V  ve  wept—I'  ve  wept  in  agony. 

z  2  Oh, 
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Oh,  ^hat  I  might  bat  once  bekbld  those  eyes 
Thiit  to  thy  enamoar'd  gaze  alone  seem  fair;* 
Once  hear  that  voice,  whose  music  stiU  repbea 
To  the  fond  vows  thy  passionate  accents  swear 
Ob,  that  I  might  but  know  the  truth  and  die, 
Nor  live  in  tMs  long  dream  of  misery  !*— p.  46. 

*  SONKKT. 

*  Lady,  whom  mv  beloved  loves  so  well : 
When  on  his  clasping  arm  thy  head  reclineth, 
When  on  thy  lips  his  ardent  kisses  dwell. 
And  the  bright  flood  of  burning  light,  that  shineth 
In  his  dark  eyes,  is  poured  into  thine ; 
When  thou  shalt  lie  enfolded  to  his  heart, 
In  all  the  trusting  helplessness  of  love ; 
If  in  such  joy  sorrow  can  find  a  part, 
Oh,  give  one  sigh  unto  a  doom  like  mine ! 
Which  I  would  have  thee  pity,  but  not  prove. 
One  cold,  calm,  careless,  wintry  look,  that  fell 
Haply  by  chance  on  me,  is  all  that  he 
E'er  gave  my  love ;  round  that,  my  wild  thoof^ta  dwell 
In  one  eternal  pang  of  memory.'—- p.  75. 


^  Oh !  turn  those  eyes  awav  from  me! 

Though  sweet  yet  fearful  are  their  rays ; 
And  though  they  beam  so  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  neath  their  gaze. 
Oh,  turn  those  eyes  away !  for  though 

To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 
I  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow, 

By  the  warm  blood  that  mantles  there.' — ^p.  32 


*  There  *8  not  a  fibre  in  my  trembling  frame 
That  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  draws  near. 
There 's  not  a  pulse  that  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
Thy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay,  thy  very  name. 
When  thou  art  with  me  every  sense  seems  dull, 
And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  fad,  is  thee ; 
My  soul  grows  faint,  my  veins  run  liquid  flame, 
And  my  bewildered  spirit  seems  to  swim 
In  eddying  whirls  of  passion,  dizzily. 
When  thou  art  gone,  there  creeps  into  my  heart 
A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain : 
The  light,  the  warmth  of  life,  with  thee  depart. 
And  I  sit  dreaming  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  look,  and  tone ; 
And  suddenly  I  wake— and  «m  alone. '^f.  93. 
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.'iN  JNVITATION.  ^ 

'  Come  vliare  the  white  waves  dance  along  the  ahore 
Of  some  lone  isle,  lost  in  the  unknown  seas  ; 
Whose  golden  sands  by  mortal  foot  before 
Were  never  printed,— where  the  fragrant  breeze,    . 
That  never  swept  o'er  land  or  flood  that  man 
Could  call  his  own,  th'  unearthly  breeze  shall  &n 
Our  mingled  tresses  with  its  odorous  sighs ; 
Where  the  eternal  heaven's  blue  sunny  eyes 
Did  ne'er  look  down  on  human  shapes  of  earth. 
Or  aught  of  mortal  mould  and  death-doom'd  birth  ; 
Come  there  with  me ;  and  when  we  are  alone 
In  that  enchanted  desert,  where  the  tone 
Of  earthly  yoice^  or  language,  yet  did  ne'er 
With  its  strange  music  startle  the  still  air. 
When  clasp'd  in  thy  upholding  arms  I  stand 
Upon  that  bright  world's  coral-cradled  strand. 
When  I  can  hide  ray  face  upon  thy  breast. 
While  thy  heart  answers  mine  together  pressed, 
Then  fold  me  closer,  bend  thy  head  above  me. 
Listen— and  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee,' — p.  102. 

•  SONNBT. 

•  Whene'er  I  recollect  the  happy  time 
When  you  and  I  held  converse  dear  together. 
There  come  a  thousand  thoughts  of  sunny  weather, 
Of  early  blossoms,  and  the  fresh  year's  prime ; 
Your  memory  lives  for  ever  in  my  mind 

With  all  the  fragrant  beauties  of  the  spring, 

With  od'rous  lime  and  silver  hawthorn  iwiu*d, 

And  many  a  noonday  woodland  wandering. 

There 's  not  a  thought  of  you,  but  brings  along 

Some  sunny  dream  of  river,  field  and  sky  ; 

^T  is  wafted  on  the  blackbird's  sunset  song. 

Or  some  wild  snatch  of  ancient  melody. 

And  as  I  date  it  still,  our  love  arose 

*Twiit  the  last  violet  and  the  earliest  rose.' — p.  72. 

It  is  a  lonf^  time  since  we  have  met  with  any  love-verses  equal 
to  these.  We  pity  the  oldest  who  does  not  feel  young  again  as  lie 
reads— who  does  not  also  feel '  the  warm  blood  mande.' 

The  following  seem  to  us  to  have  the  heroic  in  thera — Mon- 
trose might  have  been  proud  of  such  a  response  to  bis  famous 
'  Lines :' — 

'  ABSBNCE. 

*  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 

That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  &ce? 
How  shall  I  chann  the  interval  that  low'rs 
Between. thia  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace  ? 

Shall 
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Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weaiy  seuse, 

Weaty  with  longing  ? — shall  I  flee  away 
Into  past  dftys^  and  with  some  fdud  pretence 

Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  ? 

Shdll  love  for  ttiee  l&y  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time ; 

Shall  I  these  mists  of  memory  lotik'd  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life's  purposes  sublime? 

Oh !  how,  or  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 

To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more  near — 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here  ? 

I'll  tell  thee :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 

Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee, 
In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told^ 

While  thou,  beloved  one !  art  far  from  me« 

For  thee,  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strains ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Thro'  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  minutes  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 

A  noble  task-dme,  and  will  therein  stvive 
To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 
.  More  good  than  I  have  won,  since  yet  I  live. 

So  mliy  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  graces  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine.'— pp.  99,  100. 

Some  at  least  of  those  we  nte  tibout  to  extract  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  come  under  the  autobiographical  category — and  we  roust 
therefore  pro  tanio  modify  what  We  said  on  the  supefrioiity  of  that 
class  of  the  lady's  verses  at  the  outset. 

^  BONO. 

'  Never,  oh  neve?  more !  shall  I  behold 

Thy  form  so  fair : 
'  Or  loosen  from  its  braids  the  rippling  gold 
Of  thy  long  hair. 
^  I*tever,  oh  never  morel  shall  I  be  blest 

Be  thy  voice  low ; 
Or  kiss,  while  thou  art  sleeping  on  my  breast, 
Thy  marble  brow. 

Neve^,  oh  never  more !  shall  I  inhale 
Thy  fragrant  sighs, 
,  Qr  gaze,  with  fainting  soal,  lipon  the  veil 
.,   .^  '-      -Of  thy  bright  eye6.'^p.  103. 
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*  to  A  StAR. 

*  Thou  little  star,  that  in  the  purple  clouds 

Hang'st,  like  a  dew-drop  in  a  violet  bed ; 
First  gem  of  evening,  glittering  on  the  shrouds"" 

'Mid  whose  dark  folds  the  day  lies  pale  arid  dead; 
As  thro'  my  tears  my  soul  lodks  up  to  thee. 

Loathing  the  heavy  chains  that  bind  it  here, 
There  comes  a  fearful  thought  that  misery 

Perhaps  is  found  even  in  thy  distant  sphere. 
Art  thou  a  world  of  sorrbw  aria  of  sin. 

The  heritage  of  death,  disease,  decay ; 
A  wilderness,  like  that  we  wander  in. 

Where  all  things  &irest,  socmest  pass  away  ? 
And  are  there  graves  in  thee,  thou  radiant  world, 

Round  which  life's  sweetest  buds  fall  withered. 
Where  hope's  bright  wings  in  the  dark  earth  lie  furled, 

And  living  hearts  are  mouldering  with  the  dead  ? 
Perchance  they  do  not  die,  that  dwell  in  thee — 

Perchance  theirs  is  a  darker  doom  than  ours ; 
Unchanging  woe  and  endless  misery, 

Aiid  mourning  that  hath  neither  days  nor  hours. 
Horrible  dream  > — Oh  dark  and  dismal  path, 

Where  I  now  weeping  walk,  I  will  not  leave  thee. 
Earth  has  one  boon  for  all  her  children-— death : 

Open  thy  arms,  oh  mother  I  and  receive  me ! 
Take  off  the  bitter  burthen  from  the  slave. 
Give  me  my  birth-right !  give — ^the  grave,  the  grave !' — ^p.  58. 

Consider  thii^  again,  in  reference  to  the  Lalvrence  doctrine*  of 
dreaom: — 

*  A  PROMISE. 

*  Tn  the  dark,  lonely  night, 
Wfien  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o'er  meo ; 
Fitlsc  love  \  m  tky  despite, 
I  will  be  with  thee  then. 
When  in  the  world  of  dreams  thy  spirit  strays^ 
Seeking,  in  vain,  the  peace  it  finds  not  here, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  back  to  thine  early  days 
Of  life  and  love,  and  I  will  meet  thee  there. 
I  '11  come  to  thee  with  the  bright  sunny  bfow 
That  was  hope's  throne  before  I  met  with  thee  ; 
And  then  I  '11  show  thee  hoW  *t  is  furrowed  now. 
By  the  untimely  age  of  misery. 
I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  the  fond,  joyous  tone, 
That  wooed  thee  still  with  love's  impassioned  spell ; 
And  then  I  '11  teach  thee  how  I  've  learnt  to  moan^ 
Since  last  upon  thine  ear  its  accents  fell. 
I  '11  come  to  thee  in  all  youth's  bnghtcW  f  oWer, 
As  on  the  day  thy  faith  to  inifie  was  pl^htcd, 

And 
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And  then  I  '11  tell  thee  weary  hour  by  boar. 
How  that  spring's  early  promise  haa  beea  blighted* 
I  '11  tell  thee  of  the  long,  long,  dreary  years, 
That  have  passed  o'er  me  hopeless,  objectlesB ; 
My  loathsome  days,  my  nights  of  burning  tears, 
My  wild  despair,  my  utter  loneliness, 
My  heart-sick  dreams  upon  my  feverish  bed, 
My  fearful  longing  to  be  with  the  dead. — 

In  the  dark  lonely  night. 
When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o'er  men; 

False  love !  in  thy  despite, 
We  two  shall  meet  again  !* — ^p.  50. 

*  SONNET. 

^  But  to  be  still !  oh,  but  to  cease  awhile 
The  panting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life, 
The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife 
Of  hourly  being ;  the  sharp  biting  file 
Of  action  fretting  on  the  tightened  chain 
Of  rough  existence;  all  that  is  not  pain. 
But  utter  weariness ;  oh !  to  be  free 
But  for  a  while  from  conscious  entity ! 
To  shut  the  banging  doors  and  windows  wide. 
Of  restless  sense,  and  let  the  soul  abide 
Darkly  and  stilly,  for  a  little  space. 
Gathering  its  strength  up  to  pursue  the  race ; 
Oh,  heavens !  to  rest  a  moment,  but  to  rest 
From  this  quick,  gasping  life,  were  to  be  bleat!* — p.  118. 

There  are  in  this  volume  a  great  number  of  pieces  expressing 
feelings  of  the  profoundest  melancholy,  dejection  of  heart  and 
spirit,  weariness  of  life,  almost  despair.  The  best  and  most 
richly  endowed  of  human  beings  have  their  share  o£  sorrow — but 
we  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  accept  effusions  of  this  sort  for  correct 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  mood  of  a  poet's  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  contradict  tbemselres.  However  deep  ft  wound  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  well  skinned  over  before  one  begins  to  beat 
time  upon  it.  Are  we  wrong  in  guessing  that  there  is  a  self- 
rebuke  in  this  sonnet  ? 

'  Blaspheme  not  thou  thy  sacred  life,  nor  turn 

O'er  joys  that  Gfod  hath  for  a  season  lent, 

Perchance  to  try  thy  spirit,  and  its  bent. 
Effeminate  soul  and  base — weakly  to  mourn. 
There  lies  no  desert  in  the  land  of  life. 
For  e*en  that  tract  that  barrenest  doth  seem. 
Laboured  of  thee  in  faith  and  hope,  shall  teem 
With  heavenly  harvests  and  rich  gatherings,  rife. 
Haply  no  more>  music,  and  mirth»  and  love. 
And  glorious  things  of  old  %ud  younger  art)  ' 

Shall 
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Shall  of  thy  days  mdce  one  perjpetual  feast : 

But  when  these  bright  companions  all  depart. 

Lay  thon  thy  head  upon  the  ateple  breast 

Of  Hope,  and  thou  snalt  hear  the  angels  sing  above.* — p.  16. 

The  noblest  verses  in  the  book  are — like  these,  the  '  Absence/ 
and  the  '  Wisb*--*^onceived  and  written  in  a  brave  high  tone  and 
style — a  style  that  reminds  us — we  are  sure  Mrs.  Butler  will  be 
pleased  with  the  comparison-— of  the  still  smaller  collection  put 
forth  a  few  years  ago  under  the  signature  of  V. — a  spirit  such 
as  men  call  masculine. 

'  A  WISH. 

*  Let  me  not  die  for  ever  t  when  I  'm  gone 

To  the  cold  earth ;  but  let  my  memory 
Live  like  the  gorgeous  M'estem  light  that  shone 

Over  the  clouds  where  sank  day's  majesty. 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten !  though  the  grave 

Has  clasped  its  hideous  arms  around  my  brow ; 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten !  though  the  wave 

Of  time's  dark  current  rolls  above  me  now ; 
Yet  not  in  tears  remembered  be  my  name. 

Weep  over  those  ye  loved ;  for  me,  for  me, 
Give  me  the  wreath  of  glory,  and  let  fame 

Over  my  tomb  spread  immortality  I' — p.  28. 

We  shall  not  print  a  conjecture — ^though  we  think  we  could 
give  a  shrewd  one — as  to  who  the  lady  is  that  Mrs.  Butler  ad- 
dresses at  p.  52 ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  forgiven  for  taking 
leave  of  our  poetess  on  the  present  occasion  in  her  own  words  :-*-^ 

*  TO  MRS. 

•  1  never  shall  forget  thee — ^"t  is  a  word 

Thou  oft  must  hear,  for  surely  there  be  none 
On  whom  thy  wondrous  eyes  have  ever  shone 

But  for  a  moment,  or  who  e'er  have  heard 

Thy  voice's  deep  impassioned  melody. 
Can  lose  the  memory  of  that  look  or  tone. 

But,  not  as  these,  do  I  say  unto  thee, 
I  never  shall  forget  thee : — in  thine  eyes, 

Whose  light,  like  sunshine,  makes  the  world  rejoice, 
A  stream  of  sad  and  solemn  splendour  lies; 

And  there  is  sorrow  in  thy  gentle  voice. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  scenes  in  which  I  found  thee. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  beings  that  surround  thee ; 
To  me,  thou  art  a  dream  of  hope  and  fear ; 

Yet  why  of  fear  ? — oh  sure !  the  Power  that  lent 

Such  gifts,  to  make  thee  fair,  and  excellent ; 

Still  watches  one  whom  it  has  deigned  to  bless 

With  such  a  dower  of  grace  and  loveliness ; 

Over 
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Over  the  dangerous  waves  't  will  sure! j  steer 
The  richly  freighted  bark,  thro*  storm  and  blast, 
And  guide  it  safely  to  the  port  at  last. 
Such  is  my  prayer ;  't  is  warm  as  ever  fell 
From  off  my  lips :  accept  it,  and  farewell ! 
And  though  in  this  strange  world  where  first  I  met  thee. 
We  meet  no  more — I  never  shall  forget  thee.*— p.  52. 


Art.  III. — L  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  from  the 
time  of  Coiistantine  to  the  Fifteenth  Century ^  represented  in  81 
Lithochromatic  Plates,  by  Owen  Jones.  Whh  ah  Intro- 
duction and  Text,  by  Henry  Gallt  Knioht,  Esq.,  F.R.S,, 
F.S.A.     2  vols,  royal  folio.     184-2.1844. 

2.  Uber  die  Sieben  Kirchliclien  und  die  Vierzehn  neiien  Regionen 
Moms.  Von  C.  J.  Bunsen  (from  the  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
Bom,  Sac.     Leipsig.    6  vols.     1830-1844). 

3.  Die  Basilihen  des  Christlichen  Boms  nach  i/tren  Zusammenhange 
dargestellt.    Von  C.  J.  Bunsen.     Miinchen.     1843. 

4.  Arabisclte  und  AU-Balienischer  Bauverzierungen,  gesammelt, 
gezeichnet  und  mit  erldutemden  Text  hegleitet.  Von  F.  M.  Hes- 
8EMER.     (With.  13Q  coloured  Pants.)     Berlin.     1842. 

OUR  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  yonr  Staunch  atrtlqliiiry  of  the 
genuine  plodding  Gough  and  Stnkelej  school^  who  talilei 
lirehitectnr^  historicallj,  and  merely  historically,  escapes  innnm^r*' 
able  distresses  by  which  Sir  Visto  would  be  erased.  He  considers 
every  ancient  building  as  an  ancient  chronicle :  Ordericus  Vitalii 
in  Caen  stone,  Gervasius  Dorobemensis  in  Porbeck  marble. 
He  reads  his  tome  for  the  instruction  thereby  imparted ;  he  de- 
lights in  it  all.  The  inelegance  of  the  composition  offends  him 
not,  neither  does  he  despise  the  rudeness  or  coarseness  of  the 
illuminations.  Continued  by  successive  annalists,  he  it  untroubled 
by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  style.  Each  successKe  generation 
has  added  its  chapter,  its  page,  its  paragraph,  its  line :  speaking 
words  from  the  soul  of  those  whose  bodies  are  silent  in  the  grave. 
Though  the  handwriting  tnay  change,  and  the  shape  of  th6  letters 
vary,  and  the  method  of  narration  alter,  still  your  Chronicle,  like 
the  community  to  which  it  belonged,  forms  cme  continuous  whole. 
You,  if  you  imbibe  Oldbuck's  spirit,  read  it  on  and  on  from  year  to 
year,  from  reign  to  reign,  from  century  to  century,  through  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  cloister- Latin,  and  cloister- Latin  and  Norman- French, 
and  Norman-French  and  Chaucerian- English,  as  one  authentic 
volume.  You  cannot  bear  that  the  smallest  portion  should  be  ex- 
punged, e>en  for  the  purpose  of  being  supplied  by  tlie  most  clever 
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<X)njectural  emendation.  Still  less  would  you  wish  ibat  some  in- 
genious popular  literateur,  acting  abbot  or  prior.  Were  to  suppress 
the  original^  and  recompose  th^  whole  in  affected  atchaisms^  so 
as  to  make  the  story  look  as  he  fancies  it  might  hav^  done,  if 
compiled  in  the  twelfth  century.  '  L'  abito  nori  fa  il  monaco ;' 
he  will  not  gain  Aiiselm's  sanctity  by  arraying  himself  in  Anselm's 
cowl. 

*  Is  it  not  d  great  blemish,  Mr.  Oldbuck,'  says  Sir  Visto,  '  that 
the  front  of  onr  Uoble  Minster  should  exhibit  the  deformity  of 
unequal  towers;  the  northern,  rode,  clumsy  Norman,  whose 
stumpy  bulk  contrasts  so  disagreeably  with  the  delicate  propot- 
tions  of  its  southern  companion  ? ' 

*  By  no  means,  Sir  Visto ;  the  rude,  clumsy,  notthern  towfet 
is  a  certificated  work  of  the  times  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  coeval 
with  Archbishdp  Lanfranc.  The  tower  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
authentic  pages  in  our  architectural  history  ;  if  you  tear  the  p^ge 
oat,  the  facts  it  tells  you  are  lost.' 

'  Surely  that  perpendicular  tracery,  blocking  up  the  tircular 
elrches  of  the  solemn  tratisept  windows,  should  be  remdtrf,  and 
the  composition  restored  to  its  primitive  simplicity  ? ' 

'You  are  quite  mistaken.  In  its  primitive  state  the  tran- 
sept was  not  simple :  every  capital  and  moulding  beitig  rich  in 
gold  and  Colour.  By  letting  in  more  light,  the  blanched  walls 
Would  only  look  more  cold  and  crude,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
deprive  the  building  of  the  instructive  lesson»  this  portion  im- 
parts ;  for  I,  Sir  Visto,  always  view  the  material  church  as  an 
eriiblem  of  the  spiritual  Church,  and  the  perpendicular  tracery 
IB  to  my  mind  a  memorial  of  the  era  of  Chicheley  and  Stafford, 
and  Gerson  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  when  so  many  changes 
were  fermenting  in  Christendom.  Were  I  reading  to  the  col- 
legers here,  I  should  make  them  attend  to  such  architectural 
features,  as  a  branch  of  technical  memory/ 

'  Well,  Monkbarns,  but  what  should  be  done  with  that  dimi- 
nutive gable ;  the  debased  Gothic  of  the  Elizabethan  era  ?  Would 
yon  tiot  restore  the  cathedral  to  its  former  lofty  proportions  ? ' 

*  By  no  means.  Sir  Visto ;  don't  meddle :  the  walls  have  been 
to  weakened  by  the  demolition  of  the  refectory  and  cloister 
which  otice  adjoined  them,  that  they  could  not  bear  their  pristine 
altitude.  You  would  ruin  the  building  by  such  injudicious  and 
cruel  kindtiess.  The  whole  pitch  of  the  roof  has  been  lowered 
to  sttit  our  mtodem  mode  of  carpentry,  and  the  choir  could  not 
now  carry  the  beams  according  to  their  antient  elevation.  The 
Kingpost  and  the  Queen  post,  so  essential  to  all  such  high  trussing, 
have  be€W  very  materially  shortened  by  the  alterations  begun  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mafy,     If  you  attempted  to  raise  the 
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cros6-crowned  pinnacle  to  the  staiiiUr4  ol  WilUaio^^^)/  Wjkehan^ 
it  would  tumble  down.' 

*  Well,  but  Mr.  Oldbuck,  surely  you  will  not.  plead  for  those 
misshapen  porches  and  doorways,  with  heavy,  arches  and  'Con- 
torted pillars,  introduced  by  the  masons  of  the  age  of  Laud?    . 

'  I  do.  Uncouth  as  they  may  be,  they  possess  a  decided  eccde** 
siastical  character :  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  cathedral  chaunt. 
They  are  more  than  mere  ornaments;  although  both  yoa  and 
tljie  utilitarian  would  strangely  coalesce — so  constantly  do  extneAies 
meet — ^in  casting  them  off.  Our  poor  dear  old  church  has  been 
so  hacked  about,  that  Laud's  additions  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  original  work.  Cut  them  away,  you  will  topple  the  whole 
edifice  upon  your  head/ 

Thus  are  the  feelings  of  our  antiquary  displayed*  There  is 
no  one  vestige  or  memorial  of  past  times^  which  he  ^oes  not 
consider  as  appealing  to  the  heart.  The  rays  which,  dimly  dis* 
cerned  in  the  dark  niche,  beneath  the  battered  canopy,  sur- 
rounded the  head  of  St.  Erasmus*  demolished  statue,  remind  him 
of  the  error  of  the  worship,  but  also  of  the  indecent,  nay  sacri*- 
legions  violence  with  which  it  was  removed.  Refusing  to  replace 
the  statue,  he  will  not  efface  the  traces  of  its  existence.  He 
seeks  not  to  blot  out  the  St.  Christopher  peering  through  the  whiter 
wash,  the  token  of  the  simple  faith  of  past  ages,  yet  he  abstains 
from  restoring  a  portraiture  which  would  be  a  mockery  in  our  own. 

The  lead-worl^  in  the  windows,  describing  the  void  outline  of 
the  figure  which  has  been  dashed  out  by  the  despoilcr;  the  head 
in  blank,  and  the  hands  in  blank,  and  the  long  robe  in  blank,  and 
the  feet  in  blank,  at  the  bottom  ^of  the  blank  by  which  that  long 
robe  is  indicated,  the  ideal,  as  it  were,  of  form,  reproduce  in  his 
mind  a  far  more  true  conception  of  the  building  in  its.  glory, 
because  they  tell  of  the  calamities  it  has  sustained,  than  as  if  the 
absent  stained  glass  had  been  replaced  by  the  most  glowing  vitri- 
fications of  Willimentor  Wailes. 

The  sepulchral  recess  is  closed  by  the  elaborate  trelUse, 
quaintly  knotted  and  contorted,  rusty  and  broken,  half  hiding  the 
tomb  behind.  Rusty  and  broken  as  the  iron  may  be,  Oldbuck 
advises  that  it  should  be  let  alone ;  he  will  not  have  the  enclosure 
repaired,  for  with  him,  mending  and  marring  are  synonymous 
terms,  nor  will  he  clear  it  away  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better 
view  of  the  monument :  he  values  the  effect  of  mystery ;  and 
though  he  would  not  brighten  up  the  curious  workmanship  of  the 
old  craftsmen  of  St.  Eloi,  he  knows  that  if  it  were  removed  it 
would  be  sold  in  the  *  naval-store'  shop  for  two-pence  the  pound. 

That  reredoss,  erected  during  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  may  be 
inelegant^  and  inconsistent  with  the  decorated   tracery  and  the 
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gmcdful  foIi!^oftti<^  battered  screen ;  hut,  execaied  in  ffrccffUo, 
the  drawing  and  hatching  produced  by  scratching  off  the  upper 
coat,  so  as  to  show  the  black  ground  below,  it  is  a  valuable  memo- 
rial of  the  short  sunshine  which  gleamed  upon  *  the  ancient  wor- 
ship/ as  well  as  evidencing  the  spreading  influence  of  ultra-montane 
taste.  <  And  if  the  reredoss  be  taken  down/  says  Oldbuck,  *  I 
know  that  to  the  brokers  it  will  wend  its  way,  and  our  only  speci- 
men remaining  of  that  species  of  art  will  be  irrecoverably  lost/* 

The  heavy  memorial  of  the  age  of  our  first  Stuart,  the  knight 
in  his  stiff  armour,  the  lady  in  her  stiffer  ruff  and  fardingale,  block 
np  a  portion  of  the  chancel  and  obscure  the  ancient  Sedilia ;  but 
the  knight  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor :  he  founded  the  decayed 
hospital  :  perhaps  the  sight  of  his  effigy  may  yet  do  some  good, 
as  a  reproach  to  his  posterity;  if  you  demolish  the  incum- 
brance, as  you  call  it,  your  Sedilia  will  still  continue  as  unfilled 
as  Banquo's  chair. 

Our  antiquary  will  not  relay  the  footworn  pavements,  whet-e 
the  sunken  flag-stones  mark  the  once  frequent  resort  of  the 
pilgrims  along  the  aisle,  nor,  for  the  sake  of  trim  neatness,  mend 
and  replace  the  altar-steps  hollowed  by  the  knees  of  the  wor- 
shippers now  gathered  to  their  rest.  '  Nay/  says  Oldbuck,  *  I 
reverence  even  the  ponderous,  robust,  ample  brown  woodwork 
of  the  choir,  with  the  hurlyburly  festoons,  coveys  of  merry 
plump  cherubs,  mitres  which  would  give  a  headache  to  a  wig 
block,  croziers  fit  to  fell  a  bull,  and  full-bottomed  Corinthian 
capitals ;  for  they  do  so  put  me  in  mind  of  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne,  "  Convocation/'  High  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell.* 
So  Jonathan  Oldbudc  ponders  and  reasons,  finding  sermons  in 
every  stone,  and  deriving  pleasure,  and  therefore  profit,  from  every 
token  of  the  successive  generations  who  have  worshipped  within 
the  consecrated  walls. 

lU-judged  was  the  allegory  which  placed  the  statues  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  as  the  mourners  round  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Angelo.     We  do  not  pay  due  honour  to  Architecture 

N.B. — The  iron-work  of  the  tombs  of  Queen  £leanor  and  Heory  II.  in  the  Abbey, 

iDff  been  turn  down,  wat  sold  as  old  metal  in' the  Almonry  for  two-pence  a-pound. 

The  altar-screen  presented  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbary,  having  been 


havinff  been  turn  down,  umt  sold  as  old  metal  in' the  Almonry  for  two-pence  a-pound. 
The  altar-screen  presented  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbary,  having  been 
ejected  as  rubbish  (when  Lanfronc's  tower  was  demolished),  the  back  pannels,  oma< 


mented  as  above  described,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  were  seen  by  us  exposed  for  sale 
at  a  broker's  in  Saint  Martin  Vlane.  A  provincial  paper  announces  that  *  Government 
intend  to  com])letely  restore  the  tombs  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV.  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,'  that  is  to  say,  to  destroy  them,  and  substitute  nice  bran  new 
ones  in  their  stead — for  let  words  be  fairly  understood,  no  tomb  or  building  can  be 
rtaiored^  unless  by  previous  destruction — witness  the  *  Ladye  Chapel'  at  St  Mary 
Overie,  Norwich  Castle,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  Tower  of  London  is  to  be  'restored '  to 
its  *  primitive  Norman  aspect,'  for  which  purpose  the  Board  of  Ordnance  intend  to 
demolish  the  only  genuine  tpecime^s  of  old  English  timber  buildings  (the  warders' 
housts)  n«w  remaimag  in  Lcmdon.  JUomtj  prttervt,  uphM  every  baUding  and  ev^ry 
fmgment— ifflno/oA  nothing  /  but  never  listen  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  rtttorer,    . 
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if  we  consider  her  as  the- sister,  said  theilefore  the  equal,'  of  the 
mere  imitative  arts:  she  is  their  queen.  We  want  a  term  to 
designate  the  intellectual  rank  of  architecture,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ima^nation  that  we  can  scarcely  term  it  a  science, 
so  entirely  practical  and  subservient  to  our  needs,  that  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  aesthetic  arts.  And  yet  the  arts 
must  all  be  coerced  into  the  architect's  service.  Architecture,  as 
a  branch  of  human  wisdom,  constitutes  a  genus  of  its  own.  Sculp- 
ture and  painting  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  imitation  of 
nature,  whereas  the  basis  of  ardiilecture  is  utili^ — utility  in 
every  sense,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  whilst  it  is  wholly 
conventional  in  putward  arrangements  and  forms.  Architecture 
may  borrow  many  a  principle  from  nature ;  but  she  consults  nature 
for  le$9ons,  and  not  for  models;  and  let  us  here  hearken  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  listen  to  his  exposition  of  this  principle, 
in  a  passage  as  remarkable  for  its  acuteness  as  its  truth. 

*  Sir  C.  Wren  reflected  that  the  hoUow  spiie  which  he  had  seen  or 
built  in  so  many  varieties  was,  after  all,  but  an  infirm  structure ;  and 
he  sought  that  model  which  should  enable  him  to  impart  to  it  the  utmost 
splidity  and  durfLtion.  Simple  was  the  original  froin  which  he  adopted 
hia  idea.  He  found  that  the  delicate  shell  called  turretella,  tl^ough  ex- 
tremely long,  and  liable  to  fracture  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  by  the 
action  of  the  water  amidst  the  rocks,  was  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
central  column,  or  newel,  round  which  the  spiral  turned.  Therefore,  in 
his  spire  of  St.  Bride's,  he  establishes  the  columella  in  the  centre,  round 
which  he  forms  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  top,  issuing  on  stages  of  arched 
apertures ;  thus  giving  us  (if  not  the  most  beautiful)  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  and  enduring  spire  hitherto  erected. 

'  When  Brunelleschi  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  dome  of 
Sta.  Maria,  at  Florence,  of  nearly  equal  diameter  with  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  at  more  than  twice  its  height  from  the  pavement,  upon 
a  base  raised  on  piers,  and  by  no  means  of  the  strength  and  cohesion. 
of  the  original  model,  the  Pantheon,  it  was  i^parent  that  in  giving 
it  the  same  solidity,  the  weight  would  be  insupportable  on  such  a  foun- 
dation. How  was  this  object  to  be  accomplished  ?  Brunelleschi  re- 
flected that  the  bones  of  animals,  especially  of  birds,  possessed  solidity 
without  weight,  by  the  double  crust  and  hollow  within.  But  above  all, 
he  remarked  that  the  dome  which  completes  the  architecture  of  the  buman 
fbrm  divine  was  constructed  with  a  double  plate,  connected  by  the  bght 
and  fibrous  but  firm  walls  of  the  hollow  cancelU,  so  that  strength  tad 
lightness  were  combined  in  the  utmost  degree.  Brunelleschi  followed 
this  model  in  his  dome  of  Sta.  Maria ;  and  the  trfiveller  now  ascends 
to  the  lantern,  between  the  two  crusts  or  plates  forming  the  inner  and 
the  outer  domes. 

'  Michael  Angelo  adopted  this  contrivance  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ; 
and  almost  all  the  subsequent  domes  are  upon  the  same  idea.'* 

*  We  quot9  iirom  the  report  in  the  AttMiuBum.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Cockerell  giye 
us  an  authentic  edition  of  his  lectures  f 
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In  ofnament,  architecture  must  equi^Ily  appeal  to  natpre^  t0  thtf 
graceful  leaf,  the  binding  tendril,  the  spreading  herb  and  flowr^^ 
bright ;  but  the  architect  employs  them  all  as  elements,  and  in 
combipation.  Even  as  the  living  body  assimilates  to  itself  the  food 
which  gives  it  growth,  and  the  air  imparting  health  and  vigour^ 
and  above  all  bears  in  its  countenance  the  eispression  of  the  vivi- 
fying piipd,  so  does  Architecture  render  all  the  material  objects  of 
which  the  building  is  composed,  pind  all  the  kno\vledge  requisite 
for  theif  combination^  and  all  their  elegance  and  symmetry,  sub* 
servient  to  her  own  don^inion  and  empire.  Hepce  the  magnificent 
conception  of  Vitruvius — Every  branch  of  humap  knowledge  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  perfect  architect:  literature,  design,  geo- 
metry, optics,  arithmetic,  history,  philosophy,  music,  medicine* 
jurisprudence,  astronomy.  Th^re  may  be  somewhat  of  Platonic 
mysticism  in  these  Vitruvian  opinions.  Still  w^  always  find  them 
cleaving  more  or  less  to  the  great  masters  of  the  art.  They  are 
founded  upon  immutable  truths.  Every  structure  becomes  the 
living  evidence  of  the  knowledge,  the  manners,  the  opinions,  and 
the  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  great  secret  of  studying  history  is  to  give  it  reality.  Histoiy 
never  profits,  until  it  becomes  a  reminiscence  of  the  events  whidi 
have  t£^ken  place  and  of  the  men  who  have  lived,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  niind  the  process  by  which  that  reroinisr 
cence  has  been  acquired.  Events,  as  if  they  had  happened  before 
you.  Men,  as  if  you  knew  them.  Facts,  not  as  if  they  had  been 
presented  to  you  in  black  and  white,  through  the  pages  of  a  .book, 
but  as  if  your  knowledge  had  resulted  from  actual  observation; 
so  that  you  may  forget  Clarendon  in  Naseby,  and  Livy  in  Cannie. 
Now  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  potency  of  architecture — for  the 
imagination  requires  something  to  work  upon;  and  nothing  is 
ever  fixed  in  the  memory  unless  some  colouring  is  added  by  the 
imagins^tion.  In  this.  Architecture  helps  us  greatly,  more  even 
than  the  scenes  of  nature :  hills  and  mountains  tell  us  nothing  of 
man>  nor  are  they  intended  to  do  so ;  and  when  we  are  not  able 
to  pourtray  to  ourselves  the  scene  in  which  the  actors  lived  and 
moved,  a  cloud  fills  up  the  void.  We  cannot  sever  the  Senate 
fron^  the  Capitol,  nor  the  ors^tor  from  the  Forum.  The  edifices 
which  nations  raise  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  deeds 
which  the  nations  perform.  We  live  in  Rome:  we  dream  of 
Carthage.  Even  where  history  is  silent,  ruins  speak  the  clearest 
language.  We  consort  with  the  sons  of  Misraim  amidst  the  por« 
tals  and  columns  of  Thebes,  though  their  race  and  language  liave 
for  ever  passed  away. 

But  there  is  no  feeling  so  intimately  connected  with  archi- 
tecture as  religion,  for  there  never  has  been  any  faith  possessed 
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by  man,  acoDrdlng  to  wlilch  the  constructioq  of  the  hou«e  o£  . 
sacrifice. or  prajer  could  be  indifTerent.    Aniidst  Ipie  ipost  ibmi-. 
taken  fbrois  of  faith^  there  ever  has  been  a  right  teadeacy, 
however  wrongly  applied,  to  render  the  place  of  worship  wgirthy    • 
of  the  iDivinity.     In  the  same  degree,  when  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  faiths  so  surely  is  that  absence  noted  in  the  neglect !. 
of  due  exertions  to  render  the  temple  appropriate  to  the  obje^( 
of  worship,  which  the  standard  of  religion  requires.     From  the.\ 
ritual  arises  the  temple ;  and  the  temple  becomes  the  commentary..;; 
upon  the  ritual :  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  structure  appearing  \ 
as  evidence  of  the  doctrines  taught  within  its  walls. 

The  historical  value  of  architecture  has  been  most  fully  appre*  .. 
dated  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight.     Without  in  anywise  neglecting  the., 
principles  of  construction,  which  constitute  so  essential  a  portioa  . 
of  the  science  of  architecture,  or  neglecting  the  technical  details  . . 
belonging  to  the  anatomy  of  the  building,  few  writers  have  coo*    . 
tributed  so  laboriously,  so  intelligently,  and  also  so  munificentJy    t 
to  architectural  literature.     He  has  applied  himself  to  the  pur-  . 
suit  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.     Upon  opening  such  magnL*    > 
ficent  volumes  as  those  presented  by  him  to  the  public,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  no  market-price  put  upon  them  can  afford  ai^y 
return  for  the  outlay  they  have  required.     Illustrations  so  accurate 
and  so  splendid^  need  the  union  of  the  head  to  direct  and  the.    : 
hand  to  execute ;  and  also  the  third  great  requisite,  the  means  of    , 
defraying  the  cost.     This  Mr.  Knight  has  done,  most  ui^ndg-    • 
ingly,  most  liberally;  liberally  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  wonl^. 
for  we  know  that  in  many  cases  he  has  had  a  double  object  in 
view;  his  patronage  has  been  bestowed  not  for  the  merepurposci  . 
of  obtaining  the  drawings,  but  also  to  assist  merit,  and  to  afford  .^ 
solace  aa  well  as  support  to  talent  and  industry  which  had  failed  .  > 
to  receive  their  reward.  . ;  \ 

The  drawings  produced  under  Mr.  Knight's  patronage  are  . 
instructive  and  intelligible,  because  they  have  been  directed  by 
instruction  and  intelligence.  Mere  artistic  skill  is  insufiSdent  to. 
produce  a  true  architectural  drawing ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  faithful  copy  of  an  in- 
scription, or  facsimile  of  a  manuscript,  unless  the  copyist  under** 
stands  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  so  is  it  impracticable  . 
for  the  drafuman  to  afford  faithful  representations  of  a  building, 
unless  he  fully  understands  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics 
of  its  style.  The  draftsman  is  ever  tempted  to  sacrifice  correct- 
ness to  effect,  and  to  improve  the  uncouth  original  to  the  standard 
of  picturesque  beauty.  Even  the  undue  heightening  of  a  light, 
or  overcharging  of  a  shadow,  would  mar  the  truth  which  the 
architectural  antiquary  requires. 
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The  work  noUced  in  our  tide,  constitutes  only  a  tmall  portion  of 
the  collections  Mt*.  Knight  has  made  for  the  history  of  itiediaeral 
architecture.  They  have  resulted'from  the  exertions  of  many  years 
of  foreign  tl^vel  as  well  as  home  research.  Mr.  Knight's  first  pub- 
lication of  this  class  was  his  '  Architectural  Tour  in  Normandy/ 
1886.  He  undertook  the  investigations  which  form  its  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  mind  concerning  a  specific  problem 
—the  one  which  has  occasioned  the  most  difiiculty  and  perplexity 
to  the  architectural  student.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  we 
mean  the  ever- contested  question,  of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  style. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  Continent,  the  balance  of  exchange  with 
respect  to  literature  between  France  and  England  exhibited  a 
most  unequal  figure.  We  had  imported  their  archaeology,  their 
history,  and  their  aesthetics,  to  a  large  extent ;  whereas  they  in 
return  had  not  taken  much  beyond  our  freethinking,  our  Jocquis, 
and  our  redingotes.  Upon  the  o})ening  of  the  Continent,  when  the 
works  of  our  English  antiquaries  became  for  the  first  time  known 
to  the  French  archaeologists,  our  appreciation  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture excited  equally  their  surprise  and  their  emulation.  They 
saw  With  how  much  diligence  we  had  investigated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  stjle  amongst  ourselves:  above  all,  that  we  claimed 
for  England  its  primary  origin. 

This  newly  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  brought  our  Norman 
brethren  into  direct  collision  with  the  doctrines  of  our  English 
school,  in  respect  of  the  date  assigned  for  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  pointed  style.  We  considered  that,  in  England, 
the  reign  of  John  was  the  earliest  era  in  which  the  Gothic  style 
had  attained  any  decided  principle  or  consistency.  With  what 
surprise  therefore  did  we  learn  that  our  fellow-inquirers  could 
produce,  as  we  were  told,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  complete 
Gothic  in  the  existing  cathedral  of  Coutances,  begun  by  Bishop 
Robert  in  1030,  and  finished  by  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray  in 
1056!  Many  other  examples  were  adduced  by  the  Caen 
Sociiety,  of  churches  built  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  pointed 
style.  Had  France  done  nothing  more  than  assert  her  prior 
claim  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  style,  possibly  the  claim 
would  have  been  conceded;  but  that  authenticated  instances  of 
its  full  development  in  the  eleventh  century  could  be  produced, 
excited  great  astonishment  in  all  who  had  pursued  the  same  investi- 
gations amongst  us.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Knight,  who 
had  so  long  and  so  sedulously  employed  his  time  and  bestowed 
his  patronage  upon  the  antiquities  of  architecture,  determined  to 
undertake  a  personal  investigation  of  the  structures,  which,  whe- 
ther the  dates  assigned  to  them  should  prove  to  be  correct  or  no^ 
constituted  some  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  history 
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of  mediaeval  art.  He  resolved  not  to  tnut  merely  to  Ids  own 
judgment,  but  to  assist  himself  likewise  by  professional  know- 
ledge; and  he  therefore  engaged  an  able  architect  to  be  his  com-* 
panion,  that  he  might  have  the  assistance  of  a  practised  eye  to 
examine  the  construction  of  the  buildings^  and  of  a  practised  hand 
to  delineate  their  forms.  Mr.  Knieht  proceeded  in  his  invest!- 
gations  with  a  conscientious  and  duigent  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  :  he  called  up  his  witnesses  and  examined  them,  com- 
paring the  documentary  evidence  furnished  by  chronicles  and 
records,  with  the  structures  themselves.  The  result  of  his  mission 
was,  that  the  Norman  antiquaries  have  given  up  all  their  dates 
and  surrendered  at  discretion,  entirely  admitting  both  his  facts 
and  the  arguments  which  he  has  deduced  therefrom ;  and  thus 
a  definite  era  is  established,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  chronology 
of  Norman  art. 

When  studying  the  antiquities  of  Coutances,  Mr.  Knight  was 
reminded  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  his  sons,  the  warriors 
who  had  effected  those  conquests  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  consti- 
tuting perhaps  the  only  portion  of  mediaeval  history  which  has 
any  rend  resemblance  to  the  fictions  of  chivalry.  Tancred  and 
his  children  were  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  and,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Geoffrey,  the  victors  transmitted  to 
Normandy  a  large  proportion  of  their  spoils,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  his  cathedral.  Mr.  Knight,  having  in  his  first-mentioned 
volume  taken  a  view  of  the  architecture  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  equally  with  reference  to  the  Norman  remains  in  Eng« 
land^  now  became  desirous  of  completing  a  survey  of  their  works, 
by  investigating  the  structures  they  had  raised  in  the  third  scene 
of  their  conquest  and  dominion — ^the  island  of  Sicily. 

He  again  pursued  the  course  he  had  adopted  on  the  former 
occasion :  he  travelled  to  Sicily  accompanied  by  an  architect,  that 
the  guarantee  of  a  professional  eye  might  not  be  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  testimony  of  an  amateur.  Hence  resulted  '  The  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  being  a  sequel  to  An  Architectural  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy' (1838),  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  series  of  thirty  plateSi 
which  exhibit  the  most  satisfactory  union  of  architectural  knoW'* 
ledge  and  pictorial  effect.  Faithful,  and  yet  picturesque;  most 
accurate,  and  yet  without  that  dry  meagre  fidelity,  which,  pre- 
serving the  letter  as  it  were  of  a  structure,  does  nothii^  else,  and 
wholly  loses  its  spirit.  Like  a  dull  narrative,  drawings  of  this  class 
give  you  the  facts  without  leaving  any  impression  on  the  mind. 

From  their  singularity,  no  architectural  structures  more  needed 
to  be  made  known  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  than  the  Norman 
remains  in  Sicily — none  more  difficult  to  multiply  through  the 
press.    Colour  is  an  essential  element  in  buildings,  whose  peculiar 
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dibracter  results  from  their  mosaics  and  frescoes^  the  figures  and 
inscriptions  which  cover  their  walls ;  and  as  the  great  expense  of 
publishing  in  colours  was  necessarily  an  impediment  to  adopt- 
ing this  mode,  except  in  a  few  of  the  plates,  it  is  the  more  remark- 
able  to  observe  how  snocessfnl  Mr.  Knight's  artist  has  been  in 
ibose  prints  which  are  deprived  of  this  accessory.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  may  be  instanced  as  an  example  of 
thilr  snocessful  treatment:  by  comparing  it  with  the  coloured 
engraving  of  the  Capella  Reale  at  Palermo,  you  can  fully  under- 
stand the  effect  which  the  original  produces  to  the  eye.  Our 
doctrine,  that  architecture  may  be  best  treated  as  the  corollary  of 
history,  is  well  exemplified  in  Siqily.  The  political  relations  of 
that  country  differed  from  all  others  of  its  age — a  double  Chris- 
tian hierarchy ;  the  Greek  Succession,  depressed,  but  yet  subsist" 
ing;  the  Latin  Succession  flourishing,  and  yet  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  its  rival ;  whilst  the  Mullah  was 
still  permitted  to  expound  the  Moslem  law.  The  diplomas 
and  charters  of  the  sovereign  exhibit  the  Arabic,  concurrently 
employed  with  the  two  great  dialects  of  the  Christian  world. 
Laws  and  institutions  of  Byzantium  flourished  under  the  ^e^ 
scendants  of  the  Norman  adventurer^  who  assumed  the  garb 
of  the  Greek  Basileus^  whilst  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Bagdad  or  Cordova  gave  splendour,  as  well  as  enervating  luxury^ 
to  his  palace  and  his  throne.  Of  all  these  various  races,  and 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought,  mingled,  and  yet  not  intermixed, 
the  characteristics  and  tokens  are  found  equally  in  the  palace  and 
in  the  church.  Greek  mosaic  adorns  the  apse :  ^  billet  mould- 
ing,'and  ^ dog-tooth  moulding,*  and  'chevron  moulding'  enrich 
the  arch;  Cufic  inscriptions,  in  bold  and  noble  charactersfi  de- 
clare the  praises  of  the  Sultan-king. 

Mr.  Knight  has,  therefore,  judiciously  prefixed  a  succinct  and 
able  statement  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Europe,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Norman  rulers  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  until 
Manfred's  death  and  the  accession  of  the  Arragonese  dynasty. 
There  is  no  other  work  in  English,  which,  for  popular  use,  con- 
tains so  clear  a  summary  of  this  interesting  chapter  of  European 
history. 

The  '  Architectural  Tour  in  Sicily,'  to  which  the  '  Normans  in 
Sicily*  forms  the  preface,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  i^prcciated  un- 
less in  conjunction  with  its  splendid  illustrations ;  for  those  alone 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  singularity  of  form  which  the 
edifices  display.  Here,  as  in  Normandy,  Mr.  Knight's  main' 
object  was  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  pointed  style.  From 
the  facts  which  he  collected,  he  ascertains  that  as  soon  as  the 
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Q^jpi  9P9^  U8;  tp  9t>»erve[,  a  sl^le  bttb^ilo  wboU|y  HpknO^l^ii^ 
flyppe.  ^  Tbf  conx)Mest|of  Sicily  ,ii^  ^Seeled  six  yeii^4-  «f|«r  tJb# 
cqijiquest  of  .Ea^Iaml — San  Giova^iiu  dei  .Lepirosl  .wa«:  huilfr  in 
1,J.0|«  by  Cot^m  Roger,  ia  tbe  time  .of  Bufitd.  Tbe  oM^er  ^t 
aipples  of  tbe  pointed  style  iaSip,ly>  \m\t  by  Cpittil  Bpfer'^/^^m 
tbe  first  Normal^  kis^,  Wjere  b^un  wbilft  IJeoiry  L,  wfM.,fl(m 
i^^tiog  k;>^  tbe  tbrone  of  Ei^glaad.  All  ihe^  are  ia  tb^  ppinted 
style  pf  arcbfteqture>  wbicU  .gradually  ppreyailed  ia  all  tbe  jfaQfeili 
ciy^»  and  d/QinesUc  9^cbiitecture  of  Sicily..    .     .       •/     •     .         , 

'  The  buildings,  theircfore,  rtill  cxistitig  in  Sidly,  prove;  fii:fet,^  Aat  tM 
Ncrinans  in-Sictly  employed  the  pointed  rtyle;  secondly,  tMt  itwA* 
liked  in  that  kktid  before  it  wasoised  mtkit  cofatinefH'  of  Chlvdpe  t  ^ 
thiidly)  that  it  was  horronved  from  the  SavactMu-  But  theiNannaa 
Sicilian. style  was  not  Saracemo.afeDe.  .  Saracenic  in  its«rcbeB«>itim 
Romsfi  ia  it«  jpillass  and  capital^^r  Byzantine  in.  )As<«ttpQlsa  .and  «D9iM|i(iAi 
Norman  and  Oreek  i^  it^  em^ichmentSTrr^jPOinbioa^n  oajy  to  be  fou^^ 
in  Sicily,  andnati;ral^there,fropi  th^|in^ture.qf  tbedifiip:eDtfHitioas.V,^ 

•  The  fact,  thai  the?  Sicilian  Nofmani  employed  tlie'poiirt*8 
st)de  at  a  very  early  period^  find  the  presimipdon  that  sir6h  iftylV^ 
itnaA  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Saracens,  being  established;  ihtt 
qmeslion  then  is  raked  as  to  its  mode  bf  trdtismission.  '  - '    ' 

^'the  Saracens  who  conquered  Sicily  came  from  Kairoan,  a larg^pit]^ 
alinut  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tunis>  built  byAkbab  V.  6^^« 
Pr6m  the  period  of  the  conquest,  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up 
brt^een  Sicily  arid  Rairoan  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  liri^  o^ 
Kairdan  regularly  appointed*  the  emir  of  Palermo.  '  In  9?2  Muasf-ladih 
Allah,'  then  king  df  Kaitoan,  removed  from  thenfce  to  £gypt9  atid'fhiiiite 
timttime  till  1039  (when  the  Sanieens  of  Sicily  declared  indepMdetlc^X 
it,  was  with  Bgypt  that  the  Most  ilreqittiit  vnterooarBe  was  •  k!bf^  >  tip. '  ft 
iSf  also  on  record  that  the  same  king  a£  Kaboan  <«ho  tcnttl^  eKpeiitint 
to  (Con^quor  Slcijy,  was  occupied  about  the  same  time  c«  a  krgtt  sg«1s 
at  tCfl^roan,  in  the ccfus^nviti^n  of  palapes  for. his  own  ret^e^^.an^ 
that  of  his  chief  officers.  .       ,^.     ,         .   :.      •:     -i 

^  ^rom  all  these  circumstances,  it  appears  next  to  certain  that  th($ 
pointed  arch  came  to  Sicily  from  Kairoan,  and  that  it  was  first  babii- 
CaaHy  employed  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,,  whether  there  introduced  by 
a  Saracfenic  or  a  Greek  architect,  to  meet  that  love  of  variety  for  whicn 

the  Arabs  were  remarkable^probably  by  a  Greek bujt  hoi^  difl 

a  6&d  its  way,  at  a  later  period,  into  riortbcrn  Prance  and  Germany; 
the  eottntries  of  the  continent  of  EiirOpe  in  which  it  first  tn^de'  its  ap- 
pearance ?  We  might  hfeve  expected  to  have  found  it  first  in  KomiandyJ 
as  intercourse  was  constantly  kept  up  between  what,  may  be  called  the 
mother  country  and  the. Sicilian  colony;  but  I  have  showh  in  a  former 
▼okme,  that  the  pointed  arch  did  not*  appear  in  Normandy' so  sdonf  ai^  It 
anpeaned  in  other  partii  of 'northern  Prance.**— i».  p.  346*S54., 
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^'> My.' Kifgkt  cdttchartwf'  By  hkWpttogr  iht  djnAtefi'ik)  6fteta' aflyo. 
d&t^,  tbbt  the  |x>itlV6d  atch,  4M>rrowed  from  Asia  by  tbe  Ci^sadets; 
waft  !r)rlbem  getierl^ly  iiitrddticed  'iht6  Europe.  Vfi  shall  have 
oecasioh  iff  the  totirse  of  thi^t  arttcte  to  advert  again' slightly 't<](  the 
Gothic  <{tie8ti(ki.  H'^re  vrt  shall  'oirfy  ot>serve,  that  the  Normatinoi 
Saraeetiie  buildings  of  Sicily  ocmstitiiite  a  dfstinct  f6rmation,  which 
did  not  exercise  ady  influence  tipon  the  rest  of  Italy. 
'  The  '  Secl^euiical  Ajtiifuitm  of  Italy,*  the  j[)ubHcatfon  more 
ilmnediatriy  befenre  nSi  ootAimies  the  series  of  the'  tirorks  bestoweii 
upon  us  by  Mr.  Knight's  Ubei^ity>  excelling  ill  4ta  predeces- 
Sdrai^ejgiqroal  uplend^uc  and  uitrimic  utility.  Tbe  pktea  are 
acf:ompa4ued  j>y  amnle  descrq>Uomii;  a  masterly  essay  ta.pre^ 
&i^.wl>i<^'sbQraldW  repruiled  in.  a  moore  porteble-forni.  It 
oonstiiiitea  a  diapter  .iothe  history  of  airchitecttirtf,  strangely 
jieglacted  by  those  to  wkom  k  naturally  belongs.  Liturgiotlly 
ami  historically  ctmsidered,  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Rome 
have  been  laborio^Iy  examined.  The  monographs  of  the  Ba- 
silicai^  form  a  valuable  library.  Ciampini^  who  has  treated 
git^^^y.upoa.tbc^j^ubjiBCt,  i«  n  deaor  .and, sensible  writer;  but 
ifl^bia  ivprksji  and  ihoaevof  hia  countrymmi:  generally,  there  >ap^ 
p^^Lrs .;^  copstant  conflict  betwe^jai  pprinciple  <and'  taste.  ..Faidi 
teaches  the  Italians;, to  riespeiit  (bo  ^eiaplei  of.  their;  forofalbanQ 
taste,  or  at  least  the  stringent  necessity  of  appearing  to  possess 
a  taste;  compels  them  to  contemn  the  rude  monuments  of  de- 
ctinlng'  aft.  The  consequence  of  this  antagonism  is,  that  tbt 
illustrations)  without  which  architectural  arcbaoology  constitutes 
bpt  a  blipd  pursuit,  are^  in  their  Italian  publicatioBs,  as  scanpr 
^  poor.  It  should  aeexu  .as,  if  tbe  horrid  forms  pf  meditevvd 
bar,bai3soi  scared  .pc^icil  and  burin  oui  of  their  propriety.  Taoous 
and  .un&4(bful  outlines,  mfagri^  scratches*  heavy  blotchesr  dis^ 
torted>perq[ieotive,.aBd'm  total  abasnee  even  of  ordinary  truth,  ar(» 
tbet^haracteriatios  of  She  older  Italian  engravings,  now  so  fre- 
quently the  only  meeaoriala  of  stractures  and  monuments,  ygrbich 
ruthless  time,  and  still  more  ruthless  improvements^  have  awept 
away. 

.  *  Before  the  reign  of  Constantine,'  says  Mr^  Kaight,  *  tbe  followeis 
Qf,a.prombited  creed  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  pnyate  housea  and 
ip  obsicure, retreats;  or,  if  ocqaaionally  permitted  tp  construct  build* 
iogs  for,tbe  nerformance  of  ttieir  rUea^  thev  were  not  allowed  either  la 

S^e  them  of  large  dimensions  or  tq  consult  their  extemaLappearanot^ 
onstantine,  who  first  extended  to  Cbristiani^  the.protecti^u  (^  tbe  law^ 
built  his  first  church  at  Rome,  ancl  this  >vas  the  first  church  that  was 
constructed  on  a  plau  wWch  was  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. — Rome,  therefore,  jnay  be  said  to 
have  been  the  birthpU^e*  of  Eqcteiastical  Architecture ;  and  in  Italy, 
ai\d  in  Italy  alone,  we  still  find  a  succession  of  churches,  commencing 
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from  tbe  earliest  timen,  and  uniotenraptedly  carried  on  throu^  after 
ages.' 

The  aeries  of  ezamplet  selected  b;  Mr.  Knight  being  eigbty- 
one  in  number^  drawn  witb  the  greatest  sjnrit  and  fidelity^  and 
carefully  described,  oonstitate  an  architectural  tour,  extending 
from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  Calabria,  and  exhibit  the  continuous 
course  of  Christian  art. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  amply  of  Mr.  Knight's  descriptions  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  makiilg  our  readers  acquainted,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  witb  die  valuable  contents  of  his  work,  yet  having 
to  contend  against  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  not  being  able 
to  present  them  with  the  excellent  delineations  which  he  affords. 
This  imperfection  we  shall  in  R>me  degree  «ideavour  to  supply, 
by  plans  of  the  fvincipal  edifices,  which,  though  not  reduced  to 
-an  uniform  soa]e>  have  been  cdlected  from  the  best  sources. 
•These  are  the  bones  of  the  buildings^  and  will  show  the  conform- 
ation which  the  structures  assume.  We  shall,  however,  depart 
from  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Knight  has  pursued.  He  has 
presented  us  with  the  buildings  in  chronological  order-^^-strictly 
so*— departing  from  such  order  only  in  one  example.  This  con- 
tinuous development  of  architecture  may  have  its  advantagea; 
but  in  Italy,  more  p^haps  than  in  any  other  country,  various 
styles  and  modes  of  airchitecture  have  been  concurrent  in  point 
of  date.  Chronology,  in  such  a  casei  parts  friends^— it  becomes 
a  Linnsan  or  artificial  system,  sepamting  examples  united  by 
natural  affinity. 

Less  splendid  than  Mr.  Knight's  publicatio&i  but  equally 
important  as  affording  materials  for  the  historical  study  of 
architecture,  are  the  productions  bearing  the  name  of  faur 
Excellency  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  labours  of  nearly 
thirty  years  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  BeHkreibung  der 
Stadt  Bom,  now  brought  to  a  completion  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  this  distinguished  individual,  who,  perhaps, 
alone  amongst  our  contemporaries  is  competent  to  the  direction 
of  a  task,  requiring  the  talent  of  the  philologer,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  hktorian ;  but  which  neither  philologer,  philosopher^  nor 
historian  could  execute,  unless  with  the  opportunity  of  continued 
residence  amidst  objects  concentrating  the  interest  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  world.  M.  Bunsen's  work  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a 
Description,  a  Besckretbwng  of  Rome,  as  an  Encyclopcedia  of 
Rome,  comprehending  every  subject  connected  with  the  locality, 
whether  historical  or  topographical,  approaching  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  what  we  have  always  considered  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  historical  teaching — a  field  lecture,  in  which  the  visible 
objects  are  rendered  illustrations  of  history.    Niebuhr  contributes 
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a  most  lively  and  cfaarftcterittic  sketcli  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
city,  and  its  restoration  after  the  return  of  the  papal  conrt  from 
Avignon.  Most  of  the  sections  treating  upon  historical  topo- 
graphy are  by  M.  Bonsen,  carrying  down  its  various  epochs  from 
the  ages  of  the  kings  to  the  most  recent  period,  and  thus  including 
(as  in  the  Essays  quoted  at  the  head  .of  this  article)  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  and.  we  must  also  add,  the  decay,  oif 
Christian  architecture  and  Christian  art. 

The  treatises  contributed  by  M.  Bunsen  exhibit  the  applicatkm 
of  his  personal  knowledge  and  learning  to  topography.  He 
investigates  with  minute  precision  the  curioua  specialties  by 
which  the  archaeologist  is  equally  perplexed  and  interested.  At 
the  same  time  he  connects  his  details  by  speculations,  which, 
because  they  belong  to  Rome,  are  therefore  elements  of  the  history 
of  the  world ;  for  every  portion  of  Rome  tells  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  which,  in  the  woids  of  her  historian,  is  mediately  or  im- 
mediately the  history  of  all  mankind :-— ^  Ita  enim  late  ul^que  per 
orbem  terramn  anna  circumtulit,  ut  qui  res  ejus  legunt  non 
unins  populi  sed  generis  humani  facta  discant* — The  very  pav€«> 
ment  of  the  Forum,  as  you  look  down  upon  it,  conquers  the 
imagination  by  the  associations  it  suggests. 

All  the  churches,  ancient  and  modem,  are  described  with  great 
minuteness.  In  every  other  topography  of  Rome,  early  Christian 
monuments  constitute  but  an  incident,  upon  which  the  antiquary, 
especially  the  Italian,  dwelk  as  little  as  possible:  he  tries  to 
hurry  out  of  the  old  time-worn  temple  of  the  Barbarian,  unless 
he  can  find  a  shaft  or  a  frieze  which  recals  the  delights  of  the 
classical  age.  Not  so  Bunsen  and  his  coadjutors.  Combining 
patient  labour  and  enthusiasm,  they  delight  in  the  remains  oif 
pristine  faith. 

Upon  the  other  subjects  whidi  the  Beackreibunff  embraces, 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  oollection  contains  the  onljperfsct  catalogues  of. 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  and  the  Capitoline  Museum.  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  condensed  criticism,  with 
which  Bunsen  treats  the  many  contested  points,  about  which 
aix^httologists  have  been  so  long  divided.  Amidst  the  mass  of 
materials,  he  gives  you  so  much  of  the  fact  as  is  necessary  to 
maikilaia  his  ai^ument,  and  nothing  more.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  the  documentary  sources,  many  never  before  adequately  em- 
ployed, combining  both  dassical  and  mediaeval  learning,  constant 
observation  of  the  objects  themselves,  the  zeal  and  information 
which  has  led  Bunsen  on,  the  clear  good  sense  which  has  taught 
him  when  to  stop,  render  investigations,  which  so  often  aasume 
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;f^  c)ry  and  repulsive  aspect;   equally  i(  ^I'adticd  f^HAe  m^'lhft 

..p^yeUer  ^and  c^n  invaluable  accession  to  Mstoifical  Ikeratitre. 

^..  ,,In  the  work  which  the  Chevalier  BuAss^  h^  tttoffe  paifksii- 

.lar^  devoted  to  the  Basilica,   'Die  JBtcnKken  dek  Gkri^Oidken 

■,  fiomSf]  &c,f  he  has  discussed  many  quebtiohs  which  would  iii«V6 

Jie^  out  of  place  in  the  topographical  'Description  of  Rdiile. 

He  treats  upon  the  Basilica  in  connexion  with  ChriMiati  'ftreld* 

lecture  generally,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  its  priacticai'ajpplida* 

..tion.or  revival.     More  than  I50D  years  have  elapsed,  says  he, 

.sinQe  the  ^Basilicas  of  I^ome,  in  their  variotis  chatiges,  harve  been 

the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world :  Panlhins  and  Frudentius 

}9ebeld  the  structures  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  the  len^- 

jeped  cplonnades  of  the  ancient  Vatican,  and  the  ruined-temple  of 

the  Ostian  Gate,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  we  nonv  behold  fhe 

.  structures  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo.     The  bi<^t«phers 

of  the  popes,  and  the  historians  of  the  middle  mge^i,  cM^er  and 

eulogize  the  erection,  the  restoratioh,  or  the  adorhmcMt  of  a 

Basilica,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  oomihettdabte  tteCir  of 

each  pontificate ;  and  iii  the  few  accounts  which  ha^e  beeft  pre- 

,  .aerved  of  the  innumerable  pilgilms,  whose  devotion  led  theni  in 

tne  middle  ages  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  th^ir  adttiirfitljon  of 

tbe^e  structures  mingles  itself  with  the  estpression  of  their  deiro- 

tion  and  piety. 

.    .  His  Excellency  examines  briefly,  but  ably,  the  relation  betiw^n 

the  style  of  the  Basilicas  and  those  of  subsequent  tinies,  down  to 

,  our  own.     He  considers  that  the  unity  of  idea  which  prevaslm  in 

,  its  fofm,  gives  these  buildings  an  indescribable  charm.     These 

.  esthetic  examinations  he  grounds  tipon  the  historical  dev^bp* 

jnent.     Connecting  the  Basilicas  of  the  Western  empire  with 

the  buildings  destined  for  the   same   purpose  in  the  Easty  he 

.   then  proceeds  to  the   examination  <>F  the  -  various-  periods  of 

Christian   architecture ;    and   thus  investigating  the  strudhires 

erected  at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  twelfth 

century,  he  incorporates  much  information  acquired  sinciQ  the 

|>nblication  of  bis  first  essays. 

Information,  possessing  much  novelty  and  interest,  is  fouvd  in 
Mr.  Hessemer's  book,  which  we  also  owe,  though  published  abroad, 
to  Mr.  Knight -s  patronage  and  liberality.  This  artist  was  em* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Knight  to  make  drawings  of  the  Arabian  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 
the  remains  of  Sicily ;  and  the  work  before  us  gives  a  portion 
of  his  labours.  The  still  subsisting  jealousy  of  the>  Maho- 
metans imposes  many  difBculties,  which  Hessemer  overcame  by 
taking  lodgmgs  opposite  the  principal  mosques,  and. cautiously 
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.fl^teril^;  ihem  in  a  TurkJAti  dress.  The  arabesque  of  the  Mos- 
lemin  iq  Egypt  poss^ss^s  a  very  different  charslctbr  frbUi  the 

. 'Mcbu^cture  of  their  op-religionisls  in  Spain,  or  in  HTndo^ftsb. 

^  It,  has  more  solidity^  voG^ernmning,  than,  either ;  the  interlatings, 

t  which  fonn  a  considerable  portion  of  this  style  of  adbrnmisht^ 
.bav)8  evidently  deriyfd  much  improvement  from  the  cbntem|)latlon 
i^f  Grecian  and  Roman  skill,  and  exhihit  wohdeif  ul  grace  as  ivBll 

.  oUA  4«xterity  in.  their  mazy  wanderings.* 


, .  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  attempt  to'  indicate  the  develop- 
>!  ment  of.Ei^lesiastical  architecture  in  Western  or  Laiiii  Chris* 
.  itendom^;fbom  its  normal  type,  the  civil  or  judicial  Basilica  of  the 
f.  Romans,  tracing  the  transitions  :;lesiastiicai 

:.  larpliiteclure  of .  the  middle  ages,  he  Fbrum 

.  '  expanded  into  the  Gothic  glory 

r'-    We^cannothere attempt  to  i  iestinedto 

r    produce ,  that  alteration  in  the  h  ih  the  out- 

;    ward  token  was  exhibited  in  1  f  the  fine 

.^rts«.    Syinptomaof  this  altered  course  of  thought  wete  evid'ent 

J  before  Uie   promulgation  of  Christianity,   and  proceeded  with 

i    incveasing  rapidity  as  t)ie  new  faith  became  triumphant    The 

.  ^problem  of  the  great  change  which  thus  came  upon  the  hnman 

mind  is  very  intricate.     Art  may  have  lost  its  ancient  elegsince, 

,(   bi^vihis  mijitatipn  was  neyerttieless  the  necessary  means  for  the 

,)  Wiinderful  development  afterwards  assumed  by  architecture,  in 

:<.  puoducing  a*style>  which,  though  not  rendering  others  unchris- 

^.  liaiQ,  was  certainly  more  than  all  others  congenial  to  Christian 

...  faillu     One  element,  however,  cannot  escape  notice.     The  anti- 

)•  pathy  borne. by  the  early  Christians  to   the  fine  arts,  debased 

,  ^  by  )tbe  pollutioi^t  of  heathen  idolatry,  can  neither  be  denied  nor 

!:    q<Mu^ed;  a^d  the  same  causes  which  prevented  the  cultivation 

.  X  M  t\x%  arte,   ensured   the   degradation  and  subversion  of  their 

'      '  ^  Whifit  tliU  article  was  m  the  wim,  we  bave  bad  the  opportuaity  of  inspectitig  the 

^.:/  Coff^ffpajh  <kir  JinUa^^  by  AUilio  Zaccagni-Orlandini,  Florence,  1835-1844,  perhaps 

the  most  expensive  work  ever  broueht  out  at  the  cost  of  a  private  indiif^oel^  iinct, 

.as  we  are  informed,  the  author  has  bestowed  on  it  not  Ites  taati  20,000/..   It  copsists 

'  '6f  a  ssries  of  atlases,  illustiating  the  geography  and  the,scenery  of  the  whole  of  rtaly : 

;  .  .tbergeiD^Kaphiflal  portion  is  of  singular  valu^  containing,  first,  the  physical  geography, 

. .  secondly,  toepolitical  geography,  thirdly,  maps  of  all  the  citiesand  eafK>*luoghi  tb^ugb- 

out  Italy.    The  illustrative  portion  contains  numerous  builditigs  of  ^hidi  n(i  other 

'  engrs^ings  exist.    The  ])arts  are  arranged  in  the  following  order  :•-«*  I .  Monaco ;  1.  The 

.8ardioiaQ  States;  .3.  Portions  of  Italy  incorporated  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  or  the 

^ustnan  Empire;  4.  The  Veneto-Lombardo  kingdom;  5  to  8.  Pama,  Esle,  liioca, 

and  Tuscany;  9.  Pontifical  States;  10.  San  Marino;   U.  Naples  sndSioily;  12. 

T%e  Italian  Islands ;  being  the  most  complete  storehouse  of  information  which  has  ever 

>    a^pjsaredt  and  which  no  other  work  can  supply.   The  author  states,  and  most  truly,  that 

he  undertook  the  work  as  an  o^ering  to  bis  native  Country ;  anil  Ire  look  i»  valo  tat  any 

parallel  irUtance  of  the  devotion  of  tilent,  labour,  and  fortune*    We|  vegret  to  be  com* 

i  >  >t»1M  Ui  notice  so  important  a  production  in  this  perftmctory  nianner. 
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pfoudest  and  moai  splendid  monnmenu.  Exeloding  Ibr  thbpre* 
•Bent  the  eonsidjeralion  of  other  8^«nci6s>  the  firet  jmrhgntfh  in  the 
.rise  of  Christian  architecture  must  narrate  the  fall  of  the  stmo* 
.tares  devoted  to  the  snperstition^  which  it  was  the  «nd  of  the 
Gospel  to  obliterate  and  destroy. 

The  heathen  temples  were  doomed  to  inevitable  rain.  Laws 
ihad  been  promnigated  by  Theodosius  for  their  preservation :  con** 
ducive  to  the  decoration  of  the  city,  they  might  be  perhaps  ren- 
dered aseful  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society.  Some  may  have 
-been  thus  respited,  though  not  rescued,  until  the  decayed  remains 
•crumbled  to  the  ground ;  they  were  never  respected  or  hononred 
•by  public  opinion^  and  could  rarely  be  adapted  to  the  objects 
pointed  out  by  the  imperial  law,  without  such  alterations,  as,  in 
imost  cases,  amounted  to  destruction.  Others  were  acddentaUy 
preserved  in  desolate  or  secluded  situations,  in  the  forest  or 
the  marsh,  or  the  mountain  glen,  or  on  the  shore,  whence  the 
inhabitants  have  been  extirpated  or  chased  away.  Snch  are  the 
•columns  of  Psstum  3  the  heavens  are  yet  as  bright  as  when  the 
garlands  hung  down  from  the  ruined  architrave ;  the  sea  as  axure 
as  when  the  waves  were  ploughed  by  the  painted  prows;  the 
•crushed  herbs  beneath  your  feet  still  send  up  their  rich  perftme. 
To  the  senses,  the  worics  of  art  are  still  as  noble,  the  worlu  of 
.nature  as  sweet  and  gay ;  but  the  whole  scene  mourns  under  the 
curse  inflicted  npoa  scoffing,  lascivious,  corrupted,  Hellas.  Lasi- 
guage,  people,  race-*^their  very  name  has  disappeared.  The 
wasting  pestilence  still  hovers,  and  will  ever  hover,  omrking  the 
vengeance  which  has  fallen  on  the  deserted  shore. 

Few  temples  were  ever  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship :  fewest  of  all  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  *  Of 
■the  Christian  hierarchy,'  says  Gibbon, '  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
commonly  the  most  prudent  and  the  least  fanatic ;  nor  can  any 
positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meritorious  act  of  saving  and 
converting  the  majestic  structure  of  the  Pantheon.*  In  casting 
the  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Christian  hierarchy, 
such  a  Pontiff  as  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  been  ill  inclined 
to  accept  the  encomium.  In  the  gergo  of  Gibbon, ' fanaticism'  is 
piety,  and  '  prudence '  unbelief.  The  '  meritorious  act,'  thankfol 
as  we  may  be  for  the  result,  was  a  single  item)  by  no  means  in- 
fluencing the  general  balance  of  praise  or  dispraise :  it  was  the 
solitary  performance  of  Boniface  I  v.;  it  was  an  act  from  which 
no  consequences  resulted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pantheon, 
we  fail  to  detect  any  real  example  in.  Rome,  of  a  temple  which 
cm  be  said  to  owe  its  preservation,  in  the  preper  sense  of  the  terra, 
to  the  Christian  clergy.  They  had  then  no  thought  of  the  kind — 
they  took  no  pleasure  in  such  antiquities^     They  sought  no  credit 
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ten  exaiftples^  in  which  thk  prMervatton  is  asterted.  Even  in 
the  cases  which  are  least  d«bious»  no  further  merit  can  be  claimed 
for  the  hierarchy  than  the  accidental  preservation  of  a  portico,  a 
cella,  or  a  wall,  an  encumbrance  whicAi  it  was  troublesome  to  re- 
more^4-.a  fragmenft  which  saved  some  expense, -baik  up,  concealed, 
marred,  or  deformed  bjr  the  new  ereotkm  Co  which  it  was  unwillingly 
conjoined 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  eailj  Christians,  any  partidpar 
tieii  in  our  mod^n  worship  of  heathen  art,  would  have  been  false 
jmd  unnatural.  All  the  opi]ik>ns>  all  the  habits,  all  the  feelings,  all 
the  conscience  of  the  early  Christians  strove  against  the  preservstion 
of  the  memorials  of  heathenism.  Neither  beauty  nor  convenience, 
if  they  had  possessed  the  latter  requisite,  would,  save  in  some  few 
special  cases,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  plead  for  the  preservation 
of  the  reUoB  of  dassical  antiquity.  They  conndered  the  idols  as 
necursad.  No  object  whidi  had  in  anjrwise  been  connected  with 
the  warship  of  idQls>  or  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
in  their  service,  was  to  be  used  without  exorcism.  Thus,  in  the 
ritual  of  the  chnrdi  of  Durham,  there  is  a  form  of  prayer  for  hal» 
lofraang  the  vase  found  in  the  Roman  encampment^  whidi  could  not 
be  employed  for  any  Christian  use  until  subjected  to  such  purifica^ 
lion.  Nor  was  this  belief  confined  to  the  rude  Northumbrian  pea- 
sant, or  to  a  barbarous  age.  Let  us  place  ourselves  before  the  por- 
tal of  St.  Peter's,  fresh  from  the  workmen's  hands.  Four  months 
have  been  employed  in  removing  the  huge  obelisk  of  Sesostris 
from  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Circus  to  the  front  of  the  Great  Basilica. 
Eight  hundred  worionen,  toiling  at  creaking  winch  end  groaning 
capstan,  heave  up  the  mass;  whilst  the  breathless  crowd  watdi 
the  slow  rising  of  the  gigantic  beam.  1 1  stops ;  when  the  one  cry-^- 
*afua  alle  funi,'  which  subjects  the  individual  who  suggests  tiie 
happy  expedient  to  the  pain  of  death,  ensiles  the  maestro  to 
ccHnplete  his  task:  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the 
'  guglia  *  stands  firm  and  erect  upon  its  basement.  But  is  the 
work  completed  ?^-*No :  the  trophy  of  the  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Hea^enism  cannot  yet  be  received  as  Hudi,  until  all  con- 
ntoion  with  its  former  slaver]^  to  the  Fiend  has  been  destroyed. 
In  solemn  pvocessioni  the  Supreme  PcfntaS  eziorcises  the  magni- 
'ficent  work,  so  long  dedicated  to  the  foul  superstition  of  Misratm, 
and  deiwtes  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Cross,  pexforming  the  riles 
which  were  deemed  to  expel  die  evil  spirits  Those  who  may  not 
share  in  the  belief  which  dictated  these  ceremonies,  must,  never^ 
theleas,  respect  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  simple  majestic 
language,  commemorating  the  consecration  of  the  spoUs  of 
beatbraism  to  the  service  «f  theCroos^^^Eioee  Crux  Domini*^ 
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ab  dinii  mtA&jAeb^ih  mnm  d«(ei[idftt.--^Vii6it^Lto  ife'tfibtt  JtMbli' 
•^ThiWdid  Pope  Sto»t^dti4  M»friti«)ph.  Yet  there  nir^^ii 
greater  triumph  felt  by  the  zeal  which  taught  the  eiliiyGhriit^iibr 
Syglutyin^e^tbgr'dow^  the'idtsra  abd  rti«f'hf|^h  places  devdted  to 
^iii'^-^eemibf'U.'^e  wAl  tM  prestttti^  ^  jud^  *^hether  tiglktiy  or 
wrongly — ^that  such  a  testimony  to  the  truth  was  imperaliWiy 
Bojocned  upon  them^  By  their  deeds  they  eontanned  the  fetn* 
ixnieing  policy  of  the  empeionu  They  songht  the  aotoai  'vttd 
visible  victovy  of  literally  erecting  the  tempk  'Of  the  h»A  tq^ 
the  rmns  of  the  habitation  of  the  deiboii.  The  staHiefr  were  brofieM, 
to  be  buried  in  the  foundations!  henee  few  scurpttrres  haveeviii^ 
been  fdund  at  Rome  which  did  not,  like  the  Venuisof  the  Medici^ 
show,  by  their  defacement  and  fractures,  the  aversion  of  whicU 
they  had  been  the  objects.  Amongst  the  great  congregation  of  tbfr 
/aithfol,  thp  distaste,  the  horrow  excited  by  paganiflwx — its.flBruc- 
tures,  monuments,  glories^  charms — ^were  unconquerable  aw)  Vf^ 
ramouadr  Idols  might  have  beei^  reonoved,  end  the  building  ciMpi 
secrated  by  the  rites,  which,  according  ta  the<  prim»ltYe  .keUd^ 
would  drive  away  the  .demon-r^jKt  no  luitpatioa^ : could  ^outistiy 
heal  the  leprosy  of  the  walK  The  language  of  the  ViSff/ki 
Martyr  was  echoed  in  every  heart—  .   :   .  :^ 

*  Your  gods,  ygur  templea*  brothel-howBes  rathqr  5,  -  . » ; 

Or  wicked  Miona  of  the  worst  of  menr  .  .  I    o 

Pursued  and  practisedj.    Your  religious  rites!—  '       T 

Oh!  call  them  rather  juggling  myeteries,  :      . 

The  baits  aod  nets  of  helU  .   .   •   .   •  .1     :  >. 

'    >       Your  Venus,  whom  you  worship  wa^  a  harlot-^  ... 

Flora,  tba  fouiukess  of  tbe  public  stew^^  ;  r  r^ 

And  has  fw;  that  hessacrifiqe^.  ....:  ;;.i» 

Your  Jupiter,  a  loose  adulteretf :  .   i  m^ 

,  Incestuops  with  bis  sister*    Read  but  those  .  .  .  :,r 

,  That  have  canonised  them*    You  will  find  them  worse  ,.,5 

Thau  in  chaate  language  J  can  speak,  them  to  you»'  :. :% 

Whatever  had  been  touched  by  paganisna,  seemed — and  can  We 
say  unjustly  ?— io  bfe  reelting  with  impurity.  ■  i^ 

Whilst  cofiscieMious  feelings  thus  deterred  Md  Tepelli^tH§ 
early  Cfaristtans  fbom  adopting- the  he«thentempie5,'forthe'pf^ 
poses)  of  Christii^n  worship,  the  same  feelings  «ittractedthen^*ttt 
holy  gFMtid.  W^shall  see'hereafter  why  the  temples  were  whbltjr 
trh^tted  by  their  tnete  plans  and isrratigetnents  fof  the'cel^trraliSdi 
b{  the  Ghrislian  ritual.  But,  above  all,  theyweiie  d'esritMeoftM 
associations  by  virfaich  devotion' was  iKMurisheft,  <Cail!h' enhaiieedt 
Jove\i  tendrpte  erowned  the  •Capi^:  the^lstrtietuires'^d^o^^it^ 
the  false  gods  shone  above  the  palaces  of  iiliyiMjld'Biemtf^' bik 
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|)K^xi;ietiri6«^  inl,  ^fiAitl^ibM  bjeep  wm ^  b;;pmi  ugmt^.  ««fifew» 

IJiQ.cQmmuoioQ  of  s^upMiWi^  49Ugbt»  wiopi^t-  the  loae  momnpali 

9f.tbe4epa2«^ ♦.!,,,.,,;.., 

. ,  The  circumstaiioef  wUch  4biw-  i^^^rmtad  have  beep  deu^rib^ 
Vj  Mr.  Kuigfa^  ui  ft  paBsage.wiucb  ney  be  considered. c^fttfipsl 
iaitft  Jdodi— , 

^  From  thecuttdm  wbieh'  Md'^Kgintif^d  in  the  cttacombi^'^^roar'die 
Ubit  irhiok  the  primitive  OfaHktians  had  aoepiifcd  of  visiting  ihfi  gravcff 
^Ac m«rtyr»^it  became enMitter  of.  RoeesBity  to  as$ociateitbe  chf»44 
Y^b  the  tonib»  and  %o  proivide  &  place  of  woiahip  below  gnmndaa  wdl 
ai^aboy^  TbUt.in  ^veral  iiuit«iicea,.Yr»i  accomplished, at  Rome  by 
|yiieiDg,the.  church,  inymjsdiat^ely  ahpye  apart  of.the  catitcoml^c^  as  at  Saa 
ijforenzo  and  Santa  Agoesc;  or,  ^s.at  St.  P^ter^a,  by  placiQg  the  altar 
iii^mediately  above  the  spot  to  wkich  the  mortal  remains  of  th^  Apostle 
H&d  been  removed. 

•The  practice  of  tuteociatirig  ihi  churches  with  the  graves  of  martyrs 
#tt  the  cause  of  their  befng  fireqtientily  placed  in  sit^atlbna  which  had 
Kttle  reference  to  public  eot»ve!iieiiee*^name!y,  unUunti  the  walls  of  the 
dtltolo  which  they  belotiged;  For,'  as  executions  usually*  took  pbee 
wMoet  thef  walls^  aBdaa  tiic  roarcyra  iwere  often  buried^  or  aiupp^asd  te 
beveibiseiiibuned^  where iheywete  p«t  to  deaths  the  wjah.  of  that  ag^ 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  frequei^tly  plaoixig  the  church:  pA 
remote  and  insulated  situations.  Thus  it  was  that  Constantine  placed 
the  Church  of  St  P^ter  adjacent  to  the  Cbeua  of  Nero,  ^tuo^  the  citv 
of  Rome  was,  at  that  time,  at  some  distance  fr6m  th^  Vatican  Hill. 
Theodosius,  fbr  similar  reasons,  placed  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side.  At  that  time  a  liability, 
which  afterwards  exposed  insulated  churches  and  theii*  frequenters  to 
much  peril,  did  not  eribt:  At  that  time  th6  intctior  of  the  empire  was 
still  inviolate,  and  those  who  built  the  ehurchecr  never  imagined  that  the 
day  might  come  when  their  descendatita  eouk)  not  go  oet'  of  the  walla 
without  being  liable  to  attacks,  and  When  the  churcheii  themseli^  would 
be  exposed  to  insult  and  itijuiy.  little  did  Constantine  imagine  that 
men  of  a  newei^  religion  than  hWown  woiiid  ever  reaeh  amd  deface  the 
cathedral  which  he  luui  plaiktied  within  ughl  of  the  meiropolts  of  the 
W^^'"  ; ^    .  ..... 

It  has  been  doubted  wbether  we  jpoasess  aajr  Chtiatian  edifice 
llfi  Rpme  belonging  lathe  age  of  Coiiataatine*  The  late  Mr. 
Ijtppe  places  the  eariieet  in  the.  reign  of  TbeodosiuSf  This  is.  a 
upacoooepikm,  i^  conaequenee  either  of  bis  supposing  tb^t  tb# 
ifu^ed  Mcucuitea  of  the  Constantiniain  erik  which  still  exist  were 
beaAben  temples*  <mp  of  bis  forfeiting  that:  a  baptialery  was.  eaaeiV' 
ti^ly  a  cbiftinGh»  UMHigb  not  commonly  <}alled  by  that  na(me.  ,  In 
It^y».  every  -ba|>tiatery  aod  e\'ery  dhapkter«^boiiS0  baa  its  altar :  we 
believie^  tbat^  wilb^reapeeit  to  the^  Utier  buildio^s^  eucb  waa*  eq[uaUy 
tUm  cfa»ftT«aJ F}n^a»A.i  Jm  ...,..,,    .^n  .....r',    ,,-  --   --.,.»  -n 
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We BX^yhawwm,iiMTyAttkimi  in  informalktt  tm  to  the  atelii- 
teolore  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  dmrokes.  This  Ae&denej, 
we  tniit»  will  be  8up|died  by  the  incFeesing  energy  of  our  tm- 
vellers.  Asia  Minor  mighty  without  doubts  supply  far  more  facts 
than  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Eeclesiastioal  archsDology 
ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  same  cheerful  diligence  which 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  exhibited  with  respect  to  Hellenic  and  Lyeian 
antiquity.  One  very  remarkable  specimen  we  possess  in  our  own 
dominions.  It  is  the  portal  of  the  church  at  Corfu,  erected  by 
Jovinian,  a,d.  364,  known  only  by  means  of  an  imperfect  draw<* 
ing  given  by  Dr.  Walsh. 

Reverting  however  to  the  influence  of  hallowed  locality,  the 
first  and  earliest  Christian  churdies  of  which  we  can  form  any 
clear  idea,  either  from  actual  plans  or  existing  remains*  are  the 
sepulchral  churches  of  the  Constantine  age:  we  commence  our 
series  by  the  most  remaricable  monument  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  florid  description  of  Eusebius  we  find  an  elaborate  yet 
confused  notice  of  the  sacred  buildings  raised  by  Constantine  at 
Jerusalem.  The  panegyrist  exalts  our  notions  of  the  munificence 
of  the  founder  and  the  .«pl«Ddai^  of  the  structures ;  yet  amid^ 
his  rhetorical  jduriuies^  we  obtain  pnly  a  vague  conception  of  their 
ichnography.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  Iias  bestowed  an  ample 
commentary  upon  the  difficult  text,  whose  words,  as  we  have  ob* 
served,  convey  but  an  indefinite  conception  of  the  architectural 
arrangements.  This  information  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and 
we  possess  it.  But  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of  the  writers 
of  Rome  or  Byzantium  that  we  have  been  presented  with  the 
ground-plot,  which,  however  rude,  removes  all  uncertainty  as  to 
the  type  presented  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  the 
plan  according  to  which  it  was  formed. 

Whence  do  we  obtain  this  knowledge?  Woidd  it  be  gveseed 
that  WB  derive  it  from  regions  coverad  by  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity?  Are  we  to  seek  our  records  of  the  monmnent 
raised  by  Constantine,  amidst  that  opprobrium  k^  our  historical 
research,  the  Pictish  race,  or  to  obtain  the  solution  of  our 
doubts  from  the  enigmatical  Pictish  realm  ?  Amongst  the  sha- 
dows of  past  tinges,  are  there .  any  more  visionary  and  uBsnb« 
stantial  than  Taran  MacEntifidic  and  Brudei  MacDeirly,  who 
flit  before  us  like  beings  of  another  world?  Yet  it  is  in  the 
remotest,  the  most  seeluded  of  the  Western  Isles,  amongst  the 
Pictish  race,  and  from  the  Pictish  wilds,  that  the  knowledge, 
denied  elsewhere,  is  obtained.  lona  shines  in  the  midst  of  Cim- 
merian darkness.  Here  flourished  Abbot  Adamnan,  so  distin^ 
guished  by  his  participatioi^  in  the  great  Pasdiai  controversy, 
A.D.  705;  and  he  supplies  the  architectural  antiquary  with  the 
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knowledge  so  muoix  detired.  We  awe  the  infomiatiofa  to  a  sin* 
gular  contin^ncj.  After  a  long  pilgrimage  and  continued  reai-^ 
dence  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  Gaulish  bishop  named  Aiwulphvs, 
driven  to  the  Hebrides^  became  tbe  guest  of  the  Culdee  monas^ 
tery.  Here  he  related  his  pmls,  describing-  the  holy  places  he 
had  visited;  and  the  * L^Mua  de  locU  Sanctis'  containa  his 
narrative. 

Rarely  has  any  work  been  transmitted  with  more  peonliarity 
and  authenticity.  Adamnan  wrote  upon  his  tablets,  from  the 
actual  dictation  of  the  stranger:  the  notes  so  taken  became  the 
book  we  now  possess.  The  Holy  Sepuldire,  as  might  be  and* 
cipated,  was  the  main  object  of  Adamnan's  cariosity ;  and,  in  ad< 
dition  to  the  verbal  description,  Arculphus  drew  a  plan  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  tablets  with  his  own  hand.  This  plan  Adam- 
nan  copied  in  his  manuscript,  from  which  we  give  it,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictine  Editor,  the  references  being  those  of 
Adamnan.* 


The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepaldue  at  Jenualem. 


He  speaks  of  his  drawing  with  extreme  humility^  calling  it  a  vile 
figuration ;  but,  as  will  be  neen  by  comparing  it  with  the  plan 


*  The  foUowiog  ar^tbe  ref^rcnow  t 

A  Tegnrium  rotundom. 

B  Sepulchram  Domini. 

C  Aitaria  daiilia. 

D  Altario. 

£  Ecclesia. 

F  Golgotbana  ecclesia. 

G  In  loco  altarb  Abraham. 

H  In  quo  loco  Crux  Dominioa,  earn 


bioifl  latronum  oraeibu^  mb  Uxtk 

reperta  est. 
I  Mensalignea. 
K  Plataola,  in  qnft  die  ac  nocte  lampades 

ardent 
L  Sonctae  MarisB  ecclesia. 
M  Constantiniana  basilica,  hoc  est  mat* 

tyriam. 
N  Exedra  cum  calice  Domini. 


Tbe  <  Twwrium  rotundum  *  is  evidently  the  chaptl,  constituting  tbe  immadist* 
covering  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,  Some  d  the  terms  are  hard  to  explain.  The  com* 
imrison  of  Adamnan^s  plan  with  the  text  of  Eusebius,  assisted  by  excavations, 
would  proUkbly  aftNrd  a  Qseikil  liMilt. 
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of  Sun*  StefiBUio  r<^op|i^,Jt,;»fi5^](id]^  .y^%,l^^  Jkfl 

chuicju  w^  wholly  of  ftoni^,  of  '  ww^wul  ,)co||j»dify/,  WPPOit^dc 
bjr  twelve  colam^t  ^  Wilig,  ^.it  3tfpuj[AAQ^^>.  (|^®®')M«1^;  t^ 
was  i^eredl  by  four  dopm;  .aod  tjiQ.isefmlopfi^  it^«if'  wa^JUurt 
mina'tml.lqr  twelve  lamps,.  bujriH^  d^j  ^^  pig)^^^  boaoiur  pfi 
Ibe  twelve*  Apostles.  •.  pmce  Adamnanspeakf  ^  tlmei;  w^lsr  ^*^ 
must  suppose  that  the  interior  circle  marks  the  co|mnpSt:ajid  ib^ 
Ijj^^  to  which  we  add  th^  letters.  X  and  Y  were  probably' stair- 
cases, leadii^  to  an  upper  church  or  gsUery.  Wbeu  Arculpbi^ 
saw  the  Holy  Sepulchr^^  it. had. been  someimhat , damped  by.  tbisi 
Persians,  And  Jt  was  subsequently  ruined,  by  th^  Arabs;  J9X$. 
as  the  existing^  church  still  reUMUS.  the  qrigii^^al;  s)^|p^  we.  4#  nptk 
doAbi  but  that  it  wsis  rebuilt  upon  the  original  fQupdatioi^  ..  i 
/From  its  sanctky  Vnd ;^leb]ri|;y«  the.  Holy  $qpi|lchi;e..beca(SM 
the  primitive  type  ofi  alL.t^e  other  churches . of  .a^cifcula^  form, 
Iq  has  been  cooskIpiM  l^J  W99t  aijitiquarieay  tbfit  the  ci£C99lsf. 
teniples  of  ancient  Rome,  such  a^that  of  Vesta,  and  the  soqie^: 
whal  hyjjSothetipal  Minerva.  Medica»  constitute  ,the  modeU  Xof 
the  circufar  4^urch ;  but  this .  supposition,  though  plausible^  is. 
quite  untenable.  The  outUne  proves  nothings  The  .circular  sh^pe  * 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  for  .buildings  .ii^  i|i(hich  a  sepuldlMT^j 
was  tQ  tie  thp  chief  gl^.ect ;  ancl  ^here  is  a  ;nost,  essential  iHSpr^w^ 
in  the  typ^  of  the  .  circular  temp}e  an4  t^e  .circuls.r  churicb>i 
demonstrating  that  the  latter  cannot  liare.  be^.cqpi^  froQ^.tJlM^ 
former.  The  ten^ple  has  its  detached  oolumns  on  the  epa^OTi. 
sugportitiff  an  entablature ;  the  church  has  it^  detachjed  columns, 
arranged  in  concentric  circles  within,  conr^fct^d  by'Orche/^  ^pringiMgi^ 
fr(Wiirt«<M5pita&,  forming  one  or  more  aisle K>i;.wles.-  .  ,. 

Such  was  the  church  which.  Cop3tantine  rju^edover  the  tomb  o£; 
lus  mother  Helen,  now  called  the,  Torre  Pignaterta;  but  tbet- 
rain  npw  .ex.hibitflf  .nptfaipg  butirud^  brick  .waUf*  wd  W9  gainvOQ- 
knowWlge.  beyond  the  fact  of  th^  adaptatipn.of  ^tjbie  form. 

Moce  perfect  is  the.  churqb  ^  Sta»  Cost^n^  the  bucial-pUut^e 
of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Cpnst^atine^.pf  wl^^ch  l\f^.  Knigbt  Jbus 
given  pin  exqelient  engravingi  pl^te  iiL    Spme  Iiavf  supposed  it  tQ^ 
be  an  ancient.  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

*11kis  opinion  ii  prkicf  pally  founded  on  the  mosikss  with  wfaieh  tlie 
ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  adorned,  and  ^ich  repteaettt  vine-leaves  and' 
grtfwfc  But  the^vioetsa  Gkristian  emblem,  and  is  so  frequently  in- 
troduced in  the  deeoratiQ^k  .of  CbristMn  places. of  worship,  that  .litUfi 
weight  can  be  attaQhed  to  this  circumstance*  The  architecture  of  this- 
building  is  in  conformity  with  the  style  of  the  time  of  Constautinci, 
and  not  in  conformity  with  that  of  a  much  earlier  date.' 

The  plso»  it  will  be  observed^  hears  as  auith  reseaiblaoce 
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SiA*  Stofuio  totoodo. 


to  ihat  of  A«  Hoff  "SeptiliJhre  af  o6tlM  1)6 
ikeed^  or  ex}>ected  in  ant  edifice  of  contt*at;te<t 
AmetHiolifl.  Bnt  It  $IioW$  ho>v  that  edified  had 
hkitomt  ik  typft;  attd,  etcept  in  the  duplication  of 
the  JiiUkrs,  h  apprdactres  dosely  to  what  we  musjt 
litippos^  the  Round  Chiifeh  atCambridge  to  have 
been,  befOh*e  the  erection  of  the  modem  chancel. 

Sitn  StefhtTk)  rat&ndo'  h  the  largest  of  the  ancient  Vound 
^mrdies  now  existing,  and  the  most  perfect  ^luimple  of  structures* 
Erected  according:  to  this  type.  The  plan 
will  show  hoW  very  closely  the  mcxlel  of 
the*  Holy  Sepulchre  was  followed.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  portions  of 
i*tf!  aa  and  bb,  were  added  by  Pope  Ni- 
oholas  V.  t  but  from  the  comparison  with 
Adatoman's  plan,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  metdy  repaired  what  had  stood  before. 
The  earnest  seal  exhibit^  by  andquaries 
tO'  rescue  any  work  of  architecture  from 
tfat9  reproach  of  Clirislianity,  has  induced 
them  to  contest  for  this  diurch  the  honour, 
aho  claimed  for  Santa  Costanza,  of  having  been  a  heathtotem^e. 
F^w  indeed,  especially  of  the  Italians,  are  disposed  to  abandon  itst 
pr&taitive  dedication  to  Faunus,  instead  of  ibe  protomartyr.  Iti 
this  opinion  they  persist,  though' every  part  and  feature  of  tfa^ 
strMture-^^  difiference  of  size  in  the  columns,  the  coarse  wOsk'^ 
OMttiahip,  the  ill-fitted  capitals  and  deficient  bases,  and  above  ^; 
iu  total  dissimilarity' to  any  classical  building — all  its  charac-^' 
teristieg  fully  prove  its  original  destination.  The  period  of  its 
dedication  (467-^483),  by  ^implious,  is  well  attested.^  Still  it 
remaini»  a  question  whether  he  did  more  than  reconstruct,  <i/t 
perhaps  enlarge,  ah  edifice  previously  existing  on  the  same  site. 

'We  cannot  pursue  the  history  of  round  churches,  especially' as 
connected  with  the  Knights  Templars,  from  whom  it  is  impOs<^ 
sible  to  disjoin  them.     We  can  only  remark  here,  that  the  Tem-^ 

I)lars  affected  the  round  or  octagon  form  in  Italy  just  ws  in  Eng«' 
aod,  BB im evideocied  by  the  chorchof  the  Saaia  Sepolcro  at  Pisa, 
anpieatly  belonging  to  the  orden 

Rouaid  churches  seem,  from  the  scanty  remains  and  still  m/^gn 
scanty  descriptions,  to  have  been  common  in  Scandinavia.  Aa 
obvious  conjecture  would  be,  that  the  type  was  borrowed  from  - 
Byzantium,  through  the  medium  of  Russia ;  but  from  the  only 
example  of  which  we  possess  a  delineation,  namely,  the  round 
chordi  at  Soroe,  we  are  certain  that  th«y  are  teaclly.in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  Western  Europe.  Soroe  is  a  circular 
VOL.  Lxxv.  NO.  CL.  2  B  building. 
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BS6  OWiy  HhiffJii  ^tni  Bmt^^ 

WMiiig^  wiih  aehanbel \  tile  arebeft  which mtitMMt  thft  ^ohmoi 
ore  of  ^he  usual  Mniicifcukr  form*  Theflre  u  a  tituilar  4^h«frcAi 
at  TKoi^i^r  (tb«  Field  of  Thor)  in  Jutland,  and  four  ill 
Bornholm.  Greenland  displays  the  foundations  of  similat 
rotrnd  structures,  ejected  by  the  extinct  Seandinanan  txAdnj. 
A  rery  remarkable  building  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  i« 
now  supposed  to  be  the  vemains  of  a  church  erected  by  the 
Scandinavian  disoorerers  of  Yinland,  whose  fmther  pregtess  in 
the  new  continettt  was  so  mysteriously  withheld.  The  straNS^ 
ture,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a  circular  colonnade;  tlie 
pillars  being  connected  hj  cii^cular  arches.  Without  entefii^ 
into  discussion,  which  could  not  be  satisfactory  tsinless  accom- 
panied by  accurate  drawings,  us  well  as  a  survey  of  die  style  of 
masonry,  whi^h  alariB  could  decide  the  question,  it  appears  to  us; 
on  the  face  of  the  engrarings  published  by  the  CopenhagteA 
Antiquarian  Society  (*^  MenioireS  de  la  Soci^te  Royale  des  Anti-» 
quires  du  Nord,*  1840 — 1843),  to  be  entirely  dissimilar  to  ati^ 
structure  which  we  can  imagine  to  hare  been  rsMed  by  tiie 
pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England.  ' 

Whatever  exaggerated  extension  may  have  beeil  given  to  the 
principle  of  symbolism,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  dear  that  this 
species  of  allegory,  suggested  by  Scripture,  did  prevail  in  the 
primitive  Christian  structures.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  supported  by  twelve  f^ars 
and  lighted  by  twelve  lamps.  There  were'  also  twelve  pillars  in 
the  adjoining  Church  of  the  Resurrection^  upon  which  tWelite 
lamps  were  placed,  or  suspended,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostle^. 
From  some  analogy,  not  so  easily  petcepiibley  the  octagon  ibrtn 
Was  considered  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  baptistery;-^ 

*•  Octochonim  satictos  tetnplnm  surrexit  in  usus : 
'  •  Qctogonus  fens  iest  mutiete  dignus  eo. 

Hoc  numero  decuit  saeri  Baptlsmstis  aulam 
Surgere,  quo  populis  vera  salus  r^iit.' 

And  the  octagon-^the  outer  walls  being  ofteri  cotivertsdd  itito  tf 
circle — constitutes  the  germ  of  those  buildings  so  cfaayaCteristit^  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy-^-we  mean  the  detached 
baptisteries.  Of  these,  the  first  and  most  remarkable  ejcanipl^ii 
the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  Lateranot  (Knight,  plate  V.)-^' ' 
*  That  this  baptistery  cannot  be  justly  entitled  to  the  natnc^  o^  th6 
Baptistery  of  ConstaMine,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  well-attest(^(! 
Act  that  fconstantine,  though  he  declared  himself  k  Christian,  postponed 
the  rite  which  Was  believed  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  *vcty  sili  tiU  b« 
^nd  his  and  appveaching,  and  thea  was  haptiztd,  not  as  Rome^  hot  at 
OenstaatiiiopW , 

■   The  buildhig,  mk  dcseribed  atid  tepres^t^  by  Mr.  Knigh*, 

has 
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tMi'MrtftitdyftuAtaiaed  inaiiy  duuigef ,  even  since  Rienzi  bathed 
in  tb«  kiYer  of  for^jty :  (a  seclioti,  before  it  bad  sustained  its  last 
renovatiotii  will  be  found  in  Ciampini:)  yet  some  think  that  a 
higher  degree  of  aniiquitj  may  be  conceded. 

Celebrated  as  the  Lateran  Baptistery  is  in  traditioa     4" 
and  history^  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  later     A 
pontiffs  hare  diminished   its  value  as   an   architectural      E   ' 
i}>eeimen :  <  one  far  more  sincere,  but  not  yet  su£Eiciently     ^ 
appreciated^  and  of  which   a  correct  representation  is     O 
wantingi  still  exists  at  Nocera.     Here  also  the  perverted     N 
criticism  of  the   Neapolitan  antiquaries   renders  them       ' 
obstinate  in  asserting  that  the  Church  was  originally  a     ^ 
heathen   temple^   in  spite  of  the  inscription,  which   so     ^' 
dearly  declares  the  builder's  name  and  nation.     This  in-     ^ 
•criptioa  is  engmved  in  a  perpendicular  line,  upon  a  small  n  Tii. 
column  Surmounted  by  a  rude  Romanesque  capital,  exbi-     |§^ 
biting  a  struoge  mi&ture  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters^     ^ 
employed  by  the  barbarian  artists.     Fragments  of  ancient      d 
frescoes   are  built  up  over  the  door  and  in  the  apex.       | 
The  ^octagon  bc^istery  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by      g 
a  eoncentric  range  of  columns.     The  double  i^ulting  is     |^ 
brick«    The  whole  arrangement  of  the      A 
builchng   is    perfect;    and,   with  some     Q 
slight  additions,  we  view  it  now  exactly      N    - 
as  it  stood  when  Moffnodldus  the  Prw-     O 
byter  completed  the  edifice*     Censider-     A 
ing  the  condition  of  this  most  remark-      ^ 
able  structure,  its  dangers  of  ruin  from     ^ 
age>  and  still  more  from  iiqudicious  re-      g    • 
pairs>  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  ■■ 
the  details  should  be  accurately  pre-  ^^" 
served,  not  by  slurring  over  the  irregularities  and  reducing      g 
the  building  to  classical  form»  as  is  done  in  the  cork  model      q 
in  the  Studii  at  Naples*  but  by  reproducing  all  the  original       | 
features  of  rudeness  and  inartificiality.  T 

We  now  approach  the  Gothic  age.  In  Italy^  the  custotn  of 
a>nsidering  the  cathedral,  for  many  purposes,  as  the  sole  parish* 
church,  continued  unaltered ;  and  with  the  one  parish,  the  one 
baptistery.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  main  type  of  the  baptistery  was 
retained  with  religious  fidelity,  still  the  accident  of  locality,  oi 
the  influence  of  individual  genius,  or  caprice,  occasioned  several 
marked  varieties.  Parma  thus  possesses  a  splendid  baptistery 
of  A  very  sii^ular  Character^  Mn  Knigbt^s  engraving  (voL  ii^ 
plate  xxiii.)  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  the  exterior  o( 
this  edifice ;  the  interior,  firom  its  peculiar  complexity,  as  well  as 
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frpm  the  heigUan4.proportioPf..ojJ  1^|^^,^V4I4JW>  P?:<44i  ^W^^ 
i^eiy  the  artist's  sk^ll..,  It  >vas  .f;Qi^ple|ecl^,f^pfptj|«  iqjixejif^tf 

exterior  is  an  octag^on^  Ji^ut  nvithi^  it  ^^t»  j^ixte^n  4ide^>  jfon^ed 
\}jf  worVipg  in  t^ig  tjilf^ejis.  qf  tha  wall,  .  Tt^  .^l^*^  .of  ^he. vchi- 
iectf^ire  are  very  femf^^kable;  for  whilst  the.,  general  focQisare 
Iloznanesque^t  you  ob^^rve^.  a^  jit  ^e^,  a  specie?  of  iorpad  .i)| 
Gothic  faste,  whicljipj^wnd^rat^es  in,  J^^.  upper,  tier  of  :arche3,b^ 
which^  the  exterior  i$  aurfoupded.  t  Tiie  porM^ls  below  are  Bq* 
manesqne^  of  f^  fine  character;.  wlii)st,iu,the,ipteypaedii^te  fk\oxJifi» 
there  are, Gothic  pillar^,  cppnec)t€id  l^y.arpjpitraves,  ppoqwhatn^^y 
b^  called  the  claspic^^prijQciplej^  tl^qi^  ,wly>Uy.  witiu>ut  th^das-* 
ftical  form.  ^    ,       ,  .'.,.....,?.,/•  .      ...■<» 

''  .The  detached  baptbter;^.c^ntii^ued,.ppflujw. to  ltalj^.wd.pf»r-» 
fcaps.Uardlj  anv  pxfi^ple  qaii.h^^  tfeq  Alps^.exQept 

in  our  own  islar^y^j.  Elgin  jfurijls^^ei|.tVw>Utia-yii|^t^ 
the  octagon  bantlat^^y/^Jh^  ,n^o§t.gr^^ul^  ^^P^i  SFp**?^ 

with  the  cathedral,  whQse^foj:nied  an4 j;i^l^ct<?d:  ^uip^.  r^ilati^  tji^^ 
cklaifaities  whict  the  Clwrct  Qf^3cotla^  ^  .  .,; 

Whatever  beauty  the  circular  form  may  possess^ ,  4(  ip^^ ,  )4k^f^ 
singly  and  simply,  most  unfit  for  the  Christian  liturgy :  and  what- 
enner  rintevpoUtiont  are!itiade  di^ract  frdm  th^  simplicity  and  unity 
from  whence  its  thai^  arises,  without 'irend^thTg  It  appropriate 
for  the  service  of  "the  altar.  Henttf  it  neyet  became  a  favoirite 
Si  the  West  Though  the  circular  .is  v»n^uit^d  in  itself  for  a 
Christian  churchy  yet  if  emplo^-ed  ^B,part  of  the  plan,  and  con* 
nected  with  other  9ieJ9iber9,  ii  ifl  sunceptibje  of  .the  Jbighe«it  es^pel? 
lence.  Great  difiiculti^i^  however,,  att^cid.  its  application  ;  Xh^ 
^ysantin^  architects  inay  claisA  the  inherit  of  first  attemptuiff  to 
^jQiJcthe  pipblera,  <^ever  entirely  solved  untii  Wren's  transoeiulaiit 
tfdi^nt  rqised  our  inebropaUtaa  cathedral  >*^ 

•  An  entirely  new  fbrm  for  churches  was,  at  an  early  period,  introduced 
at  €bnstai1titloj[ile.  The  oblong  was  shortened  into  a  square,  %ith  aview 
to'  the  noble  i^dfdition  df  the  dome,  which  the  Byzantine  architects  had 
now  learnt  how  t6  fetipport.  This  plan,  especially  after  the  creation  of 
SI  Sophia,  became  a  ncVouHt^  in  the  East,  and  was  adhered  to,  in  those 
parts,  with  the  greater  tenacity,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  which, 
subsequently  took  place  between  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Patjriarch  of. 
Constantinople.  There  Was  to  be  a  difference  in  every  thing.  The 
Greeks  insisted'upon  the  squiai're  form  of  their  own  inventions;,  whilst  all. 
thef  nationii  who  cotttiAued  to  acknowledee  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
continued  t6  employ  the  long  formi  which  was  persevered  in  at  Itome. 
'  *Thc  Greek  pan  was,  in  (Joutse  of  time,  introduced  into  Italy  by  th^ 
Greeks  th^mselvdd,  in  ,such  parts  of  that  couritry  as  remained  in  the 
hktidi  of  the  Greek  Etnperor,  and  iu  the  North  by  the  Venetians,'-; 
Afh,  p.  ifi. 

■•■■■•    '•  ^■-  -  ■••'•'••■  ■  •  ■-•■'••  ••■■   ■'"■  •■  ■■     Ut. 
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EdsWrii  aind  the  West 
Whfen  faroiirtd'by  jiec? 
IWlfe'  infln^tiee'  was  e: 
and  Venice  iite  ^Itriosl 
decided  imitation  of 
VTBii  littli^  to  be  gatnec 
baric,  perhfeips,  in  the 
spirit,-— genius,— ^nci* 
tendom,  \tanting^  in  tl 
The  Vdry  building^  te 
inanitTesr.  Koris'it !( 
fluential  are.th^  noble 
talent  ainongst  ttio^e 
jtid^  of  tfa6  l^sson^  V 
t^Iei*  impaired  x&  the  ] 
gtbupe  inlserted  in  tlie 
not  b^eil  for  ktier  int 
ix.),  would  have  bcei 
B^z^ntihe  type; 

,  '  T^n  church  wm  ^vf^Miivv&iZi.bir  Juliiinuft^thQ  trcieqraiv  At   bo 

cqi?ama^4  ^<i  ^'m  thei^^i3tai}pe  pC.th^  £n^evpr.jjpit^ittiqu ,  .  i  : 
*  the  pljn  .an  oiice  reve^Js  it^^Eaa^n  o^io,  aiid-.ita.  fiffinity  t^  thai} 
of  St,  Sophia,  which  had  heen  erected^  at.Upn^tautipopl^  a.fcw  y^ar^^ 
before.  Instead  of  a  Latiii  Basilica,  it  is  an  octagqn  supportiug  ^ 
dome;  not,  however,  unprovided  with  the  addition  of  the  inaispensahle. 
^tits.  This  plait  must  nave  ootne  direct  from  Byiantiam,  and  was  the 
firstappearanceoftteBJrJKinthie  style  in  Italy.    '  ^ 

•'*  The  oKief  ardiit^ctural  m^eltfari^  leadhig' feature  in  thi«  buihfinj^ 
im  Ae  dome.*  Mo  vauUlng  of  any  kind  h^d  eve¥  \^ti  hfflhertb  em-' 
ployed  in  the  roofs  of  ehurehee^  mttoh  leM  'tkat-iiMt  tkilfh!  and^ 
i^mired  of  all  vaulting,^  the  cupola,,  oi    " 
buildings  perfectly  well  understood  by  i 
as  art  declined;  and,'  for.  thejfirst  time,  r 
tects  of  Constantinople,  in  the  instance 
cult  to  support  the  downward  pressure  a 
vaulting,  how  much  more  is  required  ^ 
sisted  at  every  point,  and  the  circle  above 

to  he  Connected  with  a  square  below!,  \ 

conkruction  of  St.  Sophia,  by  m^ns  of  v 

de)i(ives;  brackets,' on  a  large  scale,  pr  r 

angles,  and  Carried  up  to  the  base  of  the  c 
not  a  square,  but  an  octagon,  a  series  of  s 

of  pendentives,  but  acting  upon  the  same  i 

the  dome  is  united  to  the  bu^y  of  the  e 
be  resisted  by  the  thickness  ot*  the  walls; 

be  p^pported  by  arches  and  piers.    In  most  cases  the  pendentives  are 

exposed 
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362  Gaily  KAigkt  and  Buriftn, 

exposed  to  view;  but  at  San  Vitale  the  mechatiical  6otttiiy«boel 'are 
concealed  by  a  ceiling.  It  was  ^Iway^  i^n  objeet  to  dimit)Uh  the  we^kt 
of  the  dome ;  and,  with  this  view,  materials  of  the  lightest  kind  ware 
employed  in  its  construction.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  pumiee^atooa  vai 
used.  At  San  Vitale  the  dome  is  compoped  of  a  spital  line  of  o•lihe^ 
▼esselsi  inserted  into  each  othei ;  and  where  the  lateral  thrust  ceases^ 
and  the  vertical  pressure  begins,  larger  jara  are  introdaced  in  ai^  upright 
jpoflition.' 

A  long^  {interval  elapses  before  ByzaQtine  architecture  reappears 
in  Italy ;  for  once  only,  but  vnth  expiring  splendour: — > 

'  The  plan  of  St.  Mark's,  like  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  ia  a  Greek  cross,  with 
the  addition  of  spacious  portieos.  The  centre  of  the  building  ia  eovei^^^ 
with  a  dome,  and  over  the  centre  of  eacb  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  rises  a 
smaller  cupola.  All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  building  are  covered  with 
vaults,  in  constructing  which  the  Greeks  had  become  expert^  and  which 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  old  basilicas. 

^  Colonnades  and  round  arches  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  in 
each  of  the  four  compartments,  and  support  galleries  above,  llie  capitals 
of  the  pillars  imitate  the  Corinthian,  and  are  free  from  the  imagery 
which  at  that  time  abounded  in  other  churches  of  Italy.  It  is  computed 
that  in  the  decoration  of  this  building,  without  and  within,  above  4hli 
hundred  pillars  are  employed.  The  pillars  are  all  of  marble,  and  were 
Ciiiiefly  brought  from  Greece  and  other  parte  of  the  Iietwit.  Whilst  St. 
Mark's  was  building,  every  vessel  that  eleated  out  of  Venieelbrthefiail 
was  obliged  to  bring  back  pillars  and  marbles,  f^r  the  work  In  which  the 
republic  took  so  general  an  interest. 

*  The  defect  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
light.  The  windows  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  tlie  building. 
Kich,  therefore,  as  the  interior  is,  it  is  gloomy  to  a  fault,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  rays  of  a  southern  sun.' 

We  may  acid,  that  often  as  Saint  Mark  has  been  represented.  It 
has  never  been  portrayed  in  print  with  such,  spirit  and  accuracy-;- 
particalarly  the  most  diSiouU  interior — as  by  Mr*  Knight's  artist^ . 
(Plates  XXX.  and  xxxi.) 

We  must  now  investigate  more  closely  tl^e  causes  wliich 
i^ndered  the  plans  of  the  heathen  temple,  and  the  sepulchral 
church,  inconvenient  or  inappropriate  for  the  general  purposes 
of  Liturgical  worsbipi  thus  leading  to  the  adoption  of  another 
type,  more  adapted  to  the  Roman  Ritual.  With  respect  to  the 
circular  form,  however  it  may  have  been  fitted  for  the  peculiar 
purpose  of  enclosing  a  sepulchre  or  celebrating  the  one  rite  of 
baptism,  it  was  in  nowise  calculated  to  receive  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, during  the  celebration  of  the  entire  Liturgy.  Hence 
we  may  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  the  circular 
church  is  merely  termed  an  oratory. 

In  th9  House  of  the  Lord,  under  the  New  Covenant  as  under 
the  Old,  the  faithful  came  together  not  as  a  tumultuous  crowd, 

but 
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tw(  i#  9^  c^ty^flppifed  imei^blyK  For  thi$  w^  hay^  yerj  eayJy  autho- 
H^,  Wii«tb«r  procaodii^er  pr  opt.  £rom  tl^e  pen  pf  Saint  Clement^ 
tl^  docMinAl  IrffatiflW  fnUtled  Ui#  '  App«U>lic  Constitutions*  breathe 
•  »piril  wbidi  i»uld  •cafc^jr.bav^  exi^t^  later  than  the  second 
tMt$sry,  If>  ai  kae  been  ai^poaed#  some  passages  indicale  a  ien« 
denoy  la  favour  the  peculaaritief  oi  the  Ebionitfas^  tiiafc  cijroiiBif 
stance  alone  woald  be  a  Tooober  £or  their  high  antiquity.  Even 
if  the  Ccmstittttions  be  rejected^  we  gather  from  the  univenal 
testioxmy  of  eouneils>  lathersi  and  ritm^ta*  that  the  different 
orders  of  Christians  irece  distributed,  when  convened  for  Divine 
sewieei  aeooiding  to  th^r  eeveral  degrees  of  .proficiency.  The 
penitent  was  to  stand  apart  froeti  the  saembers  permitted  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  Holy  Communicm.  The  cateehuroen  was>  not  te 
)iear  the  doctrine  imparted  only  to  the  oMifirmed.  According  «o  Ihe 
general  feelitig  of  the  East^  brought  no  doubt  from  JerusalQm-«^4br 
Jewish  traditions  form  the  basis  of  the  Homan  ritual  and  liturgy-^-lbe 
^en  werei  to  be  separated  from  the  women«  secluded  from  the  gene* 
ral  gaze»  or  at  least  kept  apart  from  the  general  concourse.  Again, 
ainongst  the  femalen»  wife>  a^d  yirgin>  and  widow,  each  had  her 
peculw  pisce  assigned*  Ij^  the  church  was  to  be  held  the  synods 
in  whidh  bid^u^  a!^  presbyters  might  assemble,  as  the  elders  had 
done  in  the  eynagogoe.  To  adopt  a  phrase  of  the  Ganoniats,  the 
bisbop  was  more  than  Usbop  whilst  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  priesthood ;  the  priesta  less  than  priests>  when  attempting  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  deliberation,  iiolesa  under  the  pre* 
sidency  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
^ere  tp  be  read  from  the  lofty  pulpit  of  the  readers— choir  and 
congr^ation  alternating  frcmi  opposite  sides  in  psalmody.  A 
sanctuary  was  required^  into  which  no  stranger  could  intrude, 
lleaders  and  chaunters  were  to  be  stationed  conveniently,  to  enable 
the  congr^tion  to  hear  the  Lessons  and  Homilies,  Epistle  and 
iCospel,  and  to  join  in  the  common  prayer;  lastly,  it  was  needfql 
;that  the  one  altar  should  be  protected  from  the  thronging  of  the 
multitude,  and  yet  that  the  whole  body  of  the  oongregation  should 
behold  the  Priesthood  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries. 

For  all  these  purposes,  and  in  accordance  to  such  a  system, 
could  the  professors  of  Christianity  find  any  congenial  edifices 
raised  by  the  heathen  but  unpolluted,  and  wherein  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  faith  could  be  made  boldly,  and  before  the  light  of 
day? 

Such  did  exist. — Amongst  the  structures  by  which  Borne  was 
adorned,  the  secular  Basilica  vied  with  the  sacred  temple  in  mag- 
nificence and  glory.  The  name  of  the  Basilica  (says  Bunsen, 
whose  dissertation  we  pow  abridge)  was  derived  from  the  por- 
tico situated  in  the  Athenian  (^ramicus  immediately  beneath 
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Ibe  Pnyx.  It  waft  hate  that  the  ^AflcboIl|ilt1m7ed'i»  tii6««iMi 
of  voyBllfr  discbaiged  Ae  dntiM -of  judge  ia  «U:  malttitrcoBBDdtad 
with  tbe  MiMtaatjrv  PafiMaoiaa  dcMrtbeaiAe.UMgfety  fcyivUBk 
the  Atbeniao  BaftUM»  was  adohMd.  B«t  4he  ■trac^MPe  «kidi/fct 
MW>  and  qC  vl)icb  aJl  ttaoesh^ve  diia{lpeiii}edk  oiiljri^^plaoGd  idit 
fuunent  adjunct  4o  tbe  pHlaea  •£  the  rAtbantaot  Jdnga;  fortfai 
Jkuigs  bad  been  tbe,  supromejudgtea^if  tbe  people.  -  The  Sto^ 
witb  the  Hemerio  tboeiie^  aferded  tke  i^erin  fer  the  B«3icii 
Snchf  A  $ea^  of  jaatice  inaa  i»pen'***^e  ebatfacter  of  HeHenie  jn^ 
prudence  waa  publicity^  Tbe  aimilar  atiribiition  «f  the  ediniab* 
tattiQi;ii»fjuiUcel^  tbie  reaidenoe-of  the  king  obtnMdatEapei 
in  the  earliat  ag^ ;,  and  oi%ina%  theitijral  pdace  etood  as  tte 
r^giop  oa  tbe  ty^gjcttt  Fomia  under  the  Palatine  Hill,  qaiteia 
tbe  situation  of  the  Atbeniltil  Basilica.  >  Buc  the  character  of  thi 
Roman  king  was-  saeeidotal  aa  ipdl  asT^gali^  -  Thepefimr&  efler 
4be  sufqnreiaion  ^Cflbe  kiilgly  digitily,  ^be  ancient  polaoe  mu 
consecrated  for  religions'  jwitHMes,  wbtbt  tbe  Basalka  Mraesemnd 
{torn  Its  nncjiei^t  asseciatiOnSi  and  ereded  on  those  sites  'wfacn 
ihejujnsdiction  of  (he.populw'trib«nflds  ^Oidd  beat  be  eoDeroiacd.'- 
,  Greatly  .ni(9dified  hy  tbe  Rogians^^^^hntffTf  ike  Ronoaas  b(ii» 
rowed  tbiey  borrowed  e»  C0Bqiierots->^tbe'6asi)iba  'iqppened;  at 
fXk  early  period  of  the  BepuUic^intke'  FomnL  The  fomiof  the 
building  was  andbloiig,  terminated  by  (betribnnaL  -  In^thmvadA 
of  the  semicircular  apsia  arose  an  iterated  piatfosea,  upoa-whidi 
tbe  seat  of  the  pprvtor  rwaa  placed. '  This  is  the  portion-  to  whidi 
in  Scripture  (Sf.  Jobn#^  xia.  13)  the  nameoC/3abbathat  er  Lftbei 
strp.tQu  (Pavement),,  vas  aasigned.  On  either  side,  hvOffhrnm 
down,  were  tbe  seats  of  tbe  centuflaviri,!  theoffioers,*  the  seribes^ 
and  all  others  who,  participated  in  the  bonouvs  ef  the  tiilminit  or 
ibe  duties  of  judgment ;  gwtrded  fvom  the^inlnisieadf  the  inferior 
orders  iby  the  .c^tce/Zt,  or  grated  > enclosures.  -Sttll  lowertdomii 
was  the  portion  allotted  to  the  notaries  and^rocatdi.  Thuee^ 
ibnrthfl  t>f  the  oblong  composed  a' vast:  by U  whilst  a  trainsyews 
aisle/  erj  transept,  if  weimay  so  call  it^  sej^asaiffd  this  haU  fram 
fee  apisii — the  peculiar  region  of  dignity  and  awe.  In  all  tbe 
Basilica!^  thetgyeat  haU*  was  divided  by  coluinns  inie  a'|>ortion 
i^milar  do  the  cecitre  aisle  of  a  ehuroh,  flanked  by  •side  aisles  4  and 
^ese  columns  usually  supported  a  g^kry  abovie.  The  -centril 
Aa^e  g^erally  received  light  fceiS' windows  in  the  upper  lartfit 
jjlcaaetintes  the  whole  building  was  covered  fay  a  rQof>  sometiailcl 
only  portions.  This  seems  to  have  .been  the  caSe  paltidBliUfy 
in  those  Basilicas  in  which  a  section  of  the  nave,  being  left  open 
to  the  sky,  eonstitatod  an  atrium  within  the  aisles. 

Such  was  the  general  type;  but  without  any  material  departure 
froni  the  normal  form>  there  was^  nevertheless^  a  considerable 
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Jiegrteo{ynanb^mthoymk9tigembaV»i  temliing  Irdjdn  the'^aMr 
tir  lener  oomrMiieikde  mf  oAe^  or  nnigtilficmd«  ofboilding.  With 
Mspect  lo  thff  pardeoikt  «iidente>  it  hw%^n  €i»lk»cti^  by  M.  Bttn- 
•eiu  iphh  msgulAf  lobom^las  ircH' ••  ^cnt^nesc^,  h6t  tinly  in  thfc 
workf  ivfai^'we  lutv^  4iWeady  nbtiecd^  btK  «teo  in  hln  Essays,  insei'ted 
iM  the  Trui9aclioii»  ^t  the  Rmkim  >  A«cfa»olo|:icial  Society ;  and 
veiriiall  ttow  prcflent  our  ireadets  with wnnf^- scanty  gtleanings  from 
his  BBiJile  harve«t>  Itrforttaiioir,  tfoimportahtthatitMay  be  cod* 
mkred  asth^  basis  of  Bviisen's  inqtmrie^  has  beM  derived  by  him 
from  the  TOmarhable  phm  of  ancient  Romie  tiOW  prt/s^rtd  in  the 
Captolind  ^Muieiim. '  It  seems  orig^lly*  to  have  beeti  etn-plo'yeii 
as  A  patvement, '  but  was  sobsequen^  used  as  the  facings  of  the 
intermr  of  ttie  wdl  of  a  bnilding  (caUed  an  amtienv  templt^)  tindeir 
the  cfaurdi  of  San"  Cfiimo  and-  San^  Ihitiildm,  whence  the  frdg^- 
meiiisif^eoe  nemoUed  by  OardiBal '  FattvMe^  t(y  his  palace,  for 
their  better  preservatioli.  ' Bat  Ihie  object  Wasl  notatlaitied :  they 
trere^eaat  about  «nd  nej^ledtod^  aud^iiflAit'iiot  been  foi^the  pratse- 
wiartfay  care  of  Belhnri,  whaengraved  them,  they  ^Kp^Id^faare  beeti 
whoUy  &ngotieB«  In  1742  tMywere  remoied  tx>  their  present 
eitiihtHifi>  bat  iiaBy  pdrtiens^havebeett  lost.  Btmsen  considers 
that  they  describe  Rbrae  aritexis^  between 'S^vetus  and  Cara- 
eaUa,  bat  not  exchidin^  some  later  edditions.  This  monmneftt 
pofsesaea  ai^ular  authenticity  as  well  as  insUticthm,  yet  the  getting 
tip>i£  wemay  me  sack  an  eocpressien,  is  Teryiaartffidal.  A  iremark- 
ii>Ie  proof  is  hereby  giveii  of  tifae  limitatioii  of  htnhan  science; 
ROtwithalaiMiinig 'the  %0and  geometrical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
amcsitB^  and  their  skill  in  \leliiieation>  they  so^ceiy  had  the  powct 
of  forminga  scientifiefllap,  OP  plan,  or'cbart. 
^  Safasiatiny  rniai  sapply  the  farthef  infet^matioki'which  ha$  been 
teqiwed.  <  Bunaot  assmnes'that  the  BasiliCiiis  of  the  Campanian 
OMtiea  forni'.  as  it-were^  «  ConneCtitig  link  between  the  H^IIeiuc 
and'  the  Roman  pkns.  They  want  the  semi-cir*^  ' 
Ottlar  apse^-  found-in  all  the  Roman  examples ;  but 
ita  place'  ia  supplied  by  some  eqoivaient.*  The 
fiitst  and  aimplur  is  found  at  Pcmpeiip  a  recfan- 
pilar  bnikbi^t  the  colmdns' supporting^  the  side 
Iwwles^  At  the  ettr^miQr  is  the  tribunal,  Tuised 
Idwut  seveu  feetabo^  the  ground;  betteath  \diicfa 
atoeoeUs  or  prisons  conieeponcibng  exactly  in  position 
witk  the  >crypts  at^  the  altar  end' of  our  aticieM 
oeibedralsj)   A  porch: forms  the  entrance' from  the       ^oai>«it. 

f,'  J I '  ■  «*'■■ — '  iM'.f ii    ti.  ■■  ■  >..*  ii  ■  I  >>n  »»    it >;, ,,.!..  II — ^^ 

*  Bunaen  ia  our  mftip  gmdt  in  Ah«  g«yei«l  do«vi|rtiod  <of  (the-  Binlicai,  tboogh  wl 
have  occasiQnally  ventured  to  differ  irom  him  in  «ome  subfoicdinati  j)Qiiit|^(^-«piBtoD; 
ahd  we  hay^  ratbet  condensed  bis  matter  tban  translated  it. 
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9M  .  (Ma^^fiwf^wiAmn,, 

ifoiVBi,.      PMnpf^ii  ijgfMfoiH^  j^fW  ^  >h«i  day* 

.ne9«-  like  PQiapeu>  it  au^iit/i  of  a  nava  aa4 
sido  aUlWs  /ranted  bj  a  poircii  iir  po^tipo.  Tkp 
dbai^i  if  we  xpay  use  tba  ^remoJOi,  i»  recUjpr 
gulaff  with  ^wo  small  44^licircalar  cbap«la  w 
either  JiidM* 

But  we  loivst  iioif  asqead  from  these  deptba» 

and  eater  the  regioa  which  ^umsbes  the  si^bjeot 

,   HereoUuieam.        4^  009  of  Bun^^u's  most  i^eni^kable  E«u|ajs: 

^Die   SergUllunf^    dof    Rdmischen  Forwm    md    der   Prmhtr 

form  Julius  CdHkrg  und  der  Kaiw*     A  rang^  of  arches  exists 

aog  near  the  Via  del  Ghettar^lo^  and  the  Via.  della  Salita  di 

^^^       Marfoiiot  hate  been  engrav^  .by  Pir^tnesi  as  «  portion 

>/>■     of  Caeser's  F<>ru0^   ,  Th^  fragments,  with  the.assistanfoe 

of  the  ancient  plan,  are  ascertained  by  Sunken. to  be  the 

BadlioA  Argentaria*    Suirowded  by  the  sho^  of  the 

silvecsmiths^  wboi^  resort  it  waj^  itj  exhibits  the  ni^ve 

and  side  aisles,  with  that  semiprcalar  apse  SQ  iamili^Mr 


Affimtefta.  to  US  in  aU  the  e^^desiaatical  buildiqg«f  of  subsequei^t 


a  The  Banhoa  Fubna  was  ecected  by  the  censor  M. 
Fulviuss  the  a)nquerQr  of  £tolia,  k^^x.  573.  There 
are  many  questions  about  its  areconstructionby  P(^vlu9, 
which  Buasen  has  discussed  at  great  length*  The 
buildiuff  is  entirely  destroyed,  but  its  arrangenieut  can 
be  0UM&  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  i^om  a  frag- 
ment remaiiuugon  the  marble  .plan.  It  should  seem 
that  itha4fadf  aisles^  whilst  it  was  terwiiuLted  with  an 
apse  aud  two  aide  re^:es«es,  being  iu  this  respect  a 
Ffirk.  coflnbinatiQii  of  the  plans  of  the  A.rgentaria  and  TAv- 
oidaneum*    . 

The  BcmlicajSlmUiat  al|iQ  called  Basilica  Pav\U, 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia«  hae, 
as  we  hare  just  noticed,  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  This  also  is  known  only  from  the  ancient 
plaUf  and  from  the  descriptions  preserved  iu  Livy 
and  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero.  It  was  the  glory  <^f 
the  Forum.  Bunsep  calculates  th^t  the  apse  which 
terminated  it  had  the  same  diom^ter  as  the  Pan- 


•»«•*•  I 


iJirrrij       theon,    it  was  supported  Iff  columns  of  Phrygian 
jMiu.         marble.    It  is  conjectured,  and  we  think  with  much 
appearance  of  ^uth,  thai  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo 
Jttori  delle  mura  waa  constructed  from  its  spoils. 

The 
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"  The  tenmifaf  of  the  Baritica  Vfpia,  a.u.c.  865, 

866,  remained,  until  recently,  covered  bjribe  «oil 

At  the  bate  of  the  Trftjan  column.    These  reUet 

of  the  most  meignifieent  of  the  stractttres  which 

decorated  the  Fomm  of  Trajan,  have  been  partially 

brought  to  light  by  excavations :  its  elevation  is 

preserved  upon  medals,  which  afford  some  notioQ 

of  the  external  form.    The  plan  differs  very  mate- 

riidly  from  all  those  which  we  have  hitherto  de« 

scribed.     At  each  termination  was  seen  a  magnifi- 

cent  apse^  and  before  each  apse  was  a  correspond* 

ing  transept,  with  three  ranges  of  columns,  form-^ 

ing  double  cross-aisles.     Two  rows  of  columns  in 

the  main  body  of  the  bnilding  formed  the  nave 

and  side  aisles,  thenare  rising  about  thirty  (Roman) 

feet  above  the  other  ^xntions  of  the  ediflee.  Within, 

tUs  central  nave  exhibited  two,  if  not  three  tiers  of  orders,  the 

uppermost  being  composed  of  Ciaryatides  sustaining  the  rich  roof, 

crossed  by  beams  of  gilded  bitmse,  which  crowned  the  edifice.    It 

was  this  building  which,  above  nil  others,  excited  the  adrnkatioa 

of  Constantine.     And  although  the   ancient  ci^ital  was  now 

mourning  in  widowhood  before  the  presence  of  the  Bmpevor, 

who  had  transferred  her  dignity  to  a  younger  rival;  yet  Constantino 

enjoyed  one  of  the  three  aspirations  of  Saint  Angustine-^Cioeio 

pleading — Paul  preaching-^*-Rome  in  her  glory. 

Had    the   Basilica;   suCh    as   We   have    described    it,   been 

glanned  for  the  express  reception  of  a  Ohristian  congregation, 
;  scitrcely  could  have  received  a  more  convenient  or  appro- 
priate form — ^ndne  more  happily  combmlng  magnificence  with 
utility — ^none  more  consonant  to  the  ideas  which  then  psevailed. 
The  general  shape  of  the  church,  As  prescribed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions^  was  to  be  an  oblong,  like  unto  a  Mfaip>  that  is,  to  the 
vessel  of  the  ark.  Look  at  the  preceding  plans  t  does  notthe  out'* 
Kneafthi  ground  plot  of  the  Basilica  entirely  meet  the  suggestion  7 
and  the  terms  nave^  nef,  or  vdiiMau,  applied  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  edifice,  show  how  enduringly  the  idea  prevailed  in  subse* 
quent  ages.  The  elevated  apse,  in  which  the  jftmU>T  administered 
justice,  surrounded  by  the  centumviri  and  other  judges^  o£fered  a 
dignified  tribunal  for  the  bishop  and  his  ck^ ;  the  dark  chambers 
below  suggested  the  subterraneons  chapel,  in  which  might  be  de- 
posited the  remains  of  saint  or  martyr.  The  enclosures,  the 
cdncelH  for  the  notaries  and  advocates/  might  receive  the  singers  of 
the  cbour.  The  lengthened  aisles  would  fomigh  ipace  for  the  con* 
gregalion  of  the  faithful:  the  galleries  seclude  the  women;  and 
^e  porch,  fronting  some  of  the  Basilicas,  or  the  uncovered  portion, 

which. 
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rert  qf  tiie  OQa4ryeg*tioa)>y  tbeifsinkv  or  i^^eruAy^^M&ffeA^ 
purticqMite^  id  the  •  aukrameots*.  Hmnab  Mr«*  find;  (rom'  ^dtift*  ^ 
tkote  anfadeBftal  MOticfls  wliioh  o&i9n'!am>'tn9r«  iiMradrre'llitt 
the  set  nomitn^  of  luttKaj^  that  ItiefiaMlieaihdd  b«eA  'gWeti  «]^ 
bodiIj»  for  the  purpose  of « Christian -aiorsliip.  -A  FtM|t»  boi'idid 
ft  Rhetor^  addrenkig  aaSaiipenir^  tells  hiniith«l'tfaese«trttOtill«^ 
bcprelolbiB  wont,  ta  1m  filled'  with  naitn  of  buiiiiesfty  i^vBte  m0 
tfaron|^ #itb'vBlBac8  prajdog  for fa»'Safel]p t  ^BoiiNeaoiim  isuydMB 
plemiy  mtnUitwiUpro  tna  mhU^usc^ptki:  ••  This  oecmpatuniof  thif 
Rdniaii  BariliccB.  waa>  Mcrertfaelcsi,  otily>ttiiiiiitory«  'ThcsftdiilttdC 
btcometfaeabidbig^laoescifaiih...  Wiiy^asthis^prmle^iAftmei 
thsm?  In  MtonbDm^Ky  wevfr  most  loontieiiietii;  tdadsA  iff  ito 
esntre  of  bonniBM  aqd^psdalidn^  s  i  Their  plan  «»d  fonn  ei^^xMmp 
nkat  as  to  inrkeithe  putpOMS  lof  worbhip^  -  Uttpollated^y  iheliM 
or BitariifiQe^  they  Iverefisee  fram  tfae:r6oellet«i«iii^  veiide^ 
HeadiettA^mpleodioBi^ .  Wifth  the  smell^sl  plH»porlioAate^(peM 
orIafaMnv4he  Bnilica  of/ Ihe  Forum  ■Bigfai;'lum>beeli'  wad^sti 
the  moat  stately  and  dignified  of  sancCnuaMS^  Ym  fbey  Ml  4  -  Ohly 
0119  aamplejoani  lie  found  oC«  seoiiUr  Basilicii  oeiualfy'e^vmAeii 
into.BChffiitiaii'Cbufieb^^aiid  thatexanjil^  a»diMorable>4is4til^ 
dbes:  m^  existin  Rome*  Am  if  for  the  pappose  of  ooAstsntly'dt^ 
BumstralAnf  to  mdnkiad  the  YipiUetriumph^if  tbeSpinltalki^ 
dotti,  every  .slagerii|i;lhe>  earfy  desiriopnieilt'Of  ihe  BHkpiWr^rf 
Chrietiinity.  semed  idestined  to  efiaoe  ithe  'hMiOtiisiof  hfMhtui 
eovmeigiilyw  Tbe^tGluislian  fiasilioar  dio«i^  «Htively  nodelM 
lipoo  theheathc»Basilioariuid.constnicted  wilb  the  spoils  of  A^ 
Bseil/im>  wsa<hrg^?y»  fated  to  be  its  ruin  raddestroetiotk  <  ^ 
;A  single icause  suftees-^-a cause  of  which  we  ^(Hrcshi  ssaret^ 
appteoiftte  Ihe^Milcaicy^  > .  Vcneratlonlor  the  gl7aif«es<rf  tb^itaartyiVi^ 
as  .aa.  almost  icresistiUe)  imotive^  uttnwted  -  the  C/hrtBtUn  Basilios^ 
away  ^yudly&nm  the  preoinct  of  the^eeeiiltiF  BssiHesi/  as  fbsl' 
tbs  .sile  of  ihs'  heathen,  templeu  ifiy  dslepmitling'  tfae^jocftlivf 
assigned  loi  the  Christians  «dtfioe»  dris  feeling  nedessas^'di^Utf^ 
minted  tbenegple^y  ruin^  and  destnidion  of  the  proud  tnokMMei^ 
ofsfiiwkars  amLCsBsaatt. '  The  detno^itiQil  of  ^irliet  strodtut^'faf 
the  purpose  of  famishiay/meterials,  faad^bhreedy  b«eb  long  pNio^ 
tised.  Thuajthft  intorios  of  the  Colisbmn  ^disfdafe  the  fi^es 
and  fiaagmeiitB,:  mixed]  xjtp^  iftconfuneo^  almdsttbe  masonry  of4bi(' 
heaatifdi\yet  ^sppalling*  circuit  of  its  Wis.. '  These,  ^hapsy  my 
have  resnhedj^om  --  the  removal  of  other  iN]ildingt''preW(nfldf 
eeustkgonilhe  isite.;  bnl  under  Constemtine  similaar  deftiolftHMii' 
pneeeeded^.  aSi  it.  ebonkl  aeetn,  eqoaUy  from  ihe  dbsire  #f  ;sp«ii^^ 
ospease^  And  ihA  inereasiag  taability  <la  eseettte> works*  ef^^' 
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iM}pif«lioii^'  £eU  :•!  hW'icdin^intid,  aoA  fiuiDiiikfKb  Jbj  -ite  gpoib 
fbe  decorations  of  the  arph  of  the  £cst  Gbnafeboi.iCnipeKim 
A^ndoin^ifor  JOor«;iialloflvd[  groimd><  ther  cnril  BasSicaa  worn 
^fi9$Kojtd,  and.  the  CQlumiiB  wluohi suppoEted  *lkeiii  toanqiortBd> Ho 
^kf^  pew.^tles^  viiflre.  jlbejTt  krote  mleiq^ened  pegspccrive-  and 
b^^ia  splendour.  'Bj  theb  very  aipect^^siKdi  pf>  the  Christiaii 
9bur(}h09  »8)-relaia  tbcici  oHginal  iestxxtes^  ahmrtihic  haste  and 
i«oskilltitne$s,with>vrhiob:lhQ|y  ate arented:  Mieoapital  curtbvoufh 
tnd  depiuYed  of  iba  lower  nuige'of  ,tfa0  ai»adiasy  to  fit  i|  into 
Ibfiveq^ired  space;  snothcr\pro}ectat)|f.  over  Ibe  Shaft;  a  ttnfd 
8hriit)(ine.iir|thia;t«j£ciiu)liii  'the ieatres  blocked^  and  pv^ared  (at 
^.  tiHAd^iT^neYef  ;to.'be  i^en-44o{'ii»  tobave 

impsff ted  Go(r|ntbiaD<  ele9ance;f«i-dQte  coIvhbqiis:  .  themseWes  of  >  m« 
equAi  /smcmaktwaco  or  ^nne^oal  faeig^>  (dqpniped  erf  their  dtm 
jtaoponionsA  or  r«i|del!^  sti)ted<  ta  noam  itbe  Beeesaaiy  elemtioti^ 
7he^aricibMM«ialenals*  a«s  mixedwitb  odiers^if  inAsnorqnalkjc 
{iiWoi9a«zQr/aQd.'  vfBd>  ai^qne^  tike  pfMudaof*  the  qstarriea  ef 
2;^O0.on  of.  BaimvAnd^lfaebomely  tfaiffertmet^fli^  idtenMOi^ed 
i)rithQatcb«vice4^f  diff^riiftiiialmiu' '  : 

f .  The  pUlai;s>  <Hr;  '^carui^-aid;^'  werejoftan  o^unectedi^noaidK 
i^jto.tbe  ,(Ja«dQsi  s^MfM^hy^e^apckkrofei  biit>tlie  pilan*  o£ 
eJiPAplOTitt^lbe  croJ^  ion  >  this  .purpose  hid  alneady  bedmauggested; 
aadn^Oilbe  iwbole^  be<lMne<tnare  preralebt*.  '<Upon  ibew  wsse 
]Osised  tto.  lofty  !Walb)rfiQnsiiitiittng>  >the  superstmeture  "of  itfae 
bAildi&g.  E^t  tikCf  coltimna  'in  the  Roman  Chxistian  BasiiiiDsi 
"Wti^inwer  «<mmated,imi(f  piertzilLeymmm  only  hearirtp^^utfit^f 
thet  |bi«;ib!ficknfraUs/.  tbo  .smly  w^ht  ^tb^^eolaintia  were  aMe 
to  support^'  Mmr  tb^ng  iot>  siifiieieot  wdidity  to  resat- the  pvasi 
^ireiAfidr4raiis«erso.  tbrusil  of  a. vault.  >LM'4fakLchatacleristic 
^  x»i!«kfidlj9  madfcd.  It  theflrefoar&  .became  kMpasnUe  'to>  gif^i 
QA.iO'j.tkQ  Tenlodie  RonuuKsque  of  Geilnaay,  or  ^e'Goidne/ 
ilAdeova^tivejf  tb^  addikonof  a.vaixh  of  ibrtcfcorstane;  soad  thus. 
tbe;Ado|>ti€to  oCtthe  aBditot/&agi»ei^t8  for'tiie'CQiumns  detertnined^ 
tbe^  .Qdatexiftl  ^>  the  jx>bf^  HjE^omrse  was  always  iiad  •  io  ^iasberi 
$o-  mmh  .for  tbe  >main  oomtmobon.  of<  •tbeifauilding'w  'The 
minuter  de vekqpineni  of .  tbe  psorts  resulted  ^finun  their  adaytatiott 
to>)^h9  purposes  for  wbJNdL  tbe. buildii^ifi«8'iiai^^  -  <:  '  * 
V  .Tbe  remiobc^VQes  'Ctf  Hieri^solyma^  aawelL  as'itbe'  discipline 
oCttbe  CJAurebA  suggestedi  tbejid(titiaiiv>  iv  fbont  of  ^lAiei<Bassli<ea> 
ofi  a'CkisteMd  aree,ia  Court  of:  the  Gentiles^  ^tbe*  AtrhWh  Wbem' 
tbose  who, were  ekdhnded  {torn  the  folLparticipatioii  id^tfaeoidi^ 
i^soi^M.iof  tbe.Chttrob^^aMgbt  yet  ia  soud  degree  shes>e.ni^ita 
miiuslnatietist  This  atriiim  was  also  used  as  a'  endeteryy  yet  only* 
(or^ persons rdistiiigttisfaed by raidbAH*  jboiaaeis;  iatbe^enlfeivjas 
a^jiOtntaio,  or  '  Contharua.*     Following  the  ancient  traditions  of 
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^  wor^hipperwas  to  wanh.  his  bftlids  praviontly  ia  eiileru^  ik 
aanotuary. 

Fbin  i»kaa9i  lo  fudoawii'' »  law  and  ttiifNPeteadiiig  portioi 
coiM«it«kMl  4be  chief,  or  i»|hffr  only  ndwrniMflt  beitowed  iqMn 
tim  front  of  tht  BaiUict*  Aboi^  %\m  porlkx^  wore  usmUjr  tiim 
long,  roond^hecKlad^  undiTMkd  mndowt,  WfmJMUia$i\j  anraage^ 
and  ihete  surmonnted  by  a  round  window  in  the  pedinMsnt  A 
£ew  settlptnred  dcedimtiOQs  Biigbl  graoo  th^  porUl»  but  they 
larely  extended  beyond  the  qrmbclieal  Lions  who  guoided  it  on 
either  aide.  B^ond  this,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  aimctan^ 
the  Nartk^i  ovPrmutOM,  furnished  furUier  means  of  aeperatiom 
md  jet  of  union,  between  the  eateehumen  and  ibe  penitent  Ths 
derivation  oi  the  term  narthffg  is  uncertain ;  perbi^  it  wns  msit 
permanentlj  adopted  in  the  Greek  Chuiich  than  in  the  west.  But 
tbe^ssma  purpose  wes  answered  by  the  poreb*  or  portieo. 

Towards  the  xxppv  end  of  the  nare  was  plaoed  the  cfasii^ 
surrounded  hj  its  Camdlifm  endosntes*  la  the  ^rly  Orieatol 
chnrchesy  these  canceUi  may  have  been  of  wood ;  in  the  West^  all 
the  examples  and  fragments  which  reroaui  are  of  richly  worM 
marble  v^ry  generally  adorned  with  the  species  of  mosaic*  panlj 
of  g^ass  and  partly  of  precious  niarbles>  known  by  the  tenn  sf 
'  opus  Alexandrinum.'  On  either  side  of  the  ohoir  aMMs  tbt 
AmbomSf  the  piilpits.  from  whence  snbMleacon  and  deeeon  is* 
epectively  read  Spiatle  and  Goqpel.  From  the  Gospel  pal^ 
the  loftier  and  more  richly  adorned^  were  promulgated  the  Epi*^ 
scopal  •qjimotions  and  censures^  From  this  pulpit  also  ^ 
'  biacling<^my«rs '  were  readi«  and  the  sermons^  preached  hjf 
priests  or  deacons;  but  the  .bisbop  j>iieaGhed  sitting  in  bis  faUi* 
storium  beforetthe  altar*  A  small  pdlar  before  the  Gospe}  pal]xt 
supported  the  psschal  taper.  Within  the  son^stf  j  of  the  cboii 
were  staticmed  the  singers,  by  whom  the  sendee  was  chaunte4r 
who^  in  the  earlier  ages  of  U>e  Chuicb^were  all  deigy  haviiig 
minor  erders ;  priests,  or  deacons  did  not  perform  this  pcftien  df 
the  divine  service»  bt  to  them  were  the  higher  mysteries  reasrvedr 
We  aj^Iy  the  term  cbmcd  to  the  porti<m  of  the  church  endossi 
by  the  ocmcs/ZtV  The  Germans  give  the  name  of  JTonsefi  tetbs 
pulpit  standing  on  the  oanoMit  and  all  the  languages  of  Europs 
the  title  of'  ChanceUori  or.  Qinaellarins^  to  the  snooessor  of  tiie 
o^icer  who  stood  within  the  canceUi.  In.  this  example  we  are  able 
to  trace  each  derivation  to  its  eeuvce,  the  channels  are  yet  visible 
through  which  the  ideas  have  flowed.  But  how  useless  must  be 
our .  conjectures  when  the  ohsumels  are  filled  up !  Heace  tbe 
imperfection  of  all  histories  of  language. 

This  position  of  the  choir  long  continued  to  linger  in  Itsl/^ 
after  it  nad  becmne  entireLy  obK^lete  in.  other  pactsi  ctf .  Chii^ 
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Latemti  Cbtiroh ;  «t  N'aple*ttae  old  choif  sciit  eofitiDtt^  in  tM^ 
till  1551. 

A*  the  llMtb«f  t%ilterxMyk)Hhe  iiav«  was  the  nknttmrf,  dif  itled, 
in  the  larger  Basilli^ft'y  frf^-die^  Triumphal  Afch' — ♦an  iirthiition/ 
Mejb  M#i  Knight/ '  of  thO'triiiMphal  Arched  «f  ancient  Rom^;  but^ 
in  Us-  nm^  i^kuAtiM,  Intend^  tt)  py<x5lfthn  the  tritiinph  t)f  the 
Gross:' 

Th«  high  altar,  the  only  Coitimttnicm  Table-^oi*  the  primith'e 
€htirdh  was  ai  fttrMiger  to  the  milltlplidtj  of  the  modem  Rombh 
ffttMl-^^HMood  ^hin  the  mnt^ttary/ more  &t  leto*  advanced  io^ 
Wftrdnlhe  choii*.  Causetf  which  it  id  not  necessary  here  to  enn^ 
mei^ite,  might  occasion  sbme  sHght  chAngeur  hi  its  position^  hvl 
it  was  always  free  Ahd  isolated,  snrmonttted  by  its  tabernacle^  o^ 
bi^Idachino,  end  detached  from  the  WalL 

Lastly,  the  8anetuai^  Was  terminated  by  the  Apsiw,  sometimes 
caHcd  the  Eitedrd,  ot  BenM.  Here  sat  the  archbishop  or  bishop 
>^«^is  drair,  oT  throne,  in  the  centre-^the  seatA  of  Ms  suflVagantf 
itud  preiibyters  aromid.  -  This  division  of  the  building  Was  eonsi-> 
dered,  so  to  speak,  as  it(i  etbwti.  ProWeeted,  like  the  choir,  by  can* 
0[^ni>  ho  lajwail  cotdd  Hitei^its  ptecificts;  rich  ctnriAii^s  shrouded 
its  reeesses  from  the  sight  of  the  congregation,  uiirtll  the  complex 
t$oh  of  the  Encharatic  consecration.* 

Whlbt  the  ejTterior^  the  Basilica  Wa»  naked  and  simple,  nlmoM 
to  porerty,  the  interior  escUbited  the  htmost  splendour  whidi  couM 
then  be  effected  by  all  theresontt^et  of  ail.  The  roof  was  inva** 
riably  composed  of  wood.  In  the  churches  built  by  Constantine, 
and  some  other  of  the  earlier  chtrdies,  it  is  said  that  the  beams 
and  rafters  were  Concealed  by  A  flat  Ceiling  of  gih  pannels.  We 
doubt  much,  however,  whether  this  assertion,  grounded  tlpoil  the 
¥6ry  obscure  teaet  of  Ettsebius;  be  correct.  W^  should  raAier 
sf^pp<>se  that  the  eiiriehments  consisted  of  gilding,  or  colouring; 
applied  to'the  beams  fhetbH^Wes,  ai^  i^  the  esse  at  San*  MinisrtO/ 
one  of  the  mdst  curious  and  interesting  objects  which  Firen09> 
k  bd!a  affbrdsr.  At  all  eYehts,  there  is  lio  one  eArly,  or  even 
mediftral,  specimen  of  a  ilat'ceilittg  at  Rome*,  the  pamielings  all 
haling  been  added  ftt  t^ompArutively  modern  periods.  On  the 
Whole,  the  concealment  of  the  beams  hxA  n6t  been  an  improTve"' 
ment.    Those  who  recollect  the  north' transept  of '  WinchAstei* 


ve  poiDted  out  the  utility  of  tba  old-fashlanol  pfttvon  of  Hayon^  as  a  gqide  to  Chrii-, 
tian  arcliEPoTogy.  No  Iwot:,  elCh'er  here  or  abroad,  ha«  yet  appeared,  wTiich  can  super- 
isde  hi*  OHjj^'jiet,  whM  skwrnld  \m  "fctnid  in  «rary  ekr^ydNUi'vlibtAty.  Hi*  gcninl' 
fbrm  of  the  ikmlica  bas  b«en  adopted  with  grea^  tluUin  ^wiliiitv  H«ng«rfard  Mar^f^ 
Tbfl  fb^,  which  have  recently  been  built  up  iu  it,  now  unluokiK  spoil  the  penpocUve, 
comforl  living  been  preferred  to  pi ctdresqu*  beauty.  But  thfe  whole  is'stnkingly 
JtMtf%irihdwilltf^ti«ifUUM«te4teMMsMftdlilv^^^  :     i  J.        .^ 
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X}atbedral  befoie  Ibe  iiiii«qttffradin^.#il&dMfni^^  ^fied^nlqr 
the  '  refined  taste  *  of  poor  Dn.Not4«twiU  i^fr^wilb  jifli&ikeplgr 
lamenting  the  lot*  of  the  tranquU  and  Alem  «iiaplicilij  ^f'  the 
ancient  open  roofi-^lie  dark  bMaiii».  ^uk  in  ttuiir..«lf0nglbj<and 
the  apex:  of  the  concaxrq  Iming  Uaelf.ini  daftkoeii^  •      •  ,  i 

The  mosaica  form  the  a9tt9Bt'<csbiun»(Hffjriilikdecmatio|^ 
Bi^ilica,  Aa  a  s^Wq{  art,  nf  veil  9$  a.«atmiifikctart^:MUi'8^ 
work  may  be  said  to  hi^ye  arMen  whplly,  in  the  era  of  Cbna* 
iionity.  The  aoatarial  of  v^hich  th^  jppediywal  tirnifira  >bx^ 
formed,  being  chieflj  glass^  dialinguiaben  (hem  Qomplelely.^nilli 
the  tessellated  pa.veme«48  ^.  the  Romaqg.  •  P^t^aptr  tbeit»careft 
approach  to  the  mami^Muire,  ia  the  rwde,  iviM'  wotkjof  Ih^ 
columns  and  fomUajios  iq  aome^of ..the.Poiiipeii.|9ftldf«<:i<M 
aU  events,  their  appUoatipn  is  ^ntineLy  peculMir  i^'Cbriatianilijb 
The  apex  of  the  apse  waatnswUyjpeflevved.fcw!  Ahia  Mpacita  tof 
decoration,  which-  atUl  constitutea.  the.  pec^iar  .charm  of.  die 
ancient- Italian  chardties.  .  The^s<^^w  gigaAitic%urea».anditliQ 
inysterious  imagery  of  these  mosaic^  dimly  seen  m  theidarknesa 
of  the  sanctnary,  produce  an  effect  denied  to  mortt-elabovnte 
specimens  of  art»  In  one  most  ionportant  rieqpaci  tbey  .luce 
infinitely  preferable  to  paii^tingSi  beoausew  both  fipm  tluiijr^  pasir- 
tion  acul  their  character,  they  n&ifiT  became  the  objects  •  €lf 
adoration.  Usually  speaking,  the  main  figure  i  is  thei'Savioiar 
in  the  act  of  judging  the  world.  There  i^  a. legend  bespisab- 
ing  the  sentiments  theii  prevailing  conc9iuiii:^.iiqa&heaiar4jitbBJt 
the  hand  of  the  artist  withered,  who*  far  such  a  is^tesentar 
tion  tried  to  copy  the  head  of  Jupiter.  On  either  side  Sl 
t'eter  and  St.  Paul:  other  saints  arfs. added,  laauaUy  witb 
reference  to  tl^e  peculiar  lo^ty.  Portraits  of  popes  oremr 
perors  copnect  the .  sacred  imagery  with .  the  annals  of  the 
age.  Although  not  governed  by  any  definite  systenvyet  these 
is  a  uniform  course  in  the  adaptation  of  the  • -oaiamentst^ 
Above  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  sanctuary*  ure  iisusUy  sub^ 
jects  taken  from  the  Apocalypse.  In  ^bis  myi^ous  vnbuna 
the  tendency  to  symbolism,  m  prevalent,  in  the  learly  Chuqohi 
found  at  once  its  subject  and  its  .nou.rishmwt.;*-rthe  rainbow^ 
the  book  with  seven  »^s,  the  lamb,  or,  more  rarely,  the  bust 
of  our  Lord  in  a  circle,  the  leven  candlesticks,  the  ,four  aogris 
commanding  th^  four  vi(indsi  and  the  touj^-and-twenty  eldesf 
in  the  act  of  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne.  Ample 
space  was  offered  by  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  for  the  histories 
of  Scripture,  the  selections  being  made,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  Qld  Testament.  This  series  of  mosaics,  beginning. in 
the  fifth  century,  ceases  about  the  thirteenth.  Tfaro«igboot  tbm 
whole  of  this  period,  there  is  an  entire  unity  of  feeling  as  wdl  as 
of  manufacture.     Of  painting  there  are  but  j^  vestiges  .the  little 
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•i^^SimlplDreiinrift  ba&islie4  from-'Ae  Btru^iires  of  tbe  ^Mknft 
iCtfthid«?01iuit)h'|-^iioileidfepla^'a^rM  lfa<is^vtf 

Rome.  The  fifst  Ghvi«tia&  nt^tinmenU  ttpon  whicb  sctt}j)tdi^ 
1^*8  'enxfl^y^  '9,te  Am  nabieii^  «aroo]Aagi;'  Itt  tfid  ^te«bmbs/  the 
embfomt'Of'tbeidoteytike  tisb,  the  ancbon  the  s€i^eii-te*a&fM<hek 
^andkstick  of  th^  tetap\e,  the  iMihu^brcrtich,  th^  orowir,  tndelf  ottf- 
iined  upotfthetftone^indioMe  the^i^stitig-pbiceol  the  veiled  tirg^M, 
:die  ptieilV 'the  confessor,  <ir  the  nrnrtyr.-  When  the- slword  of  the 
'P&NtfftvtHa  ym»  ftfaeathedy  and  the  meuTB^rv  migbt  foUow^thb  f&- 
littiv^tto-therceaneil^ry  tnthout  fear,  the  deeent*  pride  of  sorrow  vms 
dtisphytfd  HfKittthe  m^^orials, 'Which  frecfneiiriybMray  bjr  theit 
■skill  itbund  crained  w  somcf  sehool  in  whidb  heathen  traditions 
iof  avt^lH  pvevaikdv  '  Cbrk(iainlj»  lKn^ver>  contmlled  the  pagan 
flldllj  '  Tbe  snbjecta/Kke  tbone'of  Ibe  mosaiiGS)  were  aucb  as  iti 
tbemselvesooridJUiever  ^rr»  a -pretence  for  the  sm  of  idolatrjr; 
««0eleotion  of  iyjmfveiA  lAie  Old  Testaii^nt,  »tid  of  parabl^^ft 
Md  ttumc^a  ft>o«tt  th&  Oospel* — Cain  and  Abel,  Noah' and  tb6 
mk,  'tbe  ^rotaing  «f  tbe  'Kcd'  Sea,  Jonah  and  the  whalb,  the 
nracy'iage^'east  *  erf  Caiia»  tbe  multiplication  of  th<^  loaVes  and 
febety'.and '«uch'1ike,  constituted'  the  only  allowed  ornament. 
•Evect' these  septtk^al'  monuments  were  never  seen  within  the 
valis  ol  the  baitding,' wbiicb,  according  to  tbe  emphatic  ^oitb 
«f  tbefath^s  and  cotmcik^  was  ik>t  to  be  defiled  by  death 
and  «ofniption.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  Western  Church  still 
^ntertnikied  some  lingering  rieluctanee  to  incut  the  p^r'A  of  irans- 
glrafssing  tho  conmMndRlent  non  fades  tibi  mifptik,  a  command^* 
ment  which  n|ay  foe  violated,  but  cannot  be  explained  awafy;  With 
the  one  eiFception  of  the  st&tne  of  St.  Peter,  and  sotide  decoran 
tioos  upon  shrines,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  example  can 
be  «Miieed  <)fa'|:rawh  image  withhi  the  wails^f  th^  earlier 
cborcbes.  Even  the  crucifix  was  only  introducJed"  by  ver^  slo<w 
d^gt«ees ;  it  seemsr,  generally  speaking;  that  a  feeing  of  ret^renee 
induced  the  early  Christians  to  shrink,  as  itwere;  from  repre- 
senting the  awful  scenes  of  «the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

No  one  of  the  existing  Christian  BfUrilicas^  offers  a//  the  fea^ 
tures  of  our  description  r  age  has  destroyed'  many ;  more*  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  rashly  conducted  repairs.  -  Frequently 
built  of  ill-compacted  materials,  the  construction  of  the  Basilica:, 
tbe  tall  thin  walls  of  the  nare  rising  above  continual  ranges  of 
columns,  neither  settled  bytbrir  own  weight  nor  supported  by 
buttresses,  was  ill  calculated  forstr«igth  or  stability;  and  the  men- 
nificence  of  the  Popes,  not  contented  with  sustaining  the  edifices, 
has  been  actively  employed  in  obliterating  the  memorials  of  the 
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BBflienl  liluxgiM,  aad  ia  dis||fiujfaig  the  anciimt  Cluistuii  archie 
lecture,  bj  ornaments  adapted  to  the  taste  of  thai?  own  times,  i 
Fortunately >  a  partial  exemption  from  these  innoratioBs  may.  be 
found  in  the  remarkable  churdi  of  San^  Clmneniei  the  first  whieh  Uui 
architectoial  pilgrim  should  visk  at  Rome.  Mr.  Knight  begins  Us 
secies  with  this  edifice,  tsnly  obserring,  that  it  is  the  mily  specunea 
Domplele  in  all  its  parts,  retaining  not  mendy  the  exterior  ad* 
juncis,  but  also  the  interior  fittings  of  the  dboir.  Oooupying 
the  site  of  the  paternal  mansion  of  St.  Clement,  it  is  the  third 
which  has  stoed  upon  the  hallowed  ground.  Saint  Clement  built 
^he  first ;  the  second,  of  which  the  era  is  very  uncertain,  has  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  some  subterraneous  vaults  exhi- 
biting slight  traces  of  architecture,  but  not  sufficiapt  to  ascer* 
tain  its  period.  The  present  building,  thn  tAtr<{,.was  erected 
during  the  pontificate  4»f  Pascal  II.,  1009^1118,  when  all  tho 
original  arrangements  were  still  strictly  retained.  Various  altar? 
ations,  though  to  no  great  extent,  were  made  by  subsequent  popes; 
but  about  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century^  the  whole  structure 
being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  dilapidation,  it  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  direction  of  Clement  AL  Several  of  the  minor 
portions,  such  as  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  have  been  renewed; 
but  no  alteration  whatever  was  made  in  the  ground-plot,  and  the 
pavement^  the  apse^  and  above  all  the  choir,  continue  quite  un- 
changed. The  adjoining  monastery  is  now  empty,  the  spread  of 
the  malaria  having  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  A  priest  celebrates 
a  solitary  mass,  but  the  venerable  structure  is  desolate  and  uncared 
for ;  valued  only  by  strangers,  neglected  by  the  Papal  govern* 
ment^  it  is  abandoned  to  decay.  We  add  a  redaction  of  the  plaiii 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  several  particulars  which  it 
displays.  ^, 

S&n'  Glameate.  ^  ^^ 


*  A,  Vestibule,  or  outer  porch,  resting  upon  four  granite  pillars  with  autique  capitals.' 

B^'the 
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Tile  todkidea  iitattioii  of  SmiC  Pooh  Jhari  d$lU  nmm,  bMA 
preserved  it  until  oar  own  times  with  fewer  alterations  thaa 
imy  otfaop  <tf  the  Roman  Basilicas.  The  JEmUiwn  BmSAieA  of 
the  Fprum  evidently  suggested  t}ie  plan  of  the  BasOica  of 
the  Ostian  gate^  and  probably  supplied  the  materials.  Soiue 
partial  renovations  had  not  ooaterially  altered  its  appearance,  nor 
had  the  taste  ot  %he  munificence  of  subsequent  popes  i|npaire4 
its  venerable   sanctity  by  any  iU-judged>   though  well-meantt 
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adornments  or  improvements.  The  magnificent  atrium  (/^) 
had,  however,  disappeared.  Damaged  by  an  earthquake  in 
1348,  it  was  allowed  to  continue  in  ruins,  though  fifteen 
columns  continued  standing  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  the  original  choir  no  portion  remained.  Under 
the  French  usurpation  this  Basilica  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction ; — Fonch^,  then  prefect  of  Rome,  having  proposed  to 
demolish  it  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  columns  to  adorn 
a  Palais  de  Justice.  The  restoration  of  the  Papal  government 
prevented  this  act  of  Vandalism ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  Basilica 
Was  not  to  be  averted.  The  last  of  the  compartments  in  which 
the  portraits  of  each  successive  pope  had  been  placed,  was 
filled  by  that  of  Pius  VII.,  and  in  1822  the  building  was  ruined 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Knight*s  excellent  view  (plate  iv.)  preserves  a  memorial 
of  it,  and  his  description  will  now  be  read  with  painful  interest* 

*  The  amiexed  engraving  represents  the  Basilica  qf  the  Ostian  gaie^ 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Basilicas.     It  was  coiumenced  by 

B,  the  Atrium.  C,  liie  raexCt  aiile  fsout}!),  the  altar,  as  at  St.  Peter's,  ^belog  wfi^ 
115  palms  in  breadth.  D,  the  women  a  aisle  (north),  19  palms  in  breadth!  This  dk^ 
position,  according  to  the  <|iifurters  of  the  heavem^  was  assigned  to  the  two  seyes  ham 
a  verv  early  period,  and  is  recognised  by  the  ritualists  as  conveying  a  syroboliqal 
meaning.  We  believe  that  in  some  of  our  parish  churches  the  same  arrangement  m&y 
"be  ti^ced.  JB,  the  Choir  enclosed  by  its  canctllL  a,  iAmfao,  pulpit,  or  reading-desk 
for  tile  Gospel.  6,  Ambo^  or  readinj^-desk  for  the  Epistle,  both  ascended  by  Rights  ot 
steps.  F,  the  Senatoriura.  G,  the  Matronaeum ;  both  tliese  divisions  have  recesses 
for  altars,  added  more  recently,  which  in  this  plan  are  omitted.  H,  the  Sanctuary, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  its  camotUif  the  %&  aiar  under  its  tabernacle  in  the  centie. 
I,  the  Presbvtery  terminated  b^  the  apse,  the  bithop*  throne  being  at  the  further  «|L' 
tremity  of  toe  semicircle.  It  is  of  marble,  and  stands  upon  four  steps  (i.e.  includipg 
the  last  platform).  Coeval  mosaics  cover  the  vault  above,  as  well  as  the  arch.  A 
tiM6^  the  ^mbltfw  of  the  Chnrch,  expands  over  tha  baclcgrouud.  *■  * 

2  c  2  Theodosius, 
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Iheoioma^  awl  fibnhod.'hy'Wi  tonib  AnaolhNr  auA  HoocMiibI  '  ft  (^4 
419  feetiin>.lQngt]i«'j|id2iq  fieelnndfe.  There  were  iwO'epaaousEioka 
€A  (^icb  8ide,€C  fherfaajre*..  Jk^jiurtiifjiM  wm  8Q  feet  wide  fro»|>iU«to 

topill^v  .  '  ...ri  .,..,..■.,.  ,  H. 

'  The  DoUe  cobupadei  qq  c^  aide  die  «?#¥e  ««i^  coi^posed  of  pilla^ 
taken  froni. earlier  Wldiipijps,:  pillars  o^  the  fioeat  ajid  rareajt  mairbl^aTrr; 
Grepk,  Phrjgiaii,  i  African-r^but  matching  each  other  only  in  lieight, 
and  hayings  some  of  them,  Corinthian  capitals  of  their  own,  whilst  in, 
others  the  ciapitals  were  replaced  by  capitals  of  the  time.  In  an  earlier 
building  this  colonnade  would  have  supported  an  unbroken  entablature, 
producing'  the  Ibng  horizontal  line  which  was  the  governing  principle  or 
clamed  architecture.  But  in  St.  Paul^i^  and  all  subsequent  bitilding^ 
the  entablature  ^aa  replaced  by  a  aeriea  of  roimd  arches. 

^  Tbetwo  cotumns  i»f  Pentelic  marUes  which  supported  the  trtwnphat 
Bffch  were  eaoh  of  them»  base  and  capital  included*  45  feet  highi 

Mt  wiU  be  4»bserv^  that  the  walla  which,  th^  pjUars.  of !  ^  torn  wvp* 
por(,  carried  up  a^  they  are  to  an  unusual  height^  have.tbp  effe^^of 
crushing  the' colonnade  beneath.  ,  ... 

*  The  windows  were  large  and  numerous.  It  was  Tcserved,  for  ^ftej; 
ages  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  inysterious  darkness/ 

A  portion  of  the  enter  wall  of  the  nave^  Including  the  fronti  if 
yel  standing ;  dilsqpidated  aii  the  latter  may  be,  %  proper  feeling* 
wonld  dictate  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  vencrralifM 
feundationof  TbeodosiUs^  The  qew  woric  is  in  a  style  eKcidng* 
pity  and  regvet  It  is  equally'destitute  of  teHgiottSflentinient  and 
dr€Jhiteotaral  skilL  Gay- and  ahowy^  the  sanctuary  {containing} 
apse  and  transept)  is  noiw  completed.'  The  walls  are  veneered 
-wMk  pnsdens  marMes,  thojcokimns  of  the  asicient  edifice*  haviia^ 
been  sawn;  into  slabs  fbv  that  pvrpose.  Design  and'  oiMDMiif 
night  suit  a  ballurobm'or  a^^Lsino*;  bnt  so  little  «SK)rt  has  beeft 
ms^'to  produce' 'an  btclesiaslioal  effect^  that  the' windows  er«^  of 
the  mostTulgar  and  ordinaxy^  domestic  fi^ihn,  failiien)  ttn^  S^^^9 
such  SB  yovc  would  find  in  a  Tdsiaurant  or  a  caCi;  Fwn^  cotae  in^ 
slowly.  It  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the \ipirit4ofooriiberal^ 
a^e,  th^t  Mtitst  ih6  Most  SUcbfulV Most  Catholic,  Mbst  Cbris- 
tian«  and  ^lost  Apostolic  iSovwetgns,  atl^hold  themselves  excuiUdd* 
fi(Mia!SubseiSUng>a  Uaodeov'  fwr  ma^fkent  U^cks  of  Oti^tttat' 
fllabastbr,  destined  fo^ 'the  Ookmahs  4f'ih^  'faigik  attar;  ftmihe'gMr 
of'Mehemet'AU..'-         "       •'        ■•=••'  '  •-     ••        •■•'•^'"* 

The'modeni  Basilica  of  Sti  Peier^l^iMs  so  ehtirely  ^ai^d  'ite 
ancient  istrttctw^eVvkn^oiir  ibenloTjt,  tku  few^  e^  ^  iA^6sfi'}^U 
oonrersaht'^th  iilrohitcibtut^)  are  awaiie'of  ibe'inery  All!  tnatl^rtalfr 
etiBlirig'iortherest3o^i^n^«npa]:teb  at  l^a8tjt>l^tli«ttidM^li«»ntM^ 
structure  of ^  thes  Ohmtian  cworid  J  Thd  'Gbev^liet"Bliibi»i's1^Hvaf 
of  its  recollections  constitutes  one  of  the  most  successful  ^[iMiiibnb 
of  the  '  Beschreibung.'     When  the  demolition  b^an^   under 

I^  Julius 
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JaiIius  IL|  ^  Pdpe  prdoeoded  as  violently  jw  if  he  were  beat* 
H^  dewn  asad  destrc^ingt  the  fortress:  of  a  kited  ehemy:  btit 
tbe  piety  And  diligenee^  of  -  |)reoedmg  ages  bad  been- largely 
employed  in  describing  the  hallowed  edifice.  The  biogxtmhieir 
of  the  ancient  popes  contain  acconntli  of  their  gifts  and  im- 
provements; many  of  the  ii  col- 
lected; and,  in  the  twelfth  ribed 
the  Basilica  in  a  work,  whi  inary 
topographical  talent.  Sixti  U  of 
Christianity  as  earnestly  as,  <  took 
great  qare  to  preserve  accoui  pro- 
gress of  the  now  necessary  demolition  brou^irht  to  Jight*  Of  these, 
the  juost  important  were  the  ooUeGtions  of  Tibeno  Alfaranoj  Who, 
with  incredible  labour,  described  the  remarkable  objects  of  the 
an^iest  Basilica^  eompatiAg  the  existing  remains  with  the  pre- 
tioi»  xecottls.  AH  the  holy  places,  bnildmgs,  and  dhapels  noticed 
in  the  papal  chronicles,  or  noticed  by  Petms  Mallins,  or  of 
which  any  remains  existed,  are  given  upon  the  plan  so  made  by 
Alfarano.  These,  and  very  many  other  collections  of  the  same 
oatwrOj  tboogh.  they  have  beea  used  by  .rarious  writers^  st^lL  re- 
Bwn  .unpAiblished,.  en  masse^  in  the  archivefi  of  tbe  Vatican^ 
Bunaeiii  who  so  fully  eacns  the  praise  of  seal  which  he.  bestowed 
u|M>n  his  predecessors,,  has  employed  all  the  sources  accessible  toi 
bun  in  ihe  plana  he  has  given  of  the  churok  at  two  different 
Pieciodsi'  A«i>.  BOO  and  i  506 ;  and  the  essays  ivehieh  he  has  devoted 
tt>  tbe  history  of  Uie  Vatican  regiQiis>  and  the  twi»  first  eras  of  4he 
BasiUea,  abound  witb  intieresting  anecdote*  4>f  history  and  avt^ 
Omittad»g.  the  ad^ining  buil^ingfs,  as  well  as  the  interior  znonu'* 
ments  Alid  altant,  our  reduced  x»py  of  Bunsi^s  plan  and 
section  (.150&).  will,  by.  comparison  with  Mr.  Knight's  views  :o£ 
San  Papio  ajadiSant*  Apolinwre>  domiey  an  araenraio  ideaoC  die 
general ^ofpfiot x>f  the. stcuctune; .jand awaked.at  tbesame^ time. thv 
greatest  regDet  Cor  its  liosa.        .           .    i   ^      .     .>   ^ 

,.Tfao  interior^  aUno^  entirely  compoBed^o£o1andc&l  spoils,  ii 
en fiieiently,  shown  by.  tbe  section,  and  nee^  no ; /particular 
dea^ption  as  to  its  /construction'  and  aspect.  .The  twlumng 
H^ere  peeuliarly  jnagnifioeiit—*- Granite,  F^cian^  and  African 
marble.  Gregory  of  Tours  (a.d.  580)  calls  'them  *  vfedde 
a4)pa<Kabi)es.'  The  balustrade,'  forming  a  gidlery  orer  the 
afcbiti^ye)  eX  tbe  .nay^ei  wvi»  probably  intended  ioc  >the'pnrpose. 
of.  basing ,  tbe  .splendid,  tapesljriea  .with  whicb >  Che  •  BesiUea  was* 
df^orated  ^  Ugh  festivals.  .  Tbe  fai^ade  hod  been  eonered  with. 
sao$aiQs>  and- partially  .Gothicked  by  ibe, insertion  of*  tracery. in 
U»o. windows*.' ...  .  ..-j-      ■  ^     .       

m;..i,  I  Mr. 
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Old  Saint  Peter*!,  a  d.  1506. 
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Mr.  Knight  has  not  given  us  any  plate  of  St.  John  Lateran ;, 
ipdeed,  he  could   scarcely  have  done  so  with  much  advantage : 

both  exterior  and  interior  being  almost  wholly  deprived  of  their 

-       -  -  •       .     .   .     ■     . 

*  A,  Staircase  and  grand  pl^form.  B,  Porch  of  the  Atrium.  C,  Atrium,  In  the 
c^iitrfe  the  Cantharas,  or  fountain  of  Pope  Symm&chus.  D,  the  body  of  the  Basilica. 
13m  average  dimensions  (fbr  there  was  a  slight  irregularity  in  tfaenVan)  being,  bMadth^ 
naye^  118^  (Roman  palms);  inner  aisles^  44^;  outer  aisles,  41^;  and  lengtli,  406., 
l^e  outer  aisles,  eK,  were  partly  altered,  by  tneiutroduction  of*  vaulting,  as  shown  in 
the  section.  F,  Place  where  the  am  bo  stood.  KK,  Transept.  L,  Choir.  M,  Pres- 
bytery, High  Altar,  and  Apse.  In  the  latter  the  Episcopal  chair,  Of  throne,  nOir 
enclosed  in  Bernini's  bronze  chair.    It  is  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory.    N,  Sacristy. 

primitive 
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primitire  aspect.  It  will  be  aiben,  from  the  plan*  that  the  general 
arrangement  was  verj  sunilar  to  that  of  old  St.  Peter*s.  The 
Basilica  receired  its  modem  aspect  from  the  munificence  of  Inno- 
cent X.  Saccessire  repairs  had  greatly  altered  the  building,  with- 
out increasing  its  stafailitj.  The  walls  were  giving  way,  and  the 
ornaments  concealed  without  remedying  the  decay.  Had  Inno- 
cent yielded  to  the  general  taste  of  his  age,  he  would,  like  the 
heathen«minded  Julius  and  Leo,  have  utterly  demolished  the 
structure.  But,  in  his  estimation,  the  old  walls  were  hallowed  as 
being  the  original  church  in  which  the  supreme  Pontiff  takes  pos- 
session of  his  see — the  mother-church  ('  mater  et  caput  ecclesia- 
rum ')  of  the  Christian  world.  Unluckily,  the  architect  whom 
he  employed  had  no  sympathy  with  these  feelings.  Though  the 
original  Basilica  exists  as  the  nucleus  of  the  present  church,  still  its 
character  is  in  great  measure  marred  and  obhterated.  Borromini 
has  miserably  confused  the  perspective,  by  blocking  up  the  bear<- 
ing  shafts  of  the  pillars^  and  converting  them  into  piers.  Ciam- 
pini  had  a  dim  recollection  of  the  magnificent  aisles,  with  their 
splendid  columns  of  Egyptian  marble.  The  front,  which  still 
stood  in  his  time,  was  according  to  the  simple  scheme  which  we 
have  before  noticed ;  an  humble  portico  and  the  five  plain  arched 
windows  above.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  well-known  faqade 
from  the  designs  of  Alessandro  Gallilei,  a  composition  which, 
though  somewhat  theatrical,  is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of 
grandeur. 
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S.  Giovanni  Laterano.* 

SuJita  Maria  M(iggiore»  replacing  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
Basilicas  (352,  356),  has  sustained  great  changes.  Our  plan 
shows  it  as  divested  of  all  the  modem  additions  and  interpo- 

*  A,  Portico.  Bj  Choir.  The  ambones  stood  between  the  columns  on  either  side. 
C,  The. high  altar,  containing  the  remarkable  relic,  the  toooden  communion-table,  ui>on 
}irhich»  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  supposed  that  Saint 
Peter  and  all  his  successors  consecrated  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  which  was  presented 
to  this  ehurt;h  by  Pope  Sylvester.  It  still  exists.,  but  no  one  excepting  the  Pope  it 
{lermitted  to  celebrate  mass  upon  it ;  one  of  the  liturgical  peculiarities  of  this  church 
consists  in  the  practice  (probably  in  commemoration  of  the  primitive  usage}  of  em- 
ploying a  moveable  altar  m  dieChoir,  which  is  used  by  the  canons,  or  officiating  minis- 
ten.    D,  tbt  apie^  with  th6  bishop**  tluroiM,,  in  which  the  suprame  pontiff  it  installed. 

/  lations. 
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■  Mi  am  Mi  I 

TaMr. 


iKfetloatli  i  It.  jstftfce;  AiW/iexti  &i^pjai.iwith  oiie'apnc 

>  and!  siDgle  8)d^^aisle8.  *  ThBtpersfieelive.Qf  the  iote* 

vtor  kk  unaltered.  <  Veryrmaoaby.tff  .idae  features  of  the 

iotj^rinal  biaUcling .  avo  uafortunately  lo$l;   still  the 

SDodetn;/decaratiaDs  are  so  solemn,  so  appropriate^ 

so-eetl^aslict,  as  to  render  Santa  Mada  Mag^fpore 

the  finest  of  the  ehurohes  in  Kome^-^U  Peter's  nei 

excepted.   The  mosaics  principally  representing  sab^ 

jeeta  fFom  Genesis^  £xodtts>  and  Joshua  probaUy 

.iOS^iiui  fifth  century)  aie  the.  oldest,  as  well  as  the 

moat  remaikahle^  sow  existing. 

Knight  a  descripUon  of  Sctnta  Agtkese  in  Via  Nomat' 

toMCh  acx^ompanied  as  usual  by.  an  excellent  plate 

(pi.  ii.,  iLfiii.),    we- add  our  plan;      It  belongs  to 

the  extensive  class  suggested  by  the  Basilica  Fulvia 

and  the  Basilica  of  Herculaneum-^-aide-chapels  oq 

each  side  of  the  apse :  here  they  ai^a  square ;  but 

we  shall  find  other  esatsplesin  the  Fulvian  form  s*^ 

*  TMs  is  one  of  the  churches  which  were  huilt  immediately  above  vi, 
martyr's  grave — immediately  above  a  pajt  of  the  catacombs  in  which 
the  body  of  5t.  Agnes  was  found  :  adjoining  to  the  church  is  a  descent 
of  forty-five  steps,  which  conducted  the  faithful  to  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
A  cfturch  was  built  in  this  situation  in  very  earty  times. 

''  Thi^  churehi  is  built  on  the  usual  plan  of  the  Bbsiliea,  bat  with  gsl^ 
leriss  over  each  Df  the  aiske,  and  tside-windows  above  the  gsUeries-^^ii 
arrangement  neasip  identioal  with  the  trtforiiim  and  clerestory  of  the 
chnr(^s  of  the  niiddle  ages*     ^ 

^  The  pillars  are  taken  from  esrlier  huildix^,  and  are  of  the  rarest 
marbles.  Theii;  capitals  ^r^  either  their,. p,^n, or  an  imitatioa  of  the 
auticuM^and  entirely  free  from  imagery:  offering  a  remarkaUe  contraft 
tai^se  of  the  Lombard  buildings^  and  proving  that  Ilome  retained  the 
aneisnt  stvle  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  wiuely  departed  from  in  the  north 
ofjtaly/ 

Smi  Lorefaofudifi  b'  mora  ib,  saya  Bunaeil,  in'  its 
present  ihape  the  most  Enigmatic  of  the  churches  (jf 
KowMi  TkiB'BasiliM»  is  ere^tted  upon  thq.  cemet,eijy 
in  whii^h  the  bodids  of  the  s^anta  and  of  other  ntar- 
tyrs>  'whd  feU  in-  the  Deeian<perseoution,  were  in- 
terred; aad  now  con^sts  of  a  portico  a^  a  nave'ii« 
both  ascribed  to  Honorius  III,,  and  a  second  divi- 
sion/:  comprohending '  the  upper  nave,  choir/  slul 
prertiytery  c/ ascended  bjr  "steps,  as  shown  in  the 
plknrwliioh,  including  pbrtiods  of  a  charchr  fbnnded 
by  Constatitine,  4vaa  o^rtsiilty  'erected  by  Pope  Pelagiiia 
(580).  * '  Abptainhig  'frMtt*  disaiissiotts,  ir hicb  could  only 
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weiftball  content ^nstt^lreswi A  mkntkig  tut  the  gnki  similarity 
Sbd  LorcDzo' beftr$iii:plaii  to  tbei  BaBilioii.of  P«snpeu,  which, 
aocordiBgioihe  fashion  of  provincial  townsy  was  itself  most  pro- 
bably copied  from  aome  Bwilica  at  Jldme.  Considering  also  the 
nnity  of  the  groandpiot  of  die  obmrob  now  before  us»  we  are 
irn^med  to  oonjectore  ^at  both  Honorins  and  Pelagius  raised  it, 
as  it  now  appears,  npbftthe  original  foundations.  The  subjects 
connected  with  this  Basilici^  funiish  to  Bunsen  matter  for  a  very 
carious  chapter.     The  amboaes  are  the  most  splendid  in  Rome. 

Santa  Maria  in  Trastetere,  of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  given 
an  excellent  plate  (ii.,  viii.),  was  erected  in  1189. 
gives  ^e  Basilica  Argentaria^  with  a  porch  or  portico 
eopied  from  the  type  of  .Her(^anenm  or  Pompeii. 
Although  of  so  laten  peviod,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  strict  adherence  to  the  classical  styie  in  itxe  ca* 
pitals  and  ofMnice ;  and,  indeed,  was  probaUy  built 
up  in  great  port  Arokn  ancient  fragments.  In  this 
constroctioD  a  device  was  adopted  to  employ  the 
architrave,  and  yet  to  conjoin  it  with  solidity ;  by  tum- 
hig  brick  arches,  springing  from  stone  wedges  above 
the  capital  of  each  pillar.  Whoever  enters  the  building  must  be 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  right  Roman  feel- 
ing  in  this  Trasteverene  church,  except  in  the  very  rich  taber- 
nacle ox  baldacchioo  which  surmounts  the  altar.  This  is  Gothic, 
and,  like  others  of  the  same  description,  is  according  to  the  notion 
of  our  canopied  altar-tombs  of  the  time  of  Edwaid  II. 

San  Pietro  ad  Vincula,  though  much  altered,  and  now  re- 
ceiving its  most  powerftil  attraction 
from  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  worthy  of  much  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  plan.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  Basilica  Pauli,  combined  with 
the  Herculaneum  Basilica.  Lastly, 
let  aa  visit  Santa  Maria  in  AraceU, 
of  imcertain  datOi  but  about  the  end 
of  the  i2ih  century*  .  And  this  con- 
cluding speoinie%  if  we  omit  later 
alteratiqns  and  additions,  exhibits  the 
pare  and  simple  earliest  form  of  the  Basilica. 

Dulling  the  ifthole  df  this  long  period,  there  is  a  remarkable 
Unifornuty  of  style  as .  well  as  of  conception.  It  is  only  in  one 
feature  that  we  discover  any  marked  departure  from  the  primitive 
dge«  the  Campanile  or  Bell  tywer<  The  earliest  Campanile  at 
Rome  waa  that  erected  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  adjoining  to  St.  Peter  s, 
in  the  ninth  oeiHury.  At-Rome  th^  Campanile  was  almost  inva- 
..-.-'-.  riably 
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Tiabfy  erected  at  tbe  front  of  the  dturdb:  on  tkeng^ht liatid  fUes 
if  the  altar  was  turned  towards  the  east;  and  on  the  left»  if 
turned  towards  the  west:,  for  the  rule  of  OrientcAioUt  though  pre- 
scribed by  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  naver  obtained  in  Italy-— 
where  the  churches  are  turned  indiscriminately  towards  every 
garter  of  the  heavens.  All  these  Roman  Bell  towers  are  square^ 
upon  one  determinate  type.  Borrowed^  as  the  Roman  Campanile 
was»  from  beyond  the  Alpe,  it  never  thoroughly  became  an  assi** 
milated  integral  portion  of  the  Basilica. 

-  In  all  other  respects  the  Roman  structures  exhibit  a  strong 
nationality  of  feeling.  When  you  look  at  them/  you  would  say 
— These  suvely  must  have  been  raised  by  a  race»  who^  though 
d^enerating,  Imve  yet  proudly  repelled,  as  far. as  their  strength 
would  admit,  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger.  Their  art,  such  as  it 
is,  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to 
generation.     It  is  their  own :  a  patrimonial  inheritance. 

Of  the  Romanesque  stylcj  one  portal,  and  the  apse  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (see  Mr.  Knight^s  plate  xxii.)»  are  perhaps 
the  only  examples  at  Rome.  The  Gothic  was  equally  rejected 
for  any  buildings  of  importance.  In  the  decoration  of  distinct 
and  subordinate  parts,  tabernacles^  shrines  and  tombs,  many  of 
which  were  by  foreign  workmen,  the  Gothic  was  admitted,  and 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  Some  exteriors,  as 
Ara  Coeliy  received  a  Gothic  coating,  occasioned,  in  this  last  in- 
stance, by  a  peculiar  influence ;  but  Rome,  amidst  all  the  ancient 
cities  of  Latin  Europe,  is  the  imly  one  in  which  a  real  Gothic 
church  cannot  be  found. 

Whilst  Rome  repelled  the  Gothic,  so  did  the  regions  beyond 
the  Alps  repel  the  style  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  which,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  does  not  extend  out  of  Italy,  and  there  not  abun- 
dantly. Out  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  the  principal  Jield  of  the 
Basilica  formation  is  found  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
adjoining  patriarchate  of  Venice.  Ravenna  furnishes  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  Sant*  Apollinare  ad  Classem ;  fig^ured  and  wdl 
described  by  Mr.  Knight.  (Plate  xi.)  It  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  can  in  any  degree  supply  the  model  we  have  lost  by  the  de- 
struction of  San'  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura. 

<  This  is  a  noble  Basilica,  on  the  usual  Latin  plan*  The  pillars  which 
divide  the  n^ve  from  the  aisles  are  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  and  are 
of  the  finest  Greek  marble ;  but  their  bases  and  capitals  are  of  the  time. 
The  arches  are  surrounded  with  enriched  mouldings  of  tolerable  work- 
manship. They  support  an  entablature,  which  is  decorated  with  mo- 
saics. The  chancel  is  approached  by  steps,  to  give  height  to  the 
crypt  beneath.  The  roof,  as  usual,  is  of  wood.  Windows  are  intro- 
duced in  the  apse.    The  w&Ds  of  the  apse  are  entirely  itetered  idHk  bmh 
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ftloB.    In  the  Upper  p«rt,  8av  Apollinare  appears,  with  six  sheep  on 
either  side,  emblematic  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.' 

The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  offer  another  most  remarkable  ex*^ 
ample,  riot  figured  by  Mr.  Knight-Hnamely,  the  Duomo  of  Torcella 
in  the  lagnne  of  Venice,  which,  though  not  erected  till  1088,  carries 
you  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  marble  cancelli 
df  the  choir  teriiain  almost  Unaltered  :  tl^  witiddws  are  closed  by 
Tttltes  or  shutters  composed  of  huge  skbd  of  stone.  Glass  has  been 
inserted  in  the  apertures ;  but  this  is  a  late  addition.  We  do  not 
belike  that  any  othei*  example  exists  of  this  most  ancient  con- 
itructidn ;  but  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  Duomo  is  the 
itpse  or  hemicyde ;  at  you  6tand  in  this  decaying  i^litary  sane-* 
tuary,  you  understand  the  force  of  the  ancient  principle  of  Church 
government — The  bishop  more  than  bishop^  wfien  surrounded  by 
ins  presbyters  ;  the  presbyters  leis  than  presbyters,  tbheit  the  bishop 
is  away.  The  bishop's  chair  remains  in  many  other  churches^ 
but  this  is  the  only  example  remaining  in  which  the  seats  for 
the  clei^  as  Well  as  the  throne  have  continued  undestroyed. 
They  are  arranged  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre^  aa 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  sketch. 


Torcello. 
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In  Tuscany,  Florence  possesses  a  vpry  9mpns  fi)epimeii.oi^.)AiQr 

Basilica  styje  in  the  cliurch'  of  t^e  ^^wpZiV  ti»dUioi|alij.  aWfi- 
buted  to  Charlemagne,  and  wl^ich  i^isptid  ip'bfly^  fi:^ri>^^(i,J3iri|-. 
nellesclu  wit^  the  model  of  liis  chprphf^.,  f^Sea  Q.;Revi»  vol^,  l^viv 
p.  327.)  It  has,  to  use  tlie  word^  of  Mj.K|iightj,  a  strong. cl^siqi^|. 
character.  Tte»  capitals  aie  imUi^t^  frbj;i;i  the . cc^mposit^  Coi^nn , 
thiaij.  The  acanthus-leayiM  are,  pot  cr^p^ed^  b^i,  ^rf^  j^istoctjy. 
formefly  and  tbe  materiaU  .IeavQ.«o.d0ubt..^).i^J  .tji^at  thp. inriio)J^ pjr 
the  workmanship  is  'mediaevAl.    , .     ,  ,     ^   .  • ,..    .      r    ,  .     .  i 

Another  ea^aniple  is  the  yen^rabte  cl^i^rcl^^  p£  San  Mj^jpto  at 
Floi;ence.     iTh^  interior  A3  lefli^rl^s^tlft.fqr  its  .pure  ^f^  ^igrfect 
Roman  style.     Trip)^t«  of  tipe  arp^ies  rise)  irQijn  Co4nithiat|zed 
capitals.     The  engraving:,  o^  thi^  l^^ilf^nj^,  i^  9qBjit4&e*ge«im^^ 
Mr.  Knighfs  wdrkj,   th<^,c^urc)^  ney^rh^^nj^  j^^'i^„u-v.^u.^V 
before.     In  the  constructiop  tlfere.  js  «fi  jip^pMiant 
peculiarity,  .)vhic|i  has  b^een   ably,  4^v^lQpe(|^,  KK>th 
and  consequences,  by. Mr.  Willis..  . ^L^^e  ,arpUqs  are 
the  nave,  connected  Witli^  sip^Uer  arcif^  w^^ipb,  are  th 
the  aisles^  assisting  to  support therpof^  t^ia^g  the  w£(JE9  iabric 
together,  and  giving  i^  additiqi>sOi  stiieir^lv, .    nliei;^  tt^c^  avc)|^f 
occur,  the  pillars  are  exchanged  for  compound  pier^4,  on^,  s^aCt  oC 
which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  ajrcb  thcty  ^ustaii^,.  ;Aboiy^  i^^is 
is  the  roof  of  wood,   as  in  the  Hpmai:^  Ba^Ic^,  CFOSsed  T^tfb) 
painted  beams,  and  open  to  the  rafters.    T^Hq^  ol^j^cts  of  fuif:!^^^ . 
art  in  San^  Miniato  are  so  numerous^  tbat  tUeir  d^iae^Xjio^  .^g^. 
description  would  furnish  matter _  for  a  Volume.     B^niqath.th^; 
mosaic  in  the  apsis  are  the  win^c^ws^  apertures  ip  the  stoi^Q  y^o]],, . 
each  filled  with  a  single  slab  of  translucent  ala.bas^:  one.ofi  t))§( 
classes  included  in  the  genus  of  the  lapis  specular^  pf  ,the  ^-« , 
cients ;  as  far  as  we  can  asceriain,  tl^ey  are  th^  oi^y  ^uryi^if^.t 
examples  of  this   most  anciont  i^ode  f>f  illuxpipatipQ, .  J|:^,^h9(! 
morning,  when  the  sun  shines  on  theno^,  they  diffuse  i^  clQ)f(\yjt . 
roseate  beam  ;  at  other  times  of  the  day  thoy  are  nearly  obsci^f^,,, 
We  regret  to  add  that  this  building,  so  ^eservji}^  of  er^ry  re^crqli 
and  care,  i^  miser^bl^  dilapidated  \  th^  prooif  is.fi^L  of  h<'U^;  ^^.j 
fine  painted  glass  which  ii\  1839  omab^ented  the  sacristy,  hfta,  ^ef|.  t 
stolen;  and  except  some  little  care  be  taken  tq  jireuse^'e  thl^M 
paintings,  the  whole,  like   so   naany  other  ancient  ecclesiastical^ 
buiidines  in  Tuscany,  will  sink  into  utter  ruin^  ..  'i  :;: 

In  the  territories  of  pisa  and  Lucca,  the  style,  oif  the^B^maipi.; 
Christiaq  Basilica  assume^  a  very  peculiar  development^  which«  : 
so, far  as  we  can  judge — for  the  dates  are  very  uncertain-— ib^- ) 
ceiyed  its  character  from  the  genius  ^)f  pn^  imep^rQ.  Vfhpj^^i 
the  forests  of  columns  which  support  these  cl^rc^€B5.iy9J[«pbti^x^,,t 
is  unknown,  Pisa  lievet  poula  furnishj  tWn^.^  i>;^  9f^^XfV^^c^Vi 
the  conjecture  that  man^  were  bryugli^/ijjy^j^^,'.',^      .^l^pip^piujf,;., 
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Wlficfc  'nYe'  eMl^  'tLtiiii(de  ot  accurately  icapie'd  from  tte  antique 
f(Mi;  tli(*f  Cdtihtliian  predbmindtes ;  and  amongst  tl^e  Corintliian* 
a  lar^e|)iroi])ortion  Cotisi^st  of  those  lU  wbicbtbe  leaves  are  smooth, 
of ''blocked.  We  suispbct"tliat  these,  and  otliersof  the  like  na- 
ture; were*  foililJ  m  tiiis  itafe  in  the  marble-works'ofthe  quarries 
of  Carrai'a,  Where  sdni^'tmfihished  architectural  fragments  jet 
reitittln  scattered  on  ih^  g;ro\lnd.  Mr..  Knight's  view  of  Pisa 
(Jj>late  ixjfxvli.)'  conveys  'i^ftlU'  Idfea.  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style.  In  the  plan,  whilst  the  general  form  of  the  Basilica,  is 
"*•  '  preserved,' th^  transepts,  as  will  Ije  seen,  are 

full^  letigthened  into  the  form  pf  what  is  called 


•  •    •• 

•  •       •• 
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R^li^rt  'Gulscard^s  basilica  at  Salerno  must 
have  be^ti  most  magnificent;  but  the  spacious 
utrihm  ancls  the  ambonesf,'the  latter  linquestion* 
ably  the 'fittest  dnd  most  perfect  specimens  any- 
P**^  '  "where"  existing,  alone  testify  its  ancient  cha- 
racter;  everry  dther  part  has  been  rebuilt,  stuccoed^  whitewashed, 
dbfaM^ed,  or  desttoyed: 

'  f  A  th^  precediiig  portion  of  i[his' article,  we  have  described  six 
enisling  Yyjic^s  ''6{  m^  ' Aiigicitcln  Basilica:  a  seventh  remains, 
d^MiilM  to'brbitiise,  ^ven  inor^  than  the  Roman  fabrics,  a 
pttttiiaft^t  Snflieiic^  upon'  Christian  architecture.  In  the  Au- 
gil^ft' B^iKca,  ^the  hoHz6ntal  principle  (to  adopt  the  term 
sanctioned '  by  Whewrfl  and  Wulis)  predominated.  Such  a 
BtiUliea  is  a  bMIdin^  consisting  of  sinf/te  columns  or  hearing-* 
shdfts;  siippoftiiig  Either  a  continuous  entablature,  or  a  con- 
tikuf^s  range  of  arches,  covered  by  an'  open  roof  connected 
by  trarisversd  breams.  The  Basilica  of  the  Lower  Empire 
cotfsiits  of  compound  jnets^  to  which  columns  are  annexed,  but 
m6f^  fblr  6rtial4eiit  than  jUr'use,  and  supportiiig  the  vaults  and 
ai^dhttJ  byiVhScK  ihb  edifice  is  tdpfed.  This  type  completed 
WhM  the  oth^'bbg^^  The'  B^ilicii  of  the  Lower  Empire  is 
tbi^'lremote  lJi6tigh  liilciA' jprog^niW  of  the  Gothic  style,  and 
thViugh  the  Gothic;  of  kll  ihe  Ecclesiastical  architecture,  properly 
80^'^HImI  (fot  W6'es:dude' sudh  monstrosities  as  thq  Madeleine 
at  Paris)  of  modern  tixn^s.  *  !palladio,  Michael  Angelo,  Wrea, 
th*^"gr6itestof  all,  ^hene^^er  they  build  churches,  are  Goths  in 
heirt:  '  They  could  ndt  do  without  Gothic.  St.  Paul's  is  a 
Gothic  Cathedral  in  disguise.  Vaultino^,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Wflli*,'i<4iose  observations  we  ihalt  now  freely  adopt,  was  brought 
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oad  the.pkyidcal  creation/  When-  taste  and  «legance^  tkfr  fiiia 
fle«i0,«f  beaut5i»ai|d  the  talent  for  mitfaetie  decoration  waned  atwi^^ 
the  science  of  architecture  acquired  a  new  dignity  and  a  new 
power.  The  art  of  vaulling»  now  folly  develop^^  was  employed 
in  the  rast  and  complicated  struetnres  of  the  baths,  the  villas^  thf 
piscinas,  the  amphitheatres,  whose  rains  linger  in  Rome,  or  deeof 
rate  the  magic  landscapes  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  are  fonnd. .  Many  difficulties  were 
oiSered  in  these  structures,  when  the  arehiteot  was  required  td 
conneei  and  ODmbine  the  vaultix^  with  the  supporting  walls;  but 
the  hindrance  became  a  stimulant* 

The  endeavours  made  by  the  architeets  to  master  these  diffi- 
culties, brought  the  art  of  vaulting  to  great  perfection.  Omit* 
ting  less  important  examples,  or  buildings  of  which  we  do  not 
possess  sufficient  details,  we  are  fully  enabled  to  understand  the 
general  scheme.  Three  of  the  great  mills  of  Rome  will  afford  us 
die  requisite  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  construction.  The 
great  halls  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diodetian  supply  what 
is  wanting  to  restore  the  ruins  long  considered  by  antiquaries  as 
the  Temple  of  Peace, — ruins  now  clearly  ascertainedby  Bunsed  te 
be  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Maxentius,  either  in 
the  vicinity  or  upon  the  site  of  the  magnificent  temple  raised  by 
Vespasian.  If  the  vaultings  of  the  Tbermse  be  added  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Forum,  we  shall  obtain  en  accurate  idea  of  the  Maxen*- 
4ian  Basilica.  The  vast  fragment  of  the  building  now  standing  is 
known  to  every  one ;  other  portions  have  been  made  out  by  exca-^ 
TBtions,  and^  by  uniting  these  remains  with  the  analogous  halls  of 
the  thermae,  fitting  into  the  one  the  details  furnished  by  the  other, 
we  shall  completely  understand  the  form  which  the  Maxentiatt 
Basilica  assumed.  The  nave,  for  so  we  will  term  it,  consisted  of 
three  huge  compartments  of  Roman  vaulting,  really  resting  upon 
piers,  but  apparently  owing  their  support  to  eig^t  magnificent 
columns,  of  which  several  remained  till  they  were  removed  vnder 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  for  the  adornment  of  the  church  of 
JSanta  Maria  Maggiore.  On  either  side^.the  lofty  arches  opened 
into  as  many  vaulted  apartments,  which,  resting  on  one  i^de  on 
the  piers  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  other  on  the  piers  inserted  in 
the  wall,  fonned  the  side  aisles.  Windows  (in  the  nature  of  dere^ 
story  windows)  were  pierced  in  these  lateral  walls  of  the  atslee, 
whilst  the  inferior  height  of  these  collateral  poFticms  allowed/  or 
rather  required,  the  insertion  of  other  windows  in  the  walls  sup>- 
porting  the  arched  roof  of  the  nave.  The  nave  terminates  in  the 
usual  semicircular  apse,  but  we  also  find  in  this  Maxentian  Ba« 
silica  another  apse,  proceeding  from  the  middle  divinon  of  thi^ 
side  aisle.     Bunsen  supposes  this  lateral  hemBcyole  to  hare  been 
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a  sobi^qiitiii  addkion  i  and  in  his  plan  he 
meals  it,  as  il  were,  on  the  opposite  side, 
bje  an  entrance.     Speaking,  however,  with 
entire  respect  for  the  opinions  of  so  oom- 
patent  a  judge,  we  see  no  reason  for  sup*    ei 
posing  that  this  second  apse  was  other    I 
than  an  oiiginal  portion  of  the  bmlding ;    I 
and  if  we  -are  to  oonjeeture,  we  would 
Bather  suppose  thai,  as  leqnired  hy  sym- 
metry, and  as  in  some  degree  endenced 
by  what  we  shall  term  derivatiFe  build* 
ings>  there  was  an  opposite  apse,  giving  to         Mtxta  i  a  Bmuiq.. 
the  whole  structttfe  scmewhat  the  form  of 
across. 

This  Maxentian  Basilica  is  the  only  specimen  now  subsisting 
at  Rome  of  the  vaulted  Basilica  of  the  Lower  Empire^  But  th^ 
principle  of  construotion  which  it  elucidatesi  hmi  become  inoor«> 
poratcMl  with  architectural  science* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  use  of  the  structure  s^ 
well  known  as  the  PalaU  des  Thtrmu,  the  balls  and  chambevs 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lutetia  the  model  afforded  by 
the  capital.  Quitting  the  Seine  we  advance  towards  the  Rhine* 
The  same  style  prevailed  in  other  portions  of  Belgic  Gaul«  One 
venerable  city  yet  subsists  (we  shall  loon  arrive  at  it),  in  wbioii 
we  may  behold  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  baths,  imitating,  though 
humbly,  the  mansions  of  luxury  provided  by  Caracalla;  and 
here  we  trace,  united  with  more  recent  constructions,  the  out- 
line of  a  Basilica,  combining  with  the  double  apn  of  the  Ulpian 
Basilica  the  piers  and  vaulting  of  Maxenuus.  Whether  the  result 
of  the  imagination  of  another  people,  or  the  exertion  of  an  ii^en^ 
live  faculty,  other  buildings  in  the  same  locality,  though  erected 
under  the  Roman  dominaticHi,  display  forms  equally  unknown  ti9 
Rome ;— double  gateways-^portals,  rising  in  successive  stages  of 
decoration — projecting  towers,  whose  semicircle  offers  ranges  of 
ardies  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  those  of  the  Coliseum^ 
but  which,  in  this  example,  assume  a  totally  different  charactei^ 
from  the  smallness  of  their  scale* 

In  describing  the  Basilica  of  M aj^entiup*  we  have*  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  described  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  The  familiar 
terms  of  medieval  architecture  convey  the  most  intelligible  nor 
tipns  of  a  construction  which  the  technical  nomenclature  of  the 
classical  age  cannot  define.  Alipius,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Julian,  might  have  enabled  us  to  describe  in  architectural  phrase 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the  Masentian  Basilica :  Yitruvius 
gives  us  no  hetp  at  alL  ... 
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Whilst  the  origin  of  the  Romanesque  \%  nnqueitionably  to  be 
sought  in  the  imitation — the  degradation,  if  you  choose — of 
classical  architecture,  the  character  this  style  assumed  beyond  the 
Alps,  shows  a  great  independence  of  the  Christian  Basilica  of 
Rome.  The  Christian  architecture  of  Rome  and  the  Teutonic 
Romanesque  are  in  the  nature  of  cognate  languages  derived 
from  the  same  mother  tongue,  whose  characteristics  testify  their 
common  origin,  but  establish  their  distinctive  differetices.  The 
roots  may  be  the  tame,  but  in  each  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  in- 
flections, a  variety  in  the  construction,  a  nationality  in  the  phrase. 

To  pursue,  then,  the  simile  of  language — ^for  it  is  an  apt  one— 
the  architecture  of  the  Christian  Basilica  at  Rome  may  be  assi- 
milated to  the  earliest  dialects  of  the  JRomana  rustica,  which  con- 
sists of  a  species  of  broken  Latin.  Some  words  still  pure^  others 
partly  deprived  of  their  terminations ;  inflections  confused,  moods 
and  tenses  confounded ;  and  yet  the  whole  still  Latin  in  sound. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  architecture,  in  its 
varieties,  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  the  ito- 
vumce  of  the  Lanmie  iToe,  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the  Romance 
of  the  Langue  daiL  The  basis  is  Latin,  but  vocabulary  and 
grammar  have  been  smoothed  into  systematic  consistency.  The 
speech  lost  its  Latin  sound,  and  has  acquired  that  peculiar 
tone,  which  distinguishes  the  communities  of  medisval  Europe, 
from  the  period  when  the  great  fourth  monarchy  still  subsisted 
in  the  Caesars  of  the  declining  empire*  As  a  general  charac- 
teristic, it  may  be  said  that  you  hardly  ever  find  any  Teutonic 
Romanesque  composed  bodily  of  materials  which  anciently 
belonged  to  Roman  buildings;  whilst  the  Roman  Basilica 
was  almost  always  built  up  of  ancient  materials.  The  ranges 
nf  columns,  the  bearing-s/utfis  constituting  the  skeleton  of  the 
Roman  Basilica,  give  to  the  building  its  peculiar  character, 
and  necessitate  the  construction  of  roof  and  aisles.  Much  they 
certainly  have  in  common.  In  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  there 
are  many  studious  imitations  of  the  antique,  adopted  from  the 
Roman  Basilica.  The  Corinthian  capital  was  often  imitated 
with  boldness  and  originality.  Other  details  are  copied  servilely. 
But  the  main  distinction  consists  in  the  vaulting.  The  Roman 
Basilica,  invariably  supported  upon  single  hearing-shafts,  always 
has  a  wooden  roof.  The  system  of  the  Teutonic  cathedral  re- 
quires compound  piers,  supporting  vaulting.  The  Roman  Chris- 
tian Basilica  is  a  sterile  transplantation  of  the  Augustan  Basilica ; — 
the  Teutonic  Romanesque  is  a  fruitful  germinating  tree,  resulting 
from  the  graft  of  that  same  Augustan  Basilica  upon  the  Basilica 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  discover  the 
region  in  which  the  first  stem  of  the  forest,  which  afterwards 
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spread  over  ihe  Jf^^est  pp^^j^gotpfM^^Feifeni  C% 
planted  i^pd  rused,  If  ?WfiW^4^  i^9^^  tbefpflpder^f  tb^^bpQl» 
me  -wUL  oevenhekiss^i  wefc  tp  dinjwer  Uk^iowa  t^y^  m^\amng  jtli? 
•owe  ^ificf>  whjpbT*-in  jbp  s^mewirf^y  nf  ,lb^  <n9^  Sajit^  Spphia.  be- 
came the  modcA  of  .^11  QToifkirt^.  mof^^ — w^  diaitiiifld  to  Jt)€i  tb|e 
iionniJ  tjp«  of  JRomm^esquetcatbfsdr^^     ;   v  -.  .; 

,  In  tb^  ireoolleoiiqQ/of  jthei;  tmyeli^ryMtbe;  fto^oj^iy  lof  tl;ii<^tBiua^ 
^nd  Mo$eUe  will  alvf^S^.be  <xup(»efft«d,  with  tbe  vqner^b^  ecq)er 
fiasti^  b«Udii^3rd4»opfi^^ng,,lb«:  ^nl^.  ^f  ^tb(f^.  r^  m4 
4ipr€adii>g;  on  ciibprmde,  in:tb«  rflgiw*^  pncp  pofws^d  bj  the 
prince-pelate^  pf  Jfie  ^i^pircu,  '  Ahomding  wMib  inaoifost  imi- 
;^i^-  of  Bomf^nf  ariebi^i^uy?,  .^nd  tbe^efore  vei^y.  apalogo^a  tf 
tboso  wji^pb^be  way  bi^e.^so^p  in  £pg)wd  or  in  Fpnapce,  mmj 
.p^nliari^s  i^voFdi^eM^M^ow  tba^  |b^y  bolpnig  t,q^  a  di^tio^ 
gen^8.  ,  TMl  square  b^ll'V>]i^pi^ .  i;9i^i8ti<9  ( of  nu^y .  sto^i^ 
divided  from  encb  oiherby  c;9cbel  tsibl^,  (^iixig.dPWO^mto.semir 
cir<9)lar  festoons^,  and  tbqfe  £?fl;tponA,r\^inpig  dowa  a^  tbe  angles 
into  fiat  or  sl^tly  prqjectang  pil^^>^r9^  whiicb  papnel  tbe  walls, 
afford  the  first  line^  wbicfr  ^^  inserted  in  the  «keich-booJk.  The 
4iiaft8Qinn'Wi)l  then  h^e.  tp  add  th^  rouvi^  arcb^d  windows ,  umaUy 
infcouplett%  supported  by  ^  nhqxi  c^^  piUaf*  V^^^S  l>*^®  ^k^^  ^ 
found  in  some  pf  the  ^wers  npw  co^dered  to)  be  Anglo-Saxon. 
Notwithstanding  this  pne  sin^ilarity^  the  sle^derness  of  the  Ger- 
man Gloeken-Tburmr  Aud  i^  mai^  sti^s^  ending  in  a  pyramidi|- 
cftl  roof,  give  it  a  cbcuracter  entirely  .diffecent  (rom  our  own  struc- 
:tures*  f  The  sanctuary^  presbyter?,  or  choir,  always  ends  in  a  poi>- 
tion  of  a  circle,  or  a  pphgon.  The  exterior  of ,  the  apse  is  orna- 
mented by  an  open  g^lh^ry;  a  range  of  arcbes^^  standing  i^ppn 
small  columns  or  shafts,  som^^times  lormpd  into  grofips^  occurring 
at  symmetrioal  interval^  or  \)y^  papnellings  imitating  the  gallery. 
The  larger  churches. exhibit  a  ijemar^able  peculiarity-^a  double 
choir,  fofiiid  in  no  other  pa^  of  Christendom ;,  an  apse  at  the 
east  end,  an  apse  at  the  ,west  ^d ;  ^n^  not  unfrequently  the 
transepts  take  the  same  form*  Nor  are  those  features  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers;  they  extend  through  tbe 
whole  of  the  ancient  imperial  dioceses^— (7(i?2(>^«  Treves,  fVorm^ 
MayencBx  Bpire,  Constance;  and  if  we  pa^s  into  the  imperial 
territory  now  annexed  to  France,  we  shs^I  find  a  specimen^  and 
a  very  remarkable  on^,  as  far  as  Besangon^ 

As  the  traveller  then  pursues  his  journey  towards  Italy,  crossing 
the  Alps  by  the  an9ient  passes  of  the  Mout  Cenis  or  St.  Golhard, 
the  same  form  still  appears,  excepting  that  the  double  choir  is  no 
longer  apparent.  Trent  has  her  cathedral  in  this  style.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  which  includes  the  modem 
Piedmont,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Modena.  .     In  Tuscany  this 
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MeieUe-Rhenane  style  contends  with  the  iWmto  BamUcc.  WMk 
8ome  digbt  though  distinctive  alterations,  wbidi  will  first  hwve 
become  apparent  in  the  St.  Gothard  s  pass>  the  Glocken-Tburm 
winexes  itself,  though  as  an  eKtcaneous  adjunct,  to  the.  Papal  Ba^ 
«ilicaa.  Tuscany  displajw  the  style  in  question,  tbvugli  more 
rarely.  Lastly,  it  meets  with  and  abandons  us  at  Rome.  Un- 
willing as  the  ancient  capital  was  to  adopt  ultramontAne  iaate,  the 
usage  of  the  bell  compelled  her  priesthood  to  employ  the  Teu* 
tonic  structure;  and  in  one  example  at  least,  San'  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  (of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  given  a  plate  *nd  desciiptioow 
JS^o.  j;zii«),  the  sacred  «tructjire  originally  raised  by  the  lUnpian 
4patrician  Pammachius,  husband  of  Paulina,  St.  Jerome's  sistev, 
was  replaced  by  a  building  of  which  the  tlesign  wm  bffonght  ffom 
(the  colonies  of  Germany  or  Belgic  GauL 

Now  vUs  general  similarity  of  style  was  not  the  result  qf  j^eci- 
dent.  taste,  or  fancy.  The  buildings  ave,  in  the  strictest  sensfw 
MOarical  tUustraiiom  of  the  countries  to  which  they  bekm^ 
They  are  portions*  so  to  speak«  of  its  huUorieal  coatuine.  Archie 
<tecture  is  the  dreM  of  man  in  the  aggregate,  of  humaa  society^ 
If  the  region  in  which  this.  Teutonic  Romanesque  style  preiraileAy 
jbe  traced  out  upon  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  to«i^ee  very  neatly 
with  that  portiods  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  which  was  as- 
signed to  Lothar,  his  grandson.  There  are  some  disiuicts  out  iOf 
his  dominions,  and  some  endavures  w^bich  did  xiot  belong  to  it. 
Upon  what  pnineiple  that  appapently  arbitmf  y  9iad  capricions  ap^ 
portionment  of  the  .great  inberiiance  was  made,  in  the  treaty  (d 
Verdun  (843)^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  .discussion.  Sisr 
mondi  seems  to  imply  that  the  first  erection  of  Lc^haningin  rep- 
eulted  from  the  royal  co-heirs'  ignorance  respecting  the  extent  of 
their  dominions.  This  has  been  ofiien  asserted  in  similar  cases^ 
but  kings  in  those  days  knew  their  sesources  as  well  %»  they  do 
now — how  much  money  they  received  in  taxes  from  a  pi^ovince-r- 
how  much  provision  it  would  furnish,  sheep  and  kine,  oxen  and 
awine-nand  how  many  soldiers  it  could  raise.  The  principle 
•which  conneoted  the  provinces  and  regions  cconposing  Lotha- 
ringia  arose  £rom  the  preponderance  of  Roman  eiemenis  <either  in 
ithe  xaees  or  institutions  of  the  people  comprehended  in  the  de- 
BoercaUon.  Hence  they  clung  together : — Italy,-*-the  Provincin 
Romana  of  Gaul,  where^  in  addition  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence* 
eo  many  of  the  ckies  netaiaed  their  ^ftunicipal  lAStitntions  in  un- 
bnoken  succession  from  the  Roman  age — Rbaetia.  still  apeakin^g 
'One  of  the  purest  dialects  of  the  Romana  rustica — Belgica  Prim%, 
where  the  citisens  still  boasted  that  Metz  was  Mets  ages  before 
Lorraine  was  in  existenoe — the  country  of  the  Ripuarian  Fcanki^ 
mho  at  so  early  a  period  mingled  the  institutions  of  Rome  with 
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tiieir  Tentonie  Ivv^Cologlde,  bomlHig  of  her  deteent  from; 
Rome,  and  whose  seoate^  an  independent  rapublic  imder  Xh^ 
arehUafaop,  retained  the  ranks  and  orders  recognised  by  the 
imperHil  oode ;  but,  above  all,  Teeires.-*-This'  Rossan  feeing 
gare  them  a  unity  under  the  dominion  of  Charietnasne.  It  sug- 
gested Iheir  umon  under  Lothar ;  nor  was  it  idSaaceA  when  their 
Sederalism  dissolved* 

We  fagave  already  seen  that  no  one  of  the  Christfan  Basilicse  at 
R(»ne  resulted  from  any  adaptation  of  the  civil  structures  of  hea* 
Uienism  to  reUgious  purposes.  The  tohBMmis  fell^  to  rise  in  new 
leealities.  Rome  furnishes  no  .example  of  a  Basilica  preserved  by 
lis  application  lo  Christian  worship.  No  confimiation  is  given  in 
dieaneiettt  capital  to  the  orator's  assertions,  eKulting,  in  -the  pre- 
sence of  Gratian,  at  the  crowds  which  filled  ike  ancient  faaUs  of 
justice,  then,  sa  he  boasts,  resounding  with  hyma  and  upraise ; 
jet  we  can  point  out  one  city  in  which  his  assertions  are  not  a 
rhetorical  phrase,  but  a  truth.  Do  we  seek  fer  the  verification 
of  the  words  of  the  poet-rhetor — Basilica^  oKm  negotiis  plena^ 
nunc  vatis  pro  tua  salute  siLseeptisf  Here  we  find  that  which  at 
Rome  we  search  for  in  vain.  Here  alone  can  we  behold  the  one 
example  of  a  Basilica  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church,  in  which 
you  enter,  and  see  the  Corinthian  capitals  just  displaying  their 
graceful  foliage,  mutilated  and  yet  distinct,  through  the  rude  wall 
which  encircles  them — whilst  the  shaft  of  another,  displaced  and 
broken,  lies  in  gigantic  bulk  before  the  portal  of  the  edifice. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  very  city  in  which  the  poet-rhetor  was  speak- 
ing— for  he  is  Ausonius — and  the  city  is  Treves.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  b^nd  the  Alps  furnished  the 
model  for  the  structures,  which,  rar  more  than  those  of  Rome 
herself,  assisted  in  the  tlevelopment  of  Christian  architecture. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  fate  of  Treves,  that  this  secluded  city, 
on  the  banks  x>f '  the  Moselle,  should  have  been  so  singularly 
influential  in  the  destiny  of  Christianity.  Hence  proceeded 
the  tnbes  who,  after  their  loi^:  and  devious  migrations^  reached 
their  seat  in  ^sia,  where,  as  Galaiians,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  Apostle  :  preserving,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Jevome, 
their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  language.  In  such  a  con- 
nexion of  race — ^such  a  continuance  of  language-^-such  an  adhe- 
rence to  national  institutions,  thus  uniting  the  Galli  of  Asia  with 
their  ancient  kinsmen — do  we  not  disoover  some  of  the  causes 
which  facilitated  the  very  early  and  very  rapid  diffusion  of  Chris- 
iSanity  in  Gaul  ?  Treves  appears  as  a  link  between  the  churches 
of  Polycarp  and  of  Irenasus.  Other  circumstances  exalted  her 
knportance  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.     At  Treves  Jerome 
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studied  and  commented  upon  the  Holy  Scripture; — at  Treves 
Ambrose  was  bom,  amongst  the  greatest,  both  by  his  life  and 
in  his  teaching,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  West;  and  this  character, 
which  events  bestowed  upon  Augusta  Trevirorum,  must  have 
greatly  enhanced  her  influence  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  rendered  her  example  more  prominent,  her  testimony 
more  weighty,  her  precedent  more  commanding. 

Three  several  reconstructions  have  greatly  obscured  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  Roman  Basilica,  which  the  Empress  Helen  converted 
into  the  present  Dam  of  Treves.  That  ite  original  scheme  was 
identical  with  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  at  Rome,  a  vaulted 
hall  supported  by  piers,  is  still  apparent  even  to  the  unin- 
structed  eye.  In  the  days  of  Hincmar  (about  882)  it  yet  retained 
the  mosaics  and  other  ornaments  bestowed  by  her  piety.  But 
about  1010,  one  of  the  columns  having  given  way,  it  was  partly 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Poppo.  Our  plan  shows  the  outline  of 
the  building,  divested  of  the  additions  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 


teenth centuries. f  The  Roman  work  is  less  clearly  apparent  in  the 
present  nave,  a  ;  but  Roman  bricks  abound  in  the  western  apse 
and  its  side  walls,  b  b  :  and  if  it  were  possible,  without  injury,  to 
excavate  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral,  the  Roman  substructure 
would  reappear,  showing  that,  like  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  it  pos- 
sessed a  hemicycle,  or  tribune,  at  either  end.J  This  hemicycle, 
having  been  retained  when  the  Basilica  was  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tianity, gave  the  peculiarity  of  form,  the  double  choir,  by  which 
the  churches,  of  which  the  Dom  of  Treves  is  the  prototype,  are 

t  ****  piers,  ihowing  Roman  work,  and  io  three  of  wbicbrthe  CoriDthian  capitals  of 
the  ancient  columns  are  seen,  a,  a  doorway,  near  which  is  lying  a  fragment  of  a  Roman 
column. 

^  It  if  now  ascertained  that  the  Roman  building  incorporated  in  the  Epiacopal  palace 
at  Treves  is  also  a  Basilica  retaining  apse  and  vaulting. 
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distingaished  firom  alt  others  in  Ckrisiendoin.  UpoDthe  nature 
of  the  vaulting,  we  have  already  remarked.  On  the  exterior,  the 
architectural  arrangement,  including  the  magnificent  apsidal  gal- 
lerj,  was  suggested  by  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  circular 
towers  whidi  ornament  rather  than  defend  the  Porta  Nigra, 
the  Roman  gateway  of  Treves.  By  the  slightest  overlaying  of 
the  pencil,  the  more  perfect  of  these  towers  (as  seen  in  the  view 
of  Mr.  Dawson  Tumer*s  interesting  '  Antiquities  of  Treves  ')  will 
acquire,  from  basement  to  summit,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Teuton  Romanesque  apse,  as  seen  in  the  extreme  northern  ex- 
ample at  Cologne,  and  the  farthest  southern,  annexed  to  the 
Church  of  Pammachius  at  Rome.  IF  any  further  lessons  were 
required  for  the  construction,  they  were  furnished  by  the  vaulting 
of  the  thermae,  the  copies  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Domitian, 
whose  ruins  still  give  to  the  landscape  of  Treves,  amidst  the 
warm  tints  of  its  vine-covered  hills,  that  semblance  of  Italy  which 
constitutes  its  charm. 

Whilst  the  Roman  features  of  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  were 
derived  from  classical  architecture,  the  feature  now  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Christian  Church  was  of  Tramontane  origin. 
Like  the  Oriental  Church  of  the  present  day,  the  primitive  Roman 
Church  abstained  from  the  employment  of  the  bell,  as  the  means 
of  calling  the  faithful  to  their  devotions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
lona  has  preserved  for  us  the  draft  of  the  earliest  Christian  Church, 
so  does  that  mysterious  island  also  first  tell  us  of  the  sound  which 
has  now  become  inseparable  from  our  idea  of  the  house  of  prayer. 
The  life  of  St.  Columba  {ob.  598)  seems  the  earliest  testimony 
which  can  be  quoted,  as  showing  the  adoption  of  this  us^e ;  and 
the  narrative  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Maximin  shows  that  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Gaul.  No  certain  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  bell-towers  of  Germany,  but  they  follow  the  line  of  ter- 
ritory most  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  missionaries  from 
the  British  Islands — Boniface  at  Mayence,  St.  Gall  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  Alpine  valleys.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  the 
bell  sounds  sweetest  amidst  the  mountains,  where  the  tones,  re- 
echoed and  mellowed,  acquire  harmony  elsewhere  unknown.  As 
jGur  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  within  Uie  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  structure  of  the  church  became  permanently 
united  to  the  bell-tower.  * 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  expansion,  throughout 
Gaul  and  Germany,  of  the  Treviran  tjrpe.  But,  amongst  the 
group  of  double-apsidal  churches,  four  may  be  here  noticed. 
Bamberg  exhibits  the  double  apse  in  the  circular  form.  I  n  Bothen" 
berg  the  eastern  choir  takes  the  shape  of  an  octagon.  Maintz 
is  more  complicated,  and  partakes  of  St  Peter's  or  St.  John 

Lateran  : 
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Lateran:  whilst  in  Loach  wtt  hare  the  addkimial  feature  o£  the 
atrium,  the  onlt/  example  liow  existing  &a%  of  Itdj.  The  atrium^ 
A,  is  at  the  west  end ;  th^  apse,  B,  which  it  indosesi  coiittiM 
the  fomider^s  tomK  The  transept  C,  and  the  triple  apsides,  D9 
E»  and  F,  r^uh  frcfSA  «  ODmfaiiiation  of  Treves  with  St  Peter'aot 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  San'  Pietro  ad  Vincuta  al  Rome. 


The  double  apse,  however,  was  Hot  generally  adopted^  We 
t)elieve  it  may  be  connected  with  certain  ^turgfcal  pecirtiaritie»-i 
We  are  not  aware  f&at  it  can  be  fotmd  oat  of  the  EoelevisM* 
tical  Provinces  before  Aoticed.  In  other  places  we  revert  to  plans 
more  analogous  to  the  usual  type  of  the  Bastliea>  cburi^hes  wilb  a 
i^ngle  stpse,  though  varied  by  local  circumstan^Sk  Cologne,  as 
^^Hi.  is  well  ktiown,  aboutids  with  examples.  In  the 
^fl/^3^^  Apostdn  Kirchet  att  apse  with  circular-termiiiated 
^^^^J^  transepts,  shows  the  flexibility  which  the  ^rariatiM 
^^  ♦^  may  be  made  to  assume;  but  the  towers  and  the 
apsidal  gallery  are  almost  unrversaL 

We  doubt  whether  xht  crffciform  shape  was  really 

^^_^^     more,  in  its  Origin,  than  the  expansion  of  the  upper 

*  Y^'     teansept  of  the  civil  Basilica.    The  indaence  ot  the 

[  }         Basilica  ty]>e  in  England  cannot  be  here  diseussed. 

The  Roman  and  the  Ttemran  modela  e^pnallj  seem 

to  have  bad  their  share.     Nm'wieh  partieipates  m 

both.     Julius  Ceesar  8  Chapel  in  the  Tower  of  Lem-* 

don  would  have  been  a  Basilica,  if  Gundulphv  the 

ecclesiastical  architect,  had  not  been  compelAed  to 

compress  the  sanctusiry  within  the  walla  of  the  Don^ 

geon.      Compound  shafts  were  inadmissible  in  so 

small  a  building :  hence  the  masay  bearing-pien^ 

The  TevttoniC'Rcmtanmqm  was  brought  into  Italy 

i^JWrfLwid^.  by  the  unity  erf  government/  oonaeqpiietit  upon  the  aB«* 

nexation 
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nezation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  Germamc  portion  of 
the  empire.  These  relations  preceded  the  creation  of  Lotha<- 
ringia,  and  subsisted  after  its  fall.  Can  any  building  in  the  pro<> 
par  style  of  the  Teutonic- Romanesque,  as  diittingixished  from  the 
Romanesque  of  the  Basilica,  be  found  in  Italy  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire?  We  cannot  Tredlly  trace  any  of  its 
features  before  that  period.  What^  will  it  be  replied,  have  we 
not  the  ptUace  of  Theodoric  tlie  Ostrogoth,  at  Havenna  ?  But 
this  remarkable  building  is  bestowed  upon  Theodoric  by  the 
same  traditionaiy  bcnnty  which  has  given  to  King  John  —  no 
one  can  tell  why  or  wherefore — so  many  palaces  and  castles  in 
every  part  of  England.  II  Hi  Beremgario  in  Lombai^  equally 
danns  such  honoors,  though  rivalled  by  Theodolinda:  whilst 
every  ancient  castle  in  Switserland  honours  Bertha  ofBuryundy 
as  ite  foundress^  A  comparison  of  Theodoric  s  apocryphal  palace 
with  his  authentic  sepulchre  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question : 
the  tomb,  in  strict  accordance  with  his  taste,  exhibits  classii:al 
grandeur  and  feeling ;  the  palace  is  Teutonic  in  every  line. 

Possibly  the  Teutonic-Romanesque  was  brought  into  Italy  by 
Z,aui*  le  DAormaire,  for  before  his  reign^  aa  we  have  observed,  no 
instance  can  be  found  in  which  it  is  exemplified.     The  ehurch  of 
St.  Caetor  at  Coblentz  furnishes  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
types  of  this  style^  and  must  be  full  in  the  memory  of  every 
tourist.     The  structure  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  Louis,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  under  his  immediate  superintendence.     When  he 
visited  his  Italian  dominions,  Pavia  was  his  favourite  place   of 
residence ;  and  at  Pavia  we  find  a  group  of  churches,  faithful 
copies  of  the  Dotm  of  the   Moselle   and    Rhine.      Three  of 
ihese--^&i»  JUicheh^  San  Pietro  in  cido  cT  oro,  and  San  Teodoro, 
all  figured   by   Ms.    Knight    (plales  xv*    and 
xvi.)r---*stiill  subsist:  until  the  revolution,  there 
were  many  more.     The  small  remains  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  show  that  it  was  in  the  same 
style.     Pavia  was  miserably  desolated   by  the 
sacrilegious,  spoliations  of  Joseph  and  of  the 
French,  and  still  suffers  from  the  apathy  of  its 
present  inhabitants.    San  Pietro  in  cielo  d*  oro» 
the  burial-*place  of  Boethius,  was  sacked  and 
f^ted  by  the  French ;  but  the  shell  of  the  8uiMi«&«ie. 

buildings  of  wiuch  a  considerable  portion  is  still 
•tiMMling^  might  have  beeo»  and  perhapa  might  be,  preserved. 
Yet»  only  last,  year,  the  autherities  donolished  a  considerabLe 
portion  of  the  north  aisle,  in  order  to  save  tJbe  expense  of  the 
repairs  by  which  it  might  have  been  preserved.  The  interior  was 
richly  covered  with  fiescpes,  .wbicb>  like  the  rest  of  die  slrticture^ 
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are  abandoned  to  decay.  The  plan  of  San  Michele,  though 
bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Roman  Basilicas,  is  far  more  de- 
cidedly cruciform. 

AH  these  churches  exhibit  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Teutonic- Romanesque ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  them 
the  copies  of  Treves,  deduced  through  Coblentz.  Even  in  those 
few  specimens,  we  find  the  slight  variations  which  give  pecmliarity 
to  the  different  churches  on  the  Rhine,  without  destroying  the 
general  uniformity.  Yet,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  un- 
willing to  postpone  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Treviran 
style.  The  intimate  connexion  between  Italy  and  the  Rheingau 
still  continued ;  and  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  arguments 
by  which  this  Italian  species  of  the  Teutonic-Romanesque  genus 
has  been  assigned  to  a  much  later  age. 

Only  one  example  more  can  be  noticed,  Sant*  Ambrogio  at 
Milan  (Knight,  plate  xxiv.)  : — 

*  This  building  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages.  Constructed  on  the  usual  plan  of  the  Latin  Basilicas,  it  is 
of  noble  dimensions,  and,  though  of  a  ponderous  character,  is  free  from 
the  monstrous  imagery  with  which  the  churches  of  the  eighth  century 
were  usually  disfigured. 

^  In  this  church,  as  at  Sta.  Agnese  at  Rome,  there  are  galleries,  and 
windows  above  the  galleries.  San  Ambrogio  was  thoroughly  repaired 
by  Archbishop  Oberto,  and  his  successor,  Philip,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  on  which  occasion  the  original  style  of  the  building 
appears  to  have  been  preserved ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  when  the 
church  was  again  repaired  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  At 
the  time  of  the  second  reparation  the  pointed  arches  were  introduced.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  is  the 
^  magnificent  atrium  A,  full  as  large  as  the  nave  of 
M  the  church.    Here  we  feel  the  influence  of  Rome ; 
Q  and  the  general  plan  of  the  building  shows  the  re- 
spect which  was  constantly  commanded  by  the  Apoe* 
tolic  Basilica,  and  yet  modified  by  Teutonic  feeling, 
jto  •    «  M  ^^  ^^^  abandon  the  Romanesque  for  its  great 

A  *    *  M     development.      Bunsen    adopts  a  theory   similar 
"t^TT^^     to   that  suggested  by  a  reviewer  of  Mr.  Knight's 
*  Sicilian  Antiquities  *   in  a  contemporary  journal 
{Ed,  Rev.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  95).      Gothic  architecture 
was  not  the  result  of  an  accidental  development 
of  art,   of  obscure  masons  and  labourers  of  the 
Bua  Ambrogio.     trowcl  and  mallet  advancing  and  halting  in  their 
attempts,  until  the  work  started  into  perfection; 
but  the  creation  of  the  genius  of  some  one  great  master,  employing 
the  forms  and  availing  himself  of  the  ideas  existing  in  or  sug* 
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gested  by  the  edifices  of  hit  age,  but  who  ocnabiiied  tliem  with 
that  power  which  constitutes  originality.  He  cast  the  Gothic 
style  at  one  jet,  with  all  its  peculiarities. 

In  what  school  was  he  trained?  Evidence,  we  beliere,  exists^ 
enabling  us  to  conjecture  the  individuals  under  whose  influence 
the  talent  of  the  Protogoth  was  fostered;  but  if  we  can  guess 
at  the  teachers,  we  are  denied  the  name  of  the  disciple.  Like 
so  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind — for  he  was  a  benefactor 
who  provided  for  future  generations  the  hallowed  glory  of  the 
sanctuary — he  will  probably  always  remain  concealed. 

In  the  continental  Gothic,  the  main  idea  of  the  Basilica  was 
consistently  maintained.      Compound   shafts  became    clustered 
columns :  ascending  with  increasing  boldness,  the  vaulting  rose 
amidst  the  pointed  arches — but  the  main  type  continued   un- 
chuiged.     Each  region,  however,  had  some  peculiarities.     Berne 
and  Lausanne  may  be  compared  with  Ara- 
coeli  or  St.  John  Lateran  for  their  plans,      •ft* 
Both  have  the  apse,  but  Lausanne  the  tran-  V-l     L-^ 
sept,  copied  from  the  Augustaa  Basilica.  " '  *    ^  t" 
Although  Rome  did  not  adopt  the  Teutonic  " '  * 
or  Gothic  style,  still  she  constantly  in-  "  [  ^ 
fluenced  her  daughters.     But  the  changes  . ,  ^ 
in  Liturgical  usages  naturally  affected  the  . ,  « 
buildings  in  which  the  rites  were  to  be  -f  « 
celebrated.      The  multiplication  of  altars 
necessitated   a   multiplication  of  chapels: 
hence  the  magnificent  plan  of  Cologne, 
which  exhibits  a  crown  of  chapels  surrounding        jf^'V 
the  apse  of  the  Roman  Basilica.     The  plan  is       Jc  ***^  3. 
very  remarkable,  for  Pisa  was  evidently  in  the       FI !    lA 
arc^tect's  mind.     In  England,  our  Gothic  archi-  4^«  •    •  ''^ 
tects  rejected  the  apse  almost  unanimously ;  at  *****   ••••y 
least  we  cannot  recollect  more  than  one  unequi- 
vocal   example    to    the  contrary — ^Westminster 
Abbey.      In  other  cases,  allowing  for  interpo- 
lations, and  for  the  prolongation  by  the  building 
affectedly  (and  often  erroneously)  cdled  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  the  east  end  of  our  Gothic  churches  ter- 
minates in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  national 
form  of  our  choir  and  presbytery  was  rectangular, 
apsidal  form  prevails  in  all  the  Gothic  churches:  we  doubt  if 
more  than  cne  example  can  be  found  of  a  rectangular  termi- 
nation ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  importance  of  marking  this 
contrast. 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  the  very  important  discovery,  that  Gothic 
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arcbitectare  was  mttodmmdmto  IMyfivm  England,  The  Eag« 
lish  imveller  wka  enters  the  clMirch.fii£  /Sane'  Andrea  a*  Verodli^ 
will  at  once  be  surprised  at  beboldinf  oa  odUfice  lepeatmg  tha 
most  fasiiliur  faaittfea •  of  the  «tyle«  t»  whiah  the  nama  of  mrly 
Bngiiih  has  been.  a|iplied.  Tha  pka  of  Sant*  Andrea  ia  entiral j 
Eng^iab:  pronaoAcedaad  decided  oruciforin.ttaiiaapai;  astnight#' 
liaed  rectaof  ulaa  choir ;  lancet  wiodowa,  anpported  by  tall  de* 
tacbed  pillars;  simple^ibliaged  capitals;  the  piaux  gtoined  loof* 
There  i»  somewfaal  o£  a  foreiga  accent,  if  we  may  use  the  ex« 
pression^  appamoty  if  yea  desely  examiiie  the  details;  yet^  in 
spite  of  this  foveigA  accenty  yvo  might  almost  suppose  yourself  at 
Salisbury.     (See  Knigitt  vol.  iL  pl>  xriii.) 

If  the  tianrriler  inquina  who  was  the  foenctav  ef  this  mag« 
nificent  struotare,  he  will  hear  a  name  which  often  oceocs  in  tha 
pages  of  Matthew  Paris.  It  is  that  of  the  Lsgale,  Cardinal  Wala« 
or  Gua1a»  who  appears  aaan  infloential  statesman  in  English  affairs 
daring  the  eventfol  perioil  of  die  last  years  of  John  and  the  acoea* 
sion  of  Heiiry  lit.)  When  it  seemed  aa  if  the  orown  of  England 
might  be  transferred  to  a.  foretga  dynasty, 

Guala  Biochiere,  bora  of  a  diatkigoisbed  family^  was  raised  to 
the  purple  by  Innocent  II I^  and  dispatched  by  )mk  as  legate  to 
France  in  1l^^.  .  In  1215  the  canUnal  was  again  seni  to  Fsaaoe^ 
when  Innocent  i«Md  his  influence  to  dissua^  Philip  the  Faar 
from  attempting  the  oonqnest  oi  England.  For  tins  purpose 
Quale  crossed  o^r  with  Louis,  .the  bettev  to  oppose  hini.  In 
England  Gruala  strenuooriy  asmportedJohn  with  all  his  inflinenee^ 
cursing  the  French  priaoe  ana  Stephen  Langton  with  bell,  bocdt* 
and  candle. 

CHi  Uie  death  ef  King  Jehn,  Guala.  took  an  active  pari  in  lite 
great  council  of  Giooceatsr,  and  mainly  assisted  in  cstdblishiaf 
'the  claims  of  Henry  IlL  The  gmtitiide  ef  the  new  monarch 
bestowed  upon  Gnabc  imMlspeeleraieaa^  and  amongst  elher  bene»« 
6ces  the  priory  of  St,  Andrew  at  Chester.  The  object  ef  hie 
mission  being  successfoUj  aceeflvpUsfaed  by  the  cessatioo  of  has* 
tiUties,  Guala  returned  to  his  natke  oity>  where>  founcKng  a  Col* 
legiate  Church,  he  dedicated  the  new  stauetuse  to  St.  Andrew^ 
doubtless  with  refaKcnce  lo  hia  Englirii  bcaefie&  Gnola  employed 
as  his  architect  a  Fsench  eocle«aatic>  Themaa,  wha  afterwM-ds 
became  the  first  abbot  of  the  convent;  but  the  style  ia  so-  tsuly 
English,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  doubt  that  tha  weiridng  dra^iringa 
wele  bmnghtrfinmi  Enghndk  Uponthia  point  the  knem  of  the 
dienr  is  condnairvi  ■ 

Gnola,  mixed  aa  he  moat  have  been  with  variaua  daasea  of 

society  in  Ei^land,  had  evidently  acquired  strong  English  fadings* 

He  makes  many  befneaas  iahaa.wiU  in  ttertingey^  whicbhe  pos- 

^  sessed 
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bellowed  by  hitn  nffcm  Iris  foundation  v  atid  «  notfl 
cwrioftB  and  importetil  edUcA<m  bl  Aidfto^SttOft 
pomfy,  nonr  hv  the  Cttthedml  lifor^y  df  Vere^lft^ 
and  <>f  whioh  the  chief  p)«ciPf  die  nieirieat  kgetid 
of  Si.  AndrM,  i»  ttbduf  to  km  published  by  Mr. 
Kettibi>«^-*reg|itoy  inchout'  dbtfbl,  hotii  the  coUee^ 
tion  trfiicb  Ouaia  had  fermed.t  lil«|l 

Upun  t^e  htitory  of  Cratbi^  ardHteetare  ki  Italy 
we  huw  towdied  slifthiiy  in  a  former  article  {Qaart.  v^o^. 
Jteir.,  T«4.  Ixi.  p..  93c2).  Perbiipf  we  inay  remine 
the  aobject  upon  some  subsequent  o|iii>ortiitiity.  At  pretenl^  we 
cad  only  iiickt%e^  <m«rselves  in  tlM  rtmutiscenoeff  which-  Mr. 
Knight  affords^  He  gives  »  Sfiendid  group  of  Gothic  chotchevc 
•*^CM(mtMih  Mttf  Mftan,  bHhevto  ioedited  (vel.  ii.,  ptase  iv;)( 
Atmm  (plate»mr  and  «z,);  Sant*  Antmnh  of  PaAia  (ptete 
zzi.) ;  Sienna  (plurte  ytsAt.) }  the  splendid  front  of  OrviHo  (place 
«tv.)$  our  favoarite  Dvbmo  of  Florentm  (pisittf  xxvii«),  Sari 
Lorenzo  at  Genoa  Qfrfafe^  nxiii/);  the  bea«(tfol  sbrme^for 
sttcfar  it  is-'^of  SanOn  Mkria  dMm  Spina  at  Pisa,  (plastt  uxiiL) ; 
and  lastly,  the  Dwmo  of  Mibm  (ptatoa  XKirii.  and  xufiii.); 
— a  md\  cbosew  saleotiott,  aad  fschiMiiiig,  within  a  maaage«> 
able*  coai^ias%  most  of  die  peouKarities  of  the  Iwiiaa  Godde 
style. 

*  From  the  raflDaaceof  dassiosti  associations/  says  Mr.  Kniffai, 
'dtier  Gothic  style  ia  Italy  became  and  tvmained  wixlelj  difere^t 
frwB  that-of  the  North/  True;  has  it  acquired  a  beaaty  af  its 
own.  Many  peculiarities  were  evidently  occasioned  by  the  skilfal 
adaptation  ol  the  medela  famished  by  England  and  Piaao^  aiid» 
above  aU,  by  Genaaf^^  to  the  pradacia  of  Italian  quanrias-aad 
the  brightness  of  Italian  skies.  Thus^  the  prbfusaon  of  ridi 
mavbies  encoutagad  the  ardntecta  to  adapt  the  exMnwL  inlayings 
of  various  cdours^'which  produce  thw  same  dEsot  in  the  mass  as 
the  lightand  shade  of  deeply*cat  awwhiiiiga.  The  windows  became 
narrower,  the  roof  more  depressed^-^be  elevation  whidi  cast  off 
the  hekvy  snows  oi  the  North  hdnp  needkas  in  a  more  genial 
<dtnipe.  The  iaiitatfott  of  Rooran  venMuas  had»  as  Mr.  Knight 
observes^  msudi  efiect|  but  this  was  principally  through  the 
seoondary  medium  of  die  models  fvom>  which  they  bad  been  copied 
in  the  earlier  agce  of  Chsistianity.  * 

Another  canse  was  the  inftaenoe  of  iecal  pnpossessicns;  In^ 
dividuality,  home^love,  the  pride  of  nationality  on  so  snail  a  scale 
as  to  bo  a  domeftic  and  hoaachefal  sentiment'--^  those  feelings 
which  we  now  term  narrow^miaded  pra^oAeas^Ni^tfaase  weia  the 
real  lifehsptiAgs  of  Italy^  whence  has  naoaikl  vigoav  arcaar    I»  the 
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same  manner  as  each  region  possessed  its  own  dialects  to  which 
the  people  adhered  with  pride,  as  the  token  of  their  personaUtj 
and  ideality,  so  did  each  citj,  or  patria,  produce  its  own  school 
of  art  Yet  there  was  a  still  deeper  source  of  diversity.  There 
were  schools  within  schools,  severed  from  each  other  in  the  doc- 
trine of  arty  by  different,  if  not  antagonist,  principles.  Mr.  Willis 
observes — '  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  own  age,  which  is  to 
imitate  every  style  of  architecture  that  can  be  found  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that,  in  any  given  period  and 
place^  our  forefathers  admitted  but  of  one  style,  which  was  used 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  during  its  prevalence. 
After  enduring  for  about  a  century,  this  style  gradually  gives  way 
and  another  makes  its  appearance,  which  in  turn  assumes  the  same 
exclusive  privilege.' — We  never  quote  Mr.  Willis  but  with  the  great* 
est  respect ;  but  this  observation,  admissible  with  some  qualifica* 
tions  in  England,  but  hardly  correct  with  respect  to  France  or 
Scotland,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  Germany  and  Italy,  where  you 
constantly  observe  several  concurrent  schools.  In  Lombardy,  the 
architects  adhered  to  the  Romanesque  style  with  a  species  of  re- 
ligious sentiment.  Of  this  feeling,  Vercelli  afibrds  a  singular  ex-> 
emplification.  After  the  death  of  Guala,  the  architects.of  Vercelli 
fell  back  upon  the  Romanesque ;  they  completed  the  fa^e  in 
this  style,  and  added  Teutonic  towers  and  an  atrium  (marked  A 
on  the  plan),  copied  from  Sant'  Ambrogio.  So  at  Pavia.  The 
Romanesque  forces  its  way  amidst  the  Gothic  and  renaissance  of 
the  Certosa,  giving  singular  variety,  without  in  the  least  detracting 
from  the  charm  of  that  building,  in  which  the  beauty  of  holiness 
is  so  eminently  displayed.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  to  find,  in 
Santa  Maria  presso  San*  Celso,  at  Milan,  built  by  Bramante,  an 
atrium  which,  though  classical  Italian  in  its  details,  is  completely 
Romanesque  in  arrangement. 

The  Duomo  at  Milan  is  a  transplantation  from   Germany. 
Raised  by  the  freemasons  of  the  lodges  of  Stras- 
jh-^^        burg,  this  grand  conception  bears  the  same  rela- 
?t  •*" •  tt«      ^^^^  ^  ^^^  prototype  of  Cologne  or  Strasburg,  as 
V^l  I  rrE     ^^®  double  rose  bears  to  the  single  rose.     It  is  the 
(•••"•••f     same  plant,  but  rendered  more  beautiful  by  trans* 
Bt|  1 1   !  t  f"      plantation  to  a  richer  soil,  and  beneath  a  brighter 
ray.     The  effect  of  the  transplantation  has  been 
to  expand  the  flower  and  to  increase  its  luxu- 
riance, but  the  original  generic  character  remains 
unchanged.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  bears 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  Cologne,  except  in 
the  apse,  from  which  the  coronal  of  chapels  has  disappeared.   The 
Ambrosian  rite,  not  altered  in  that  respect  till  the  days  of  San' 
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Carlo  Borromeo,  admitted  but  of  one  altar  ;  hence,  in  devising  the 
plan^  the  simplicity  of  the  apse  of  the  ancient  Basilica  was  re- 
stored, though  in  a  polygonal  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  the  ^  Gotico-Tedesco  *  in  Italy,  was  concurrent  with 
that  great  revival  of  the  classical  style  of  which  Brunelleschi 
was  the  instrument  We  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion  (vol. 
Ixvi.,  p.  340),  that  the  problem  which  Brunelleschi  had  to  solve,  was 
to  retain  the  character  which  the  rites  and  traditions  of  the  Spiritual 
Church  required  in  the  material  Church,  and  yet  to  unite  the  strict 
ecclesiastical  character  with  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  which 
could  be  borrowed  from  Roman  art  This  revival,  however,  was 
beyond  the  purview  of  Mr.  Knight's  work,  and  he  confines  himself 
to  one  example,  possessing,  however,  such  singular  beauty,  even 
in  its  incomplete  state,  as  fully  to  justify  the  distinction  he  has  as- 
signed to  it.  It  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini  (vol.  ii. 
plate  xli.),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  satisfactory  examples  of  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  style.  It  was  erected  by  Sigismund,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Malatestas,  who  had  ruled  over  Rimini 
for  a  long  series  of  years. 

In  his  declining  age  Sigismund  formed  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
church,  which  should  be  the  mausoleum  not  only  of  his  own 
family,  but  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions — the  poets,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  artists  who  had  enjoyed  his  patronage— 
that  those  who  had  been  his  companions  during  life  might  be 
united  to  him  in  their  sepulture.  For  this  purpose  Sigismund 
commenced  the  church;  and  the  architect  whom  he  employed 
adopted  the  Gothic  style.  When  the  building,  however,  was  far 
advanced,  it  should  seem  that  some  of  the  artists,  or  literati, 
patronised  by  Sigismund,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  clas- 
sical style,  then  arising  in  Florence  under  the  great  master 
Brunelleschi.  With  this  intent  Sigismund  sent  for  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  the  Raphael  of  Italian  architecture,  who,  when  he  surveyed 
the  building,  found  that  he  had  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
to  accomplish.  He  recommended  that  the  interior  of  the  building 
should  continue  unaltered,  but  that  the  exterior  should  be  com- 
pleted in  what  may  be  termed  a  classical  style.  This  he  accom- 
plished with  extraordinary  power,  exhibiting,  perhaps,  a  more 
complete  appreciation  of  classical  antiquity  than  even  Brunelleschi 
himself. 

*From  the  construction  of  San'  Francesco  di  Rimini,'  says  Mr. 
Knight, '  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  classical  style.  Here,  then, 
this  work  comes  to  a  natural  end,  its  scope  being  limited  to  the  interval 
between  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Italy.  The  treasures  of  both  had 
been  already  given  to  the  world,  but  in  Italy — enriched  more  than  any 
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«lher  owntrj^  4*  wiibthe  c^ioejM;  ftflbi  of  wi^at%  to  wiA  tte  mo^t 
numerous  jiiul  fplendid  productuniB  of  «rt*-thec«  appeared  to  be  » 
third  harvest,  well  worth  the  reaping,  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  early 
Christinnity  and  in  that  of  t(ie  middle  ages;  monuments  of  the  past 
which,  if  not  the  fittest  objects  of  imitation,  neTerthelesa  deserve  to  be 
recorded^  and  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  interest.  It  was  on  th^ 
spot  Ifhat  the  idea  of  this  attempt  was  first  conceived.  It  was  on  the 
spot  that  the  imdertakin^  was  commenced.  The  prosecution  of  it  has 
extended  kaelf  over  several  years ;  but  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
tusk  has  beea  ssftisfactonly  executed,  that  a  gap  in  the  history  of  arcbi- 
liBCtDve  kas  been  iiUed  «p,  itt  kbours  of  the  author  wiU  have  been 
abwwliti^f  f^mirded.' 


There  »re  few  branches  of  inquiry,  whether  material  or  inteU 
lectualr^and  architecture  po^nects  itself  with  either — w|iich  o^ 
be  soundly  investigated  except  according  to  the  course  wl^icb 
Michael  Angelo  employed.  He  b^gao  bis  sketches  by  drawing 
the  9keleton,  oonsidering  the  position  «fid  beariqg  of  every 
bone — the  skeleton  he  then  covered  with  the  layer  of  mi|scles, 
in  which  the  force  of  the  body  re^defiy — l94tly#  ^y  tint  and 
colour,  he  delineated  the  frame  in  full  vitality.  We  have, 
therefore,  on  the  present  ocoaaion  displiiyeid,  as  far^as  we  coufil, 
the  fhel^anji  of  eccleaastical  architecture.  We  have  dealt  wkh 
the  ^y  booea.  Form  and  colour  mjsy  perhaps  be  disciaased 
hereafter.  The  further  development  of  Christian  architecture — • 
which  proceeded  until  it  produced  some  of  the  grentatt  exertiona 
pj  the  talents  lent  to  maokind — ^waa.  most  intinately  connected 
with  the  prqgresa  of  opinion  and  the  insUtutions  of  society; 
Theae  influences  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  con- 
trolled by  circumstances  which  bamau  intelligence  can  neither 
fjPiresee  nor  direct;  the  infinite  complexity  of  affairs  being  ae 
much  beyond  the  direction  of  maa*s  policy,  as  the  poodoction 
oi  genius  is  beyond  his  power.  AU  human  talent  is  the  free  gif^ 
of  God^  entrusted  by  His  paiiicnlar  Prpvidenoe.  Ho  teaching* 
no  schooling,  jao  patronage*  xto  ac^demy^  no  univernty,  can 
produce  the  inspiration.  No  human  instruction  could  have 
organized  the  'seeing  eye'  of  Raphael — it  waa  an  iodividnal 
and  pariicular  gift.;  no  human  instruotion  could  have  (^g^nized 
the  '  hearing  ear '  of  Pergolesi — it  was  an  individual  and  par-^ 
ticular  gift.  All  the  individuals  who  change  and  rule  the  for- 
tunes or  opinuMis  of  the  world — the  heroes  of  mankifid,  aooerd- 
ing  to  an  expreasion  which  we  ejnploy  and  condemn — are  par-^ 
ticular  departures  from  the  general  law  by  which  Divine  Provi^ 
dence  ri^ulat^a  the  humaa  jniod ;  (qt,  unless  anspended  fay  His 
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average  umfbrmitj.  Such  an  kUellecl  a»  ibH^oS  Newikm*  im«m 
much  a  deviation  from  the  orcUnarf  co«we  of  oaturei  a9  the  hk4Ai 
would  now  be  of  oa  infant  who  abould  f^iow  .to  ibe  rsise  of  a  gHUpf , 
or  whose  existence  should  be  preJonged  lo  aaiediluvian  knsevjity. 
According  to  tbeaocuttomed  order  of  tbingi,  the  fields  cullivated 
by  human  intdlect  are  fertilized  b?  tbe-.riJU  flpwiag  in  Ibe  <^mi*- 
nels  worn  bjr  usage  and  babk,  until  a  new  ^UB^mafinvtmtkmwd 
instruction  results  from  the  appointed  te«icher«.  Man's  band  msgr 
be  permitted  to  rive  the  ipck;  but  ihe  fountain  which  gushes  fwrth 
proceeds  £rom  the  watecs  abovie  the  heavensu 


Art.  IV. — Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  First 
Earl  {fMcdmnbury^  conAainimff  an  Aeeewnt  ^Us  Missions  to 
the  Courts  of  Madrid,  Frederick  the  Oreai^  (jatkerine  IL,  and 
the  Hague;  and  tf  Ms  special  Misshns  to  Beriin,  Brtmswickf 

.  smd  the  French  IbpMic,  Edited  by  his  Crandaoa,  the  Hiird 
EarL     Vols.  IlL  and  lY.     London.     1M4. 

TOWARDS  the  condnsioa  of  our  secant  notice  of  4he  twa 
first  vcJiumes  of  this  series*  we  said*—'  t»e  wupposfi  that  a 
furtksT  publication  is  intended,  which  perhaps  has  been  postp<med 
from  considerations  tf  delicacy  towards  persons  ,stiU  iimng.*  We 
find,  however,  that  we  wer«  mistaken  in  supposing, that  tb?re  was 
any  delicacy  in  ihe. case— the  postponement  seems  to  have  bean 
but  another  instance  of  the  practice  whkh  has  .of  late  grown  up 
of  bringing  out  in  livraisons  works  whidi  might  ss  well,  far  m^fH 
we  see,  hav«  been  brought  out  at  once.  We  may  heiseafter  have 
occasion  to  make  'some  observations  on  the  effect  of  thk  system, 
but  we  notioe  it  ton  this  pccasion  onfy  because  it  led  us  into  ex« 
pectations  which  have  been  disappointed,  and  has  obliged  ns  ^ 
divide  into  two  aiticles  a  subject  which  we  should  rather,  «n  ae* 
count  of  some  principles  whAch  it  iai«»lves,  have  discussed  in 


It  these  latter  nFolumesi^  Lord  MalmeBburys  diaries  and. car* 
respoadance  were  lo  be  published  in  our  day,  th^  must  natursUy 
have  excited  con8ide]:al]de  surpriae  in  the  public  mind,  and  havB 
raised — ^in  addition  to  the  so^^estion  which  we  made  as  to  the 
respect  due  to  private  feelings^^the  more  important  question  as  to 
the  right  of  a  public  minister  ox  his  repres«;itative  to  publish*  st 
bis  private  pleasure  and  for  his  private  objecta^  .documents  or 
information  obtained  .in  his  publio  chamucter  aad  in  ^he^cecation 
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iMuty  thing»  wlii»hii(mgbl  tiot,  w^  tbitlkino  iiat^  be«n  ptiBlisbM  W 
ptflt  ^  tte  mfficial  pp'crren  privtfte  corre^poiMkuceof '«i  ^VMi' 
ItriniitM?  'butiaftihey  related  ^o^liljv  eompmtiv^l/remiote'/siiS  ti^ 
lHt6r0»tt<f<ir  the  Riott  {ton  'obsol^tei  ottd*  M  we  'i>r^suined  -Qgi^^ 
neouslj  it  seeitift)  tfaal  a  Aitf^reet  ^Mse  'v^m  mcidelbr  the  paifpoiitf 
Mrptm^baik^  any ^conipkaiiitS' either  publie  <>r  pi*ivftte^  i>f  <  tcxy  i(ear 
aniafit>]mch  4o  ow  dwa  tkne^^  we  fcfrbum  raising  a  questioil* 
irfaielii  Might  seuki  itwidiouft>  (and  *whioh  ibk  godd  sense  and  deli^* 
cate3f>qr  the  hpbleiBdiMirilnaiaetf  aj^eated^ta  ^emt;  hni,  aA'vW 
appetite  of  the  public  for  these  revelations^  and  the  profits' 
]i)n»iptefl ;  libebaUty  oF  doie  pojBWdssors '  of  sifedk  doctunents*  '•  aebm, 
rapidij^  iaoreasing)  wcifeel  it:  oar  dutyto  offememe  observatiolft^ 
odia  subject  of,  «s  it  seems  to  us^soliie  imv^lty  and  considerable!^ 
importanee.  ..  ,     .  •  •    ■'' 

;;  We«mi»t  begin  iny  statiiig  that'diese  iroldfioes  oenlmn' matters' 
so  various  as  tof  be  alt  first  sigtohafdlj  vedueible  lo  any  omnmotl' 
lule  as'to  the  right  or  propnety  of  'thejr  publication. '  We  hAve, 
1.  Tbe^MrdinaryoffidAVdespaichep  and  oDmmunieations  Mtwei^' 
the  .minister  aad  hiaowaoomrt^  and  d|ait  to  which  be  was  aeitreH 
dited,  ^.  The  more  secret  and  confidential  correspondence/ 
wluch  «nder  the  fimn  andstyle  of  prmite  letters  are  essentially' 
dffioiah  and  affect  in  the  highest  d^pree  the-  ptiblic  interests: '  3. 
Mi9iilM»aBda»  minutes  of  coniferences,  or  conversations,  dLnd  int^Ui^ 
gence,  collected  in^e  ministerial  charaicter^'and  for  the  pnrposesi 
eCt'the  mission.  4.  Extracts  of  Diaries  which  Lord  Mahnesbarf ' 
seisms  to  hare  kept-  with  great  assiduity  al|  through  his  Ufe,  and  <JP 
whieh>  dnriag  the  pieviods  of  his  public  employment,  all  the' most 
essential  portions  rdate  to  his  ministerisd  duties,  and  are  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  k>g**b<x)k  of  bis  official  and  in  some  degree  of  his 
personal  proceedings  :-*<-the  Ciyttrth  volume  is  almost  wholly  c<Hn^ 
posed  of  extracts  from  the  Diary  from  1801  to  1808,  when  Lord' 
M almesbury  was  residing  in  Loiadon  in  the  centre  of  an  extensivl^ 
political  acquaintance^  and  keeping  very  copious  notes  of  the: 
political  news. and  oecurrences  of  the  day.  '       .     \ 

Of  tfaeae  classes .  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  %h^ 
three  first  may  be  considered  as  bek>nging  to  the  same  category/ 
4iid  .as  subject  to  whatever  custom  or  rule  of  law  may  exist  as  to 
the  antagonist  rights  of  the  Crown>  and  one  of  its  official  agents; 
oreY  'the  doeuments  coimeeted  with  the  agency.  The  question 
on  the  Diaries  ia  ralher  more  complicated,  from  the  diffictiH]f 
of  distinguishing  how  lar  papers  of  such  a  mixed  character  can' 
be  classed  as  public  or  private*  But  the  difficulQr  is  more  super-^ 
fici|ilthan.3real;  onibeone  band>.no.one  caapretend  that  Lor^* 
/..  '  .  "Melmesb«ry*s 
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Malmesbory's  represenlative  had  not  a  legal  right  over  his  privaU 
diaries ;  those,  for  instance,  kept  when  he  was  out  of  office ;  but 
on  the  other  il  may,  we  think,  be  doubted  whether  such  a  right 
extends  to  a  journal  like,  for  instance,  that  kept  during  his  missioii 
to  Brunswick,  which  is  really  a  history  of  the  mission— -containing 
scarcely  one  word  or  fact  that  had  not  a  direct  relation  to  it,  and 
which  but  for  the  mission  could  have  had  no  existence. 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the«moment  all  question  of  discretion  and 
delicacy,  and  regarding  only  the  strictness  of  law,  we  hold  that  it 
is  clearly  established  that  a  public  minister  can  have,  with  regard 
to  his  official  papers,  no  private  and  independent  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  *  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,' 
has  collected  all  the  cases  which  constitute  the  law  on  this  subject, 
and  classed  and  condensed  them  in  his  usual  masterly  style.  He 
states,  on  all  the  authorities,  that '  private  letters,  even  as  literary 
compositions,  belong  to  the  writer  and  not  to  the  receiver,  who  at 
most  has  a  special  property  in  them  which  does  not  give  him  a 
right  to  publish  them '  (§  944) ;  and  again,  that '  by  sending  a 
letter  the  writer  gives  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  a 
property  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  reading,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
keeping  it;  but  the  gift  is  so  restrained  ihaX,  beyond  the  purposes 
for  which  the  letter  is  sent,  the  property  remains  in  the  sender ' 
(§  945).  These  decisions  were  made  on  the  principle  involved 
in  this  and  all  such  like  cases,  namely,  the  copyright  in  and  the 
pecuniary  value  of  such  papers.  But  the  argument  goes  stHl 
further,  and  protects  letters,  not  merely  as  property,  but  as  the 
sacred  depositories  of  private  confidence,  *  It  would,  indeed,* 
says  Dr.  Story,  *  be  a  sad  reproach  to  English  and  American 
jurisprudence  if  Courts  of  Equity  could  not  interpose  in  cases 
where  the  very  nature  of  the  letter  imports — as  matters  of  busi- 
ness, or  friendship,  or  advice,  or  family  or  private  confidence — 
the  implied  or  necessary  intention  and  duty  of  privacy  and  secrecy* 
(§  947) ;  and  thence  the  cases  lead  to  a  sUll  closer  analogy  to  our 
point.  *  Courts  of  Equity  xciU  restrain  a  party  from  making  a 
disclosure  of  secrets  communicated  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  confix 
dential  employment'  (§  952).  And  he  further  shows  that  these 
rules  apply  not  merely  to  letters  received,  but  equally  so  to  letters 
written  by  a  person— in  short,  '  they  have  been  applied  in  all 
cases  where  the  publication  would  be  a  violation  of  trust  or  conA- 
dence,  founded  in  contract,  or  implied  from  circumstances '  (§  949). 
And,  if  this  doctrine  be  true  in  private  cases,  it  is  innnitely 
stronger  in  that  of  a  sworn  servant  of  the  State,  who  is  not  merely 
what  the  law  would  call  an  agent,  but  is  invested  with  a  still 
more  confidential  character,  and  a  much  higher,  and  much  deeper 
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recponstbilitj.    This  is  oammon  seo^e,  common  honeitj,  common 
equity,  and  common  law. 

A  case  occiirred  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  we  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  question  incidentally,  and  our  opinion  then  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  these  principles.  This  was  in  our  review 
o{  *  A  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  h/  Richard 
Rush,  Esq,^  Envoy  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rush  in  this 
work  chose  to  publish,  without  any  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  on  his  private  responsibility^  many  of  his  diplomatic 
communications  with  our  ministers,  and  gave  some  reasons — 
very  bad  ones  as  we  thought  and  showed-^for  this  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy.  For  our  present  purpose 
we  need  only  quote  our  general  rhumS  of  the  question.  The 
first  part  of  our  argument  had  applied  to  the  mere  act  of  pub- 
lishing what  had  never  been  intended  for  publication^  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  say  with  regard  to  the  publication  hy  Mr. 
Rushr-^ 

*  But  Mr.  Rush  is  in  a  still  grayer  error  as  to  the  general  principle. 
He  seems  to  think  that,  if  bucK  documents  may  be  published,  he  has  a 
right  to  publish  them*  No  such  thing.  The  State  has  such  a  right, 
but  not  the  servant  of  the  State,  without  the  express  peroiission  of  the 
head  of  the  Government.  In  all  a  minister's  negotiations,  whether  verbal 
or  documentary,  he  can  acquire  no  personal  right^-no  right  to  publish 
or  otherwise  employ  the  papers  he  may  have  collected,  or  the  information 
he  may  have  obtained,  for  any  purpose  of  his  own.  The  whole  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  make  any  use  of  them  than  a 
lawyer  would  have  to  turn  something  which  he  has  found  amongsti  his 
cUent's  title-deeds  to  his  awn  advantage.'-— (Q.  R.,  xlix.  p,  325.) 

To  this  general  doctrine  we  have  never  h^ard  any  objection ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  indisputable,  and  we  will  therefore  ventufe 
to  repeat  our  matured  judgment-— one  not,  as  we  have  shown, 
formed  on  or  for  the  present  occasion, — that  the  noble  Editor  had 
no  right  whatsoever  to  publish  the  diplomatic  papers  of  his  grand- 
father,. We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  publication  mi^ht  have 
been  stopped  by  an  injunction ;  and  as  the  case  now  stands,  we 
suspect  that  the  law  of  copyright,  would  not  protect  a  publication 
where  there  was  no  rig)it  to  publish. 

But  this  applies  only  to  the  absolute  right — ^which  is,  we  admit, 
auscei)tible  of  various  modifications  in  practice.  In  the  first  place 
the  consent  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  or  the  state,  would  hardly  be  denied  on  a  fit 
occasion,  and  would  remove  all  difficulty.  Of  the  two  earliest 
publications  by  private  persons  of  diplomatic  papers  that  we  pos- 
sess— '  The  Cabala '  and  Diggs's  *  Complete  Ambassador  * — it  is 
observable  that  both,  and  particularly  the  latter,  referred  to  trans- 
actions 
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actions  qtdte  obsolete^  and  were  pnbHshed  during'  the  lioen<;e 
of  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  when  the  *  Cabala  ^  wail  re- 
pablished  after  the  Restoration  with  some  additional  matter^  it 
was  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  The 
second  vohune  of  Sir  William  Temple's  wons>  published  by 
Swift,  which  contained  his  dq>Iomatic  letters,  was  especially  de- 
feated to  Kin^  William — ^wUch  fhe  Jtrsi  tohime  was  not— eoid 
had  no  donbt  his  Majesty*s  comitenance  aad  sanction.  But  we 
have  now  before  ns  a  case  of  recent  and  decisive  authority — Sir 
Robert  Adair's  ]^blication.  May,  1844,  of  '  An  Historical  Me- 
moir of  his  Mission  to  Vienna.'  This  memoir  is  based  on,  and 
b  accompanied  by,  a  selection  from  the  dispatches  written 
and  received  by  him  during  that  period.  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
taking  the  true  legal  and  statesman-hke  view  of  the  case,  obtained 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  then  the  Secretatiy  of  State,  '  an  official 
permission — no^  mthdrawn  hy  Lord  Aberdeen — to  publish  such 
parts  of  his  dispatches  as  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service;'  and  he  also,  he  tells  us,  obtained  'Prince  MettemicVs 
consent  f  and  he  announces  on  his  dtle-page  that  these  dispatches 
are  'pubK^ied  by  permission  of  the  proper  authorities.*  Alt  this  is 
right  and  proper,  and  establishes^  we  think,  llie  true  principles  6f 
fhe  case. 

But  though  we  suppose  that  in  strictness  no  state-papers  can 
be  printed  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  practice  any 
formality  of  sanction  has  been  reasonably  consider^  as  unne- 
cessary in  cases  which,  by  lonff  lapse  of^  time  and  entire  change 
of  circumstances,  can  no  longer  affect  either  prkate  feelings  or 
public  interests,  ami  have  passed  into  the  fair  and  undisputed 
domain  of  history.  It  might  be  difBcuh  to  fix  the  precise 
boundary  of  this  dmnain,  in  which  every  year  makes  a  degree  of 
<£ange ;  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  discretion  of  the  eminent  men 
wha  have  served  in  public  statbns  for  Ae  last  century— of  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  their  official  papers — and  of  the  Hteraiy 
men  who  have  had  access  to  those  papers — ^that  till  within  very  late 
years  little  or  nothing  has  been  published  to  which  anv  serioits 
objecdonr  could  be  made.   When  Lord  Kenyon  and  Dr  .Phittpotts 

Sublished,  in  1827,  the  letters  between  the  King  and  Lord  Chief 
ustice  Kenyon  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  Lord 
ChanoeHor  Eldon---witfa  all  his  political  and  re%ious  predSec- 
tfams  for  the  views  that  publication  was  intended  to  serve— cbrid 
hot  help  expressing  *  considerable  doubts '  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Ant  publication  (Twiss's  •  Life,'  vol.  i.  p.  360)— not  from  any 
disapprobation  of  the  sentiments,  nor  doubting  that  they  did 
honour  to  both  parties^  but  evidendy  because  it  seemed  to  make 
jnabiic  a  priril^ed  conununication  too  near  our  times  to  be 
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altagelher  eonsidered,  a»  in  all  otlier  respects  tbej  c^rtaio],^  wfi, 
historical  documents.  Lord  Eldon*s  own  biographer,  who  states 
this  doubt,  has  gone  much  farther,  for  he  h^  printed  not  only 
pjrivate  letters  of  recent  date,  but  a  number  of  the  most  secret 
and  confidential  notes  from  King  George  III.  to  his  ChanceUoc 
on  the  most  delicate  subjects.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Twiss*s.work 
(Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  71)  we  said  that,  taking  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Twiss  had  obtained  permission  from  the  parties  or  their  repre- 
sentatives for  the  publication  of  these  private  communications» 
there  were  still  some  for  which  it  was  too  early  even  to  ask  such 
permission — ^a  sufficient  intimation  of  the  judgment  which  we  now 
more  broadly  state — that  without  such  permission,  those  document^ 
were,  according  to  all  admitted  principles,  no  more  the  property 
of  the  Chancellor's  grandson,  in  respect  to  publication,  than  lx>ra 
Malmesbury*s  dispatches  were  of  his  grandson.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  present  Earl  has  not  thought  of  obtaining  any  such  per- 
mission or  sanction,  and  for  this  as  well  as  other  reasons  we  can- 
not but  think  that  his  publication  infringes  on  those  iU'defined» 
but  loell  understood,  rules  of  discretion  and  delicacy,  by  the  nice 
observance  of  which  the  publication  by  private  hands  of  official 
documents  can  alone  be  justified. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  noble  Editor  had  not  the  least  inten^ 
tion  of  infringing  these  rules,  and  will  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  he  can,  by  any  ill-natured  critic,  be  supposed  to  have  done 
so.  We  assure  him  we  are  not  towards  him  ill-natured  critics ; — 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  was  as  far  as  we  ourselves  should  be 
from  publishing  anything  which  he  could  have  imagined  to.be 
injurious  to  the  public  service  or  reasonably  displeasing  to  in- 
dividuals. But  in  our  judgment  he  has  happened  to  do  both ;  and 
it  is  lest  the  involuntary  error  of  a  jusUy  respected  noblemao 
should  in  these  all-publishing  days  create  a  dangerous  precedent, 
that  we  have  thus  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  that»  striftlv 
speaking,  the  official  and  confidential — ^that  is  the  greater  and 
more  important— divisions  of  these  papers  were  not  his  to  publish, 
and  that  the  customary  and  conventional  rights  which  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  confers  on  the  possessor  of  such  documents  have 
not  yet  accrued  to  him. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pronounce  this  judgment,  whicl^ 
is  much  against  our  own  private  mterest  and  predilections.  W« 
liaye  been  very  much  amused  by  these  two  latter  volumes,  an4 
,qhiefly,  ^e  fear,  with  those  parts  the  publication  of  which  we  hav? 
^hus  presumed  to  crilic;ise.  We  wish  we  could,  consistently  wi|li 
pur  duty  to  the  public^  encourage  this  }ps^<^  of  anti^ipatiog  history  ; 
it  has  great  charm;?, ,  Hc|W.muph  iporp  delightifiil  ^ <?  tiynu^t.by 
.the  ^sketches  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.— Queen  Charlotte 
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aiifl  Qaeeti  CaroIine^Kttf  and  Fox — Canning  and  W&idliam — 
(to  gay  nothing  of  the  minor  portraits) — all  fresh,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hand  df  a  painter,  their  contemporary,  and  in  some  degree 
our^-^than  they  will  he  in  another  generation,  when  they  might 
be  exhibited  without  oflFence,  and  received  with  indifference !  Nor 
clan  it  be  denied  that  historic  troth  may  gain  something  by  what' 
we  have  hitherto  conadered  as  premature  publication.  If  there 
be  misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  pf  motives, 
there  may  probably  be  those  living  who  will  feel  an  interest  iti 
correcting  the  error  and  in  doing  justice  to  themselves  or  theii' 
party  ;  and  when  the  mention  is  favourable,  there  will  be  manV 
to  relish  the  praise  of  a  well-remembered  parent  or  fiiend,  witU 
a  keenness  of  pleasure  that  cannot  be  felt  by  a  more  distatli 
progeny.  It  may  be  also  said  that  no  such  publication  is  ever 
riiade  without  some  reserve  and  delicacy — that  even  when  nothing 
is  added  to  praise  something  is  often  subtracted  from  censttri^ 
and  that  traits  likely  to  be  offensive  to  individuals  may  be  easily'^ 
and  generally  are  tenderly  softened  or  omitted  r  and  this,  we  dare 
iiay,  may  be  ssld  of  the  Malmesbury  publication.  But  then  thii 
process  is  likely  to  destroy  the  truth  and  unity  of  the  work  :  after 
being  strained  through  such  a  cullender  an  author  may  be  no 
more  like  himself  than  ^pur^e  to  a  potatoe.  Unless  we  have  the 
whole  evidence  we  cannot  be  satisfied  of  his  veracity,  nor  appre- 
ciate his  distribution  of  praise  or  blame.  It  is  like  asking  us  to 
g^ve  implicit  credit  to  a  witness  without  allowing  us.  the  test  of 
a' personal  examination. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  of  these  consideration,  we  fall 
back  to  our  original  position  that  such  publications  are  of  very 
doubtful  propriety,  and  that  in  the  present  instance  it  has  been 
somewhat  premature  as  regards  individuals,  and  somewhat  in- 
cautious as  affects  national  interests ;  and  we  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  the  government  to  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  if  this  practice  of  dealing  with  official  documents  as 
private  property  should  become — ^as  from  the  taste  of  the  times, 
and  the  activity  of  the  literary  trade,  we  think,  probable — an 
ordinary  speculation  with  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  public  ser- 
vants. Take  three  or  four  instances.  The  Armed  Neutrality 
twicel  died  away ;  but  is  another  revival  impossible,  and  would 
the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  be  much  strengthened  by 
an  appeal  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  Russian  correspondence  ?  Is 
the  union  of  France  and  Sp»n  against  England  so  entirely  out 
of  ihe  question  that  some  British  negociator  may  not  be  told  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  or  Lord  St  Vincent  (!),  that 
Gibraltar  is  worthless,  or  at  best  but  a  counter  on  the  great 
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card-table  of  Europe?  Will  k  tend  nuch  to  exalt  our  cha- 
racter for  honestj  and  good  faith  to  have  it  aaid  that  a  Bri* 
tish  minister  of  the  highest  rank  prided  himself  on  having 
bribed  the  menial  servant  of  a  friendlv  sovereign  to  betraj  the 
humble  dutj  of  opening  or  closing  the  door  of  his  master's 
closet  ?  Or  will  European  confidence  in  our  national  pride  and 
integrity  be  in  any  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  pending  the 
Lisle  negociations  we  received^  not  only  without  indignation^  but 
with  complacency,  projects  of  pecuniary  corruption,  which,  if  it 
disgraced  our  adversaries  to  propose,  it  did  us  no  great  honour 
to  listen  to?  In  four  large  volumes,  pretty  nearly  divided  be- 
tween twaddle  and  gossip,  such  passages  as  we  have  referred  to 
may  be  overlooked  by  ordinary  readers;  but  we  submit  it  to 
graver  judgments,  and  even  to  public  opinion,  whether — be  they 
truly  represented,  or,  as  we  rather  hope,  discoloured  and  ezag- 
gerated — these  arcana  are  fit  to  be  divulged  in  the  style  and  for 
the  motives  with  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the  world. 

Turning,  however,  from  these  speculations,  which,  though  they 
come  too  late  in  this  case,  may  be  applicable  to  others,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  premis- 
iXiQ,  once  for  all,  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give  a  very  inade- 
Quate  summary  of  so  great  a  variety  of  transactions,  and  that  we 
snail  chiefly  endeavour  to  bring  before  our  readers  topics  on  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  either  throws  a  new  light,  or  gives,  in  doubtful 
points^  a  preponderating  evidence. 

We  leu  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume  sepa- 
rated in  politics  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  united  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  his  section  of  the  Whigs  in  the  support  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France.  An  early  oppor^ 
tunity  was  taken,  we  will  not  say  of  rewarding  his  conversion,  but 
of  employing  his  known  abilities  and  still  greater  reputation,  in 
the  public  service.  For  any  diplomatic  duty  he  had  certainly  at 
that  moment,  in  public  opinion,  no  competitor  ;  and  the  policy  he 
was  called  upon  to  forward  was  in  full  accordance  with  bis  own 
previous  opixnons^ 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  the  King  of  Prussia — under  i^ 
strange  combination  of  political  embarrassment,  private  intrigue^ 
and  fanatical  delusion-^-exhibited  a  strong  disposition  tp  break 
off  his  defensive  alliance  with  Englandi,  and  to  withdraw  froas 
the  contest  against  France-— in  wU.ch  he  had  been,  originally, 
the  most  zedous  and  prominent  actor.  Such  a  design,  and 
especially  the  motives  that  prompted  it,  were  so  contrary  to 
good  faith,  and  so  full  of  peril  not  only  to  Prussia  herself 
but  to  all  Enrope,  that  Mr.   Pitt  aud   Lord  Grenville  pror 
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poaed  to  Lord  MolmesbUry  a  tpedal  mission  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  this  pusillanimous,  and.  indeed,  as  regarded  u^,  frau* 
dulent  policy,  and  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  adhere  to 
what  was  at  once  his  duty  to  himself,  and  his  engagement  to  liis 
allies.  Lord  Malmesbury  had,  before  his  departure,  an  audience 
of  George  III.  in  the  closet — 'the  first  time  since  the  Regency 
Bill ' — on  which,  it  will  be  recollected.  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
not  behaved  with  quite  so  mUch  gratitude  and  duty  as  might 
have  been  expected.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  very  graciotis; 
and  gave  his  Lordship  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  mission, 
which,  if  only  as  an  additional  corrective  of  the  false  notions  that 
were  so  long  and  so  industriously  propagated  as  to  the  infirmity 
of  his  Majesty's  intellect  and  judgment,  is  worth  extracting. 

'  He  began  by  saying  something  complinientanr  on  my  accepting  the 
Prussian  Mission,  then  went  on  by  saying,  ^'  A  few  clear  words  are 
better  perhaps  than  long  instructions.  I  believe  that  the  King  of  Prussik 
is  an  honest  man  at  the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one.  You  must  first 
represent  to  him,  that  if  he  allows  his  inoral  character  tlie  same  latitude 
in  his  explanation  of  the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has  allowed  it  in  othet 
still  more  sacred  ties"  (referring  to  his  marriage),  *^  all  good  faith  is  at 
an  end,  aiid  no  engagement  can  be  binding.  You  must  then  state  to 
him  how  much  his  honour  is  engaged  in  joining  in  this  business,  in  not 
giving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  bad  begun  so  nobly.  Then  you  stouW 
apply  to  his  interest^  that  the  event  of  the  war  must  either  fail  or  suc- 
ceed ;  that  if  he  withdrew  himself  fi-om  the  number  of  Coalesced  Poweni, 
in  either  case  he  would  suffer  from  leaving  them.  In  the  first  case  (the 
failure  of  the  war)  he  perhaps  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  consequence 
of  suffering  this  Tartarian  horde  to  overrun  Europe.  In  the  second,  if 
we  succeed,  he  certainly  might  be  sure  that  not  having  contributed  his 
share  to  the  success,  would  put  him,  in  respect  to  the  other  Powers,-  in  a 
situation  of  want  of  consideration  and  consequence,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  consulted  or  referred  to  in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  when 
that  became  a  matter  of  discussion.  That  if  you  fail  on  referring  him 
to  these  three  great  points — ^his  integrity ^  his  honour^  and  his  interest — 
it  will  be  certain  nothing  can  ^e  done ;  and  althongh  I  hav6  the  greatest 
confidence  hi  yoUr  skill  and  fiibiKties,  yet  I  sfaidl  rest  assured  in  that  citte 
that  no  skill  or  any  ability  would  he  equal  to  sueden.' — vol.  nl.  p.  7: 

'And  this,'  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  'his  Majesty  delivered  with 
great  perspicuity  and  correctness;'  and  then  he  went  on  to  an 
explanation  without  which  the  first  article  of  these  oral  instruc- 
tions, ^s  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  moral  conduct,  would  appear 
very  strange — '  The  King  of  Prussia,'  he  said,  '  was  an  illuminS;* 
and,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  afterwards  found,  persuaded  himself— 
vnder  the  influences  of  that  mysterious  sect — that  he  might  re- 
coiacik  with  strict  morality  the  having  a  wife  an:d  thcee  mistresses, 
...  and 
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.  In  one  of  tbe  e^rjj  letters  fionn  Berlin  XKHrdMalme^Huywiitet 
to  Lord  Grenville  wbnt  iiureljoogbt  not  to^h^ve.becui  jwtr^ 
ever— publUbecJ  :— 

*  My  dear  Lord, — The  infiide  of  tMs  Court  is  rieaBy  a  subject  fit  only 
ibr  a  priTate  letter :  unfertunately  it  is  so  closely  connected  witb  iti 
puUio  conduct,  and  influences  it  so  much,  that  1  wish  to  grveyon  eif^ 
infonnation  rdative  to  it  in  my  power. 

•  *  Tbe  iiunak  in,  actual  posseisian  of  JBivimr  is  of  no  hi|^  degree  than 
a  servant-maid.  She  is  known  bv  the  name  of  Miekie,or  Mary -Dos; 
and  her  princi})al  merit  is  youth  and  a  warm  cx>n9titution.  Skehas 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  ascendancy^  and  ia  supported  by  some  sf 
the  most  inferior  class  of  favourites ;  but,  as  she  is  considered  as  boldix^ 
her  office  only  during  pleasure,  she  is  not  courted,  though  far  from 
neglected,  by  the  persons  of  a  higher  rank. 

'  *  The  two  candidates  for  a  more  substantial  degree  of  favour  art 
Madlle.  Yienk  and  Madlk.  Bethman.  llie  first  (t  really  believe,  ex- 
tremely agunst  her  will  and  ber  principles)  Is  fborced  forward  by  a  party 
who  want  to  acquire  conse^paence;  and  t  am  told  she  has  Uie  geed 
wlshea  of  Lucchesini,  who  tiunka  he  shaH  be  able  to  lead  her.  Maidlle 
Bethman  plays  a  deeper  game:  she  acts  from,  and  for,  herself;  ahe 
professes  to  love  the  King,  but  that  her  principles  prevent  ber  giving 
way  to  it;  she  is  all  sentiment  and  passion;  her  aim  is  to  be  wli^t  kis 
first  mistress  was,  and  to  turn  to  her  account  all  the  licentious  latitude 
it  is  said  the  iUuminis  allow  themselves.  Madlle.  Bethman  is  counn  to 
the  wealthy  banker  of  that  name  at  Frankfort,  and,  from  what  I  bafe 
learnt  there,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act  the  part  she  has  undertaken.' 
-^Vol.  lii.  p.  44.  ' 

Tbe  noble  Editor  is  rather  at  a  kss  to  explain  what  'fte  tenete 
of  this  religious  or  irreligious  freemasonry  of  IttuminA  were,  «od 
we  cannot  muoh  help  bim.  All  that  we  know  is,  tbat  it  wms  m 
deep  secret — and  a  very  safe  one  witbal-^fbr  vre  strongly  susped 
tbey  did  not  kno^  it  tbemselves.  Their  princnpai  riles  aeeni  to 
have  been  muddling,  smoking,  rcisioir  ghosts,  and  dealing  with  tbe 
dev^T-wbicb  devil  was  of  a  scale  of  intellect  little  above  that  of 
his  votaries^  But  the  influence  of  this  folly  became  considesabfe* 
in  tbe  dreamy  twilight  of  Gorman  metaphysics,  and  had,  act  mn 
ewly  period— «ven  in  tbe  time  of  the  pldio8apk9r  Fredrndb^ 
made  its  way  into  the  palace  of  Beriin,  where  the  twin-Mtei* 
— ^infidelity  and  supenrtitiouf^-^faeld  rivU,  and  yet  cdiigenial,  oouras* 
Wraxall  tells  us  that  tbe  quondam  hero  Priiice  FerdiBand  «f 
Brunswick  abandoned  bStnseU  to  the  doctrines  send  reveries  of  tbe 
IBuminA  tSl  they  reduced  \m-bnoe  jpowerhil  mindto  aitote^' 
imbecility,  *  It  mil  havdly  be  beUeved/  says  Wnonll;  *  Aatk  prior . 
to  1773 he  wa»«o aubjog^sedby  tbemaafr^wently^tii^inMiitaBf , 
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tmftiik  Alttr  tii^tifHii  UAi^b;^^  '^ikgtigtld'itt  eVfiKIfij^'ii^fl  btf- 
deaTonring  to  raise  k})pilritidfis/'  OW*  Fr^dcrickfi^dii  fortedHbdij^- 
i&iM  the  |)00r  Vbfonaty  genersil  firbm  his^^tkbfiicetolil6yin^t8^t}ut 
tVBs  not,  it  teems,  able  t6' cheek  the  growth  6f  the  toischief  iri  hift 
own  family.  We  ourselves  have  heard,  from  indlspdtable  anlhb- 
rity,  that  tl^e  king  whom  I^ord  Malmesburj  visited  (in  addition 
to  the  moral  or  rather  immoral  illuminatiini  which  we  have  mei^ 
tipned),  was  so  preternaturaUy  enlightened  Bi  to  oonfcmnd  the  gar*- 
den  of  Charlottenbnrgh  with  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
iroiild  reverentiallj  take  off  his  bat  when  be  faneied  tbot  be 'met 
oar  Savidnr  in  his  walks. 

But  throughout  this  nictation  with  Lord  Malmesbufy  th^ 
Prussian  monarch,  however  visionarj-mad  he  might  be  in  the 
garden,  was  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  state  of  mind  in  his  cabinet; 
and  the  whole  affair  appears  to  have  been  on  bis  part  a  greedy 
and  unprincipled  scheme  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  number  of 
English  guineas  for  services  in  which  En^and  had  an  interestr-M 
strong^  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the  general  cause  against  France>«-* 
but  exceedingly  inferior  and  remote  compared  with  that  of  Prussis 
herself.  The  Prussian  cabinet  insisted  on  having  their  whole 
army  of  100,000  subsidized !  And  when  England  was  so  liberal, 
or  as  we  think  extravagant,  as  to  propose  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  for 
the  annual  subsidy  of  that  power,  to  be  paid,  2-5ths  or  800,000/^ 
by  England,  l-5th  by  Austria,  l-5thby  Holland,  and  the  other 
l-5th  to  be  charged  to  Prussia  herself,  Prussia  refused  to  con- 
tribute  this  quota,  and  insisted  that  her  army  should  be  fed  and' 
foraged  into  the  bargain.  And  when  this  monstrous  pretension 
was  rejected,  another  still  more  monstrous  was  produced,  as  a 
ooMJliatory  eacpedient  forsooihr^that  Prussia  would  bear  her 
^fiiota,  provided  thb  subsidy  was  raised  to '9,500,000/.-*JKnily  k 
moreimpmknt  mode  of  reasserting  that  she  irould'pay  ivoAing' 
at  all.  In  the  meanwhile  Austria,  Biost  natdreliy  we  think, 
declined  to  take  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  PruAsian  army  on 
bet  shoulders,  and  great  distrust  and  aciinumy  arose  between  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  for  which  Prussia  and  her  minister 
Xi^echeBini  (probably  sold  to  the  Frettcli)  were  mo^t  to  blatbe. 

fTbe  negodation*  was-  in^  this  nearly  hopdess  staite,  when,  ^a* 
appears  by  die-correspdndence,  the  Prussian  minister,  Haugwjtki, 
proposed  to  trtosfer  it  totfae*Hagtie«  Tliei  >  Editor  state^^  in  « 
note  from  the  Malmesbory  Papers,  tiia«  tfate^wos-  ixtcffful  ktig- 
gMion'rf  Loird  MaUiedmh/  .to  get  the' negck^iaitioa  obt  of  the 
influence  of  Ludcfaesini  and  Wxe  Frenlchi  We  bdi^e  thi»  is  a  mis- ' 
tike.  <  In  his  'private  diary,  JLord  Malinesbmy  says'that  Haugwits' 
proposed  and  he aoo^ted^he  change :  andwecannot'disco^erwhat 
p9SBiUeaaptiTo;Iun)d  MfiimeriNitfy  cctalAfcawiad  <fer  sbk^  a  moi^; 

^I'l.  '  Haugwitz's 
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Haugwits'0  k  obvionft-^it  rdiefad  ibe  King  of  Prnatim  ham  the 
presence  of  Lord  Malmesburj^and  the  peraonal  embarraflsmentof 
having  to  bear  the  bnint  of  the  most  infamous  etcroquerie  that  was 
ever  attempted — ^it  removed  Lord  Malmesburj  from  the  capital, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  Court  and  the  army  contradicted  the 
professions  of  extreme  penury,  on  which  the  w^hole  Prussian  case 
rested — it  removed  him  also  from  the  auxiliary  influence  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna — and  finally,  it  threw  him  into  Holland, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  immediate  danger  and  the  necessity  of 
the  Prussian  protection  would  be  most  severely  felt.  It  was 
Lord  Malmesbury's  fortune,  on  this  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  all  through  life,  to  be  baffled  and  bamboozled,  or,  to  use  the 
more  modem,  and,  we  suppose,  politer  term,  mystified^  and  then, 
like  a  very  able  diplomatist,  as  he  no  doubt  was^  he  suffffests, 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  all  a  subtle 
device  of  his  own  'cleverness.'  And  truth  obliges  us  to  say- 
though  it  be  said  of  the  great  Earl  of  Malmesbury — that  a  more 
goosey  dispatch  never  met  our  eyes  than  that  in  which  he 
announces  with  great  joy  this  change  of  place  to  Lord  Grenville, 
together  with  a  new  project,  by  which  Austria  was  to  be  left  alto* 
gether  out  of  the  question ;  and  we  were  to  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  reducing  our  subsidy  from  800,000/.  to  only  750,000/.— 
a  prodigious  saving  of  ane-rixteenth,  but  accompanied  by  this 
slight  drawback,  that  the  force  to  be  supplied  for  it  was  diminished 
in  a  rather  larger  proportion — from  100,000  to  60,000  men,  or 
about  ^even-sixteenths. 

But  even  this  would  have  been  better  than  what  was  really 
obtained,  for  Lord  Malmesbury  signed,  on  the  19th  April,  a  treaty, 
by  which  Prussia  was  to  place  62^400  men  at  the  disposal  of 
England  and  Holland,  at  the  price  of  50,0002.  a  month,  with 
il,l2s,  per  man  per  month  for  bread  and  forage — in  all  150,0002. 
a-month;  besides  300,000/.  for  putting  them  in  nLOtion,  and 
100/)00/.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  sending  back  again: 
so  that,  instead  of  getting  100,000  men  for  800,000/.  p^  annum, 
as  at  first  proposed,  we  had  eventually  to  pay  near  1,200,000/.  for 
62,400«  for  six  months  nominidly,  but  not  for  one  day  in  reality. 
The  intention  was  to  employ  these  Ixoops  on  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier in  connexion  with  our  own  army  then  in  Flanders  under  the 
Duke  of  York ;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  been  again  deceived,  for  the  Prussians  seem  never  to  have 
bad  the  remotest  idea  of  executing  any  part  of  the  treaty,  except 
pocketing  the  nfOney.  The  Editor  very  naturally  wishes  to  pal- 
liate  this  discomfiture  of  his  grandfather;  and — Lord  ]Vlalme»- 
bury  having  been  invited  to  bring  to  England  for  the  consider- 
alioa  of  tl^  wnMteis  the  opifiioft  of  the  Duke  of  .York  and  of 
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the  Dntoh  Govenuneiifc,  m  to  the  best  mode  of  enqplojing  the 

subsidiary  anny — ^the  Editor  states^ 

*  It  appears  that  this  itt^jtidged  recall  coDttihuted  much  to  the  success 
with  which  the  French  party,  takinff  advantage  of  treachery  and  national 
prejudices,  contriTed  through  Lucchesini  to  stultify  the  Treaty.'— -p.  03. 

We  cannot  see  bow  this  recall  was  iU-judgedf  or  what  Lord 
Malmesbury's  quitting  the  Hague  for  a  visit  to  London  of  three 
weeks — after  the  treaty  had  been  signed— could  have  bad  to  do 
with  French  intrigues  at  Berlin  or  Lucchesini's  negociations  at 
Vienna.  When  Lord  Malmesbury  returned  to  the  Hague-*— 
be  bad  been  in  London  only  from  the  6th  to  the  24tb  of  May— « 
be  was  met  by  complaints  from  the  Prussians  that  the 
money,  without  which  their  army  could  not  move,  bad  not 
yet  come;  and  Malmesbury,  in  bis  Diary  under  date  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  complains  in  very  bitter  terms  against  the  English 
ministers  that  the  first  instalment  under  this  prodigious  treaty  had 
not  yet  arrived,  as  if  such  sums  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  a  particular  coin  could  be  collected  at  a  few  days*  notice. 
It  turned  out  that  the  first  instalment  of  300,000/.  had  been 
already  remitted  from  the  British  treasury  on  the  27th  of  May. 
For  the  few  days  that  the  remittance  was  on  the  road  nothing 
could  exceed  the  complaints  of  the  Prussian  ministers  at  the 
delay.  The  Prussian  army  could  not  and  would  not  move  a  mile 
without  the  money,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  very  well  inclined 
to  join  in  all  their  prognostics  of  mischief  from  this  supposed 
delay.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  complaints  the  money  arrived ; — '> 
the  complaints  ceased — ^but  not  a  Prussian  marched.  The  monthly 
subsidies  were  to  commence  on  a  most  appropriate  and  auspicious 
day — the  first  of  April;  and  they  were  rep^ularly  paid  in  Prus- 
sian coin  procured  for  the  purpose ;  yet  we  nnd  Lord  Malmesbury 
confessing  that  for  these  '  immense  sumSy  as  he  justly  calls  them, 
the  Prussians  bad  not  moved  a  step ; — nor  did  they  ever ;  but  ex- 
aggerating the  effects  of  a  trifling  skirmish  which  they  bad  with 
the  French  near  Keyserslautem,  which  even  the  exemplaty  mo- 
desty of  the  French  military  writers  hardly  notices*  and  com- 
plaining beyond  all  credibility  and  truth  of  their  own  loss,  they 
at  last  got  up  a  kind  of  mutiny  in  the  army  against  a  compliance 
WAtb  the  treaty,  and  having  received  1>105>000Z.  up  to  September, 
out  of  the  gullibility  of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  too  prodigal 
confidence  of  the  British  ministry,  the  whole  bubUe  burst ;— 4uid 
then  Lord  Malmesbury  writes  home,  with  the  most  wonderful 
s^-coiQiplaotnc^,  that  he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  failure  of 
his  treaty,  because  it 

^.most  he  considered  as  an  aUisnce  with  the  Algerines^  whom  it  is  no 
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disgrace  to  pay,  nor  any  impeaehment  of  good  aenie  to  be  cheated  by.'— 
Tol.  iii.  p.  126. 

O  lame,  and  impotent^  and  disgraceful  oonclnaion !  Instead  of 
r^arding  Lord  Malmesbury^s  temporary  recall  as  injudicious,  or 
the  delay  in  paying  the  swindled  subsidy  as  blameable,  every  one 
who  reads  even  these  papers  will  rather  wonder  at  the  blind  con- 
fidence that  the  ministry  reposed  in  him. 

And  here  we  have  to  observe,  what  we  have  already  hinted  at, 
the  danger  to  historical  truth  of  this  sort  of  revelations — ^where 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  whole  story  is  told.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  are  seriously  censured  in  selections  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  dispatches,  and  in  a  note  by  the  Editor;  but  in  such  a  case 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  whole  dispatch,  and  the  document 
on  which  the  note  is  founded ; — and  above  all,  as  regards  the  high 
praise  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  diplomacy,  would  it  not  have 
been  candid  to  have  afforded  us  (what  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  from  other  sources)  an  account  of  the  sums  actually 
paid  to  the  Prussians  under  this  boasted  treaty,  of  which  they 
on  their  side  never  performed — nor,  we  are  satisfied,  ever  meant 
to  perform— one  iota?  We  confidently  trust  that  with  the  change 
of  our  continental  relations,  the  system  of  subsidies  has  vanished 
for  ever ;  but  if  any  future  minister  should  be  tempted  to  deal  in 
that  vicarious  species  of  warfare,  we  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
a  better  dissuasive  than  the  study  of  the  full  history  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  treaty  of  1794,  and  its  profligate  and  disgraceful 
consequences.  Of  all  the  manifold  errors  committed  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  the  most  injurious  to  ourselves  and  even  to  our 
allies  was  the  unhappy  system  of  subsidies.  We  are  surprised 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  see  this  even  at  the  time,  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  this  unlucky  mission  he  gives  Lord  Gren- 
ville an  alarming  picture  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Ger- 
many at  that  period,  which  ought  to  have  opened  his  own  eyes 
to  the  folly  and  mischief  of  the  very  efforts  he  was  making. 

^  The  nobility^  the  gentry,  and  large  capitalists  ....  attribute  the 
evils  of  war  and  its  duration,  not  to  the  enemy,  who  is  endeavouring  so 
strenuously  to  destroy  them,  but  to  the  very  powers  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  them  from  destruction  •  .  .  .  and  itis  impossible  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

'  To  every  attempt  of  this  kind  which  I  have  made,  I  receive  for 
answer,  **  England  finds  its  accowU  in  the  war^  and  only  wants  to 
engage  us  to  continue  from  views  of  ambition  and  conquest  J** 

*  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  such  miserable  reasoning,  as  it  would 
be  childish  to  resent  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to.  be  deeply  affected 
when  we  see  an  immense  country  like  this,  abounding  at  this  moment 
with  wealthy  and  possessing  within  itself  alone  means  sufficient  to  resist 
and  repel  aU  the  efforts  of  France^  poisoped  with  doctrines  and  preju- 
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ought  to  ensure  its  safety  act  as  instruments  to  forward/otf  jylp^^mctivn*' 

... VVbiit  was  mtoo^tlwl}*. »ifii:iMrQr^ifc(I^W  ■  iwpBtfttjou  of.  ,sdfish 

r.and^ishonM  mdtlMe^  ilUoil^  $^x^  /»qumvl«rii>g/fSttcIi ,  ejiiprinyus 

r.wd^A  oil  €iOnniTiei^i^b«mf»e)y«^  f\Qb(mfid4^  mUhmdUKaai,  poams- 

ing  within  themselves  ^Jmetf^in^m^'m^mHt  -to  retdsti  aid  r^l 

^  aUtheeffi9tis  (fJFfXiti^jfvrAji^d  v4^tiWM  more  likeljy  to  paisy  the 

-  fe^linfSi  And  oxerlionfrof  ^pC|Jl:^.  coumry  thw  iJUe  Wijad.  demoual- 

{    i^ng,  and'lo  llueir  e)i09>naostT&i^piciovtts^  system  of  hiring  ib^m  to 

,  4io.thi&it.owki  bustne99y.f^.tMribing  tbe^ijUci  tb,e  protection  of  their 

own  propertOTi  -  and ,  Uonp^n  ?  i .  6ub«i^iea,  jaias,.,  .wi^d  not ,  remqcly, 

t.  btt^^ob  the  wntrauyi  teod^;  xa^ber,  W  i»qi?e^e  ,^a<jl  develop  .,the 

reajl  w^akaeifis  of' Uie..qwft?^^tal^pgiw^TlP^>!>'^bicb,  was,  .»s  Lord 

Malmesbury  iras  $^  l&eigth  pwv^^iped-rWotwailit  ,of.  the.  legitimate 

ineans  of  wiur>  b|itrr^i»  ibeif.ajr^ie^.pajr^y,,  ccMrruption^.and  di^af- 

'    ie^tioxk-^  the  Co^r^  je^lovisies,,  animosities,  a^d.gr.eedy  specu- 

.    btionsi  and  i^.itb^t  of  pri^swi  4xea.ctiery — in  rihe.  people   mys- 

*  ti^^sm^. infidelity  a^ad  . j^cQbinismi^7r'|be3e  wejie.'the  causes  that 
helped^  if  tbey  did,  not  ^ltqge;tb^  pr/Eyluc^,  tbe  .early  successc|»  of 
the  French  pu  th^  RhiAe^  »nd  evi^ntually^ .  by  a  signal  course 
of  retributive  justifi?|.. brought  tbem»  twice  oyer,  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  :..♦........- 

We  now  arrive,  at,  tbati  portion  of  the^se  volumes  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  pi^blicatipn  of  ^^hich  we  entertain  on  every  account 
the  most  aeriaus  doubts,*— a  very  copious  ^i^d  unreserved  diary 
kept  by  Lord  M^mesbury  during  bis  mission  to  the  Court  of 
>.    Brunswick  at.  ^he  close  of,  J  794,  to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline 
,     in  marria|2fe  for  the  Priace  ojf  Wal^,  and  to  conduct  her  to  Eng- 
lanc)*     Weconf^i^.  that  mo  piji.bUcatiop  that  we  have  ever  seen 
(and  we  have  r^icejgitly  Aee^  some,  of  very  doubtful  discretion)  has 
,  ,  fjurprisedus  mo^e  than  thjs.,  •  The  protection  of  the  law  against 
unauthorized   publicatiop  is   not*  as   wf  have  seen,   limited  to 
letters — it  aLpipVies  to  all  cases  w^ere  the  publication  would  amount 
to  a  violation  of.  trust  and  coiifidence,  or  where  it  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  xjidulg\ng.  a  gross  and  diseased  public  curiosity 
by,  the  circulcUim^f  .private  anecdotes,  or  family  secrets,  or  per- 
sonal  concerns  {ubi  supra.  §  948),     Now  there  is  not  a  fact — 
hardly  '  a  wordrr-iti  itlis  Diary  tbaV  dqes  ^  not  relate  to  private 

*  uneodotwt,  family  aeonets,  emAvpersonal  coacenw— 8^11.  arising  out  of 
and  belonging  to^he  mitaoiN^aplhiiig  that  was  not  done  or  said 
by  ot  to  Lc^'  Malmei^ijiry  in.  his  0^'a/  ehofracter*  In  this 
character  he  received  the?  movt  impbittant  and  delicate  confi- 
dences, both  perslotialatid  poiiti^l;  'and' we^oaimofc  conceive  how. 

^-    ••  -''  ■^-   >'•  •  '"  ^\ he 
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he  or  his  representative  could  acquire  any  right  to  divulge — much 
less  to  prist  and  publish  to  the  whole  world — informations  given 
to  him  under  a  seal  as  sacred,  we  think,  as  that  of  confession. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  Crown  had  a  paramount 
interest  in  documents  written  by  its  public  servants,  it  is  espe- 
cially such  a  one  as  this,  where  the  Sovereign  is  interested  not 
only  by  her  royal  rights,  but  as  the  head  of  the  Family  whose 
domestic  affairs  are  here  divulged,  and  as  connected  with  the 
Persons  principally  concerned  by  the  highest  obligations  of  daty 
and  the  closest  ties  of  blood.  And  in  addition  to  the  general 
question  of  right,  one  cannot  help  being  struck,  on  the  first  view 
of  this  case,  by  manifest  breaches  of  delicacy  and  good  taste.  The 
parties  to  that  unfortunate  alliance  have  left  a  numerous  and 
illustrious  kindred  (to  say  nothing  of  private  friends  and  servants) 
still  living,  whose  feelings  cannot  but  be  painfully  affected  by 
some  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  revelations — which  seem  indeed  to 
compromise  his  lordship's  own  character,  for  many  of  the  memo- 
randa are  such  as  a  gentleman,  if  obliged  by  his  duty  to  make 
them,  ought  to  have  destroyed  before  his  death,  or  at  least  taken 
effectual  measures  for  their  subsequent  destruction. 

This  cannot  be  denied,  and  must  be  regretted;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  suggest,  in  excuse  for  the 
noble  Editor,  that  revelations  of  an  infinitely  more  deplorable 
character  had  been  five-and-twenty  years  ago  paraded  and  pro- 
duced in  the  most  flagrant  publicity  hy  the  parties  themselves — 
they  are  registered  in  our  archives,  they  are  en<rraven  on  the 
tablets  of  our  history.  Lord  Malmesbury's  anecdotes  are  but 
the  light  clouds  that  presaged  that  dark  storm,  and  the  Editor 
probably  thought  that  the  pain  that  they  can  excite  in  any 
mind  that  recollects  the  proceedings  of  1820,  must  be  of  a  very 
mitigated  degree.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  act  of 
publication,  the  facts  are  now  history,  and  we  must  deal  with 
them  accordingly. 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  subsidiary  mission  to  Prussia 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  commissioned  to  take  Brunswick  in 
his  way  home,  and  to  conclude  another  treaty  still  more  de- 
plorable in  its  consequences.  Before  we  enter  on  that  business, 
we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Brunswick.  His  Highness,  in  disgust  at  the  untoward  result 
of  his  unfortunate  campaigns  of  1792-3,  had  resigned  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  was  living  at  home  a  mortified 
and  alarmed  spectator  of  the  great  military  and  political  game  then 
playing,  in  which,  though  he  no  longer  held  a  hand,  his  all  waa 
at  stake.     It  was  a  secondary  object  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  mission 

to 
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to  prevail  on  the  Duke  to  take  some  measures  for  reassuming  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, to  take  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had 
not,  we  believe,  the  option  of  doing  the  first,  and  he  would  not  do 
the  latter;  and  LordMalmesbury,  while  admitting  his  talents  and 
courage,  pronounces  him,  from  his  wavering,  suspicious,  intriguing 
temper,  utterly  unfit  for  any  great  station,  and  incapable  of  any 
great  service.  This  may  have  been,  and  was,  we  think,  his 
general  character  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Duke  did  not  deserve 
his  Lordship*s  reproaches,  in  the  particular  case  which  produced 
them.  He  was  a  marshal  in  the  Prussian  army ;  situated  as  his 
duchy  was,  he  had  no  support  but  Prussia;  and  though  his 
strong  inclination  was  to  active  exertions  against  France,  he  said 
that  he  could  not  safely  take  command  of  any  army  but  a  Prus- 
sian one,  or  at  least  one  to  which  a  large  Prussian  force  should  be 
attached.  It  was  very  well  for  Loid  Malmesbury,  who  had  a 
safe  retreat  in  England,  to  make  light  of  the  Duke's  difficulties ; 
but  the  result  justified,  we  think,  all  that  prince's  apprehensions  ; 
and  we  feel  not  contempt,  but  sympathy,  for  the  perplexity  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  benevolent  sovereign — resisting  the  impulses  of 
his  own  personal  gallantry  and  political  opinions,  under  the  humi- 
liating certainty  of  the  ruin  that  a  false  step  would  entail  on  his 
family  and  his  people.  We  are»  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  was  deficient  in  decision  and  moral  courage,  and  of  this  defect 
the  following  anecdote,  with  regard  to  his  too  celebrated  Mani- 
festo, is  a  slight  but  sufficient  indication. 

^  Dec,  \Otk^  1794. — He  [the  Duke  of  Brunswick]  was  less  thinking 
this  day  than  usual '  [poor  man,  he  had  abundant  cause  to  be  thotight- 
Jtif]i  *  he  was  conversable  with  the  ladies  at  dinner— said  that  his  famous 
Manifesto  was  drawn  up  by  a  Brabangon  of  the  name  of  Himon*  (now 

here) ; 

*  Thif  is  a  mistake  for  the  Marquis  de  LimoiH— another  of  the  too  numerous  and 
inexcusable  errors  of  the  press  which  disgrace  this  publication.  We  made  the  same 
observation  on  the  former  series,  and  produced  a  few  instances,  which  we  And  given 
in  a  fly-leaf  to  this  livtaison  as  *  errata  *  to  the  former  volumes — hoo  only  being  added 
to  our  list,  though  there  might  have  been  two  score.  But  the  blunders  of  the  present 
publication  are  infinitely  worse,  particularly^  in  all  proper  names,  which  are  so  muti- 
lated as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  quite  unintelligible ;  and  prove  that  the  printed  sheets 
cannot  have  been  seen  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  persons  or  occurrences 
referred  to — Craffff§,  for  Craig;  Arminy  for  Amim;  tV,  EcUn,  for  Morton  Eden; 
W,  Booikby,  for  Brook  Boothby ;  Gensau,  for  Gneisenau ;  Kaikreuther^  and  KalkretUktnj 
for  Kalkreuth;  St,  Armando  for  St.  Amand;  FUurtf,  for  Fleunis;  CoUgrave,  for 
Cologne;  wwniAamr,  for  Mnntabauer;  Fti^  and  P/vM,  and  Tukl,  for  the  same  per- 
son; Bendfn,  for  Bender ;  Piaot  AlonbaiUard,  for  Pigault-Maubaillaoq ;  Maoo,  perhaps 
for  Maret ;  Bancarrer,  probably  for  Bonne  Carrere;  Sauttm  for  Lausun ;  GrmtnUe,  for 
Granville;   Mouum,  for  Mousseaux;  Cabarraa  passim,  for  Cabarus;  Fabre  Egion, 
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forced  uppn.J^jnl.i^,8ig^I^.,U^l^.t  1»p,itmi^a(iCflr6ii  jii«»«9«i'4}W.ooc*«ioti*' 

p,    169.      .       ,_.      ...,,   M   I    ^•..•'    •       •       '..!,»     ...>•      ;      •'        ..  •■.'••'         '       ' 

andiflitewv'Sffd*  'toi^fcnrowi'  ttor/  Mm|^  tifi'-mbfef  ptttiesi  shd'rtred''  * 
but:  atifepbl6  j^baratted;  akttii  tofd*  'Miltoeartrnty  '^tktes^HhAt  tHfe  ' ' 
Dndieas.lierpeiftiwfaf.icoiwiiwed ♦tbirt'^h^'^filrH^"firtnhefsirfor't!j6  | 
crisis.  -i.i  ij  I/.    ''U..!    .  >' .-"f   .*>ow^-    ,*{.-,    ..«•     • -'    '^  ■^''-. 

«/>«?:•  I ^f.^Th^'Duchefe^  tblS'me.sti'e  wW'sut^  W'^tHe'!du)k'e]  felt    ^ 
himeeW  unequalto'ie  [tht*  bOTtrrfiitid  '(Jf  theafftiyj— tliat  he  was  gro'^n 
nerrouss  and  ha* -lob ^  grettt' deal  oMm'ftnftnfer  eiieffgy.-=-She  said,  when 
he  crturoed.froti  HoUaiMi  in  9797,*h6'wii^  k) ilhAktfti,  dutl  his'nerye^  so 
worn  out,  that  he  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time,     ^e  confirmed  wh^t 
I  long  fs^iceikneWfti  tbftt  ikft^DukeiwAioti  daoiaioo  df  ohiracter,  and  reso^ . 
lution,'. — Pilftl*...-.     .''      lu  J-.w   -iiu.i-i   X.-".     •'.-•..    '"    ^     " 
The. IhiGfae8s>  wiij'p¥obalily*d«rire4 -by-the  Dtfke  iiitnseirto  ex-'  *' 
press  this  opinicnj  for '•  thd' j<tirpo«re'bf'daitfprfig 'Lord  Matmes-  [ 
bufy'««blicitatiiJnl«j   bi«»et*Wtba!t»»W<iUld'haVe'beeft'  the  resource 
of  afedblemipdi   t.Hlevfc»^ev«er;  wis'a'gt>6A'prltice — ^^an  honest 
maiH^a  beuivolenl '  sovef eign-^ttnd  "^^gi  isiiict^t^  iii'his'faostilitj  to 
French  znfldeBce'  that' {3tifiMa)[Mne  'iti'  hi^  IStii  Bullj^tin;  1806, 
charg«cL  tbe  whdUjrtsibtftnce'  d(^  PVbsslfr'ta'hiiMaidviee;  and  he    ^ 
died». in  eveiy  wjr/ a'^i«titn<'t^  hifc  pwrtotism;  oh  thfe  ' 1 0th'  of 
Novemfodri  o£  ^futyands  veo^vv^  iAf 'the  f^tAl*  bahl^  of  Jena^,'  when 
the  dukedom  df  iBruniMridk'Glrtd -th^  kiti;^dditi"df  Prussia  fell   ' 
togetbeD.    .    '     .  ■  /    •'     ••"**    '   ■'   ""'•    -"'■*•'   •  •     ' 

The  Duoh^sa  was  Ihe  el^kr  ■  biilfet*  of  King  George* lit. ;  and 
after  the  death  pf  hdr  husband  and  the  rtiin  of  her  house,  re- 
turned, in  July*  1807,  to*  Eng^land,  Where  she  died  on  the  23rcl 
of  March,  1^13,  in  her*  seventy^siith  year.  She  will  be  lon^rst 
familiar  ti>  fingiish  eyes  4yy  her ' 'graceful  figure  as  a  ^irl  of 
fifteen  ID  the  poorly  paifated' but  Very  ittterestinff  picture  by 
Knapten,  at  Hamplion  Gottrti  erf 'the  family  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.  Sheae^ms  to  liaipe'bden'a  Inost  gfOod-hUmoured,  un- 
affected, gossipiiig^  lady;  and,  whatever  good  example  she  may, 
have  gii^en'her  danghter  ia  moftnX  eonchict,  appears  not  to  have 
afforded  her,  «tther  by  pretept  or  exartple;  mtich  instruction  in 
manners,  discretion,  dignity^  or  even  ia  the  more  ordinary  and 

for  Fabre  d^Eglantiiie;  tadiet  Mpira  fod  Ha^kinMO:  to  Lddt;  jitpefrnptMimy  for 
Asperne;  DatUzig,  for  Dunkirk;  ilfe/i;i7Zf,  for  MoWille;  and 'fifty  otheif.  MoMof 
these  seem,  when  explained,  to  be  small  matters,  easily' set  right ;  but  we  are  not  qnite 
sure  that  tew  have  alway«  giiess^d  fhe  ri^ht'namej  and  unless  one  is  tolerably  well 
acquaMHted  with  tb&pefscmal  history  of  everybody  that'  IJord  Malm'esbury  has  hap- 
pened to  haira  m«nti0iiQd^ the^a.i#  40  cetCainly.af <t»  wb» oar  wfaalr  uny  be  meant. ' 
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superficial  proprieties  of  feminine  deportment  We  shall  see  that 
Lord  Malmesburj  soon  found  himself  invested  with  the  strange 
duty  of  instructing  the  young  lady,  not  only  on  points  of  behaviour 
and  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  but  even  on  certain  ar- 
cana of  her  personal  toilet — upon  which  never  before^  we  sup* 
pose,  had  an  ambassador,  or  even  a  male,  been  called  upon  to 
advise :  and  it  appears  to  us  that  in  this  new  and  unexpected  trial 
of  his  good  temper  and  good  sense,  Lord  Malmesbury  con*- 
d  acted  himself  witli  consummate  tact  and  ability.  He  played 
the  part  of — as  she  herself  good-humouredly  called  it — 'Men* 
tor '  to  the  young  princess  admirably ;  but  would  forfeit  all  the 
merit,  if  we  could  believe  that  he  ever  meant  that  it  should  be 
thus  blazoned  forth. 

But  it  was  not  for  neglect  and  bad  taste  in  her  daughter'^ 
education  that  the  good-humoured  but  narrow-minded  Duchess 
was  alone  blameable — she  had  given  her  wrong  impressions 
on  some  most  important  subjects.  She  had,  it  seems,  before 
her  marriage  (as  sisters-in-law  are  sometimes  apt  to  do)>  taken 
a  foolish  dislike  to  Queen  Charlotte^  and  bad  impressed  her 
daughter  with  the  same  unreasonable  and^  as  far  as  the  grounds 
are  stated,  ridiculous  prejudices ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  similar  antipathy  against  the  Duke,  and  Duchess  of  York, 
The  real  but  unavowed  cause  of  this  dislike  was,  we  believe, 
a  fact — not  publicly  known,  but  which  we  have  heard  from 
indisputable  authority,  and  with  which  the  old  Duchess  was 
probably  then  acquainted — that  the  Duke  of  York  was  unfa* 
vourable  to  this  match,  auguring,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  very  ill  of  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  may  have  communicated  to  the  Queen^  his  mother,  some- 
thing of  his  early  impression.  But,  however  that  may  be,  her 
Majesty's  conduct  to  her  daughter-in-law  was,  like  every  other 
circumstance  of  her  life,  admirable ;  and,  strange  vicissitude,  both 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  were  destined  within  a  few  years  to 
rely  in  their  deep  distresses  on  the  tenderness  and  justice  of  her 
against  whom  they  had  nourished  such  unfounded  prejudices* 

We  shall  now  allow  Lord  Malmesbury  to  introduce  the  Princess 
to  our  readers,  and  to  tell  the  rest  of  this  strange  story  in  the 
familiar  style  of  his  own  unpremeditated — and  voe  must  presume 
unmutilated — d  iary . 

*  Nov.  28/A,  1194. — The  Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed  on  my 
first  being  presented  to  her — pretty  face — ^not  expressive  of  softness — 
her  figure  not  graceful — fine  eyes — good  hand — tolerable  teeth,  but 
going — fair  hair  and  light  eyebrows,  good  bust — short,  with  what  the 
French  call  "des  ^paules  imperdnentes."  Vastly  happy  with  her 
Juture  ejpectatwns.* — p.  153. 

.  •  Dec,  Srd.^Day  fixed  for  my  audiences.     Major  Hislop  and  a 
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xnessenger  arrive  at  eleven  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.    IJebriagff  th^ 
Prince's  picture^  and  a  letter  from  him  to  me,  urging  me  vehetn^tfy  to 
set  out  with  the  Princess  Caroline  immediately, — Duke  answers  very . 
well — ^rather  embarrassed.— Duchess  overcome,  in  tears.— Princess  Caro* 
line,  much  affected,  but  replies  distinctly  and  welL'-^pp.  I6I9  162. 

*  Dec,  4th, — Very  much  puzzled  how  to  decide  about  going  [to  £iig« 
land]-* Duchess  presses  it — ^Duke  cautious  to  a  ridiculous  decree  in 
assisting  me.  Princess  Caroline  in  a  hurry.  Prince  of  Wales's  [.eager] 
wishes  in  flat  contradiction  to  my  instructions*' — ^p.  163, 

*  Dec,  btk, — Afler  dinner  the  Duke  held  a  very  long  and  very 
sensible  discourse  with  me  about  the  Princess  Caroline.  He  entered 
fully  into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  Prince,  and  of  the  inconveniences  that  would  result,  almost  with 
equal  ill  effect,  either  from  his  liking  the  Princess  too  much  or  too 
little.  He  said  of  his  daughter,  *^  Elle  n^estpas  bite,  mais  elle  n'a  pas 
de  jugement — elle  a  6i^  ^lev^e  Merement,  et  il  lefalloit,**  The  Duke 
desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the  Prince ; 
and,  if  he  had  any  goiiiSy  not  to  notice  them.  He  said  he  had  written 
her  all  this  in  Oerman^  but  that  enforced  by  me,  it  would  come  with 
double  effect.' — p.  164, 

The  Duke's  laxity  as  to  the  go(tt$  of  his  future  son-in-law,  and 
his  severity  towards  bis  daughter,  are  not  surprising  when  we 
find  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Princess  lived.  Very 
brilliant  and  prominent  in  the  Duchess's  court  and  society,  Lor4 
Malmesbury  found — 

*  Nov.  22nd,  1794.— Madlle.  de  Hertzfeldt— old  Berlin  acquaintance 
— now  Duke*8  mistress — much  altered,  but  still  clever  and  agreeable — 
her  apartment  elegantly  furnished — and  she  her?elf  with  all  i)\taj^[HtreU 
of  her  situation — she  was  at  first  rather  ashamed  to  see  me,  but  soon 
got  over  it.' — pp.  155,  156. 

And  from  this  lady  he  received  accounts  of  the  Princess's  cha- 
racter, not  very  favourable,  though  apparently  sincere  and  well 
meant;  but  she  seems  not  to  have  thought — nor  indeed  does 
Lord  Malmesbury — of  the  injurious  effect  that  her  own  example, 
and  that  of  a  general  laxity  of  manners,  must  have  had  on  the 
Princess — ^but  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  seeds  and 
the  hotbed  of  future  imprudence. 

*  Dec,  5<A,  1794. — Dinner  at  Court — ^ball  and  ombre.  Madlle.  Hertz- 
feldt repeats  to  me  what  the  Duke  had  before  said — stated  the  neces- 
sity of  being  very  strict  with  the  Princess  Caroline— that  she  was  not 
clever,  or  ill-disposed,  but  of  a  temper  easily  wrought  on,  and  had  no 
taet.*—i^.  165. 

*  Dec.  lO^A.— Concert  at  Court— Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  takes  me  aside^ 
and  says  nearly  these  words :  "  Je  vous  conjure,  faites  que  le  Prince 
fasse  mener,  au  commencement,  une  vie  retiree  k  la  Princesse.  Elle 
ii  toujours  6\A  tr^s  g^mSe  et  tres  observe,  et  il  le  fiUloit  ainsi.  Si 
elle  se  trouve  tout  k  coup  dans  le  mond;  sans  restriction  aucune,  elU 
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ne  marchera  pas  hpas  ig^ux.  Elle  n'a  pas  le  coeur  d<^prav^— elle  n'a 
jamais  Hen  fait  de  mauvais,  mais  la  parole  en  elle  devance  toujours  la 
pens^e ;  elle  se  livre  h.  ceux  &  qui  elle  parle  sans  reserve,  et  de  1^  il 
sVnsuit  (m^me  dans  cette  petite  Coui^  qu'on  lui  pr6te  des  sens  et  des 
intentions  qui  ne  lui  ont  jamais  appartenus — que  ne  sera-t-il  pas  en 
Angleterre — oti  elle  sera  entour^e  de  femmes  adroites  et  intriguantes 
(i  ce  qu'on  dit)  auxquelles  elle  se  livrera  k  corps  perdu  (si  le  Prince 
permet  qu'elle  m^ne  la  vie  dissip^e  de  Londres),  et  qui  placeront  dans 
sa  bouche  tel  propos  qu'elles  voudront,  puisqu'elle  parlera  elle-mfeme 
sans  savpir  ce  qir  elle  dit  ?  De  plus  elle  a  beaucoup  de  vanitt^,  et  quoique 
pas  sans  esprit,  avee  peu  de  fond — la  t^te  lui  toumera  si  on  la  caresse 
et  la  flatte  trop— si  le  Prince  la  g&te ;  et  il  est  tout  ausai  essentiel  qu'elle 
le  craigne  que  qu'elle  Taime.  II  faut  absolument  qu'il  la  tienne  serr^e^ 
qu'il  se  fasse  respecter,  sans  quoi  elle  s'^garera,  Je  sais  (continua-t- 
elle)  que  vous  ne  me  comprometterez  pas,  je  vous  parle  comnie  k  mon 
vieux  ami.  Je  suis  attacht?e  coeur  et  kme  au  Due.  Je  me  suis  dc5- 
vouee  k  lui,  je  mc  suis  perdue  pour  lui.  C'est  le  bien  de  sa  famille  que 
je  veux.  II  sera  le  plus  malheureux  des  hommes  si  cette  fille  ne  r^ussit 
pas  mieux  que  son  c^sUe.  Je  vous  ri^p^te,  elle  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  de 
mauvais,  mais  elle  est  sans  jugement  et  on  I'a  jugee  &  I'avenant.  Je 
crains  (dit  Madlle.  Hertzfeldt)  la  Reine.  La  Duchesse  ici,  qui  passe  sa 
vie  k  penser  tout  baut,  ou  k  ne  jamais  penser  du  tout,  n'aime  pas  la 
Reine,  et  elle  en  a  trop  parl^  k  sa  fille.  Cependant  son  bonheur  depend 
d'etre  bien  avec  elle,  et  pour  Dieu  rep<Stez-1ui  toujours  cette  maxime  que 
vous  avez  dtSjk  plus  d'une  fois  recommand^e.  Elle  vous  ecoute.  Elle 
trouve  que  vous  parlez  raison  d'une  manifere  gaie,  et  vous  ferez  bien 
phis  dMmpression  sur  elle  que  son  pfere,  qu'elle  craint  trop,  ou  sa  m^re, 
qu'elle  ne  craint  pas  du  tout,**  * — pp.  169, 170. 

*2>ec.  28<A. — Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  again  talks  to  me  as  before  about 
the  Princess  Caroline — *^  II  faut  la  gouverner  par  la  peur,  par  la 
terreur  meme,  Elle  s'tlmancipera  si  on  n'y  prend  pas  garde — mais  si 
on  la  veille  soigneusement  et  scSv^rement  elle  se  conduira  bien."  The 
King  of  England,  in  a  letter  tg  the  Duchess,  says,  "  Qu'il  esp^re  que  sa 
niece  n'aura  pas  trop  de  vivacit<^,  et  qu'elle  menera  une  vie  sedentaire 
et  retiree."  These  words  shock  Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  the  Ducheis 
very  foolishly  reads  the  letter.' — p.  189. 

Madlle.  de  Hertzfeldt  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible  womaa, 
though  in  a  very  awkward  position;  and  these  were  ominous 
confidences;  and  although  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at  first  dis- 

EQsed  to  hope  that  they  might  be  exaggerated,  it  is  plain  that 
e  every  day  became  less  and  less  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of 
the  alliance : — 

^Dec.  \Oth^  1*794.— Masquerade — ^I  walked  with  the  Princess  Caroline, 
and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  her.  I  endeavoured  not  to  misc 
up  much  serious  matter  at  such  a  place»  but  whenever  I  found  her  in- 
clined to  give  way  too  much  to  the  temper  of  the  entertainment,  and  to 
get  over  m^rftd  and  too  mixing^  I  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  by 
becoming  serious  and  respectiiiU 
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VShe  entered^of^h^  own  accoi4»  i^tothe  kind  of  life  »lie  wns'tolQaa 
IB  Eogland,  and  was  vcjry, ii^uiaitiycv  about, it.  .  I  fi^d  it  woiild  depend 
y^y  mu^h  on  bar«  that  I  could  We  no  sl^are  in  settling  jt^liut.that 
my  wish  was,  that  in. private  she.  might  enjoy  every  ease  and  comfort 
belonging  to  domestic  happiness,  bi|Jt  .U)at  when  ^he  appeared  abroad, 
^be  stoiud  always  appear  as  Prince^p  of  WaJjCs*.  surrounded  by  all  that 
^'appareil  and  etiquette'?  due  to  her  elevated  sHuation.  She  asked  tne 
what  were  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  days  ?  I  said,  Thursday  and 
Sunday  after  churchy  which  the  King  and  Queen  never  missed;  and  I 
added  that  I  hoped' mdst  ardently  she  would  follow  their  eianple,!  and 
never,  on  any  account,  miss  Divine  Service  on  that  ^ay*  "Doioatbe 
Prince  go  to  church  ?'*  she  asttdd  me.  I  replied,  she  would  mabe.hipi 
go ;  it  was  one  of  many  advantngea  he  would  derive  6tQm  changing  his 
situation.  **  But  if  he  does  not  like  it  ?'*  "  Why  then  .your  Jloyal 
Highness  m,ust  go  without  bim,  and  tell  him  that  the  fulfilling,  regularly 
and  exactly  this  duty  can  alone  enable  you  to  perform  exactly  and 
regularly  those  you  owe  him— this  cannot  but  please  him,  and  will,  in 
the  end,  induce  him  also  to  go  to  church.*'  The  Princess  said  mine 
was  a  very  serious  remark  for  a  inasquerdde.  I  begged  her  pardon, 
and  said  it  was,  in  fact,  a  more  cheerful  one'  than  the  most  dissipated 
one  I  could  have  made,  since  it  contmAed  nothing  iriste  In  itself,  and 
would  infallibly  lead  to  every th&ng  that  was  pleasant.  She  tsaii^htmy 
idea  with  great  quickness,  and  the  last  port  of  our  coiwertatioB  was 
very  eatisfaotory,  as  I  felt  I  had  dohe  what  I  wished,  and  set  her  mindgti 
thinking  of  the  dtawbachs  of  lier  situation,  as  well  as  of  its  *'  oQrimns^* 
and  impressed  it  with  the  idea  that,  in  the  order  of  society,  those  of  a 
very  high  rank  have  a  price  to  pay  for  it,  and  tbat  the  life  of  a  Princess 
of  Wales  is  not  to  be  one  of  all  pleasure^  dissipation,  and  enjo}^i&ient ; 
that  the  great  and  conspicnoiis  advahtsges  belonging  to  it  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  purchased  by  considerable  sacrifices,  and  can  only  be  presieryed 
and  kept  up  by  a  continlial  repetition  of  these  sacrifices.'— ^pp.  1*K^  111. 

^ Dec,  \%th, — At  dinner  Viext  Princess  Caroline;  she  says  it  is 
wished  hefe  that  her  brother  William  should  marry  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester ;  I  advise  her  not  to  meddle  in  it.  She  talks  about  dke 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  she  prefers  to  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  and  it  Uruck 
me  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  hi  otrigiifally  put  her  inta  the  Prince's 
head,  and  that  with  a  view  to  pl&gvte  the  Duke  and  DociieM  of  York, 
whom  he  Kates,  and  whom  thePnnee  no  k)nger  likes4  well  knowing 
that  the  Princess  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York  dislike  each  odier,  and 
that  this  match  would  be  particularly  unpleasant  to  her  and  the  Duke. 
I  praise  the  Duke  of  York  to  her,  and  speak  with  great  applause  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Duchess,  who  by  her  discretion  and  eenduet  has  con- 
ciliated to  herself  the  good- will  of  the  whole  nation.  I  did  tltis  to  pique 
her,  and  to  make  her  anitioas  to  do  the  same* — She  bas  no  fdmd^  no 
fixed  character,  a  light  and  flighty  mind,  but  meaning  well  and  welN 
disposed ;  and  my  eternal  theme  to  her  is,  io  ikikk  hefote  ske  speakSj  to 
recollect  herself.  She  says  she  wishes  to  be  loved  by  ^he  people ;  th^s^ 
I  assurii  her,  can  only  be  obtained  bjr  m&iiif  hefselfrespectM  aiid'r^rtf 
—that  the  sentiment  of  being  fct;ie/  by  lth^jpet)ple%  a  ttiistake&^ii^ 
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that  sentimept  can  opiy  jbe  ^iven  to  a  few,  to  a  narrow  circle  of  those 
M'e  see  every  if  ay — ihact  a  tiatlod  at  large  ean  ontyr^ipect  ahd  honour  a 
great  Princess,  and  it  is,  in  fi^ct^  dicse  ftJcKngs  thatttne  (klsely  denonri- 
nnted  the  love  of  a  natim:  they  are  not  tote  pirocured,  as  the  good- 
will of  individuals  is,  by  pleasant  openness  and  free  comifiuMcation» 
biit  l)y  a  strict  attention  to  appeai^ttccs-*by  never  gohig  bfOow  the 
high  tank  in  which  a  Printers  Is  placed,  either  iti  language  t»r  mannen 
—by  mixing  diffOity  With  feffkbility,  which,  without  it,  l^omes  fami- 
Jiairity,  and  levels  airdistinction.* — pp.  179,  180. 

/  Tia^ae.eziraots  do  in6nite  credil;  to  I^rd  MalmesiburyV  good 
s^nse  and  good  taste ;  but  hia  advice  waa  smdly  xxHinteracted. 
There  waa  nt  court  a  aislcrof  the  DiEike*a$  the  Pdncess  Augusta, 
^who  bore  a  titl<e  that  sottnda  as  h/pdxxA  as  her  conduct-and  cha- 
racter seem  to  hav^  been — She  was  the  Abbess  of  Cfanderekeim. 
L()td  Malmesbury  had  formerly  known  her — an  advantage  he 
would  liow  have  willingjy  forgotten,  for  she  not  only  honoured 
him  with  recollections  of  a  supposed  attachment  in  their  younger 
d^a^  but  (if  we  unde^rstand  hi3  Lordshijp  rightly)  she  was  not 
^unwUling>  in  spite  pf  her  ^ge  apd  eccle^astical  dignity,  to  have 
renewed  it.  Tbia  lady  of  Gandersheim  seems, to  have  thought  it 
.necessary  lo- school  bcdf  nioce  i^iyaifist  the  immoral  propensities  of 
'  all  oiankind-^nay,  agamat  the  possible  deaigna  of  the  ambassador 
hteself-^n  a  style  which  the  Princess^  if  she  bad  been  wdl 
broikgfat  up^  would  banlly  have  listened  to  even  from  an  aunt, 
and  still  less  reputed  to'  the  object  of  such  strange  suspicions. 

I  *  Dec.  18rt»  17Q4. — ^At  supper  Princess  Caroline  tells  me  of  a  kind  of 
admonitory  conversation  the  AMfesse  had  held  to  her — it  went  to  exhort 
her  to  trust  not  in  men^  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that 
the  Prince  would  certainly  deceive  her,  &c.|  and  all  the  nonsense  of  an 
envious  and  desiring  old  maid.  The  Princess  was  made  uneasy  by 
tiu|i,  particularly  as  her  aunt  added  that  she  was  sure  she  would  nut  he 
.kapW'— 'p.  18U 

^I>ec.  21^*^^he  talked  of  her  aunt  the  Abbess — said  she  had 
-  endeatoured  to  inspire  her  with  a  diffidence  and  mistrust  of  me — had 
,  ti^presented  me  as  «m  hamfne  dongereux.     I  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  sort 
of  conversation,  but  the  Princess  stuck  by  it,  and  I  was  forced  to  say 
that  I  believed  her  aunt  had  forgotten  that  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  seen  me,  or  beard  of  me;  and  that,  besides,  such  an 
Insfinuation  was  a  tacit  accusation  of  my  being  very  foolishly  unprin- 
cipled.    She  said  she  meant  well,  that  she  perhaps  thought  too  partially 
,of  me  henelf,  and  was  afraid  for  her.    It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
turn  the  sQbject--rshe  went  on  during  the  whole  supper — ^was  in  high 
.spirits,  and  laughed  unraercifuUy  at  her  aunt,  and  her  supposed  par- 
.  tiahty  for  me.'»->-pp.  183,  184, 

^  But  we  find  that  these  and  similar  communications  brought  very 
sl^ange  prospects  into  the  poor  Pxincesi^^s  view;— 
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*  Dee.  28/Ay  1*794. — Princess  Caroline  show0  me  the  anonymous  letter 

about  Lady ,  evidently  written  by  some  disappointed  milliner  or 

angry  maid-servant,  and  deserving  no  attention;  I  am  surprised  the 

Duke  afforded  it  any.    Aimed  at  Lady ;  its  object  to  frighten  the 

Princess  with  the  idea  that  she  would  lead  her  into  an  affair  of 
GALLANTRY,  and  be  ready  to  be  convenient  on  such  an  occasion.  This 
did  not  frighten  the  Princess,  although  it  did  the  Duke  and  Duchess ; 

and  on  my  perceiving  this,  I  told  her  Lady would  be  more  cautious 

than  to  risk  such  an  audacious  measure;  and  that,  besides,  it  was 
deaih  to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of  Wales,  and  no  man  would 
be  daring  enough  to  think  of  it.  She  asked  me  whether  I  was  in 
earnest.  I  said  such  was  our  law ;  that  anybody  who  presumed  to  love 
her  was  guilty  of  high  treason^  and  punished  with  death :  if  she  was 
weak  enough  to  listen  to  him — so  also  would  she.  This  startled  her* 
—p.  189. 

These  were  strange  conversations — so  strange  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  confesses  with  a  serious  kind  of  pleasantry  that  he  himself 
was  treated  with  so  much  personal  kindness  by  the  Princess^  that 
the  case  of  'the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret^  came 
across  his  thoughts. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  soon  concluded,  but  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  in  great  doubt  how  to  convey  his  precious  charge  to 
England.  It  had  been  at  first  arranged  that  they  were  to  go 
through  Holland,  and  they  departed  from  Brunswick  with  that 
Lope  on  the  29th  of  December ;  but  the  irruption  of  the  French 
into  Holland  frustrated  that  intention,  and  forced  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  after  having  advanced  two  stages  beyond  Bentheim,  to 
retrograde  to  Osnabruck  and  Hanover ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  they  arrived  in  London. 

The  Duchess,  at  Lord  Malmesbury*s  pressing  instances,  was 
to  accompany  her  daughter  to  the  sea-side,  and  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  the  ladies  appointed  to  attend  her.  In  conse- 
quence of  thil^  unexpected  and  vexatious  delay,  the  Duchess  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  get  back  to  her  own  capital,  only  a  ffcw 
leagues  off,  and  to  leave  her  daughter — (who  being  now  Princess 
of  Wales,  could  not  well  reappear  at  Brunswick) — in  the  sole 
guardianship  of  Lord  Malmesbury  ;  but  he,  with  great  propriety 
and  firmness,  resisted  the  proposition,  and  forced  the  Duchess,  to 
her  great  dissatisfaction,  to  remain  with  her  daughter. 

We  shall  extract  some  of  the  many  remarkable  particulars  that 
occurred  during  the  journey : — 

*  Jan.  9, 1*J95. — Leave Bentheim  at  seven— Delden  at  twelve;  about 
four  leagues  further  on,  meet  letters  from  I^rd  St.  Helen's  [then  our 
minister  in  Holland],  saying  the  French  had  passed  the  Waal — that  they 
were  near  Baren,  and  that  there  had  been  fighting  all  day ;  he  recom- 
mends our  turning  back.     I  mentioned  this  to  the  Princesses,  sad  I 
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mu8t  in  justice  say  that  the  Princess  Caroline  bore  this  disappointment 
with  more  good  temper,  good  humour,  and  patience,  than  could  be 

expected,  particularly  as  she  felt  it  very  much A  heavy  cannonade 

was  heard  all  night  at  no  great  distance.  The  Princess  in  the  morning 
seemed  sorry  not  to  go  on  towards  the  fleet.  I  mentioned  this  can- 
nonade. "  Cela  ne  fait  rien,"  says  she,  **  je  n'ai  pas  peur  des  canons." 
— "  Mais,  Madame,  le  danger  d'etre  pris.'*  **  Vuus  ne  m*y  exposerez 
pas,"  said  she.  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  France  (St. 
Louis's  wife)  during  the  siege  of  Damiette,  and  Le  Sieur  de  Joinville — 
I  said,  '^Qu'elle  valoit  mieux  que  celle-1^,  que  les  Fran9ois  seroient 
pires  que  les  Sarrazins,  et  que  moi  j'ai  pensf^  comme  le  Chevalier."* 
The  story  pleased.  *^  J'aurois  fait  et  dtSsir^  comme  elle,"  said  she.' — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  194,  195. . 

^  Jem.  2. — L  persuade  the  Princess  Caroline  to  be  munificent  towards 
some  poor  Emigres  dying  of  hunger,  and  through  want — she  dis- 
posed to  be,  but  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  1  tell  her,  liberality 
and  generosity  is  an  enjoyment,  not  a  severe  Virtue.  She  gives  a  louis 
for  some  lottery  tickets— /give  ten,  and  say  the  Princess  ordered  me — 
she  surprised ;  I  said  I  was  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  give  for  the  ticket 
Ob  precise  value,  and  that  I  forestalled  her  intention.  Next  day  a  French 
emigri^  with  a  pretty  child,  draws  near  the  table — the  Princess  Caro- 
line immediately^  of  her  own  accord,  puts  ten  louis  in  a  paper,  and  gives 
it  the  child;  the  Duchess  observes  it,  and  inquires  of  me  (I  was  dining 
between  them)  what  it  was.  I  tell  her  a  demand  on  her  purse.  She 
embarrassed — •*  Je  n'ai  que  mes  beaux  doubles  louis  de  Brunswick." 
I  answer,  "  Qu'ils  deviendront  plus  beaux  entre  les  mains  de  cet  enfant 
que  dans  sa  poche."  She  ashamed,  and  gives  three  of  them.  In  the 
evening,  Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  these  sort  of  virtues  wete  never 
preached,  on  my  praising  the  coin  of  the  money  at  Brunswick,  offers  me 
very  seriously  eignt  or  ten  double  louis,  saying,  "  Cela  ne  me  fait  rien — 
je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas — je  vous  prie  de  les  prendre."  I  mention  these 
facts  to  show  her  character :  it  could  not  distinguish  bet^  een  giving  as 
a  benevolence,  and  flinging  away  the  money  like  a  child.  She  thought 
that  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  money,  and  not  seeming  to  care  about 
it,  constituted  the  merit.  I  took  an  opportunity  at  supper  of  defining  to 
her  what  real  benevolence  was,  and  I  recommended  it  to  her  as  a  quality 
that  would,  if  rightly  employed,  make  her  more  admirers,  and  give  her 
more  true  satisfaction,  than  any  that  human  nature  could  possess.  The 
idea  was,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  new  to  her,  but  she  felt  the  truth  of  it ;  and 
she  certainly  is  not  fond  of  money,  which  both  her  parents  are. 

*  Jan.  4. — Princess  Caroline  very  gauche  at  cards — speaks  without 
thinking — gets  too  easy — calls  the  ladies  (she  never  saw)  '*  Mon  coeur, 
ma  ch^re,  ma  petite."    I  notice  this,  and  reprove  it  strongly.     The 

*  After  the  capture  of  St.  Louii,  his  Queen,  Margaret,  who  wai  besieged  in  Damietta, 
being  on  tlie  pnnt  of  lyisf-in,  was  in  a  coDstaat  panic,  and  imi^iDg  every  possible 
outrage  from  the  barbarians,  she  extorted  an  oath  (not  from  Joinville,  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  states — Joinville  only  tells  the  story — but^  from  '  tin  ChtvalUr  vUl  ei  anarien  de 
Vfoffe  de  quatre-vingiz  ant  et  pfui"*  who  guarded  nfer  bed,  to  grant  her  one  request — that 
)f  the  maoens  sfaeukl  take  the  place  be  would  tow  ker  from  insult  by  putting  bet  to 

M  was  thinkiiv  of  it/ replied  the  vis/ CKeM&er. 

Princess, 
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4iS  'Btm^kra  (hrkipwMmsB^tf^ 

F^ibdesa,  tot  ^e  finft  tiniei  dl^>0B€4  lQ4likt< JVtmbt ;  I  dt>  pot^retaad 
to  observeit.  £>ucii^'wttiito''t»  t^rti-ti^ Brtmrnkki  aid<  leaw  ua  to 
go  on  by  ourselves ;  Hih  I  oppdfiQ,  ftnd'BU^seit  kofptimMo.  **'U  I 
am  taken,'*  says  ahe;  **  I  am  Wrc  the  King  wtl  be  angry.  "*^**  He'wdl 
be  vtry  Borry,**  I  rtply  ?  **  but  y\)Ur Royal  Higbnesi  nniat  no^  Icaye  your 
daughter  till  she  is  in  the  haiK^^  of  her  attendants.'^  She  aignes^  but  J 
irill  not  give  iray,  and^^A^  does/— -roK  iii;  'pp.  lOT,  193. 

^JctH.  18. — ^Prihctfss  Carblitie  tery  missim!  at  supper.  I  much,  leax 
these  habits  are  irrecoverably  n)Oted  in  ber-^she  is  mtturally  curious, 
and  a  gossip — she  is  quiek  amd  observing,  and'  she  has  a  silly  pride «if 
finding  out  everything-^she  thinks  herself  partieulaHy  aevte  in  dbcd- 
vering  Hhiikgs^  aiid  this  leads  her  at  times  to  the  most  improper  remarks 
and  conversation.^^I  am  determine  to  take  anoppottunity  of  correcting 
her,  eo(Ue  q^il  ttrt^ft'— vol.  rii.  p.'200.  .  - 

*Jan.  10, 179S^— On  summing  up  Princess  Caroline's  diaraoter  tA- 
day^  it  came  oufa  to  my  mind  to  be,  that  she  has  q^ick  parts,  without  a 
sound  or  distinguishing  understanding ;  that  siie  lias  a  ready  conception, 
but  no  judgment;'  caught  by  the  first  impression^  led  by  flie 'first  im- 
pulse; turned  away  by  appearances  or  enjottement ;  lo^ti^  to  ta¥k;  imd 
Srone  to  confide  and  make  missish  friendships  that  last  twenty*€Mir 
ours.  Some  natural,  but  no  acquired  teotfelity;  nvd  no  Strang- imiale 
notions  of  its  value  and  necessity^  wann  feelines  and  nothing  ^o ^coun- 
terbalance them^  great  jgood  humour  and  mucn  good  nature—no  ap- 
fearance  of  caprice— rather  quick  andjrtcc,but  not  a  graui  of  rancouK 
'xQVk  ber  habits,  from  the  life  sbe  was  allowed  aii^  ^^ven  compelled. to 
live,  forced  tq  dissemble;  fond  of  gosi|iping,  and  this  stren^tnenod 
|;reaHy  by  the  example  of  her  good,  motb^,  who  is  all  curiosity  and 
^kquisitiveness,  and  who.  h^s  ^q  notion  of  pot, gratifying  this  desire  at 
any  price.  In  short,  the  Princess- in  the  haqd^  of. a  steady  and  sensible 
man  would  probably  turn  out  well,  b^t  where  it  is  likely  she  will  find 
faults  perfectly  afhalo^otos' to  her  Own,  Shs^  will'  fi(iti  She  has  no  govem- 
!ikg  powers,  although  'her  mind  is  pb^iicalfy  ttkmg:  &h^  has  her 
father's  nourage^  but  if  is  to  hei  (as  to  him)  of  n«  i^sil.  \ffe  wants 
laental  decision ;  ^A# ofaaraobev  and  taat^^r^yol:  iii. p|p»  196, 19*7*.  , 
*  •/cm.  2^-^!  bKft  a.  long  and  sei^otia  owWJrsatipift  w^h  the  J'rin- 
oes»  about  her.condMct  |iA  Hanoverji  about.tbye.  Prince»,4bouV  berself 
and  ber  /phajfacjter,  She  mnph  dipposcfl.iio  ^sten  to  ipe,  and  to  take 
nothing  wrpngt ,  I  telj  her,,  and  I  .te)r^er*tr^lj,,tbat  the  impression 
she  gives  at  Hanover  will  be  that  on  which  sne  will  be  receivea  by  the 
King  and  Queen  in  England*  I  recommend  great  attention  atid' resdrve. 
That  the  habit  bf  jtrop^,  j)rtJ9cefy  behaviottr  waSinaturalto  her;  that 
it  Would  come  of  itself ;  that  acquired  by  this  (in  that  respect)  fortunate 
delay  in  our  journey,  it  wmdd  belong  to  her»  and  be  familiar  to.  bepr  on 
her  coming  to  England^  where  it  ii^ould  be  of  infinite  advantage.  She 
expresses  uneasiness  about  the  Prince ;  tfdked.of  his  beingnni/iAi^  quite 
apposite  to  tile  King  and  Queen  in  bis  iekmsMmd  kabit»;  [I  rqdi^] 
that  he  had  ooDtraoted  thou  from  the*  imi4e  ia  bis  situation  ;  that  she 
was  made  to  fill  this  \ 
tot  all  Ihe  ]piivate 


s  ap;  she  wootddomeaticAle  jum^Tgive  him  >t.rdi^ 
aiad  borne Tittttsa;  tbait^aiSMld.  then, be  Mi^r 
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tinm^efot;  tfcilt  ike  M^«^ieiipecM4  fliif  ,At^9^^I^M4p(,,th|tXAi^ 
the  was  ^pabl&'of  ikibgjlaod  lbat«h^  ivonU  da  it^^he  4iesimed.^I 
said,  that  I  had  seen  esougb  of  her  to  bQ  guitesMre  her  mi^  and  under- 
stating were  eqval  tb  uny  ^xenions ;  th&ts  therefoi^  if. she  did  got  ^o 
quite  iighti  and  comeuj^  to  everything  that  was es^pecied  from  her.  she 
'^wiMild^ave  no  exctiisoj  I  added^  I  was  so  sure  of  this,  that  it  would  i)e 
the^r«<  thing  I  sho«Uit^l  thf^King-nnd  Qmen^  and  that  therefore  she 
w^isths  prepared ;  that  they  Would  Jinow  her  as  weU»  and  judge  her  as 
favourably^  and  ai  the  saoie  time  as  tevet^  as  I  did.  I  saw  this  bad 
the  effect  I  meanl ;  it  piit  a  Qurb  on  het  desire  of  amusement;  &  draw- 
bade  on  her  siautioB*  and  made  her  iul  that  it  was  not  to  be  all  oae 
4»f  Tosei.  She  ended  on  retiring  by  sayijsg,  she  hoped  the  Prince  would 
let  her  see  mei  since  she  never  could  expect  ^ny  oi^  would  give  her 
such  good  snd  such  free  advice  as  myself ;  and,  added  she,  '^  I  confees 
I  could  not  bear  it  from  any  one  but  you." '— voL  iii«  pp.  203,  204. 

ThiaprotrftCte(linter\'al  of  domiesticity  with  the  Princess  brought 
ta  Lord  Malmesbury^s  notice  another  defect  of  a  strange  and  un- 
expected kind,  which  must  have  reached  i^  very  unusual  height 
b^bre  be  would  have  perc^eived  it  or  felt  himself  justified  m 
hiterfering  even  bj  the  naoat  distaiH  allusion  ;**« 

*  JPeb,  18.— Argumettt  with  the  Pritice^s  about  her  toilette.    She 

fiques  herself  on  dressing  quick;  I  disapprove  this,  ^e  maintains 
er  point;  t  however  desir^  Madame  Busche  to  explain  to  her  that 
the  Prince  is  very  delicate^  and  that  he  expects  a  long  and  very  careful 
toilette  de  fropretkyOf  mhxch  sh^  has  no  idea.  Ori  the  contrary,  she 
neglects  it  $adlyy  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect,  Madame  Busche 
executes  her  commfs&ibii,  well,  and  the  PrhiQes^  comes  out  the  next  day 
^ell  washed  all  ovety—vdlAiu  pp.  201,  208. 

-Tfaia  exlmoifdinary^piwagmph  expbiiisa  main  initndent  in  the 
efltastrojrir^,  at  which  #e  sfaikll  artive  presedtlj,  and  whiohi  but  for 
ihe'WoM  '  effmsive^  in  the  fotegidng^  extradi 'wevdd  appear,*  we 
believe;  to  every  reader  perfeiHly unacoowtitabte.  But  it  seens 
that  i!hiff,'  in  every  l^etise  df '  tte  wwd^  wholesome  tles^on  mitde,  as 
!Lor<!(  Midmesfauiy'  laineht^  thai  tnbst  of  Vki  lessons  did,  only  a 
piomentary  impression^  for 'in  abi^tit  tfa^«fe  ^eek^'he  found  himself 
obliged  to  resume  a  subject  which  nothing  btit  the  last  necessity 
<:auld  have  induced  him  to  approach:—^  , 

'  Match  ^.^^\  had  confersations  witb  the  Princess  Caroline,  on  tfie 
toitHiey  on  eleanHn^s^  abd  4>n  ddvmoy  of  speaking.  On  thete  points  I 
^3eiav0ui?ed;  asfsr'  aswas  possible  for  A  isMKfi,'to  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  great  and  nice  attcMoh  to  every  part  of  dreyto^  as  wdl  as  to  what  was 
hi^  as  to  what  was  seen.  (I  knew>she  Wore  coarse  petticoats^  coarte 
shiftli,  atid  thrM  E^teekiftgt;,  ^nd  these  H^ver  well  hashed,  or  changed 
oft^  enough:)  I  observed  ttiat  a  long  toilelrte  was  oecessarvy  and  gave 
lier  too  etedit- fbr  beaMing  ih»t  hers wme-a^-tfAori''  one.  What  I  could 
MCmy  l»y««irofi'tlrispirfnl(^l  gorsaillthniigh  tanoif  thiottifk  Madame 

Busche, 
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430  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 

Busche,  and  afterwards  through  Mrs.  Harcourt.  It  is  remalrkahle  how 
amazingly  on  this  point  her  education  has  heen  neglected,  and  how 
much  her  mother,  although  an  Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it.' — 
7oLiii.  pp.  211,212. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  March^  they  embarked  on  board  the 
Jupiter^  Commodore  Payne^  and,  accompanied  by  a  small  squad* 
Ton,  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  smooth 
and  beautiful  passage  (delusive  omen !) — they  reached  St.  James's 
Palace  about  two  o'clock — and  in  Jive  minutes  the  first  step  in  a 
lon^  series  of  scandal  and  misery  was  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
made : — 

^  April  5. — I  immediately  notified  the  arrival  to  the  King  and  Prince 
of  Wales ;  the  last  came  immediately.  I,  according  to  the  established 
etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the  Princess 
Caroline  to  him.  She  very  properly,  in  consequence  of  my  saying  to 
her  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kiieel  to  hin» 
He  raised  her  (gracefully  enough),  and  embraced  her,  said  barely  one 
wordi  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and  call* 
ing  me  to  him,  said,  ^'  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a  glass  of 
brandy."  I  said^  '*  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water?  " 
— upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humour,  said,  with  an  oath,  ''iVb;  I 
will  go  directly  to  the  Queen,"  and  away  he  went.  The  Princess,  left 
during  this  short  moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  astonishment ;  and, 
on  my  joining  her,  said,  ^'  Mon  Dieu !  est-ce  que  le  Prince  est  toujours 
comme  cela  ?  Je  le  trouve  tr^s  gros,  et  nullcmcnt  aussi  beau  que  son 
portrait.*'  I  said  His  Royal  Highness  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
affected  and  flurried  at  this  first  interview,  but  she  certainly  would  find 
him  different  at  dinner.  She  was  disposed  to  farther  criticisms  on  this 
occasion,  which  wduld  have  embarrassed  me  very  much  to  answer,  if 
luckily  the  King  had  not  ordered  me  to  atteud  him.' — vol.  iii.  p.  2 IS. 

Of  this  extraordinary  scene^  supposing,  as  we  are  bound  .to  do^ 
that  Lord  Malmesbnry  has  accurately  staled  the  facts,  and  that 
there  has  beeti  no  suppression,  we  can  imagine  no  explanation 
but  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  During  the  delay 
that  had  occurred  on  the  journey,  the  Prince  bad  shown  all  the 
impatience  and  empressement  that  could  be  flattering  to  the  Prin^ 
eess — the  only  letter  of  his  given  in  the  Correspondence  is  written 
ia  a  style  of  perfect  delicacy  and  good  sense. 

'  Carbon  House,  Nov.  23, 1794. 
'  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  sent  Major  Hislop  back  again  to  Bruns* 
wick,  which  I  judged  to  be  an  advisable  measure  on  many  accounts,  as 
more  particularly,  I  think,  he  may  prove,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  a  very  useful  avani  courier  to  you  and  your  fair  charge  in 
your  journey  to  the  water's  side.  I  have  charged  him  with  letters  for 
the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  Princess,  w^hich  I  will  beg  of  you  to  present  to 
their  different  destinafeioQB,  with  every  proper  expression  on  my  party 
and  to  which  no  one  can  give  so  agreeable  a  ioumure  as  yourself.    I 

have 
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have  likewise  deflired  Major  Hislop  to  give  jom  an  ample  and  ttiorongli 
account  of  tbe  ateps  I  have  taken  towards  the  expediting  everything  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  as  well  as  with  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  whom  I  have  written  also  by  Hislop ;  and  as  to  what  is  now  necea- 
sary  to  forward  the  completing  everything  at  j^unswiok,  I  must  leave 
that  to  yoUf  hoping  that  you  will  make  every  exertion  possible  to  put 
the  Priticess  in  possession  of  her  oum  home  as  near  the  20lh  of  the 
ensuing  month  as  possible/  &c.  &c. — vol.  iiL  pp.  221,  222. 

And  so  on.*-— We  see  too  that  be  hastened  to  the  Princess  on  her 
arrival  with  becoming  eagerness,  and  received  her  at  the  first 
moment  with  propriety  and  grace.  What  was  there  to  change  so 
suddenly  all  Ihese  good  feelings  at  the  first  embrace  ? 

From  that  mysterious  moment  the  affair  seems  to  have  been 
desperate.     Lord  Malmesbury  proceeds, — 

•The  drawing-room  was  just  over.  His  Majesty's  conversation 
tamed  wholly  on  Prussian  and  French  politics,  and  the  only  question 
about  the  Princess  was,  ''Is  she  good-humoured?"  I  said,  and  very 
truly,  that  in  very  trying  moments,  I  had  never  seen  her  otherwise.  The 
King  said,  *^  I  am  glad  of  it  ;*'  and  it  was  manifest,  from  his  silence,  he 
had  seen  the  Queen  since  she  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  that  the  Prince 
had  made  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  the  Princess  to  her.  At  dinner, 
at  which  all  those  who  attended  the  Princess  fVom  Greenwich  assisted, 
and  the  honours  of  which  were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as  Yice^Cham- 
berlain,  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  Princess's  behaviour ;  it  was 
flippant,  rattling,  affecting  raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse 
vulvar  hints  about  Lady  ,  who  was  present,  and  though  mute,  le 

ditwle  n*en  perdait  rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgust^,  and  this 
unfortuncLie  dinner  fixed  his  dislike,  which,  when  left  to  herself,  the 
Princess  had  not  the  talent  to  remove ;  but,  by  still  observing  the  same 
giddy  mannehs  and  attempts  at  cleverness  and  coarse  sai'casm,  increased 
it  till  it  became  positive  hatred.* 

*  From  this  time,  though  I  dined  frequently  during  the  first  thrse 
weeks  after  the  marriage  at  Carlton  House,  nothing  material  occurre49 
but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw  there  led  me  to  draw  the  inferences  I  have 
just  expressed.  After  one  of  these  dinners,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  present,  and  at  which  the  Princess  had  behaved  very  lightly,  and 
even  improperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his  closet,  and  asked  me  how 
I  liked  this  sort  of  manners  ;  I  could  not  conceal  my  disapprobation  of 
them,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  the  substance  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  so  often  said  to  me,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient  de  la  ienir  serree;  that  she  had  been  brought  up  very  strictly,  and 
if  she  was  not  strictly  kept,  would,  from  high  spirits  and  little  thought, 
HSertainly  emancipate  too  much.    To  this  the  Prince  said,  '*  I  see  it  but 

*  We  perceive  that  with  a  well-meant  duplicity,  (iord  Malmesbury  gave  bis  friends 
a  more  favourable  report  of  the  matter  than  the  facts  warranted.  He  writes  on  tlie 
10th  of  April  to  Mr.  Crawford — *  TAe  fnarriage  imt  ceUbtvted  on  nednetdayy  and 
if  iktif  g6onatwai  di  t/mtf  kaiti  hnfim,  ait  tdU  d6  to»//.*-^iU  394.  Alaf !  Ihey  did  go 
on  as  they  bad  begim,  and  aU  went  ill. 

too 
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too  plainly :  but  why,  Harris,  did  not  you  tell  me  bo  before,  or  write  it 

'.^rd.  Malmesbury  replied — a^d  tV  .feditpr  elsewbere  reppatf 
•7-lhat  I^e  w^.  s^nf.  tQ  ^ontra^  the  npafriage  and  not  tp.  advise 
upofk  itjt  and  tba^  ]f  1^  bad  ad\i&ied  upoil  it,  it  would  oply  bav^ 
been  to  tbe.King;  /but  tbat  ia  fact  there  yfa^  nothing  in  what  the 
puke  of  *Qrun$w^ck,  had  said  to^  afie^t  either  the  Princess's  mor^ 
cbarficter  or  conduct,  ;  Tbese  xeal^o^  were  perhaps  a  sufficient 
apswer  to  ,jhe  Prinze's  exiM»t:ulation--^parUcularly  as  we.  mu^ 
iu])nvit  ti^e  .extTpi;din9ry  difficulty  of  Lord  Malm^bury's  ^tua* 
tioff^  .^e  ^ad.  bccoDde  acquainted  with  tbQ  |e$s  favoprabl^e  detai]^ 
about  the  Princess  afte;:  the  tircaty  of  xnarriage  was  copclud^d* 
and  in  fact  from,  tbe  first  day  of  bis  i^ppearapce  there  was  no 
power  of  reh*oces$ioa.  But  we  must  add«  in  further,  justice  to 
I^rd.  ^almpsj>ury,  th^at  we  are  sati^^ed.he  could  have  tol^  the 
Prinze  nothing  as  19  'inqriil  character,  or  condupt'  that  he  did 
nfft  .already  know,  for  we  i^re  assured  that  l^efove  the  matc^  vrtis 
f^t.all  advancecl^  th^e  Prince  wasr  appri^.  by  a  near  i^elative  and 
friend  of  many.  cirAomstancesi  th)»t  were,  likely  to  render  tbf 
alliance  an  unsatisfactory,  if  note  an .  unhappy  one.  So  that  be 
Lad  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  We  are  sorry  to  be  oblige^  to 
add^  that  it  seems  as  if  his  chief  obj^t  in  marrymg  was  to  get  bi$ 
debts  paid;  and,  actipg  on  ?o  low. a, principle,  he  was  very  likely 
to  take>  on  very  slight  and  inadequate  gfpuncU^  a  personal  disgust. 
The  disgust  certainly  existed; — Ijut  we  see  tha|t  before  any  such 
feeling  could  bave  peeq  excited,  tte  in^ex^usabl^  indecency  ,9f 
placing  in  the  first  attendance;  on  iKe  Prii:^cess  the.  very,  last. lady 
m  jEngland^wbo^oi^ht  to  ))ave  b^n  brouglit  to  b^r  notice>  bf4 
^)een  already  ^on^mi^d — an  outm^ge  in  every  way  so  ofT^nsive  m 
to  be  in  the  eyes  yf  the  world-— certainly  not  a  JAistiQcation,  but— r 
n  plea .  ad  hominem  for  the  species  of  retaliation  to  whicb^  by  a 
strangf  inconsistency,  the  Prince  was  afterwards  as  sensitive  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  decorous  and  devoted  husband  in  the  world. 

Here  we  close  this  most  curious  and  painful  episode — which,  as 
we  could  not  oniit  to  notice  itj  we  have  stated  not  more  fully 
than  the  case  required,  antl,  we  trnst,  with  candonr,  decency,  and 
^rutb..  . 

The  most,  perhaps  we  migl^t  si^  the  onjy,  historical  fact  of 
general  interest  and  importance,  that  Lord  Malmesbury  s  cqar^- 
spondence  brings  to  light,  is  Mr.  Pittas  constant,  active,  i^i>d 
f  ag^r  desire  for  pej^ce  with  France,  No  one  on  the  Contii^ent, 
and  but  few  in  England  beyond  a  narrow  ministerjcj  cirde,  had 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  pacific  disposition.  It  is 
indeed  very  well  known^  aivl  niust,  wo  tbinlf,  be  admitted  .to  h^ 
«n  imputation  on  .ha  si^gadty,  tbat.  at  tbe  xi^wn  an^  evep  aftec 
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soiide  of  the  earlier  exce$«^olf  tDp\|^^voIutioQl  il^  aa^f  lipl  lijXQ 
European,  and  above;  alt  po  Britisn  /danger.  On  tWcpntrary, 
lid  k^itni  to  have'beli^vcd  that  St  wciul^'  for  a  tirh'e  weaken  the 
influence  of  France;  and  full,  6f  his  great  and  pjitrlotic  design 
of  repairing  the  loss' of  out  American  colonies  and  tecmiiing 
the  finances  of  England,  he  Wai  unwilling  tp  cohtempilate  the 
j)o^ibiIity  of  another  war ;'  and  accordingly  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  179^,  when  we  should  h^ve  thought  that  lie)  one  cotiH  have 
doubted  the  volcanic  liature  of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  'that 
il  was  aboiit  to  iniihdatfe  Europe  with  its  lava  6t^  cover  it  with  its 
tihcL  that  Mr.  t^itt  proposed'^  in  thie  speeph'from  the  throne  d 
reduction'  in  the  Army  and*  Naivy'fajr  lowet  than  had  ever  before 
been  VentnreU  uboti;  The  wai^nin^  voice  arid  energetic  councils 
of  Mr.  Burke— that  gre$it  Witical  ptojphet— failed  f6r  a.consi- 


it  was  in  a  partie'  quarrSe  at  Dbwhing-street,  the  others  beings 
Lord  Gremnlle  ana  the  then '  Speaker,  Mr.  Addington.  Mr. 
But-ke  endeavoured  to  iilarui  Mr.  Pitt  on  thfe  agjgtessive  nature 
of  French  principles  and  the  ^fip^^awAm  of  Revolution.  Mr; 
Pitt  Made  riither '  light  of  the  danger,  and' said  in  colloquial 


rjtidgmc  . , 

down  many  years  ago  froni  the  month  9f  one  of '  tne  fiarty.  We 
are  teriipted  to  add  another  of  the  same'  kirid  from  the  some 
hlathority;  At  a  subsequent  ^nd  liibre  formal  dinner^  ^hen  the 
whble  coalition — the  Duke  of  Portland,'  Lord  Spencer,*  Lord 
PhzWilliam,  Mf.  Burke,  &'c:-^-dined  with  Mr.  Put,  the  cbnversa* 
(ion  had  turned,  in  a  desponding  sttaiij,  on  the  Vuih  of  the  French 
ihdrtarchy  ,*  and  when  the  paf tV  rose  tb  go  to  cofiee^  Mr.  Burke, 
ak  hii^  parting  advi6e^  addressed  ihein  ifa  t  loud  Voiee-^' 

*  -T-r—  iUic  fa»  regn^  jf&Hrgere.Tjfojfle^r-^  .     / 

Diuate—etvo^met  rebus  sj^rwatesfpunfjis^'.  '; 

When  war  was  at  last  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  he  met  it  with  a 
high  and  indignant  sjiirit^  arid  pursued  it  with  all  the  energy  knd 
resourees  of  his  great  miifd-^ so  eamfestlj^  indeed,  that  public 
pinion,  both  at  home  6t  abroad,  did  injustice  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  various  pacific  declarations  and  ovei:tifrc5  \  but  ever)/  line  of 
Lord  Malmesbuty's  most  liecrei  and  coiifidential  *  cotresponderice 
with  him  prove  the  quo  semel  imbtttd  receii^  servatftt  odoremj-ihAi 
ail  his  predilections  were  fbr  peace,  peace^  peace— and  that  he 
was-always  willing  to  fay  for' It  a  gribatef  pnce  than  ineA  bf  * 
'  less 
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lew  coiiBcientious  and  commanding  spirit  would' hare  TentiiTed 
to  think  of. 

It  was  in  this  feeling  that,  in  1795,  some  unavailing  overtures 
were  made  through  Mr.  Wickham,  to  Barthelemi,  tho  minister  of 
the  French  Government  in  Switzerland.  And  again, in  the  aatumn 
of  1796,  the  successes  of  the  Archduke  Charles  over  Jourdain 
induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  believe  it  a  favourable  moment  to  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  selected 
for  this  mission — in  which  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  PitI 
and  Lord  Grenville  to  his  being  accompanied,  as  a  private 
friend,  by  Mr.  George  Ellis  (our  early  colleague  in  this  Review). 
Lord  Granville  Leveson,  now  Earl  Granville,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  diplomatic  career  in  this  mission,  and  Mi*.  Canning 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  office  as  under- secretary  to  Lord 
Grenville.  These  young  gentlemen  and  the  present  Lord  Car* 
lisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  and  one  or  two  others,  formed  a 
kind  of  coterie  in  the  Pitt  party,  and  were  all,  as  we  shall  see, 
much  in  the  society  and  confidence  of  Lord  Malmesbury. 
This  mission  was,  we  think,  hopeless  from  the  beginningi 
and  indeed  was  commenced  under  circumstances  not  calculated 
to  command  either  respect  or  success,  and  which  justified^ 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  good-humou redly  admitted,  an 
indignant  sarcasm  of  Mr,  Burke's — who,  when  some  one  ob- 
served that  Lord  Malmesbury's  journey  to  Paris  (which  was 
impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads)  had  been  a  slow  one, 
replied—'  No  iDonder — he  went  the  whole  way  on  his  knees,*  If, 
however,  the  advances  on  the  part  of  England  seemed  more 
eager  than  dignified,  her  conduct  in  the  negociation  gave  ample 
proof  of  her  sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  She  made  no  pre- 
tensions of  her  own,  but  solely  stipulated — ^as  she  was  bound  by 
her  treaties  to  do — for  the  restoration  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many of  his  Belgic  provinces,  for  which  she  offered  to  compensate 
France  by  an  adequate  cession  of  her  own  colonial  conquests. 
Lord  Malmesbury's  instructions  might,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, be  compressed  in  one  phrase — '  Render  unto  Ccesar  the 
things  which  are  Cmsar^s,*  This  the  Directory  met  by  an  asser- 
tion that  those  provinces  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  could  not  by  their  Constitution  be  ceded ;  and  they 
would  listen  to  no  expedients  on  that  point.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Directory  were  distracted  with  their  own  internal  struggles,  and 
afraid  to  venture  on  a  peace,  and  had  moreover  strong  hopes 
from  the  expedition  then  preparing  under  Hoche  for  Ireland ; 
and  were  thus,  on  every  account,  resolved  that  the  negociation 
should  have  no  other  effect  than  to  display  their  republican 
arrogance.     The  French  public,  both  on  the  road  and  in  Paris, 
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did  oot  «^em  to  parA^ke  of  ibis  f^^g^  aod  8how04  the  wiMionv 
as  occasion  offered,  something^  of  civility,  and  even  cordiality* 
But  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  Directory  was  increased  bolh 
by  the  death  of  the  Empress  of  Russia — vhose  successor  was 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  Fr&Qce — and  by  the  rapid  and  sur? 
prising  successes  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy, 
which  peculiarly  embarrassed  a  negociation  for  the  status  quo: 
After  a  few  weeks  of  idle  and  insulting  fencing,  the  Directory, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  ordered  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the 
most  insolent  manner,  to  quit  Paris  'dans  deuxfais  vinfft^quatre 
fieures,*  and  the  territories  of  the  Republic '  de  suite* 

We  do  not  find  that  these  papers  throw  any  more  light  on  the 
essentials  of 'this  negociation  than  we  already  have  in  the  (urdixiary 
historical  works,  but  there  are  a  few  incidental  circumstances  that 
may  be  worth  notice.  Lord  Malmesbury  found  thfi  wearing  of  the 
national  cockade  so  universal  in  the  struts,  and  so  unpleasantly 
enfprced  by  the  pppulace,  that  it  was  impossibly  to  appear  in  thena 
without  it.  The  Government  did  not  insist  on  it,  but  were  so 
powerless  when  opposed  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  they 
C9uld,  in  case  of  insult,  have  afforded  no  redress.  Lord  Malrae** 
bury  repudiates  the  idea  of  \ki9  or  his  suite  wearing  it  when  in  any 
official  character,  but  states  to  I«ord  Greimlle  that  he  trusta  they 
do  xight  in  wearing  it,  ip  compliance  with  a  general  unage,  wbeo 
th?y  walk  out  in  the  morning  (vol.  iii.  p.  370).  To  this  appeal 
Mr.  Canning  t^lls  him  privately  that '  he  will  receive  no  anawi^r 
at  all  fn>m  home,  and  that  liord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  semn  to 
ba  of  opinion  that  be  must  do  as  he  might  think  best,  or  fiod 
necessary/  A  shabby  reply ;  for  if  the  Frenqb  Government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  an  ambassador  from  insult,  it  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  treated  with.  But  we  are  surprised 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  state  the  most  important  element 
for  the  judgment  of  our  ministers  in  such  a  case,  namely,  what 
the  practice  was  with  other  foreign  missions— ^f  which  Uiere  were 
a  dozen  in  Paris ;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Den- 
mark were  important  enough  to  have  afforded  a  precedent  either 
of  refusal  or  compliance  on  such  a  point  of  etiquette. 

Again;  we  must  observe  that  in  the  conclusion  of  his  last  notes 
with  the  French  minister,  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  beyond  all 
measure  over-civil.     For  instance.  Citizen  Delacroix  writes  :--^ 

^  Monsieur, — Le  Directoire  Ez^cutlf  me  charge  expressc^ment  de  yous 
requ<irir  de  me  remettre  officiellement  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  votre 
ultimatum,  sign^  de  vous. 

^  Agr^Zy  &c.  Ch.  Delacroix.' 

The  Editor  should  have  given  this  concluding  compliment, 
'  Agrdez,  &c.'  at  full  length,  since  he  m  gives  the  conclusion  of 
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Loiiil^VisilmefthviTy^i  repty.    We  KnA,  however,  m  peWett^i  Slate 

Papers'  for  '1796,  that  the  translated  form  Was : —  I  ^ 

'Accept,  Sii;,  the,.ik?aui»ace  of.apiy.higl^  coiM^d€ration«*~vo|.  v,,,]^ 

198'..  "     ;  .  i^^  ^      ..'....''. 

Lord  Malip^^bufj  s  r«jply  .to  tbi»  <qH  Swm  wi»»  what  it  ought  not 
to  have  bi^r'^'S^ad^  siocecwil;-]^  '/ 

^JLe  jAmiMAmetikifTj^prkiA  Muiietreideft.Relationa  £xWrieurfe8> 
d'agr«$er  M  ^nuraoc^a  dQ  9a  baatQ.a)nsjAi&oation/-^p.  364L  '  x 

Aii4  t«  ihia  the  rttjoinder  ^waS'  theooder  to  quit  Paris  in  dernxfrit 
vingt^quatre  AflttMS^-^igiied  tmit  ^murt  and  witkout  any  compli- 
ment* — '  ChiBurlas  'Dtiacrm^'    To  wkijdi  gron  inpertiiietioe  LcA-d 
Malmeafa«ry  haatena  with  all  humility  to  soy  that  he  'wiU  quit ' 
PanaiMzt.daytiaod      -      > 

< H' priale MfaoiiCre idea RelatioitB  £&tedearea d'agr^er tea aasuraiioei 
de  aa  haute  consid^MiaAi''^-^  M6.  <    •     : 

As  Citizen  Debctd^c  eride<t  Vis  nof^ao  iiticerenioniously,  Lord 
MalmestmyyahotddbaVe  tempered 'hii(  own' civility  with  a  little 
digoi^,  by'  sayitt^,  'tW '  fM  v)ighHff  i(f  deroffotefrom  the  otdinarj^ 
uilxgeg  6f  iipl&maiief  t^vH:ety  (or  something  of  that  sort),  he  te^ 
qaests  Citizen  Delaeroix  to  accept  the  hssnrance^  of  his  high 
ooRsid^afion.^  There  are,  we  admit,  beaucatip  de  puMUt^s  data 
ladipl&fMti^;  but  thb  mamtenance  of  natiohar dignity,  even  Iti 
triflesi  is  n<yt  of  that  class';  and  Lord  Malmesbury*8  failure  on  this 
point  Wiis 'peccrtiarly  tinlticky,  as  he- was  specidly  instmctikl  io  be, 
and  piH^^es  to  havtf  be^n,  vei^y  nic^  onpomts  of  etiquette,  ttrid  ' 
justifies  some  sareastte  obserVatibiis  which  bis  6ld  friend,'  Mr.  Pox, 
made  in  ParHamfent  Ob  his  too  w^U  bred  'assurances  of  high  cbn-' 
aiderationk* 

One  of  Lord-  Malmcabury'a  enlriea  in  *hts  diary  is 
*Niw.  8.— BnonapArfe  told  to  he  aoh  t^  U  Grfn^ral  Marheuf,  by  t 
Corsicfln  woman*— well  brotight  up  l)y  him  at  l*Ecole  MiHtaire— clever, 
desipeTlite  Jacobin,  even  terrorist.*^p.  304. 

to  which  the  Editor  subjoins  this  note  : — 

*  It  18  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  rumour  (current  at  tlie  time) 
was  j)erfectly  untrue.  Madame  Buonaparte^s  supposed  partiality  jfbr 
General  Marbeuf  existed  long  after  the  birth  of  Napoleon.  It  is  equally 
superflttous  to  add,  that  he  never  was  a  ^*  Terronste.''  '-^p.  S04. 

We  see  no  reasoi;!  why  Napoleon  Buonaparte — the  second  of 
eight  children,  and  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  his  elder  and 
younger  brothers — should  be  singled  out  as  the  son  of  the  Comtel 
deMarbocuf;  but  all  the  statements,  and  of  course  the  reasoning) 
of  the  noble  Editor's  note  are  completely  erroneous.  M.  de  Mar-* 
boeuf  went  to  Corsica  in  command  of  the  French  army  as  early  as 
17§$ — four  years  he/ore  Nap<deon^a  birth;  and  we  know  that  it 
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Militaire.  A&\o}n:i'^7iever'havinff' teen  a  Terrorist  f  why, 
ncter-^vks  anything' ^ailfe!  But  drenin'the'  ttfdre  *j)e6tiliar'ikettse 
of  the  word,  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  *  superfluous '  if  the 
noUeiiEditDti  omfUl  hmtt  <sb6^ihhii  tk6t  n<»>*kAV(^  b^^  oneof  £a 
Queue  de  Robespierre.  He  and  hisi  b¥dth^'l.Mil»)r  n^ei^  pibOsg^ 
of  thev.y^aungor  Robdiptetre^MT  lintonst"pf6^G(mM$ite  In  %&e 
south ;  and  after  the  4th  Tite^midor'thd  iirst  measure  of  the  y^ 
adion  wais  to  arr^t  ai^d  xmptnna  both  ^ the<  brotiiers '- (as  Lnei^n  • 
hiinae)£-  teUii.  us),  i>r.'haviBg^>bdonged  to  iiobespierrtf^s  faction-^ 
or,  ito  fuse  the  ommoaiai^UBgi^  'of '  the  time,  is^  Terroritts  r  tmd 
Lwd  MahnttbuTf'  wiiting  in.  Paris; 'twv^'yeavft'ia&ly  %titr'  the 
events,  and  while  living  in  the  best-informed  tcivclesi  is  better 
aut^ority^  even  if.tb^e  ^Qreipc  o^^..(4|idr tfa^m  k^abundapce) 
than  his  grandson's  wholly  unsuppodfld  BM^rtkatif       •  o    * 

We  hwe  s^pn  t^t  tJfp  ii9P?«]Smenft  tp  the.  jiegori^Otw^  ffC  179Q . 
was  thle  restitution  to  be  .madeta  Austria^  but  ly.  the^reljjoiiff^ry  i 
treaties  of  I^eo.ben.  and .  Mont^beilt^,  (IBtb  APfi^  ^d.  ^"^^  M^t 
1 797)  Cfe^r  made  hi»  own  bs^  ^rws ; ,  wd  Epgjand  had  npiw  lu^ 
other  continental  engagemefitft  Xhm  the^  ipjiere|it&<Qf  her  faithfial, 
but  (in  tbli?  matter)  uniija,pj^xtau^'.ajly,  Poifpag^l ;  land  a  ^esiri?  to 
m^&e  aome  arr^ngemp^t  »s  ^o  the  priyat^  prop^rtgf  .pf  the  House 
of  OxQpg^.^  Mr.  Piit^  i^  .b^im^e^ried  ^f^^4^  pe%ce,,agai|| 
thought  i^bis  a  favourably,,  nipment  to  re^^jor  t^e  npg^uaation  wit)i . 
France,  .where  .ther^  neem^  both ^n.^e  Qpvermnent.apd  ialhe 
LegLA|ativ?  Councils  n.  groTfin^  spirit  pf  mod^ation,  or  even>  as  it 
afterwaards  appearedjiPf  poivgit^-revolKtiop,    The-ff^tor  says:-r- 

^  Lord  Grenville  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  step,  and  long  argued 
it  with  Pitt;  but  the  latter  remain^  firm^  i^teatodly  declaring  that  it 
was  his  duttf^  as  an  Englifih  Ministjor  cmd  u  Christiofi,  to  use  every  effilrt 
to  stop  >o  bloody  and  wastiog  a.  war.  He  scut  iMi  Malmeabury  to 
Lisle  with  the  assurance  that  "  he.<Pitt)  would  ,stifie  every  ffeling  of 
pride  to  the  utmost  to  produce  the  desired  result ;"  and  I^rd  Malmes- 

*  We  insist  upon  tbi^  point  for  the  sake  of  histprical  tpiUi,  -which  might  be  eonn 
protni^d  by  the  uxicontradicted  assertion  of  so  respectable  a  publication  as  this;  and 
with  fhe-iame  object  we  wtU-  lake  this  opporttihity-  of  cleaHng  up  a  doubt  with  respect 
to  BtuNiapRrte's  age.  We  stared^  in  Q.  R,,  vol.  xii.  p^  239,  and  again  in  vol.  acvL^ 
p.  495,  on  whatjeemed  to  ui  th«  best  possible  anthority^-niLxiidy,  a  ^trSifleaU  t/Hrth 
produced  6y  Buonaparte  hitmelf  at  hit  marriage  with  Jotephine,  and  depotiied  and  ihftn 
and^atiii^xittmg  imiiheproptr  afUe  at  Parig-^hU  he  WM  horfif  on  the  M  offk^rudry, 
176^  Why  or  ho^he  wasJjpd  to  pc^duce  this,  fake /itafctiaent  has  never  been  ex- 
plained :  as  the  Conttitution  of  that  day  required  that  public  functionaries  should 
nav6  attained  certafn  ages,  Budnapart^  wat  probably  willing  to  advance  by  a  year  and  a 
Aaj^tfaBipeviodof  his  eligibtHty  t^bttt  from  wfaatei^Br  motive,  he  asuredly  produced 
a  faUe  urtiical^  for^w^.have  aino*  coUacted  many  lestimpnvt  of  dal^  pnor  to  kit 
etiebri/if  and  therefore  of  indisputable  authority,  which  fix  his  birth  ,to  the  16/A  of 
^t^s/*,  l?6d~the  common  date.    See  also  the  note,  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  386.     . 

ivot.  LKXV.  Nxy.  ct.     '•  2*0      '  bury 
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hvar^  hiiuaeU  wool  upoa  hiaMiBWOTi;  tniiipus  to  cl^se  lii»  |nib|  jc  life  bj 
an  act  which  would  ^para  89  vfi^^  i^uej-y^  and  restore  so  mu^o  happl* 
ness  to  mankind. 

*  Oh  tW  iJrink  of  success,  it  will  he  seen  by  what  unforeseen  events  he 
faile4,  for  Europe  was  destined  tq  eighteen  morp  yeani  of  battles*/— p.  369^ 

JLyr4  MaWsbiiry  w^M,4oul)t  parsqwlly  gratified  at  being 
ag^ia  iB^^loptea  Iqi*  tl|U  .m»sion,*^vLt  m  t)^lacrQix>  bis  )^t«  4}»** 
courteQuaantAgaoistvwaft  still  inini»t«r^  he  with  great  propriety 
stfttL  oandour  saggeated  that  hia  saminatum  might  not  be  con- 
aidered  as  conciliatory.  His  aunniae  was  juat^  for  the  first  Frencb 
linaw^  atated  tba^«-« 

^  lie  Difactoire  consent  1^  aa  que  la  K^gofiatipn  soit  ouverte  avec  le 
Lord  Malmesbury ;  cepenjlant  un  autre  choix  lui  e^it  paru  d'un  plus 
beureux  augure  pour  )a  prompte  conclusion  dp  la  paix«'-^p.  3^3. 

Mr.  Piit,tpwevef,p^raiated,,^i;id  v^  rigjit  on  eyery  acpouat-r 
the  very  circumat^p  id  ^e]^ioi\\  ^eiW  »^}l  ^  oiTipe  was  ^ 
att£ppi«nl;.ii9PN|on  (or  Loipd  Jf^nc^Mbury  a  ref^pp^inUnent.  B«il  bia 
IfOrdabip  escaped  the  'practical  ^igram^  as  Mr.  CajuujE|jg  called 
It  (iii.  fffl')y  pf.  be^ng  inet  by  .Pelacrq^i  by  the  ;5rfection.of  Liijle 
as  tHfl  scfine  of  the  ^egoc^tioni  a94  V^e  i^fnimatioa  ol  Citizepf 
tetoqrpeur,Jplev4lle  |e  Ppleyj,^imd  ^j^ret^.aa  plenipoteptiariea  on 
B,  .Tbf  choice  (  "  ' 


t^e  part  of  France^  .Tb^  choice  pf  jb^e  g^ntlemei^  seeiped  also 
a  pledge  for  ^hp  sio^ity  o^f  their  government,  as.  fhey  were  at^ 
a?iti-jAOobinJcal,  I^etPjurn^i^  bjK^  jus^  left  the  Directoiy  by  \^>— 
a^  unlucky  cl[uince  (if  cl^^nce  it  ^s^ j  whicU  eventually  produced 
tbf  pr^oininapce  of  ]^arras  an^  Jlewbell^  and  the  revolutipn  ot 
the  IStb  Fructldor*  FleyiUe  wf^  a  ^eajpan  of  moderate  pplitics  as 
w,eU  a*  capacity-  Mayet,  thue  afterwards  celebrated  jDuke  of 
Bassano^  }iad^  in  addition  ^to  manners  and  feelings  of  tbe  old 
scbopl,.  prii^ciple^  by  no  means  revolutionary,  and  the  additipnal 
recommexfdatipn  9f  paving  in  a  short  mission  to  London  in  I79d 
obtained  sonfie  d^ree  oj  favourable  notice  from  Mr.  ^itt.  A^ 
Mare^  pl^^d  ^o  large  ^  part  In  ttis  negociation,  and  so  niucb.  a 
more  iinportant  one  in  i^fter-Iife,.  wq  sbaU  extract  tbe  account 
which,  he  gave  of  himself  when  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Lord 
Malmesbury  artfvJly  suggested  t^i^t,  if  the  negociation  succeeded, 
the  embassy  to  England  might  repair  his  fortunej  whiph  he  con- 
fe$$ed  to  be  mueh  deranged.- 

*  Ay>g.  30.«^Mapt  as^nted,  and  ii^timat^d  that  if  he  was  asked  (9^ 
it  would  forward  his  nomination*  He  then  tqld  all  the  story  of  his  two 
journeys  to  England,  in  1792  and  1703 ;  bis  connexion  with  Le  Brun.^ 

*^Mafpti&«tr»wibat«UtBdtothet4Qaa«iUac«i)««lMoCtli0Dqk^  4f 

bad  an  interview  with  Mr>  Pitt,  and  gave  4  favonrable  account  o£it  to  the  Q»nv«ntiou, 
who  sent  him  over  again  in  January,  1793,  with  a  coociliatory  mitsion,  which  wm 
rendered  nugaiMy  tiy  tbe^uitwder  of  JLouk  XVIi  fce  ftniu  wm  IVmoli  Mixiltttt  to 
Fgtm^  A0Aiwiu  l792t9;^;rm/6. 

He 
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^  He  said  Mr.  Pid  had  received  him  vei^  well,  and  that  the  &ilure  of  Wa 
negociation  could  he  attributed  to  the  then  French  Government^  who^ 
were  hent  on  that  war ;  that  the  great  and  decisive  ca^se  of  the  war  ytm 

^     ^'  quelc^uea  vingtaines  d'iudividus  marquans  et  en  place  qui  ayoient  jout^  k 

'  la  baitse  dans  les  fonds,  et  de  1^  ils  avaieut  porte  la  Nation  k  nou^  declarer 
la  guerre.    Ainsi,"  said  he,  "  noxis  aevons  tons  no$  malheiirs  k  un 

t  principe  d'agiotage**  Ite  said,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  was  considered  as  in  possession  of  so  dangerous  d 

i     secret,  that  they  wanted  firdt  to  send  him  to  Portugal,  which  he  f eAjsdd ; 

]  then  to  Naples,  which  he  ^^  forced  to  ocotipt;  pXiA  that  he  had  erety 
reason  to  believe  that  his  arrest  and  confinement  were  stettled  and  oon'> 
oerted  at  Paris  before  he  left.  He  said  he  spent  thirty  months  in  prison, 
partly  at  Mantua  (where,  if  he  had  staid,  he  must  have  died),  and 

:  partly  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  the  academiciaiis  in  Maptuaf  out  of  regard  to. 
the  memory  and  character  of  his  father>  interested  thepaselves  abyut  him) 

•  and  that  he  believed  he  owed  (ns  change  of  prison  to  them ;  that;  after 
:    all,  his  long  confinement  saved  his  life,  as  he  certainly  should  have  been 

guillotined  nad  he  remained  in  France,  under  the  government  of  Robes* 
i    pierre.'*— pp.  503-3. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  ag&i^  attended  by  Mr.  ^eorge  Ellis,  stilt 
09  a  private  friend,  \iy  Mr.  WelJesW,  now  |L.ord  Cowley,  as  official, 

•  i^dcvetary,  and  by  Lord  Granville  Leveson  and  Lord  JViorpeth  as 

•  attached  to  the  mission.  The  first  symptoms  were,  however,  noC 
auspiciom^.  He  \ras  xf^e\  at  the  outset  by  three  almost  sine  qud 
mm  demands,  I.  The  ret^unciation  of  the  style  and  title  of  King 
of  F)raiw0.  2.  Tb6  restitution  of  the  Toulon  ships^  which  having 
been  taken  only  in  deposit  for  the  lawful  government  of  France* 
W0  were  I^una-^now  that  we  admitted  the  republic  to  be  a  lawful 
ffopemment — to  testore  specifically  as  far  as  they  existed,  and  ii; 
value,  if  we  had  destroyed  them ;  and  finally,  that  we  should  admit 
aa  ^  basis  that  we  were  to  restore  all  our  conouests  from  France, 
or  Any  of  her  allies^  and  especially  from  Holland.  The  first 
of  these  demands  perplexed  our  ministers  very  much— but  they 
(rather,  we  presume,  than  Lord  Malmesbury)  had  brought  it  on 
tbemaetves  Tby  presenting  the  French  with  a  projet  of  a  treaty, 
which  incautiously  and  unnecessarily  began  by  setting  forth  our . 
Bovereign'syw//  style  and  title.  We  say  incautious  and  unneces- 
sary— because  when  the  point  was  hit.  Lord  (Srenville  offered 
to  •ubstitute  either  '  Kin^  of  Great  Britain  or  '  BritannicA  Ma- 

jeaiy*  arid  therefore  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
used  at  first  the  inoflensive  terms  which  were  |)rop9sed  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  when  the  French  were  entitled  to  insist  on 
the  renunciation  of  a  claim  so  imprudently,  but  so  prominently 
made.  But  neither  this  nor  the  other  two  points  need  detain  us. 
The  negociation  never  made  one  seriaua  practical  step  during  the 
whole  four  months  of  discussion,  but  was,  under  the  formal  veil 
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of  interchan^ng  notes  nndprqfets,  really  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
great  contest  between  the  J acobins  amd  Moderns  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was,  we  suppose,  as  an  episode  in  this  conflict  and  as  a  pierre 
d'attente  for  the  moderate  party  that  Maret,  who  belonged  to  it, 
opened  a  secret  and  separate  communication  with  Lord  Mahnes- 
bury,  of  which,  as  connected  with  the  general  negociation,  we  see 
neidier  motive  nor  object. 

On  the  14th  of  July  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cun- 
ningham, who  had  been  long  settled  at  Lisle,  called  on  Mr. 
Wellesley,  the  official  secretary  of  the  mission,  as  on  business 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  he  produced  a  note  frcrm  a  M. 
Pein — an  intimate  friend  of  his,'  and  a  near  relation  of  Maff£My 
suggesting  the  expediency  of  opening  a  secret  and  confidential 
channel  between  Lord  M alme^bury  and  *  the  person  who  had 
alone  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  the  other  side-^viz.,  JMbre^— 
whose  opinions  on  alt  political  subjects  ivere  very  Afferent  froHi 
those  of  his  colleagues* — being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  new 
director  Barthelemi,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  the  restoration 
of  peace.  This  strange  overture  was  readily,  but  not  without 
some  suspicion  accepted — Mr.  Ellis  (Mr.  Wellesley  being  about 
to  i-eturn  to  England)  wtis  appointed  to  communicate  with  M« 
Pein,  and  through  them  Maret  conveyed  information  and  ad- 
vice to  Lotd  Malmesbury^  apparently  in  the  style  of  one  who  in 
a  game  of  whist  should  by  9ecret  signs  let  his  adversaries  Icnow 
the  state  of  his  own  and  his  partner's  band.  Lord  Malmesbury 
at  first  doubted  the  authenticity  of  these  communications,  but,  ^n 
order  to  ascertain  it,^  he  stipulated  that  at  the  conference  certain 
signs  should  be  made  which  should  evidence  Maret's  confederacy 
with  Pein. 

^  The  sign  agreed  upon  was  Marei's  ta'king  his  handkerchief  out  of  one 
pocket,  passing  it  before  his  face»  aiid  returning  it  into  the  other/ — vol. 
ill.  p.  450. 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  M.  Thiers  wrote  his  '  His- 
tory '  '  under  the  inspiration/  as  the  French  phrase  it^  of  M.  de 
Talloyrapd,  This  his  Jriends  have  denied,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  mentions  this,  secret  pegociation  satisfies  us  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  either  Talleyrand,  Maret,  or  both,  for  he 
gives  a  colour  and  character  to  the  transaction  entirety  false,  but 
such,  we  think,  as  these  informants  would  deem  it  prudent  to 
adopt  'According'* — says  M.  Thiers,  with  wonderful  ignorance, 
or  still  more  wonderful  (efTrontery, 

*  According  io  tli^  practice  of  English  diploffuofiy^  all  was  arranged 
for  carrying  on  two  separate  negociatious,  one  official  and  ostensible — 
the  other  secret  and  real.    Mr.  Ellis  had  been  given  \Jut  donue'\  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  conduct  under  him  the  secret  negociation,  and  to  corre- 
spond 
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«pon4  direc4lj  \Mitb  Mr.,  Pitt^  This  habitual  custom  \uaage\  of  English 
diplomacy  is  rendered  necessary  by  their  representative  Government/ — 
Thiers^  HisL  de  la  Miv,  Fr.  vi.  18. 

We  teally  cannot  imagine  bow  a  writer  of  M.  Thlers's  clever- 
viess  could  imagine  an  ^magd  so  notoriopsly  untrue^  or  think  of  ac- 
counting for  it  by  reasons  so  grossly  absurd — it  is  our  representa- 
tive -Giovernment  which  renders  any  such  practice  utterly  impos- 
sible-*-*but  this  preajnble  was  necessai^y  to  introduce  the  rest  of 
the  fable^  and  the  mention  of  Mr*  FUU,  whose  name  we  very 
inuch  ckMibt  whether  any  man  in  France  ever  heard  of  but  Maret 
and  Co.^— confirms  our  suspicion  that  the  Duk^  of  Bassano  com- 
dnunioatied  tbi»  misrepresentatiop  to  M.  Thiers  with  a  view  to 
•break  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  which  he  suspected  might  be 
hereafter  made,  and  which*  now  appeairs.  M .  Thiers  then  pro- 
ceeds to  misstate  and  discolour  the  facts  to  3uit  this  apologetical 
▼ersioa* 

*Lord  Malmesbury  soon  saw  that  the  ostensible  negociation  would 
come  to  nothiiig,  and  h»  took  meaattv^  [chen^te^  to  bnng  about  a  more 
intimate  intercbarse*    M.  Maret"^-^ 

tVe  beg  our  readers  id  observe  that  M.  Thiers  iilwAy»  employs 
the  deferential  form  of  Mmsieut  Maret  and  M&nsieur  de  Talley- 
rand, though  they  were  kt  this  time  Cititiem  Maret  and  Tfeilleyrand, 
and  nothing  else  till  they  became  Dufe  ofBossmia  and  Prince  of 
Benevenie.  M.  Thiers*s  adoption  of  the  Monsieur — so  out  of 
keeping:  with  time  ^nd  place — indicates  pretty  plainly,  that  he 
was  writing  in  communication  whh  these  ^reat  persons^s,  whom 
he  did  not  venture  to  call  plain  Maret  and  TatleyrOTid. 

^  M.  Maret^  more  vsed  to  diplomatic  habits  than  his  colleagues,  lent 
himself  £/y  pretd\  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  proposition — but  it  was 
necessary  to  negociate  with  Le  Tourneur  and  PlSville,  [the  rough  col- 
leagues] to  bring  about  meetings  at  the  play.  The  young  people  of  the 
tWo  embassies  were  the  first  to  associate,  and  the  communications  be- 
cahie  moife  fnend)y.    There  had  been  nothing  i>f  this  kind  last  year' — 

though  it  is  the  usual  and  necessary  consequence  of  th^  English 
xepi^esentative  Government,  and.  though  th&  same  ]\fr.  Ellis  had 
lieen  there  in  exactly  the  same  position— 

*  because  the  negociatiop  wa»  not  sincere,  but  this  year  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  effectual  and  amicable  communications.  Lord  Malmesbury, 
then,  sounded  [Jit  sonder)  M,  Maret  to  engage  in  a  private  [particuliere"] 
negociation.  Before  he  consented,  M.  Maret  wrote  to  the  French  ministry 
for  permission.  They  t«adily  agreed,  and  he  immediately  cntaed  into 
private  communications  Ipour^pariers]  with  the  two  English  negocia* 
tiirs.'— /ft.  p.  20. 

What  follows  is  still  more  remarkable*     M.  Thiers  says  that 

when 
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when  tl^  ISth  Fro/ctidor  caipe  to  reud«r  the  n0gQpi4tioa  almoat 

*  Lord  Malme^ury  "was  so  sincere  in  his  wish  to  conthitte  thd  treaty 
that  he  engaged  M«  Maret  to  try  to  find  «at  at  Ptaria  irhetfaer  theee  w«re 
not  some  means  of  influencing  thia  Directoffy«  and  ha  evan  ^S^Ted  afo^tail 
millions  [of  francs]  to  buy  the  voice  of  ope  qf  the  Pirectors.  M^  Majc€^ 
refused  to  undertake  ^ny  negociation  of  t^e  Jcind,  and  leXt  LaIIq.  liprd 
Malmesbury  and  Mr.  spills  went  off  immediately,  and  di^  wt,  retum^* — 

Now  tbcr  facU  of  this  story  are  scaoil»lpndy  pervfsrt^d.    Tbe 
trutl^  was  this^TTT 

^  In  tha  beginning  of  the  nregodation,  a  person  named  Pbtter  eanM  t^ 
Lord  Malmesbury,  stating,  that  he  waa  sent  hj  Barras  to  say^  that  if  thi 
English  Goverament  would  pay  that  director  500,OQOi.  ha  would  eiisuH 
the  peape.  Lord  Malm^bvry,  believing  the  offqv  to  he  unwithoris^  hf 
Barras  or  only  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  the  Directory,  paid  no  fittef^tiitn  t^ 
it.' — Harru  Papers ^  vol.  iii.  p.  492. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Malmesbui^  infonned  Mar^  ef 
this  overture,  which  took  place  before  their  boniidential  intercoiinie 
had  commenced;  bnt  subsequently,  on  the  19th  August,  a  Mr. 
Melville,  of  Boston  in  America,  renewed  the  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Barras  to  the  same  amount.  *  But  of  course,'  said  Lord 
Malmesbury,  'his  offer  was  rejected.  I  would  not  see  him,  and 
he  conveyed  it  through  Ellis,  saying  that  he  knew  intiluateiy  Pe« 
regeaux*  [the  great  Paris  banker].  This  offer  and  its  rejection 
Ellis  commanicated  to  Maret  through  *^^  Fein,  who  professed  to 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  only  advised  him  to  refer  to  Fere* 
geaux  for  Melville's  character.' — lb.  p.  493. 

Can  any  remJer  doubt  that  M.  Thief  s's  version  of  the  nXhar  was 
furnished  to  him  by  the  parties  to  th*se  tf «ln*ictions  ?  Can  he 
doubt — After  ifceing;  the  indisj^utalble  evidence  so  accidentally  ^nd 
unexpectedly  supplied  Mi  this  publication — that  their  version  is 
false  in  dates,  facts,  motives,  and  everything,  and  that  the  whole 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  precautionary  echappatoire  against  future 
exposure? — and  if  that  exposure  had  not  been  so  nnpremeditited 
and  aceidental,  the  false  version  would  httve  answered  its  -pttTptmei 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  in  this  exthwn-dinary  tin<le?** 
plot  Maret  was  endeavouring  to  deceive  bis  French  colleagues  or 
his  English  confederates,  or  both — but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  overture  was  made  on  the  14th  of  July — and  on  the  15lh 
Citizen  Talleyrand  was  announced  in  Paris  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  I  It  is  strange  that  nether  t,ord  Malmesbury  nor  any 
of  his  correspondents  seem  to  have  noticed  this  remarkable  ap- 
proximation, not  to  say  coincidence — particularly  as  Maret  after- 
wards told  I/i>rd  Malmesbury  that  on  the  day  that  Lord  Maluies- 

bury's 
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\ffity%  ndniitAtMai  wa»  kn^^ii  ai  Parift,  h«  Afind^Tidt^f&tid  add 
Sarthelemi  had  met  at  dinner  at  Barras's,  where  the  |frolm(bl« 
fate  of  the  future  negooiatbn  waa  diacutaed.  Nor  mast  it  be 
forgotten,  that  all  the^e  mote  than  suBpidong  practices  ^irett 
neafi J  contemporanebtis  with  thdt  flagrrant  atiem|)t  at  peculationn 
and  corruption  exhibited  by  Talleyrand  and  his  anonymous  frieridii 
*  Messrs.  X  and  Y,  nM  a  Lady,^  to  the  Attiferic^n  Ccimmissioners 
in  Paris  in  October  of  thci  same  year',  and  in  which  the  celebrate^ 
burthen  of  Talleyrand's  eternal  song — II  f out  de  rargent-^ilfavi 
biatuxmp  d'argerd — ^tti  aitmsed  the  itidignation  of  mankind.  We 
suspect  that  Monsieur  Maret  may  have  known  aomethitt|:1*f  MoA* 
steor  X  or  Monsieur  Y„  or  peradv^ture  '  the  Lady*  The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Debret's  SUUe  Papers,  vol.  vii.  J>.  183;  but 
M.  ThicM'  Hi^ory  makes  no  mention  ot  this  the  moat  remarkable 
feature  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  abd  of  Its  greatest 
diplomatist.  We  ourselvey  have  little  doubt  that  Talleyrand  and 
Maret,  and  perhaps  Barthelemi,  Were  at  this  moment  contede- 
tateys;  indeed  Mi  Tbiera  himaelf  stages  that  Maret  was  acting 
under  the  special  saooction  of  the  minister  at  Parisi  and  there  can 
bev  we  think,  little  doubt  that  P4xrge>dr^-^aueoup  (^argent — ^as 
the  real  motive  of  the  secret  negociation  with  LordMalmesbury. ' 

The  curiosity,  and  we  may  even  add  the  historical  importance 
of  this  affair  will,  «;«  trusty  excuse  the  length  at  which  we  have 
devplpped.it:*--we  wonder  indeed^die  noble  Editor  hiniself»  who 
oft^  quot^  Thiers,  did  nqt  think  it  ^ort)i  labile  to  le^plaiq  the 
iniimtant  dipcr'9panpi04  between  bia  ttorj  and  X^prd  Malmeabury'a 
teatimony ;  and  the  i^oae  partioulady^  as  Tbiera  asserts  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  offisr^d,  and  the  French;  had  owipiedt  an  in<» 
demnity  of  600,0i00i  for  the  Toulon  ships — an  assertion  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  bis  Lordship's  statements. 

The  foUowii^g  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Canniog*a  letters  tends 
naturally  to.  increase  our  suspicions  thai,  besklea  the  great  political 
imrijgrue  going  on  at  Parisi  there  was^mucdi^  pecuniary  j<>bbitig  in 
operalioQi-^ 

*  I  shaU  therefore  tell  yea*  n^ithoHt  seruylev  fintj  that  what  I  men^ 
tiontd  ia  my  fonaer  IsUer  of  BaithekmiV  speculations  jn  tbs  flinds«  has 
been  'Cfmfovifld  to  na  siapS)  in.  a  laaansr  that  vary  much  persuades  ins 
of  the  truth  of  that  circumstanoe. 

'Secondly,  That  ^t  bsve  jvhat  we  thiuk  here  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Maret  has  a  commi^Bion  separate,  from  his  colleagues  (I 
know  not  whether  frgm  Di^tch  6^  French  authority),  to  treat  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Capeybr  a  sum  of  money.  Thirdly,  That  the  inclosed 
is  a  cojjy  af  a  letter  from'  Psris  to  Bobus  Steiith,*'  wtitttn  the  day  after 

'      ^  Talleyfttud'i 

*  *  Thl»  letter  If  dp  ijot  6nd  aip^^  the  Harris  Papers,  althiwigh  a  tubseauent  one 
from  Tallfeyrand  to'  B6bu«  Smith  Is  cxtarit,*— Ed*     it  V  md  that  flrtr  editttr  ittotjld  not 
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Talleyrand'B  noiuinfttion,  i^nd  the  iirttpniiof  the  QontentB.olwhidi^'but 
not  the  letter  itself,  Bobu&  has  since  comjipimicated  to  me.  .  TaUeyxtnd, 
you  may  not  know^  per^ps,  has  been  always  a  great  fri^d  of  Boibifs's, 
and  of  mine,  since  I  went  to  Mr.  Pitt  some^  y^ars  ago,  at  Smith's  desire^ 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  remission  o^  his  sentence  of  exile.' — vo^  iiL 
p-439. 

Though  we  have  not  tne  details  of  Talleyrand's  letter^  it  ap- 
pears from  a  further  dispatch  of  Mr.  Canning's*  that  it  was 
something  incredible : — 

*  I  was  not  quizzing  you,  but  telling  a  most  sober  truth,  when  I  gave 
you  the  copy  of  Talleyrand's  letter  to  Smith.  As  a  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity, I  enclose  to  you  the  copy  of  another,  which  has  been  siace  re- 
ceived, but  of  which  no  commwUcaitum  has  been  made  to  me.  tt  is 
written,  as  you  see^  in  English,  and  (which  you  cannot  see,  but  Inust 
believe  as  I  do)  in  T.'s  hand.  You  will  see  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  this  letter  with  everything  that  you  have  been  told.' — ^vol. 
iii.  p.  453. 

Mr.  Canmogy  however^  states  in  a  /subsequent  letter  more 
positively  >— 

*  2^th  Aug.-^l  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Talleyrand  by  the 
former  channel.  Letters  of  his  continually  pass  through  our  lumds, 
which  prove  him  to  be  stock-jobbing  here  to  an  enormous  amount.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

On  the  mention  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  s  name,  the  Editor  says  :— 

*  The  universal  reputation  of  Talleyrand  renders  any  notice  of  him 
unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember  that, 
during  a  life  of  eighty-five  years,  he  served  the  old  French  Monarchy, 
— the  Directory,  Consulate,  Empire,  Restoration,  and  Orleans  Dynasty. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  able  political  pilot  on  record.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  418. 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  very  strongly  from 
the  noble  Editor,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
never  served  the  old  French  Monarchy  at  all,  but  helped  power- 
fully to  destroy  it ; — he  served,  indeed,  the  Directory — and  in  due 
course  betrayed,  and  helped  to  overthrow  it ; — he  served  the  Con- 
sulate, at  the  epoch  and  in  the  department  in  which  the  indelible 
horror  of  the  d^Enghien  murder  was  perpetrate<l — and  he  servilely 
followed  Buonaparte  through  all  the  other  steps  of  despotism  by 
which  his  country  was  enslaved ; — he  served  the  Empire  as  he  had 
served  the  Directory — that  is,  he  got  all  he  could  out  of  it,  and 
then  joined  to  betray  and  overturn  it; — he  served  the  Kestora- 

in  hit  note  have  stated  that  S^bm-^Mu  Canning »  faniliar  £f«aifn  for  .fiofr^*4rai 
Mr.  Robert  Smitb,  the  «lder  brother  of  Mr.  Sydney,  and  father  of  Hr.  Venion  Smith. 
It  ii  alio  to  b0  <egi«tted  that  be  does  not  explain  bow  Mr.  Canning  obtained  possession 
•f  all  this  conrespoodeiiQei  and  ho#  JBbftM  (then  we  believe  a  yoang  batrister)  came 
to  be  engaged  in  these,  delicate  a^isii^^ 
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tion,  which  he  Was'growtt  t<k>  ricli,  bid, 'ana'rnaol^ril  t6  belray — 
but  ithich;  ill  sj)ite  of  Ks  6hdre  in  the  pitotaffe,  ivas  daisheJ  to 
pieces; — and  he  served  the  Orle^ins  Dynasty  only  in  the  easy 
routine  and  luxury  of  the  London  embassy.  As  to  his  pilotage, 
we  must  admit  that  he  followed  the  very  ancient  and  prudent 
authority  of  that  patriarch  of  pilots,  Palinurus-^  , 

supeirat  quonima  Fortuna^  sequaq^ur; 

Quoque  vocat  vertamus  fter ! 
And  certainly  no  pilot  was  ever  more  dexterous  at  managing  to 
save  himself  by  his  own  little  craft,  when  all  the  great  vessels 
in  which  he  successively  served  were  utterly  wrecked.  The  noble 
Editor  seems,  too  apt  to  fall  into  these  thoughtless  enffouemens. 
VVe,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  M.  de  Talleyrand  an  apostate  from 
his  family,  his  order,  bis  party,  his  religion,  and^  ih  short,  from 
everything  but  kzmtfelf^one  whose  corfuptibn,  profligacy,  and 
treachery  disgraced  high  birth,  exalted  station,  and  great  talents — 
who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  an  age  of  irondevs;  without  attach- 
ing his  name  to  anything  great,  glorious,  or  good — ^and  whose 
fame  is  already  reduced  to  our  recollections  of  'X,  Y,  and  the 
Lady*  and  of  some  dozen  hens-mats — the  cold  keen  product  of 
a  subtile  intellect,  an  insouciant  temper,  and  a  ealloixs  and  mis- 
anthropical heart. 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  the  Portngueae  xoinistar  in  Paris 
signed^  contrary  to  his  express  instructions,  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Republic — quite  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  of  Por- 
tugal with  England ;  but  it  had  not,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  the  eSect 
of  giving  Maret  any  advantages  over  Lord  Malmesbury,  or  indeed 
in  any  way  affecting  the  Lisle  negociations ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  untrue  than  his  assertion,  that  at  this  period  all  matters  bad 
been  brought  to  a  clear  understanding,  and.  arrangement.  *  Eng- 
land,' says  Thiers,  '  would  not  give  up  X^^^^^^  >  ^^  ^be  Dutch 
were  to  keep  the  Cape  imder  an  express  oondition  that  France 
should  never  obtain  it. .  Ceylon  was  to  bq  ceded  to  England,  but 
under  the  guise  of  an  alternative  possession — a  Dutch  garrison 
alternadng  with  an  English  one;  wit|i  fui  understanding  that  the 
alternation  was  only,  to  be  a  fiction.  The  12,000^000  of  ixancs 
for  the  Toulon  ships  Was  accepted  by  France,  and  it  was  agreed 
the  title  of  King  of  France^  without  being  formally  abdicated, 
should  be  disused.^  On  these  points,  says  M.  Tbiersj  Maret  and 
Malmesbury  had  agreed,  when  the  18th  Fructidor  came  to  overset 
all.  Now  we  know,  from  Lord  Malmesbury 's  notes  and  con- 
fidential letters,  that  not  one  of  all  these  points  was  settled — nay, 
that  he  could  not  get  the  French  negociators  to  approach  any  of 
the  minor  subjects  eni.  aitendant  the  discassion  of  the  Dutch 
questions : — perhaps  Maret  may  have  had  instructions  to  agree  to 
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these  tennt,  btti  if  lie  had  he  certeudy  nefvr  produced  theoi,  and 
the  whole  of  M.  Tfai^rs's  statement  ia,  tfaer&fore>  erfoneous*  and  in-* 
troduced  fdr  no  other  reason  that  w^  can  see  but  to  glorify  Maret. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  French  mission  had  no  other  orders 
or  purpose  tli^n  to  waste  time.  The  Directory,  in  the  personal 
and  mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  no^y  engaged  with 
the  Councils^  pf^icl  Qvicjlently  little  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  negociation^  ami  were  only  eodeavpnring  to  tide  over 
all  suci)  inferior  mattem,  tilt,  at  last,  on  the  1 8th  Fructidor,*  the 
explosion  took  place  whioh  coafirined  the  power  of  Barraa  and 
the  Ultra-rejpublicans,  and  scattered  all  the  Moderest  except 
Talleyrand,  mto  exile.  The  French  mission  at  Lisle  was  imme* 
diately  recalled — and  replaced  hy  Tfeilhard  and  Bonnier^— who 
were  ordered  to  insist  on  having  Lord  Malmesbury's  pleins 
pouvoirs  to  cpncede  any^  and  all  our  conquests,  produced  to 
theni ;  and  on  hi^  refusal  to  comply  with  so  strange  a  demand, 
he  wsus  insolently  dismissed^  with  the  insulting  addition  that^  as 
he  had  no  instructions,  he  had  better  himself  go  and  look  for 
them* 

'  II  [Lord  M.]  auxa  a  dt^ctarer  scs. pleins  pouvoirs  sumsante  [that  Is  to 
say.  sufficient  for  t^e  uucpuclitional  restitutjou  of  all  the  king^'a  conquests]^ 
et  a  les  exKioer  d  abord ;  et  en  cas  qu'il  ue  les  a  pas,  d'aller  eii 
Angleterre  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  les  cherther  lui-mirhe.*— 
vol.'iii.  p.  581. 

Thus,  if  his  embassy  did  riot  begin  with  '  a  pracHdal  ^igraniy 
it  ended  ^ith  6ne;  and  it  Wa^  surely  too  ^trotig  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  obstinate  desirfe  fot  pfeafce  that,  even  aftet  this  afftortt,  both 
tie  and  Lord  Malmesbilry  still  thought  that  the  negociation 
should  be  continued,  and  Lo'rd  Malraesbury  on  his  arrival  hi 
London  found  there  two  emissaYies — ^one  from  Talleytatid,  and 
the  otiier  from  Cartas — both  offering  'biny  terms  w6  choos^ /br 
money*  Bairas's  present  terms  are  not  gi^^en,  but  We  hive  fe6eii 
that  they  were  lately  stated  at  500,000Z.  Talleyrand's,  Jte  pro- 
duced h^  one'  O'Drusse,  who  is — w^  kn'ownot  whether  J6colarly 
— designated  as  the  Grand  Vicdlrii  of  th^  bishop  ofAutun,  were 
more  moderate — only  200,000/.,  fbr  consenting  to  leave  us  one  of 
the  Dutch  settlements — probably  Cfeylon  (iii.  580),  It  is  with 
pain  and  shame  that  we  cbpy  the  following  extract : — 

*  Friday^  Sept  22,  1797. — At  his  request,  at  half-past  eleven  with 
Pitt ;  the  Note  altered  as  we  wishdd.  He  said  I  w€u  quite  rigid  as  to 
judging  it  was  right  to  amtinue  ihe  negociation ;  his  informant  [Bar- 
ras^  emissary]  said  it  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  Directory ;  he 
[Pitt]  had  informed  him  of  our  intentions;  he  [the  informantj  was 
actually  gone  to  Paris  to  prepare  the  way  for  proper  instructions  oeinj^ 
sent  to  Lisle.  I  said  I  trusted  he  [Pitt]  had  been  very  explicit  both  aS 
to  the  terms  and  the  price ;  that  na  otcre  no  pay  should  be  stiptAated-^ 
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not  a  pettny  io  be  given  till  after  the  ratifioatiotiti  and  every  artide 
valued  and  paid  ior  ad  valorem  j  tbat  I  ihould  nevar  Tetwrn  to  Litle  for 
any  other  purpose  but  to  sign  a  Treatj^^  opd  that  before  I  left  England 
we  should  see  an  arrete  of  the  Directory,  fixing  the  terms  and  instruct 
tions  given  by  them  to  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  in  consequence.  This 
Pitt  said  was  actually  done,  and  agreed  with  me  that  nothing  short  of  it 
was  worth  attending  to.  .  .  .  Pitt  sanguine,  inore  sanguine  than  I 
am.  I  see  doubts  and  datlgeri  in  all  Xhit  seejret  intelligence.  I  admit 
the  desire  of  getting  the  money,  but  I  question  the  power  of  deliverinj^ 
the  thing  purchased.  Bttrras  emrfe^eedXy  ike  oMly  one  in  the  secret  : 
he  and  hie  eidpeet  lo  pertiiade  Rewbell,  and  «o  previiil  on  him  to  take 
his  share  of  the  bribe.  Thence  my  appfeheaoions ;  and  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  two  infommnts  aet  sepa^atiely.  It  ia  to  be  remarkcxl 
thao  HuskiasoQ  is  in  the  wbole^  secret  but  it  is  enjoined  that  he  is. not 
to  say  so  to  Pitt,  or  Pitt  to  him.  I  dislike  ({uskisson^  both  as  to  hia 
principles  and  the  turn  of  his  understanding;  he  wants  to  make  money 
by  tbia  peace,  and  dares  not  apply  to  me  to  act  with  him  ^  the  whole 
secret  was  known  in  the  city  the  day  it  was  told  Pitt,  and  acted  on  by 
the  stock-jobbers ;  stock^oboing  is  at  the  bottom  of  tke  tohole^  1  fear.* 
— ^vol.  iii.  pp.  5S2-4. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  imputation  against  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  merely  Lord  Malmesbury^s  hasty  imprression  Against  a 
man  whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  lik^,  and  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter  be  admits  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  aware,  which 
seems  to  us  a  sufficient  voucher  that  the  proceedings  were  dis- 
interested and  honourable;  but  the  re^t  of  the  story  certainly 
agrees  with  the  known  characters  of  Talleyrand  and  Barras ;  and 
while  we  regret  tbat  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  for  a  moment  listened 
to  sucb  propositions,  even  for  the  great  ^nd  *  Christian'  object  of 
ewling  the  war,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  gave  in  to  it  without 
some  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  offers. 
On  this  point  of  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as?  con- 
trasted with  that  of  J-ord  Grenville,  we  shall  conclude  witb  the 
words  of  the  Editor  \ — 

*  Mr.  Pitt  has  always.been  held  up  to  the  prosei^t  generation  as  fond 
of  war :  but  the  Harris  Papers  could  furnish  the  most  continued  and 
certain  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  that  he  often  suffered  all  the  agony 
of  a  pious  man  who  is  forced  to  fight  a  duel.  The  cold  and  haujrhty 
temper  of  Lord  Grenville  was  less  sensitive  ;  out  overtures  were  to  him 
synonymous  with  degradation,  and  he  could  not  now  brook  the  delays 
of  the  Directory. 

'  Lord  Malmesbary  entirely  agreed  with  Pitt,  sod  at  U^is  time  saw 
a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  an  honourable  peaee.' — toll  iii.  p.  516. 

It  is  the  mischief  of  these  unilateral,  truncated  revelations^  that 
tbey  lead  to  cpnclusions  often  the  very  reverse  of  that  which,  if 
we  bad  both  sides  of  Ih?  eontima^  sio^y*  we  shQuld  probably 
9xm^  rt,,  ,Fvir  in^tanqe,  wuW  iti.nat  aeem  from  the  passages — 
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h  Mfons  rompiis—vMtii  w6  haVe  quoted,  that'Mf.  Hwskisson  was 
a  knave  and  Mf .  Pitt  a  dupd  7  Tfaertt  is  nearly  the  same  evidence 
for  both,  and  we  as  little  bfelieve  the  former  as  the  latter,  and 
jet  we  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  now  made  to  Lord  Malmes^ 
l3ury's  broken  hints  than  a  general  appeal  to  the  characters  of 
those  two  statesmen. 

With  this  mission  ended  Lord  M almesburj^s  diplomatic  life-— 
which  exhibits  the  extraordinary  paradox  of  a  long  series  of 
failures — tmbroken  by  atly  one  happy  restilt — which,  nevertheless, 
procured  for  the  always  defeated  yet  alwajn  fortunate  agent  the 
highest  reputation  and  the  most  splendid  rewards.  We  offered 
in  our  formet*  article  some  considerations  which  might  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon;  the  details  of  the  mis- 
sions comprised  in  the  third  volume  confirm  those  opinions. 
Great  diplomatic  results  Seldom  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the 
agents,  but  on  the  interests  and  power  of  the  principals.  Lord 
Malmesbury  failed  through  no  fault  of  his :  in  the  negociations 
with  Prussia  and  France  we  do  not  believe  any  man  could  have 
done  better — in  the  strange  circumstances  inta  which  he  was 
thrown  at  Brunswick  we  cannot  name  bny  man  who  we  thiilk 
could  have  done  so  well. 

Lord  Malmesbury  now  retired  from  public  business,  but  we 
can  hardly  say  from  public  affairs ;  for  although,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Canning  in  March,  itol,  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  thinking,  in 
that  season  of  ministerial  changes,  of  any  official  employment^ 
'  he  was  tied  to  his  chair,  and  never  expected  to  move  ten  yards 
from  it'  (vol.  iv.  p.  35),  still,  as  a  peer,  he  had  a  responsible 
and  indefeasible  station  in  political  life,  and  was,  moreover,  from 
temper  and  habit,  led  to  enliven  his  dignified  leisure  by  a  strong 
curiosity  and  occasionally  a  busy  share  in  the  party  struggles  of 
the  day.  His  residence  was  on  the  edge  of  what  Dr.  Johnson 
called  the  great  tide  of  human  existence — first  in  Spring  Garden, 
in  a  fine  house  where  in  later  days  we  remember  Lokid  Dover 
and  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  in  old  Rich- 
mond House,  where  Richmond-terrace  has  been  since  built,  and 
he  possessed  for  some  years  the  beautiful  villa  of  Park  Place^ 
near  Henley.  In  town  he  kept  an  excellent  and  hospitable 
table ;  and  as  age  confined  him  more  and  more  to  home,  he  was 
happy  to  receive  the  many  morning  visits  that — ^thus  living  in 
the  gangway  to.  the  Houses  of  Parliament^ — ^his  numerous  ac- 
quaintance were  always  ready  to  pay  to  one  whose  lively  curiosity, 
extensive  information,  polished  manners,  and  varied  convetsation 
amply  rewarded  their  attentions.  He  had  all  his  life  been  fdnd 
of  the  company  of  young  people.  He  had  early  fonnt^  ik  dAae 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Canning-- whose  friendship  for  Lord  Malmes* 
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bury  was>  says  the  Editor,  like  that  of  an  affectionate  son, — and  he 
bad,  as  we  have  seen»  s^rsQunded  bwaelf  with.Mr*  Canning's^  per- 
sonal friendsyajodto  tbelast  be  coptinu^d  to  cultivate  ,thje  ftcquaiat- 
ance  of  the  young  jog^en  who  began  to  distinguish  tbems^lvQS  in 
pifblic  life.  These  pircumstances  and  conne);ioqs>  with  his  old 
diplomatic  taste  for  gossip  and  those  little  political  manoeuvreis 
commonly  called  irdriffiLe,  kept  him  au  fait  of  all  that  was 
going  on^ — or  at  least  all  that  wa^;  said  to  be  goiii^  on-rfor 
there  is  a  vast  diKerenpe  between  the  reality  of  siich  a0airs  and 
th^  rum(mr,s  of  even  the  best  informed  circles.  The  fourth 
volume  of  this  work  is  whpUy  occupied  with  a  diary  kept  by 
I^ord  Malmesbury,  with.gre^t  assiduity,  of  ^11  he  beard  and 
a^^r  .of  public  afiairs — (interspersed  with  spme  interesting  cor- 
respondence,  especially  with  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of 
York) — from  Mr.  Pitt's  resignatipn  in  the  first  days  of  1801, 
down  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra  in  1808. 

No  extracts  that  our  ^pace  would  allow  ua  to  make  could 
afford  an  adequate  idea  of,  this  great  mass  of  mingled  gossip  aud 
history.  Lord  Malmesbury'i^  pen.  had  no  touch  of  pleasantry^  nor 
even  of  vivacity,  apd.  it  woulcji  therefore  not  be  easy  to  produce 
^miusing  specimens  of  what  i^  yet  a  very  amusing  whole.  To  us* 
and  to  the  many  still  living  who,  like  u%  happen  to  havQ  been 
contemporary  with  the  events — who  have  seen  all  and  l^nown  most 
of  the  dramatis  per.sonas — nothing  can  be  more  attractive;  we 
seem  to  be  living  our  youth  over  again.  We  may  fancy  ourselves 
walking  down  rather  ^arly  to  the  House,  and  turning  in  at  Rich- 
mond Gardens  to  while,  away  the  spare  half-hour  with  the  old 
Lion — as  '  from  his  brilliant  eyes  and  profusion  of  white  hair ' 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  unwilling  to  be  called  by  his  younger 
associates;  but  we  dpubt  whether  it  will  have  the  same  success 
with  more  distxmt  and  more  disinterested  readers.  And  even 
with  us  and  our  contempo^ries  the  first  impression  is  by  no 
means  faivourable  to  the  taste  or.  discretion  of  the  publication,, 
as  regards  either  the  noble  Diarist  himself  or  those  of  whom  he 
treats.  We  meet  in  everv  page  harsh  mention  of  names  that  we 
have  loved  and  respected;  e^d  we  know,  even  within  our  own. 
narrow  circle,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  private  feeling  has 
been  painfully  excited.  But  upon  further  reflection  a  good  deal  of 
that  will  wear  off,  Many  of  the  ha^sh  things  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
savs  under  a  momentary  influence,  he  soon  unsays,  and  of  many 
others  he  himself  si^pplies  the  means  of  refutation ;  and  one  thing 
may  be  said  for  him-r-that  though  he  evidently  had  strong  biases, 
be  wever  seeins  to  have  wilfully  misrepresented  any  one ;  and  it 
turns  out — singularly  enough — that  the  person  whom  of  all  others 
he  seems  n>pst  to  ha,vedi3liked-:TL.ord  GrenviUe — makes  nearly  the 
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bestfi^re  hi  tb«  bdok  ftft  both  tonsi^tencff  and  st^gactty,  whfle  bis 
mort  intimate  and  applauded  friemd— the  late  Lord  Chichester — 
if  tre  were  to  take  aft  that  is  said  of  him  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  would 
appestr  irresolute,  self-interested^  and  blameably  indiscreet.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  thai  no  public  man  ever  kept  an  honest 
journal  of  his  daily  opinions  on  events,  and  ^speciiilly  on  persam^ 
who  would  not^  after  a  lapse  of  immt  i^ead  over  many  of  his  entries 
with  regret,  and  sometimes  with  self-reproach,  for  his  own  cre- 
dulity or  iifijustice.  l^ei  us  allow  to  Lord  Malmesbury  and  hit- 
victims  the  advantage  of  these  indulgent  considerations.  He  notes 
down  what  he  haifthe^d  and  believes,  often  erroneously,  but  always, 
y^  believe,  honestly,  and  the  veracity  of  the  chronicler  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  wi- 
at  ths  receipt  of  custom,  and  news  was  the  tribute  which  his  friends 
paid  him  ;  but  il  was  often  in  coin  clipped  or  debased,  or  even 
absolutely  counterfeit. 

In  any  daily  record  of  passing  events  and  fluctuating  opinions 
there  must  be  frequent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and 
Lord  M almesbury's  ^  Correspondence  and  Diaries,*  taken  as 
a  whole,  tell,  we  think,  almost  as  much  against  himself  as 
agaii^st  any  on6  h^  names.  We  have  already  shown  how  little 
they  maintain  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and  they  no  better  vin- 
dicate his  own  private  Consistency.  On  the  King*s  illness  in 
1801,  Lonl  Malmesbury  colllscted  every  rumour  of  the  undutiful 
and  unfeelikig  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards  his 
afllcted  father,  quite  forgetful  that,  aft^r  having  obtained  from 
the  same  King  the  greatest  personal  favour  a  subject  can  receive, 
he  himself  had  under  similar  circumstances  in  1788  abetted  the 
same  Prince  of  Wales  in  cohduct  much  more  tndutifbl  and  un- 
feeHngfthfeti  that  with  which  he  now  reproached  him.  What  is 
the  key  to  this? — ^LordMalmesbui^y'badtebdnciledhJmiielf  to  th*j 
King,  had  been  honourably  employed,  created  Viscount  and  Earl/ 
and,  having  enrolled  •  himself  as  one  of  the  Kinff^s  JYiendi,  had 
natuiully  fallen  Out  with  the  Prince.  But  when  we  tiim  over  a 
few  p^^s  Lord  Malmesbtiry*s  candour  affords  us  ^ome  reason 
to  doirbt  the  truth  of  his  imputations  against  the  Prince : — 

*  March  *J,  180 L — Prince  of  Wales  yesterday  evening  snd  this 
morning  with  the  King  J  his  behaviour  there  right  and  proper.  How 
unfortunate  that  it  is  not  sincere ;  or  rather  that  he  has  so  effeminate 
a  mind  as  to  counteract  all  his  own  good  qualities,  by  having  no  control 
over  his  weaknesses !' — vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

Here  we  see  proper  conduct  admitted,  with  an  ingenious  sur- 
mise that  it  would  not  be  lasting ;  but  then  by  and  bye  we  find 
the  following  anecdote  recorded :-~ 

*  March  24.-— Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
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Fox  b»ve  coajeeced.  It  it  said  they  infonasd  tha  Prinoe  of  Wal«8, 
through  Lord  Moira,  of  this  step,  tendered  bim  an  offer  of  their  aer- 
vices,  and  that  they  should  hold  their  conferences  at  Carltop  House* 
The  Prince,  it  is  said,  replied,  that  he  was  under  too  much  anxiety  for 
the  King's  health  to  think  of  politics ;  that  he  thanked  them  for  their 
communication,  but  not  only  declined  their  proposal,  but  observed  that, 
out  of  respect  to  the  Kins;,  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Addington  mth  it,  and  tnis  he  immediately  did.' — ^vol.  iv.  p.  51 . 

and  henceforward  Wia  hear  little  or  no  more  on  the  subject  of  tha 
Prince's  undutiful  behaviour  ;  and  indeed  there  are  some  strong 
statements  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency. 

Again;  we  have  fresh  iti  0ur  recollections  Mr /Pitt's  efforts^  hia 
perhaps  too  anxious  efforts,  for  peace ;  and  w^  arfs  told  that  in 
1800  he  was  about  to  make  another  attempt,  and  i^ould  have 
named  Lord  Malmesbury,  for  it  (iv.  28)  ;  and  yet  we  find  Jj^rd 
Malmesbury^  so  early  as  the  4th  of  March,  180}^  ^''^ymg  in  dero- 
gation of  Mr,  Addington^  then  about  to  replace  Mr.  Pitt, — 

*ilfflrcA  4.— Addington's  mind  is  full  pf  peace — no  great  pxogfof 
strength  of  character,  wisdom,  or  &tatesmau-)ike  knQwl^ge>  ifi  sutsb 
times  as  the^c.' — vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

Thus  Pitt  is  applauded  and  Addington  aoe^red  at  for  theiaxne 
identical  policy. 

Again,  he  says  of  Mr,  Pitt's  re$igaation,-— 

*  Feb.  7. — It  looks  at  times  to  ma  as  if  Pitt  was  playbg  a  vary  adfiali 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  vesy  criminal  part ;  that  he  goea 
out  to  show  his  own  strengthy  and  under  the  certain, f^xpectation  of  beiiip 
soon  called  upon  again  to  goveru  the  couu^ryi  with  uncontrolled  power.* 
— vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

and  when  the  Kings  illness,  consequent  on  ther anxiety  this  re- 
signation caused  him,  became  alarming,  the  Oiarisi  csLpreiaes  hia 
loyal  indignation  in  terma  which  clearly,  allude  to  Mr«  Pitt  aa 
one  of  those— 

<  Feb.  22.*^'  who  acted  in  order  to  gratify  their  pfivate  xesoalmentsi 
or  promote  their  ambitious  views ;  and  tfiesemen*  let  them  be  who  they 
will,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  oonmtnmaA^  paUti^ai  viilaiw  that 
ever  existed.  They  ought  to  be  held  in  execratim  by  the  cquntry,  and 
their  names  handed  down  to  posterity  with  infapiy ;  for  they  will  have 
been  the  first  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  intellects  or  life  of  a  So- 
vereign, to  whose  kingly  virtues,  and  to  whose  manly  and  uniform  steady 
exertion  of  them  during  a  reign  of  forty  years^  this  country,  and  every 
subject  in  it,  owes  the  preservation  of  its  liberties  and  everything  that  is 
valuable  to  him.'— vol.  iv.  p.  15.       ■ 

And  again,  when  the  King  grew  tetter,— 

<  March  1. — The  King,  in  directing  Willie  to  spea);  or  write  to  Pjtt, 
said,  **  Tell  him  I  am  n9w  quite  wel),  qvixfi  recovered  from  my  illne&s; 
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but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of  my  having  been 
ill  at  all  ?*'  This,  on  being  repeated,  affected  Pitt  so  deeply,  that  it  im* 
mediately  produced  the  letter  (the  most  dtUiful^  humble,  and  contrite) 
mentioned  above,  and  brought  from  him  the  declaration  of  his  readiness 
to  give  way  on  the  Catholic  Question.' — vol.  Iv.  p.  32. 

And  finally^ — 

*  March  9. — The  whole  is  a  very  sad  story — the  work  of  mean  and 
bad  passioTis;  a  trial  of  strength  which  a  great  subject  presumes  to  in* 
ttitute  with  his  King,  and  a  King  to  whom  he  owes  all  his  greatness.  It 
began  in  this,  continues  in  this,  and  will  end  in  it,  and  ruin  follow  to 
the  common  weal.' — vol.  iv.  p.  40* 

and  after  all  this^  vte  find  him  within  a  few  weeks  suggesting 
and  carrying  on  an  intrigue  to  force  this  Apolitical  villain  *  back 
into  ofBce;  and  within  three  months  we  And  the  following 
entry : — 

'  June  8. — \  was  with  Pitt  at  his  breakfast.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
much  satisfaction  in  assuring  him  that  I  should  follow  his  line  in  poli- 
tics ;  that  I  understood  his  motives,  and  respected  them  in  acting  as  he 
had  done.' — ^vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

Again;  there  is  no  one,  we  think,  whom  Lord  Malmesbury 
mentions  with  more  asperity  than  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  and 
particularly  for  his  supposed  share  in  disturbing  the  Kings 
mind  in  1801,  by  alarming  him  against  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Yet  we  shall  find  Lord  Malmesbury 
himself  pursuing  the  same  line  (and  without  so  strong  a  duty), 
and  instigating  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  similar  measures 
for  encouraging  the  King  to  resist  the  Catholic  concessions  pro^^ 
posed  by  the  Talerds. 

We  could  produce  many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind  of 
contradictions;  but  these  will  suffice,  our  object  being  not  to 
complain  of  Lord  Malmesbury  s  injustice  or  inconsistency,  but  to 
expose  the  consequences  of  any  system  of  journalising,  in  which 
— though  the  rumours  of  one  day  arc  eifaced  by  those  of  the  next, 
yet  the  false  report  and  the  true  one — ^the  passing  impression  and 
the  permanent  conviction — are  equally  recorded,  and  when  they 
happen,  by  breach  of  faith  or  mistaken  zeal,  to  be  published  pro- 
miscuously, become  offensive  to  private  feelings  and  delusive  to 
public  opinion.     In  the  present  case,  however,  we  repeat  that  no 

Seat  harm  is  done ;  for  to  those  who  attentively  read  the  whole 
iary,  very  little  of  that  which  seems  to  bear  hardest  upon  indi- 
viduals will  be  found  of  any  real  weight  or  authority. 

The  Diary  opens  with  the  change  of  ministry  in  1801,  and  with 
his  Majesty's  illness,  which  Lord  Malmesbury  states  very  truly, 
was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  Royal  mind  in  being  forced 
to  part  from  Mr.  Pitt — with  whom  he  never  before  had  had  a 
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differekioe  (iv^ pu  7>-^iti  tiieb acriM. of  tj^e  varJdf  «[ll<I  on  l^^Hjid^ 
which  hU  Ms^esty  felt  jio4  merely  as  iavalidatkigf  4he  oonstilax'* 
tional  right  by  which.  b#  held  his*  crowii-^-'but  as  irreiDoncileabkr 
with  what  he  held  deiurer  ihan  his  erowa<^-^h»s  reHgioa  and  bis 
conscience.  ;  / 

.Lord  Malmesbury  oUt^s  that  the  origin  of  the  Kiog^ii  .iUness 
was 

^  A  eold  caught  by  his  Temsining  so  kmg  ia  ebardi  in  very  had  snowy^ 
weather  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  generid  ftwt>  13th  February ;  and  the 
physicians  do  not  scruple  to  say.  that  althongh  hie  Mijesty  certainlv 
had  a  bad  cold,  ^d  wo^ld,  uj^der  all  circunmtanpest  have  Jbeen.ilf^ 
yet  that  the  hurry  and  vexation  of  all  that  haq  passed  was  the  cause  of 
his  mental  illness ;  which,  if  it  had  shown  itself  at  all,  would  certainly 
not  have  declared  itself  so  violently,  or  been  of  a  natare  to  cause  any 
alarm,  had  not  these  events  taken  place.' — vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

The  following  anecdote^  bowever,  which  we  received  Very  soon 
after  the  event  from  a  person  who  was  present,  proves'  that  the 
mental  excitement  preceded  the  cold  caught'  on  tbe  13tb  February, 
The  King  was  always  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  responses  in 
the  church  service  veiy  audibl^^ ;  but  on  this  day,  when  be  came  to 
the  following  respotis^  of  the  Venit^,  he  leaned  over  the  A-ont  of  his 
seat,  and  with  an  air  of  addressing  the"  congregation,  he  repeated 
in  a  lond,  emphatSe,  and  angry  tone; — '  JForty  years  long  was  I 
grieved  with  this  genercUion,  and  said,  it  is  a  people  that  doerritK 
their  hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  my  ways.*  *  It  was  impos- 
sible,' said  our  informant,  '  not  to  isee  thact  alf  the  perplexities  and 
troubles  of  his  forty  yeari .  rcfign  wet-e,  by  the'  new  difficulties 
pressed  upon  him  by  one  whom  he  so  much  regarded  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
revived  at  the  moment  on  hii  excited  and  ihorbid  melnofy.*  Lord 
Malmesbnry  tells  us  that  as  early  as  the  6th  or  7th  of  February   ^ 

*  The  King  at  Windsor  re&d  his  Coronation  Oath  to  his  family — asked' 
them  whether  they  understood  it — and  added,  **  If  I  violate  it,  I  am 
nd  longer  legal  Sovereign  of  this  county,  but  It  falls  to  thelMUse  of 
Savoy."' 

Atid  in  the  entry  for  tbe  26th  of  Pebrtiary  we  read — 

*T?heKing  on  Monday,  after  having  remained  many  hours  without 
speaking,  at  last  towards  the  evening  came  to  himself,  and  said,  '*  I  vxtt 
better  now,  huJt  I  will  remain  trtte  to  ^  CJktireh.**  * — ^vol.  iv.  p.  \9.  •  •* 

Lord  Malmesbury  is  all  along  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Pltj 
for  not  having  prepared  the  King's  mind  for  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  U;:uon,  and 
lays  all  the  blame  on  the  suddenness  of  the  announcement.  We 
have  no  proof  that  Mr.  Pitt,  may  not  have  approached  the  subject 
with  the  Klng^  and  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  no  degree  of 
preparation  or  persuasion  wotild  have  induced  His  Majesty  id 
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view  with  less  than  utter  horror  aily  measure  involving  (as  he 
considered  it)  the  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  It  has  been  a 
general  opinion — and  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  believed — that  Mr.  Pitt  seized  this  occasion  of  resiffninff, 
with  the  object  of  allowing  Mr.  Addington  the  mortification  and 
odium  of  making  a  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury  shows  clearly  that 
Mr.  Pitt  never  evaded  that  responsibility  himself,  and  that  he  even 
took  a  supererogative  responsibility  in  advising  Mr.  Addington 
in  his  negociations ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  which  we  are  enabled' 
to  assert  from  Mr.  Addington*s .  own  report  of  his  conferences 
with  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt — mz.  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  Icut 
into  the  closet  to  press  the  Catholic  Question  on  His  Msijesty, 
he  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to  prevail ;  the  more  so^  as  the 
King  pressed  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  affection  not  to 
desert  him ;  but  that  when,  after  a  long  and  warm  conversation, 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  peremptorily  that  he  could  not  yield  the  point 
— the  King  suddenly  changed  his  manner,  and  dismissed  him  /' 
— ^and  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  surprise^  attempted  some  rejoinder, 
the  King  in  civil  but  very  decided  terms  declined  any  further 
discussion. 

During  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  new  admi- 
nistration nothing  could  be  more  composed,  more  clear,  more 
rational,  than  His  Majesty's  conduct — but  the  effort  overpowered 
him,  and  the  scenes  which  we  have  just  quoted  with  his  family 
and  in  the  chapel  show  the  progress  of  the  excitement.  We 
cannot  follow  all  the  daily  vicissitudes  of  his  Majesty's  illness ; 
but  our  readers  will  see  with  great  interest  the  following  account 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  first  interview  with  the  King  after  his 
recovery : — 

'  29  Oct,^  1801. — I  went  to  Windsor  to  present  to  the  King  and  Queen 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  my  father's  works.  I  saw  them  both  alone 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  ...  I  was  with  the  King  alone  near 
two  hours.  I  had  not  seen  His  Majesty  since  the  end  of  October,  1800, 
of  course  not  since  his  last  illness ; .  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  look  thinner,  nor 
were  there  any  marks  of  sickness  or  decline  in  his  countenance  or 
manner ;  these  last  were  much  as  usual ;  somewhat  less  hurried,  and  more 
conversable,  that  is  to  say,  allowing  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  more  time  to  answer  and  talk,  than  he  used  to  do  when  dis- 
cussing on  common  subjects,  on  public  and  grave  ones.  I  at  all  times 
for  thirty  years  have  found  him  very  attentive,  and  full  as  ready  to  hear 
as  to  give  an  opinion,  though  perhaps  not  always  disposed  to  adopt  it 
and  forsake  his  own.  He  was  gracious  even  to  kindness,  and  spoke  of 
my  father  in  a  way  which  quite  affected  me.  He  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  seeing  me  less  ill  than  he  expected ;  asked  how  I  continued 
to  keep  well ;  and  on  my  saying,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  I  endea" 
Toured  to  keep  my  mindquiet^  and  dismiss  all  unpleasant,  subjects  from 
intruding  themselves  on  it,  the  King  said,  << 'Tis  a  very -wise  maxim/ 
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mnd  006  I  am  determmed  to  follow;  Imt  bow,  Bt  this  paHicular 
moment)  can  you  avoid  it?*'  And  without  waiting  he  went  on  by 
Mying,  ^'  Do  you  know  what  I  call  the  Peace  [of  Amiens]  ? — an  eaope^ 
ri$nental peaccy  for  it  is  nothing  else.  I  am  surejfoti  think  so,  and  peihaps 
do  not  give  it  so  gentle  a  name ;  but  it  was  unavoidable,  I  was  aban-» 
(ioned  by  everybody,  allies  and  alL  I  have  done,  I  conscientiously 
believe,  for  the  best,  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise;  but  had  I  found 
more  opinions  like  mine,  better  might  have  been  done.'^ 

'  I  thought  the  subject  might  agitate  the  King,  and  therefore  tried  to 
lead  him  ^om  it;  he  perceived  my  drift,  and  said,  '^Lord  Malmesbury, 
yon  and  I  have  lived  on  the  active  theatre  of  this  world  these  thirty 
years ;  if  we  are  not  become  wise  enough  to  consider  every  event 
which  happens  quietly,  and  with  acquiescence^  we  must  have  lived 
very  negligently.  What  would  the  good  man  who  wrote  these  ex* 
cellent  books  (pmnting  to  the  copy  1  had  just  presented  to  him  of 
my  fftther's  works)  say,  if  we  were  such  bad  philosophers,  having 
bad  such  means  of  becoming,  good  ones?*'  and  then  His  Majesty 
reverted  again  to  the  peace,  spoke  of  the  state  of  £urope,  of  France,  and 
this  country;  and  by  the  turn  of  conversation  it  happened  that  the 
King  and  myself,  almost  in  the  same  moment,  agreed  that  it  was  a  most 
erroneous  and  dangerous  maxim  which  prevailed,  that  Jacobinism  was 
at  an  end  or  even  diminished ;  that  it  was  only  quieter  because  it  had 
carried  one  point,  but  we  should  soon  see  it  blaae  out  again,  when  it 
bad  another  in  view;  and  from  that  the  King  passed  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  which  he  spoke  of  with  great  displeasure,  even  acrimony : 
^  This  is  the  young  man,"  said  he,  '^  of  whom  the  great  Frederic  said 
-^^on  ne  lui  arrachei a  jamais  la  couronne,'  and  we  shall  live,  possibly, 
to  see  him  withqut  even  his  Electoral  dominions." ' — voL  iv.  pp.  62,  63, 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  old  *  Philosopher  of 
Salisbury'  himself  could  not  have  made  more  judicious,  nor 
his  accomplished  son  more  appropriate  and  statesmanlike  observ- 
ations than  these  of  King  George  III.,  of  whom  we  repeat  with 
increased  confidence  since  Mr.  Twiss's  publication  of  his  notes  to 
Lord  Eldon  what  we  said  on  a  prior  occasion,  that  '  if  ever,  and 
to  whatever  extent,  his  daily  correspondence  with  his  several  mi- 
nisters on  the  various  business  of  the  State  shall  be  published, 
the  world  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  able  duly  to  appreciate 
liis  virtues  and  his  talents.' — Q,  Bev.,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  282. 

A  great  part  of  the  Diary  is  taken  up  with  the  details  of  a  ri- 
diculous intrigue  concocted,  as  it  seems,  between  Mr.  Csmning 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  winter  of  1802-3,  for  forcing  Mr, 
Addington  to. make  way  for  Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  power*  Mr. 
Canning,  as  was  natural  to  a  young  man  of  his  lively  genius,  aspir- 
ing hopes,  and  personal  attachment  to  Mr«  Pitt,  had  from  the  first 
regretted  the  late  resignationSi  and  greatly  undervaluing  the  less 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  successors,  be  had,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Pitt*s  wishes — and  indeed  at  some  risk,  as  it  seems,  of  impairii^ 
iheir  political  and  even  their  private  friendship— endeavoured  to 
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discredit  the  ministry  bj  censure  and  ridicule  in  the  press,  and  by 
occasional  sarcasms  in  parliament.  These  missiles  not  producing 
the  desired  effect^  he,  in  concert  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  formed 
a  plan  whidi,  without  compromising  Mr.  Pitt^  who  (as  they  well 
knew)  would  listen  to  no  such  expedients^  should  force  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  downfall. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  candid  inconsistency  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  diary,  we  may  quote  the  following  character  which  he 
gives  of  Mr.  Canning  at  this  period  of  his  life : — 

'  Jan.  24,  1603.— Canning  has  heea  forced^  like  a  thriving  plant  in  a 
wdl-managed  hot-house ;  he  has  prospered  too  luiuriantly—has  felt  no 
check  or  frost  Too  early  in  life,  he  has  had  many,  and  too  easy,  ad* 
vantages.  This,  added  to  very  acute  parts,  makes  him  impatient  of 
control.  Astonished  to  find  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  way ;  angry 
with  those  who  conceive  less  quickly  and  eagerly  than  himself,  or  who 
will  not  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  rapid  plans  and  views ;  and  indulging 
an  innate  principle  of  vAiity,  he  underrates  others,  and  appeart  arro- 
gant and  contemptuous,  although  really  not  so.  This  checks  the  right 
and  gradual  growth  of  his  abilities ;  lessens  their  effects,  and  vitiates  the 
very  many  excellent,  honourable,  and  amiable  qualities  he  possesses. 
The  world,  who  judge  him  from  this,  judge  him  harshly  and  unfoirly  ; 
his  success  accounts  for  his  manners.  Rapid  prosperity  never  creates 
popularity,  and  it  requires  a  most  careful  and  conciliating  conduct  to 
make  the  two  compatible.' — pp.  169, 170. 

We  quote  this — not  as  a  just,  and  still  less  as  a  favourable  cha- 
racter of  an  early  friend,  for  whose  public  and  private  qualities 
we  preserve  and  cherish  the  highest  admiration  and  the  most 
affectionate  regard ;  but — for  the  sake  of  observing  that  it  was  vrith 
this  spoiled  child,  as  he  thought  him,  that  Lord  Malmesbury — at 
the  age  of  near  threescore,  and  professing  to  have  retired  from 
public  life — chose  to  associate  himself  in  an  intrigue,  as  absurd  in 
all  its  parts  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Its  details  would  be 
tedious ;  but  the  substance  was  this — 

*  Nov.  1,  1802. — It  was  thought  right  to  draw  up  a  paper  to  be  signed, 
if  approved,  by  persons  of  eminence  in  different  puolic  avocations,  in 
each  House  of  Parliament,  to  be  presented  by  them  to  Mr.  Addington ; 
its  object,  as  will  appear  from  the  paper  itself,  was  to  prevail  on  him  to 
remove  spontaneously,  and  prevent  the  matter  being  brought  before  the 
pnbhc' — p.  87. — 

and  *  when  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  and  inde* 
pendent  men  of  all  descriptions  in  each  House/  from  whom  it 
was  supposed  to  emanate,  it  was  to  be  presented  simultaneously 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  and,  by  the  Duke  of  York  (whom 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  already  initiated  into  the  design),  con- 
veyed to  the  King.  So  far,  so  well.  We  can  fancy  our  young 
political  Hotspur  exclaiming,  *  Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever 
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was  laid-— onr  friends  true  and  constant;  a  good  plot — good 
friends  and  full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot^  verj  good 
friends.  Why  mj  Loid  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 
general  coarse  of  the  action !'  Alas !  when  all  those  *  good  friends* 
and  the  many  'persons  of  eminence'  were  to  be  assembled  to 
sign  the  important  document^  it  was  found  that  there  were  no 
such  persons  in  rerum  naturA — not  one — and  that  the  whole 
confederacy  consisted  of  no  soul  but  the  original  coterie  which 
had  imagined  it,  Mr.  Canning,  Lords  Granville  Leveson  and 
Morpeth,  and  our  venerable  diplomatist; — but  genius  and  art 
united  are  never  without  a  resource — and  behold,  Mr.  Canning 
writes  to  Lord  Malmesbury — 

*  Nov.  15<A. — Ify  after  a//,  neither  imposing  signatures  nor  spokes- 
men  can  be  had,  the  last  resort  is  to  send  the  paper  unsigned^  with 
something  like  the  enclosed  prceseripf  (!) 

*  PROPOSED    PILfiSCRIPT. 

*  It  is  thought  to  be  most  respectful  to  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr. 
Pitt  J  that  the  enclosed  paper  should  oe  transmitted  to  tJ^m  without  the 
signatures^  which  arc  ready  to  be  affixed  to  it.* — p.  103. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  spirit  of  fun  in  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning penned  this  ingenious  prcBscript — the  very  title  of  which 
would  have  revealed  its  author ; — but  when  Lord  Malmesbury 
lent  his  graver  and  more  deliberate  countenance  to  the  device  of 
signifying  signatures  to  be  ready,  since  none  were  to  be  fiad,  he 
could  not  have  bad  in  his  thoughts  that  excellent  maxim,  which 
he  afterwards  so  forcibly  inculcated  on  another  young  friend, — 

*  April  illA.— It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say  that  no  occasion,  no  pro- 
Yocatiouy  no  idee,  however  tempting,  of  promotine  the  object  you  have  in 
view,  cau  need,  much  less  justify,  a  falsehooa.  Success  obtained  by 
one,  is  a  precarious  and  baseless  success.  Detection  would  ruin  not 
only  your  own  reputation  for  ever,  but  deeply  wound  the  honoiu:  of  yoiu: 
cause.' — p.  414. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  bubble  to  its  bursting  and  vanishing 
into  nothing;  but  we  must  just  notice  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Malmesbury  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  not  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons,  lest  his  presence  should  seem  to 
countenance  the  Ministry — and  the  ludicrous  grarity  with  which 
Mr.  Canning  deplores  the  failure  of  his  '  capital  measure,'  which 
was  a  derice  to  prevent  Pittas  keeping  an  engagement  to  dine 
with  Addington  at  Richmond  Park,  which  the  infatuated  ex- 
minister,  contrary  to  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  his  young  friend, 
persisted  in  doing.  All  this  is  very  amusing  as  we  read  it,  but 
it  is  humiliating  to  think  of;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the 
Diary  already  noticed,  we  think  that  the  person  who  was  most  dis- 
liked makes  really  the  best  figure,  and  that  the  sober  good  sense 
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and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Addington  contrast  verj  favourably  with  ifae 
yarious  ingenious,  but  not  very  ingenuous  devices>  that  were  eta^ 
ployed  to  supplant  him.* 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  share  in  these  transactions,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  though  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Canning* 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  may  seem  to  throw  some  doubts  over  the 
candour  of  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  Addington,  all  that  he  him«^ 
self  was  responsible  for — ^his  own  words  and  actions — are  not 
liable  to  any  serious  reproach  : — to  none  at  all,  we  think,  in  the 
earlier  period  ot  the  Addington  Administration — for  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Malmesbury  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  and 
zealously  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  restrain  the  hostility  of 
his  younger  friends  who  had  resigned  with  him,  as  well  as  .to 
confirm  the  support  of  those  of  his  former  colleagues  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  new  Government ; — so  much  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  heard  accidentally  on  the  10th  March,  1801,  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  intended,  on  bis  own  part  and  that  of  his  other  col- 
leagues, to  propose  to  Mr.  Addington  to  recall  Mr.  Pitt — the 
latter  waited  on  the  Duke,  and  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
prohibited  any  such  interference  with  Mr.  Addington  (iv.  42)  ; 
and  when  on  the  14th,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  Mr.  Can- 
ning pressed  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  categorical  answer  as  to  his  real 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Pitt — 

'  Without  hesitatioDi  and  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  replied, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  behaved  with  more  confidence,  more  open- 
ness, more  sincerity,  than  Addington  had  done,  fi'om  the  first  moment 
to  this ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself,  added' 
to  his  long  friendship  for  him,  had  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  his 
good  opinion.' — ^p.  46. 

And  amidst  not  a  few  subsequent  provocations  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  *  young  friends,*  wbo  were  exceedingly' 
dissatisfied  and  angry  at  his  reserve,  he  steadily  adhered  to  his 
engagements  with  Mr.  Addington. 

As  time  lapsed,  and  circumstances  changed,  so,  no  doubt,  did 
in  a  certain  degree  the  mutual  relations  of  the  late  and  existing 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became  naturally  more  and  more  reluc- 
tant to  attend  in   parliament  the  discussion  of  new  measures 

*  We  an  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Lord  Sidmouth'i  papen  are  in  the  handf  ot 
hia  son-in-law,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  Dean  ia 
preparing  for  the  press  a  work  that  will  do  to  that  honest  minister  and  excellent  man 
more  justice  than  has  yet  been  done  to  his  abilities  and  public  services.  Lord  Malmea- 
bory  seems  to  have  been  much  prejudiced  against  him  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gan<< 
]iing*s  pleaaantries.  We  have,  however,  ourselves  seen  evidence,  which  we  hope  may 
exist  in  Lord  Sidmouth^s  papers,  tliat  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  very 
frank  and  generous  manner  (as  was  his  nature),  expressed  his  regret  for  their  former 
diiferences. 
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which  he  had  not  advised  and  might  not  approve,  but  which 
his  general  inclination  to  support  Mr.  Addington  disabled  him. 
from  opposing.  In  the  spring  of  1803^  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  was  essentially  altered,  by  Mr.  Addington's  making  him 
an  overture  for  his  return  to  office,  but  on  terms  which  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  he  could  not  accept.  The  particulars  of  this  transactioa 
are  given  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  much  and  interesting  detail ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  conditions  were  such  as  we  do 
not  think  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  accepted,  though  his  refusal  was 
somewhat  too  haughtily  stated.  This  affair,  however,  seems  td 
us  to  have  placed  the  rival  parties  on  new  and  indejiendenl 
ground ;  it  was  a  fresh  point  of  departure  ;  and  though  Mr.  Pitt 
appeared  still  very  reluctant  to  oppose  the  ministry,  his  con* 
nexion  became  gradually  less  oordiad.  Mr.  Addington  about  this 
time  fancied  that  he  strengthened  himself  by  offering  office  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  by  actually 
bringing  into  his  government  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Pitt.  This  seems  to  us  to 
have  fairly  released  Mr.  Pitt  altogether: — and  at  last, after  many 
moves  on  the  political  chess-board,  which  may  be  followed  very 
agreeably  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary,  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with 
iAx,  Fox  and  the  old  Opposition  in  several  important  votes, 
.particularly  one  on  the  Defence  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Addington 
had  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven,  on  which  he  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office — almost  alonje. 

Lord  Malmesbury  details  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
short-lived  and  unfortunate  administration  was  formed  on  so  narrow 
a  basis,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  proposed  for  office  his  new  ally  Mr.  F*ox, 
and  his  old  connexions  the  Grenvilles,  &c.,  for  whose  sake  he, 
no  doubt,  had  broken  off  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Addington  in 
the  spring  of  1803.  The  King  had  now  positively  excluded  Mr. 
Fox,  and  though  the  latter  very  generously  desired  that  this  might 
not  prevent  the  accession  of  his  friends  to  office,  they  all  made  com- 
mon cause  with  him*  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
were  zealous  for  the  introduction,  first  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  then  of  the 
Grenvilles — but  all  parties  adhered  to  their  resolutions,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  instead  of  forming  a  new  government,  found  himself  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  little  more  than  talking  Mr.  Addington's  place  in 
the  old  one.  We  have  heretofore  ventured  to  express  our  doubts 
as  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  policy  in  all  this  affair — his  original  breaking-up 
of  the  great  party  of  which  he  was  the  head — his  present  faHure 
to  reunite  it — his  ousting  Mr.  Addington's  government  before  he 
knew  on  what  basis  he  could  replace  it — ^and,  above  all,  the  way  in 
which«  first  and  last,  he  dealt  with  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 
Lord  Malmesbury's  details  are  too  long  to  quote  in  externa,  and 
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too  connected  to  be  separated,  but  they  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  the  result  may  be  thus  stated — ^that  the  precarious  state  of 
the  King*s  mental  health,  never  so  liable  to  disturbance  as  from 
the  Catholic  question — the  peculiar  difficulties  created  by  Mr. 
Fox's  former  profession  of  French  principles,  and  his  consequent 
removal  from  the  Privy  Council — and  the  great  and  growing 
perils  of  the  country,  both  internal  and  external,  afforded  not 
merely  an  obvious  apology,  but — in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  great  majority  of  Mr.  Piu's 
friends,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  own  conscientious  oonvic* 
tion — a  full  justification  of  proceedings  which,  in  opposition  to 
such  authority,  we  can  hardly  persist  in  blaming,  though  we  can 
never  cease  to  regret  These  difficulties  helped  to  accelerate  his 
death,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  cause  it,  by  anxiety,  disappoint- 
ment, and  affliction:  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  filled  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  he 
died,  as  was  emphatically  said,  at  46,  of  old  age  and  a  broken 
heart. 

In  alluding  to  the  last  moments  of  this  illustrious  man,  whose 
glorious  eloquence  we  heard  with  youthful  admiration,  we  have 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers,  whom  we 
may  presume  to  be  admirers  of  the  name  and  character  of  Pitt, 
the  following  interesting  anecdotes,  which  the  noble  Editor  has 
given  us  from  the  note-book  of  his  amiable  and  able  father,  the 
second  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  while  he  was  Lord  Fitzharris,  and 
a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  last  Board  of  Treasury. 

*  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar 
(someday  in  November,  1805),  I  happened  to  dine  with  Pitt,  and  it 
was  naturally  the  engrossing  subject  of  our  conversation.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  described  his  conflicting 
feeungs,  when  roused  in  the  night  to  read  Collingwood's  dispatches. 
Pitt  observed,  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various  hours  in  his  event- 
ful life  by  the  arrival  of  news  of  various  hues ;  but  that  whether  good 
or  bad,  he  could  always  lay  his  head  on  his  pUlow  and  sink  into  sound 
sleep  again.  On  ikis  aceoiion^  however,  the  great  event  announced 
brought  with  it  so  mudi  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that  he 
could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  hut  at  length  got  up,  though  it  was  three 
in  the  morning.' 

*  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  its  consequences,  which  he  saw  in  their 
true  light,  greatly  disappointed  and  depressed  him,  and  certainly  rather 
accelerated  his  end.  I  well  remember  walking  round  St.  James's  Park 
with  him  in  November,  1805.  He  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  dispo- 
sition. His  plans  were  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  held  out  to  nis 
powerful  mind  the  hope  of  establishing  a  European  Ckmfederacy,  that 
shoidd  crush  French  ascendancy.  When  that  baUle  was  fought,  the 
last  ray  of  hope  was  so  dimmed  as  to  leave  him  without  the  possible 
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ezpectation  of  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  long,  so 
strenuouslyy  and  so  successfully  exerted  himself,  and  which  he  felt  (if 
ever  accomplished)  must  he  hrought  ahout  by  other  hands  than  his. 
He  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  that  Providence  to  whom  he  had 
always  looked  up,  as  well  in  the  days  of  victory  as  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
and  calmly  awaited  that  last  call  to  which  we  must  all  respond,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  felt  that  his  sand  had  too  nearly  run  out 
for  him  to  think  any  longer  of  worldlv  matters.  He  went  to  Bath,  and 
only  returned  to  Wimbl^on  (where  he  had  a  villa)  to  die  there.' 

*  I  have  ever  thought  that  an  aiding  cause  of  Pitt's  death,  certainly 
one  that  tended  to  shorten  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  his  old  friend  and  colleague.  Lord  Melville.  I  sat  wedged 
drae  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to  216 ;  and  the 
Speaker,  Abbott  (after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten 
minutes),  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately  put  on 
the  little  cocked-hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed 
for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  disr 
tiuctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheehs.  We  had  overheard 
one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious  memory),  say,  they 
would  see  '*  how  Bitty  looked  after  it.**  A  few  young  ardent  followers 
of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together,  and  formed  a  circle,  in 
which  he  moved,  I  believe,  unconsciously  out  of  the  House ;  and  neither 
the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  approach  him. 

'  I  met  Pitt  at  Lord  Bathurst's  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  passed 
some  days  [in  December  1 802].  We  went  to  church  at  Cirencester.  In 
discoursing  afterwards  on  the  beauties  of  our  Liturgy,  he  selected  the 
Thanksgiving  Prayer  as  one  particularly  impressive  and  comprehensive. 
The  one,  ^  In  Time  of  War  and  Tumidts,"  he  thought  admirably  well 
drawn  up,  as  well  as  that  for  the  Parliament;  but  added,  with  respect  tp 
the  first  of  the  two,  that  he  never  in  hearing  it  could  divest  himself  of  the 
analogy  between  ^'  Abate  their  pride,  assuage  their  malice,"  and  the 
line  in  the  song  of  *^  God  save  the  King,"  ^*  Confound  their  politics, 
frustrate  their  knavish  tricks."  I  observed,  that  Rtt  was  constantly 
taking  down  and  quoting  from  Lucan^  of  which  author  he  appeared  to 
be  extremely  fond.  Nothing  could  be  more  playful,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  instructive,  than!  Pitt's  conversation,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
while  sitting  in  the  Library  at  Cirencester.  You  never  would  have 
guessed  that  the  man  before  you  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  that  situation.  His  style  and 
manner  were  quite  those  of  an  ojccompJished  idler. — Lord  Fitzkarris*s 
NaU-Bookfar  1805— 1806.'— vol.  iv.  pp.  341—347. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  accession  of  the  Talents 
Administration^  there  it  little  to  notice  till  we  arrive  at  the  cele- 
brated attempt  to  inveigle  the  King  into  the  first  step  towards  a 
concession  of  what  were  called  the  Catholic  claims,  which  ended 
in  the  dismLssal  of  that  arrogant  and  fraudulent  ministry^  in  whose 
detection  and  discomfiture  Lord  Malmesbury  took  more  part, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  than  waa  commonly  supposed. 
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*  On  the  9th  of  March  [1807],  1  found  that  a  bill  was  actually  prepar- 
ing, evideutly  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  step  to  other  bills  still  more  explicit, 
to  take  off  the  restrictions  now  existing  against  the  Catholics.  The 
Bill  in  the  first  instance  was  stated  to  be  one  that  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  give  the  Irish  Catholics,  serving  in  England,  the  same 
security  against  the  pains  and  penalty  of  the  law  sgainst  Popery  as 
they  enjoyed  in  Ireland  by  the  Bill  of  1793,  which  bill  enabled  them  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonels. 

*'  The  Union  made  these  regiments  liable  to  serve  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  Act  as  it  now  stood  (they  said)  gave  them  security  in 
Ireland  only.  This  appeared  a  just  measure  if  pursued,  and  one  not  td 
be  opposed. 

'  To  this  Bill  the  King  did  not  object,  and  in  this  shape  it  first  ap> 
peared  in  che  House  of  Commons,  as  a  clause  attached  to  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  of  which  it  was  naturally  to  make  a  part  But  Ministers  finding 
this  go  down  with  scarce  any  remark  made  upon  it,  thought  they  might 
go  a  step  further;  they  withdrew  the  clause  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
substituted  in  its  room  a  Bill  which,  by  one  stride,  gave  to  the  Catholics 
in  every  part  of  His  Majesty  *s  dominions  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
the  army  or  navy,  of  holding  any  rank  in  either,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  spirited 
debate,  in  which  Perceval,  with  great  force  and  ability,  showed  to  the 
House  the  radical  alterations  such  a  measure  would  make  in  our  Con* 
stitutioh,  and  the  dangerous  innovations  with  which  it  would  be  attended 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Government  was  violent  in  support  of  it^ 
and  Lords  Howick  and  Temple  talked  vehemently. 

*  Strong  symptoms,  however,  soon  appeared  that  they  met  with  oppo- 
sition in  the  closet,  as  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  postponed  from 
day  to  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  1 1th,  the  King  came  to  town,  and  saw 
his  Ministers  as  usual  at  the  Queen's  House,  to  whom  (it  was  told  us) 
he  expressed  himself  very  distinctly,  that  to  such  a  measure  he  never 
could  assent* — vol.  iv.  pp.  358,  359. 

At  this  crisis  Lord  Malmesbury — forgetful  of  all  his  former 
indignation  against  Lord  Auckland  for  a  like  conduct — urged  the 
Dnke  of  Portland,  with  whom  he  had  always  maintained  his  early 
relations  of  confidence^  to  communicate  to  the  Kin^  hit  Grace's 
sympathy  on  what  he  heard  of  His  Majesty's  ieelings  on  this 
subject,  and  to  acquaint  him  that  if  he  should  be  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  his  present  ministry,  there  were  others  who  were 
ready  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  office  on  the  adverse  prin- 
ciple. This  letter  was  dated  the  12th  of  March,  1807;  but 
before  it  was  dispatched — indeed  before  it  was  written  out  fair — 
the  King  himself  had  anticipated  its  advice  by  sending  for.  Lord 
Grenville,  complaining  of  the  deception  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tised on  him,  and  declaring  that  he  never  had  consented,  and 
never  would  consent,  to  Lord  Howick 's  bill.  The  Duke  of  Port* 
land's  letter  arrived  no  doubt  opportunely  to  confirm  the  King's 
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TeioluiioDS,  which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the  existing 
Gh>Teniiiient» 

*  The  King  said  the  Prince  had  come  down  on  purpose  on  Saturday 
[March  14]  to  declare  his  intentions  of  acting  and  gp^jtking  against  the 
bill ;  that  the  Chancellor  (Erskine)  has  also  been  from  the  beginning 
against  it,  as  well  as  Lord  Ellenborougb  and  Lord  Sidmouth.  Thia 
last  he  said  had  behaved  handsomely.* — ^vol.  iv.  p.  373. 

And  upon  this  the  King  gave  the  Duke  of  Portland  carte^ 
blanche  for  forming  that  administration  which,  with  many  serious^ 
modifications,  and  the  sudden  or  premature  deaths  of  no  lesa 
than  five  of  its  leaders — Portland,  Perceval,  Londonderry,  Liver- 
pool, and  Canning — and  many  vicissitudes  of  difficulties  and  pros* 
perity,  terminated  the  most  perilous,  but  eventually  the  most 
glorious,  war  recorded  in  our  annals  by  the  most  triumphant 
peace— and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till,  by  a  series  of  mis*' 
takes  and  misfortunes,  it  was  led — as  always  happens  to  a  party 
too  long  and  too  completely  prosperous — to  terminate  by  suicide 
an  existence  of  five-and-twenty  years.  In  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's ministry  Mr.  Canning  received  the  Foreign  Seals — Lord 
Fitzharris  became  his  under-secretary — Lord  Granville  Leveson 
went  as  ambassador  to  Russia^— and  Lord  Malmesbury,  confi- 
dentially consulted  by  Mr.  Canning,  brings  down  to  the  Battle 
of  Wagram  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra — but  with  little  de- 
tail and  no  novelty — his  summary  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions. 

*  Here/  'says  the  Editor,  in  his  parting  words  — 

*  Here  Lord  Malmesbury  appears  to  have  closed  this  Diary. 

*  Of  the  Journal  which  I  have  published,  and  which  composes  this 
fourth  volume,  it  may  be  said  that  it  contains  much  matter  already 
known  to  the  reader.  I  have  not  suppressed  it  on  that  account,  because 
I  think  that  no  corroborative  evidence  of  history  can  be  produced  so  un- 
suspicious as  a  diary,  in  which  events  and  conversations  are  regularly 
recorded  within  a  few  hours  of  their  occurrence,  and  that  by  an  mtelli* 
gent  observer  (like  Lord  Malmesbury),  whose  personal  ambition  has 
been  satisfied  with  high  rewards,  or  arrested  by  incurable  infirmity. 
The  man  who  is  in  this  position,  having  uothii^  to  hope  or  to  fear,  and 
writing  for  no  immediate  purpose  of  the  day,  will  probably  relate  history 
with  as  little  excitement  or  prejudice  as  can  possibly  be  found  in  any 
active  mind.'— vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412. 

To  some  of  these  last  observations  we  have  by  antidpation 
replied  in  the  distinction  we  took  between  the  sincerity  of  the 
joumaliat  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  or  justice  of  ^e  opinions 
lie  records :  with  that  reservation  we  grant  to  the  noble  Editor  all 
the  merit  that  he  claims  for  his  grandfather,  who  is  beyond 
^oubt  entitled  to  as  much  credence  as  hny  journalizing  politician 
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and  quidnunc  c«n  be  endded  to.  But  hawevmr  trustworthy  the 
author  may  personally  be,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to 
give  him  that  kind  of  implicit  confidence  which  the  Editor  seems 
to  challenge.  In  the  first  place  he  is  very  often  deceived  by  a 
second-hand  narrative  of  facts ;  but  even  when  the  naked  fact  is 
true,  it  may  be  so  disguised  by  being  clothed  in  black  or  in  white 
as  not  to  be  recognizable.  Of  such  a  diary  it  may  be  said^  as  the 
Stoic  said  of  human  life  in  general — tapatt^H  rws  Mpwirous  ov 
ra  mpiyiMtrat  aX.X«  ri  9Bpl  ruv  ^fpoffixdrwy  i^yt^arm^^iao  one 
alive  would,  we  believe>  be  much  disturbed  by  any  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  Lord  Malmesbury  if  simply  and  accurately  narrated^ 
though  great  and  serious  pain  has  been  inflicted  by  the 
eoloar  that  he  gives  them  and  the  opinions  which  his  grave 
authority  pronounces  upon  thenu  No  man,  however  honest,  or 
even  kind-hearted,  can  be  free  from  temporary  impressions  and 
personal  prejudices — which,  though  they  should  have  only  flashed 
momentarily  across  his  mind,  stand  permanently  Dagiunrreohwed 
m  his  Diary — so  that  truth  itself  becomes  an  auxiliary  to  false* 
hood.  On  the  whole  we  are  bound  to  say,  this  publication  seems 
to  us  to  be  in  principle  wholly  unwarrantable-^that  as  regards 
either  political  events  or  personal  character,  it  would  be  in  general 
a  very  fallacious  guide; — ^that  any  historical  value  it  may  have 
is  nearly  counter-balanced  by  the  fslse  impressions  it  so  ire* 
quently  creates-— and,  finally,  that  the  confidence  and  security  of 
private  life — ^the  great  foundations  of  society — are  seriously  com- 
promised by  a  precedent,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  from  the 
amusement  that  it  affords,  and  the  respectable  names  with  which 
it  is  unfortunately  connected. 


Ant.  V. — Synodalia;  a  Collection  of  Proceedings  of  Convoca- 
tions, ^c,  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury ,  from  1547  to  1717, 
vnth  Notes  historical  and  explanatory.  By  Edward  Card- 
well,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall.  Oxford,  Univer- 
sity  Press.  1843.^  j^    ^^.^^^^^     <Pc..^yu^v-<.. 

TWO  words  are  in  common  use  amongst  us.  Parliament  and 
Convocation,  employed  familiarly  in  society  by  those  who 
discuss  Church  subjects,  as  possessing  parallel  meanings.  Were 
any  individual  so  conversing  at  his  breakfast  table,  called  upon, 
by  a  son  or  a  pupil,  to  explain  the  analogies  between  these  two 
bodies,  we  believe  he  would,  according  to  the  goieral  impression* 
imbibed  from  the  ordinary  recoUecdons  and  usual  course  of 
reading,  do  so  nearly  in  the  following  terms : — '  Conoocation  is  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  Parliament,  competent  to  legislate  upon  the  affidrs 
\  of  the  Church,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  civil  Parliament. 
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f  Dr.  Johmon  said  he  woqM  stand  befioire  a  battery  of  cannon  to 
^  restore  Convocation  to  its  full  power.  It  is  one  supreme  as" 
'  sembly,  consisting  of  two  houses.  In  the  upper  house,  the  arch- 
^  bishop^  with  his  bishops,  corresponds  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  in 

*  the  lower,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  inferior  clergj,  planned 
f  like  the  House  of  Commons.     The  members  who  represent  the 

*  inferior  clergy  are  called  proctors.     The  proctors  for  the  cathe* 

*  dral  chapters,  and  the  proctors  for  the  body  of  the  parochial 

*  clergy  of  the  dioceses^  severally  correspond  with  the  borough 
'  members  and  the  county  members.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy 
'  cannot  proceed  to  business  without  a  licence  from  the  Queen 
'  as  Head  of  the  Church*     Were  that  granted.  Convocation  would 

*  be  at  full  liberty  to  act;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose 
'  of  settling  any  dispute  or  difference  in  the  Church  is  to  allow 
^  this  venerable  assembly  to  resume  its  proper  ecclesiastical  func- 

*  tions." 

This  recommendation,  which  we  have  seen  repeatedly  in  print, 
and  again  reviving  in  common  (conversation,  is  given  in  good 
faith.  Those  who  advocate  the  Intervention  of  '  Convocation ' 
upcm  the  erroneous  thou^  popular  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  one 
ecclesiastical  legislature,  know  that  the  rights  of  the  Parliamentary 
peerage  are  definite  and  certain,  that  the  electoral  constituencies 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Par^ 
liament  are  settled  by  law,  that  the  mutual  relations  of  Lords  and 
Commons  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  Crown  are  accu* 
rately  determined — and  that  Parliament  has  power  to  discharge 
its  functions  with  reg^ularity  and  efiiciency.  All  this  they  know—* 
and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  '  Convocation  *  is  invested  with 
the  same  attributes.  Alas !  the  mischief  that  arises  from  taking 
things  for  granted !  Were  a  *  Convocation '  suddenly  called  again 
into  action,  it  would,  somewhat  like  the  Aats  ghuiraux  of  France 
in  1789,  constitute  the  most  mischievous  of  all  l^^latures, — an 
ancient  legislature,  bearing  an  historical  name,  possessing  or  claim- 
ing great  legal  powers,  unhappily  revived  after  generaticms  of 
desuetude,  not  by  the  renovation  of  its  pristine  spirit,  but  as  an 
expedient  at  a  period  of  popular  excitement,  and  under  the  pinch 
of  necessity : — a  S^od  containing  within  it  individuals  who,  from 
character  and  station,  would  deserve  and  command  the  highest 
respect,  and  yet  composed  of  members  wholly  unused  to  act  toge- 
ther in  their  canonical  capacity — unaccustomed  to  render  due  sub- 
mission or  to  enforce  due  obedience — untried  to  speech,  excepting 
in  voluntary  societies,  whose  ethos  is  totally  adverse  to  the  consti- 
tution of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly — ^taught,  in  these  anomalous 
associations,  to  beg  for  external  aid,  instead  of  depending  upon 
their  own  inherent  powers — trained  upon  the  platform  to  address 
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themselveB  to  the  paMkms  and  imagiiiatiot»  of  a  mixed  multittidd 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  respon- 
sible teachers  and  chosen  guides — having:  ^1  to  unlearn  as  to  their 
habits  of  transacting  public  affairs,  and  all  to  learn  as  to  the  mode 
of  exercising  their  resuscitated  duties— cut  off,  as  a  deliberative 
Synod,  from  all  traditions  of  the  past,  and  ignorant  of  their  true 
position  in  the  present  time — destitute  of  collective  experience, 
and  therefore  of  collective  foresight*  Such  a  body,  stimnlated 
into  morbid  activity,  would  combine  all  the  inconveniences  of  ad 
obsolete  institution'  with  the  rashness  of  a  new  experiment ;  and; 
under  existing  circumstances,  involve  the  Church  in  inextricable 
Confusion.  And  more — if  the  revival  of  Convocation,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical l^slature,  be  so  fraught  with  danger,  there  is  no  other 
power  which  can  (at  present)  supply  its  place*  Parliament  cannot 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  without  violating  those  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  which  have  become  vital  elements  of  the 
British  constitution. — Hard  propositions,  but  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  The  Church  must  be  content  to  know  that  her 
l^trength  is  to  sit  still. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  any  administrative  or 
legislative  assembly,  our  first  step  must  be  to  consider  the 
authorities  by  which  it  is  convened.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  synods  of  the  Church,  we  must 
tepair  to  the  ancient  Offi/nna  Brevium,  the  common-law  side  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  remaining  workshops,  the 
Crown  Office  and  the  *  Petty-bag*  Office,  carry  on  the  business, 
so  to  speak,  within  the  smoky  precincts  of  the  Rolls'  Yard.  The 
first  is  the  Parliamentary  writ,  which  issues  in  the  following 
form  to  the  two  archbishops  and  all  the  bishops  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  commonly  called  England — and  few  people, 
we  believe,  are  aware,  that  when  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop  received 
his  parliamentary  summons,  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  in« 
eluded  in  the  call. 

*  Victoria,  &c.,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  and  our  right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
[or,  to  the  Right  Reverend,  &c.,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter],  greeting : 
Whereasi  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  our  Council,  for  certain  arduouer 
and  urgent  affairs  concerning  Us,  the  state  and  defence  of  our  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Churchy  we  have  ordered  a  certain  Parliament  to  be 
holden  at  our  city  of  Westminster  on  the  19th  day  of  August  next 
ensuing ;  and  therein  to  treat  and  have  conference  with  the  prelates^ 
great  men,  and  peers  of  our  realm ;  we,  strictly  enjoining,  command 
you,  upon  the  faith  and  love  by  which  you  are  bound  to  us,  that  the 
weightiness  of  the  said  affairs  and  imminent  perils  considered,  waiving 
all  excuses,  you  be  at  the  same  day  personally  present  with  us  and  with 
die  said  (»>elates,  great  m^  and  peers,  to  treat  and  give  counsel  upon 
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the  afibira  aforesaid;  and  thb,  as  you  regard  our  iKmour  and  the  safety 

and  defence  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  and  Churchy  and  dispatch  of 
the  said  affairs,  in  nowise  do  omit.  Forewarning  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  your  Church  of  Canterbury  [Exeterj^and  the  archdeacons,  and  all  the* 
clergy  of  your  diocese^  that  they,  the  said  dean  and  archdeacons  in  their 
proper  persons,  and  the  said  chapter  by  one,  and  the  said  clergy  by  two 
meet  proctors — severally  having  &ll  and  sufficient  authority  from  them,  the 
said  chapter  and  clergy— at  the  said  day  and  place  be  personally  present 
to  consent  to  those  things  which  then  and  there  by  the  common  counsel 
of  our  said  United  Kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  the  Divine  clemency, 
shall  happen  to  be  ordained.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  23rd 
day  of  June,  in  the  5th  year  of  our  reign.' 

With  respect  to  the  Irish  archbishops  aftd  bishops,  after  the 
same  preamble>  the  writ  proceeds  to  the  following  effect.  It  was 
originally,  except  as  to  some  slight  verbal  differences  which  arose 
when  the  writs  were  translated  from  the  Latin^  the  same  as  the 
English  writ^  but  was  altered  at  the  Union. 

*  We  strictly  enjoining,  &c.,  command  you,  &c.,  that  the  weightiness 
of  the  said  afikirs  and  imminent  perils  considered,  waiving  all  excuses, 
you  be  personally  present  at  our  said  Parliament,  ai  and  during  nech 
session  or  sessions  thereof^  at  and  during  which,  according  to  the  rota* 
tion  prescribed  and  oraained  in  the  statute  on  thcU  behalf  made  and 

provided,  you,  the  said  Archbishop  of [or  Bishop  of "],  oiight 

to  be  therein  personally  present*     Premonishing  the  dean  and  chapteif 

of  your  church  of ,  and  the  archdeacon  and  the  whole  clergy  by 

two  fitting  procurators,  having  full  and  sufficient  power  from  the  said 
chapter  and  clergy  generally,  to  be  personally  present  at  the  said  Par- 
liament, to  consent  to  those  things  which  then  and  there,  by  the  common 
advice  of  our  said  United  Kingdom,  the  Divine  Grace  assisting,  shall  he 
ordained.' 

Concurrently  with  the  Parliamentary  writs  which  emanate 
from  the  *  petty  bag,'  the  Convocation  writs  issue  from  the  Crown 
Office :  these  are  addressed  only  to  the  two  primates  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  but  not  to  the  Irish  Primates : — 

*  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  Grod,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor, 
William,  by  the  same  grace,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan  [or  Edwani,  Archbishop  of  York,  &c.], 
greeting.  By  reason  of  certain  difficult  and  urgent  affairs  concerning 
us,  the  security  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  peace 
and  tranquillity,  public  good  and  defence  of  our  kingdom  and  our  subjects 
of  the  same :  We  command  you,  entreating  you  by  the  faith  and  love 
which  you  owe  us,  that  having  in  due  manner  considered  and  weighed 
the  many  premises,  you  call  together,  with  all  convenient  speed,  in 
lawful  manner,  all  aud  singular  the  bishops  of  your  province  and  deans 
of  your  cathedral  churches,  and  also  the  archdeacons,  chapters  and 
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[or  of  SaiQt  ,!Pet;er-  Yprk],  pi^  %hi  .20th.dfiy^^f.,Att»f  t  noxt  |eiH|l»ng» 
or  elsewhere,,  Wit  BWlBeeiii.  most,  ex^^ent,  to  frcat  Qf,  f^efim 
and  conclade  upon  tl^e  premises  and  other  thijigs  which  to  then)  ahi^ 
then  at  th6  sfttne  )!^la6^  be  pioi*^  clearly  explainecl  in!  pur  behtd^;  and  thif| 
als  you  Icrre'tis,  the  itirtie  t^f  ottr  kingdon^/ and  hoh6ur,  and  good  of  o^i( 
aforesaid  Church,  by  bo  lueiLn^  omit;  Witn^  ourself  at  Westminster,' 
^  23xd  day  of  June,  in  the  hik  year  v^  our  feign.'  ^ 

FumiAed  with  these  c5onctirrent  royal  writs,  let,u8  for  the^p^re- 
setit  conikidbr  th^  cslde  of  England ;  and  the  fiirst  point  requiring  a 
positive  determination  will  be  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  the  clergy 
ot^ht  to  assenlble.  'According  to  the prcemunientes  clause^*  as  i(  if . 
termed,  in  the  patliamentary  "writ  of  summons,  tjbe  capitular  an^.^ 
diocesiui  clergyof  England  and  Iceland  are  to  ponjoin  tbemsj^ve*^ 
to  Parliament;  the^are  to  be  persmtUt/ present  before  the  Queen 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  oh  the  l^th  of  August,  in  whicl^, 
case,  as  there  is  but  one'  Parliament^  so  would  theije  be  but  one, 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  4nd  that  incorporated  with  Parliament.  ^ 
Not  so  according  to  the  Convocation^  writ.      Pursuant  to  ihi^ 
writ,  the  members  of  each  English  province  are  to  appear  before, 
the  several  Primates  in  their  spiritual  capacity  at  London  and  at' 
York,  on  the  20th  of  August-^one  Parliament  and  two  English, 
Convocations— which  writ  shall    they  obey?      Sljall    twenty-; 
SIX  English  prelates  Advance  each  at  the  head  of  his'  detach- ; 
ment  to  Palace  Yard  at  Westminster,  or  shall  the  two  Primates 
expect  the  suffiti^ans  and'  cler^  of  their  respective  provinces  at, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  St  Peter's  Minster?     In  other  words^^. 
shall  the  clergy  exercise  their  power  a^  a  component. part  of 
Parliament';   or  shall  the^  assemble  synodically?     Who  shall 
decide  as  to  the  capacity  m  which  the  clergy  shall  be  thus  con- 
vened?    Is  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  archbishops,) 
or  by  the  bishops,  or  by  the  crown  ?  '  Each  prelate  receives  his. 
own  individual  Patliamentary  summons.     Supposing  difierences 
of  opinion  were  to  arise  amongst  the  bench,  and  a  portion  of  the  ^ 
prelates  were  to  return  their  writs  into  the  Crown-Office,  like  > 
the  sheriffs,  whilst  the  others  met  synodically,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  snch  a  division,  which  was  on  the  point  of  occurring 
in  the  last  century  ?     If  all  the  clergy  agree,  or  are  persuade4  to 
agree,  to  meet  under  the  Parliamentary  writ,  what  are  their  r^la-  . 
tions  and  privileges  towards  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Co^no^pn^?./ 
Will  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  allow  the  dean8>  arch^; » 

f  IVom  its  initial  wohl  in  the  Latin  writt,  tnmslated  '  Farewarmng"  m  tlie  EDglish*. 
writa,  and  '  Prmutftiakm^'  in  the  Irish.     The  olaase  tot  «ppcM«  in  the  Mpi  dt 
Edward  I.,  and  has  connnued  unaltwl  in  fuUtanoB  t(^  the  pmefit  iva^^^  - •  •  < " 
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ffeaooRSv  &o<l  proctors  to  lake  their  teats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moM^  or  in  the  lobby  ?  Is  the  Speaker  to  admit  the  Prolocutor, 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  to  a  moietj  of  his  chair  ? 
What  are  they  to  do  ?  What  are  their  powers  in  Parliament  ? 
Are  they  to  Appear  as  co-ordinate  members,  or  as  a  distinct 
boose?  Neither  the  research  nor  the  hostility  of  Wake,  and 
Hody,  and  Atterbury  have  been  able  to  solve  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  parliamentary  character  of  the  clergy 
under  the  < prsemuniehtes'  clause;  can  even  Hallam  do  so  now? 

We  need  not,  however,  pursue  this  branch  of  inquiry,  because, 
if  precedent  be  regarded,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  clergy  would 
assemble  synodically.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Parliamentary 
praemunientes  clause  has  ever  been  strictly  obeyed.  We  shall 
abstain  from  any  historical  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  clause 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  ancient  clergy,  who  considered  it  as  an 
invasion  of  their  privileges.  Prynne  and  Coke,  like  most  of  the 
common  lawyers,  have  propagated  many  errors  concerning  itv 
operation.  The  concurrent  Convocation  writ  was  probably  in- 
troduced to  enable  the  clergy  to  save  their  privileges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  money.  When  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  aids  and  subsidies,  the  Convocations  naturally  assumed 
more  or  less  of  a  Parliamentary  aspect;  but  if  the  sterlings  which 
came  into  the  Exchequer  would  ring  upon  the  pay-table,  my 
Lord  High  Treasurer  did  not  make  any  particular  inquiries  as 
to  the  character  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  silver  was  received ; 
and  it  is  clear,  as  Burnet  says,  the  clergy  have,  '  for  several  hun- 
dred years  past^  only  assembled  synodically.*  The  archbishops 
have  always  been  used  to  issue  their  citations  and  mandates  pur- 
suant to  their  respective  Convocation  writs,  which  are  set  forth  in 
luBC  verba.  The  process  is  executed  in  both  provinces  with  entire 
regularity.  Upon  paper  each  Convocation  is  complete  in  itself. 
Therefore,  instead  of  having  one  supreme  ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ment for  England,  we  have  two  co-ordinate  ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ments; the  Convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Convocation  for  the  province  of  York.  For  Ireland  we  have  no 
Convocation  at  all. 

Thus  stand  matters  in  practice.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury  or  York  meet  only  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing a  sermon,  voting  an  address,  and  then  continuing  in  a  state  of 
suspended  vitality,  the  mandates  and  citations  are  carried  into  effect 
widiout  attracting  any  attention.  But  should  it  be  determined 
that  they  are  to  transact  business,  then  for  the  tug  of  war. 

First  of  all  will  arise  the  grave  question  :  Has  the  archbishop 
the  power  of  excluding  a  bishop,  or  of  dispensing  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  clergy  who  ought  to  attend  ?     If  the  question  be 
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cliscddod  in  the  negative,  then  all  the  colonial  bifthopg  must  he 
summoned,  as  sufiragans  of  Canterbury,  and  thek  plergy  also. 
To  a  Parliamentary  CouFOcation  no,  bishops  are  called*  ezoq>t- 
kig  such  as  are  reputed^  to  have  Parliamentary  baronies.  But  a 
provincial  synod  meets  according  to  the  canon  law:  therefore  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man^  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese^  always 
appear  in  the  Convocation  of  York.  Whatever  may  be  the  width 
of  ocean  separating  the  colonial  bishoprics  firom  England,  they 
are,  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes;,  as  much  part  and  parcel  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  as  if  they  were  in  the  Channel.  What 
summons  or  warning  is  to  be  given  to  these  colonial  prelates? 
Are  they  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proctors  i  If  by  psoctors,  by 
one  or  by  two  7  If  by  two,  ought  such  proctors  to  possess  a  joint 
or  a  separate  vote?—- and  would  they  be  entitled  to  vote  at  their 
discretion,  or  according  to  instructions  firom  the  colonial  prelates 
whom  they  represent  ?  These  points^  and  a  great  many  more 
i;elating  to  the  colonial  episcopacy,  must  be  settled,  before  the 
synodi^  acts  of  Canterbury  could  be  conducted  with  canonical 
regularity  or  validity. 

More  important,  as  being  more  dosely  connected  with  excite* 
^ble  feelings,  are  the  questions  arising  respecting  the  inferior  deigy, 
i|rho,  both  in  Canterbury  and  in  York,  ooosist  of  two  classes — the 
elected  members  and  the  official  members.  We  will  begin  with 
Uie  former,  that  is  to  say,  the  proctors  of  the  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate chapters  and  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  present  the  elec- 
tions are  made  quietly  in  localities  of  great  tranquillity,  within 
the  placid  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  or  the  vestry-room  of  a 
country  church,  or  the  archdeacon's  dining«parlour.  But  when 
parties  are  wide  awake,  they  will  investigate,  and  rigidly  too.  Are 
the  Chapters,  as  altered  and  abridged  by  recent  statutes^,  to  re- 
tain their  original  rights  of  electing  the  capitular  proctors? 
With  respect  to  the  parochial  clergy,  is  the  elective  franchise  to 
be  con^ned  to  incumbents,  <  parsons,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpe- 
tual curates  of  the  old  foundation,  paying  first-fruits  and  tenths, 
and  heretofore  charged  to  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  cleigy?' 
— or  are  ministers  of  our  modern  anomalies-— district  churches, 
trustee  churches^  licensed  chapels^  and  the  like,  erected  or  sanc- 
tipned  pursuant  to  modern  acts  of  Parliament — acts  passed  with 
the  sincere  intention,  we  admit,  of  providing  the  means  of  Divine 
worship,  but  with  little  recollection  of  the  principles  of  ecclesias- 
tical jttrisdiction,^-are  these  also  to  participate  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise ?    Have  such  ministers  any  legal  right  to  vote  ?    If  they  have 

•  *  Reputed ;  *  for  we  have  doubts  whether  the  Baronial  Tenure  be  really  the 
foundation  of  the  fummons.  The  inclmion  of  the  clergy  generally  in  the  summons 
8^^  against  that  notion. 
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no  legal  right  to  vote^  seeing  the  moral  right  they  }K]08eiB»  would 
not  their  exclusion  excite  the  greatest  diwatiflCaction  ?  Would 
not  many  of  the  clergy  of  this  class  tender  their  votes?  Is  the 
archdeacon  (the  usual  returning  officer)  to  accept  or  to  refuse 
them?  Is  there  any  authority  competent  to  support  him  by 
advice  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  a  diversity  of  prac- 
tice might  obtain  in  different  and  distant  archdeaconries  and 
dioceses  ?  Would  Chichester  and  Chester^  for  example*  follow 
the  same  rule  ?  What  is  the  clerical  constituency  in  the  colo* 
nial  dioceses?  Does  it  belong  equally  to  the  appointees  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Colonial  Church 
Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ? 
And  is  the  election  to  be  made  after  one  model  in  Madras 
and  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania  and  Toronto?  Furthermore, 
when  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  constituency  are  dispatched, 
we  then  open  a  new  set  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  memben 
At  present  the  usage  is  to  elect  none  but  members  of  the  chapter 
as  capitular  proctors,  and  none  but  beneficed  clerks  within  the 
archdeaconry  or  diocese  as  proctors  for  the  archdeaconry  or  dio- 
cese. Is  this  custom  binding  or  arbitrary  ?  Is  not  the  pioctor- 
ship  open  to  any  clerk,  beneficed  anywhere,  or  nowhere  ? 

I«t  us  now  attempt  to  take  a  little  breathing  time  and  con«- 
template  the  elections.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  the 
Convocation  writ  is  set  in  motion  by  the  Archbishop*s  mandate, 
directed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  dean  of  the  province,  who, 
in  that  character,  issues  his  mandate  to  each  of  the  bishops  within 
that  province,  directing  them  to  carry  the  writ  into  execution  in 
Uieir  respective  dioceses.  So  far  as  relates  to  his  own  diocese, 
Londmi,  he  issues  his  mandates  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster,  and  to  the  archdeacons  of  Uie  diocese, 
commanding  the  latter  to  convene  the  clergy,  and  to  elect  proctors, 
and  return  their  names.  Each  archdeaconry  being  separately 
summoned,  makes  a  separate  election  oi  proctors;  and  on  their 
names  being  returned  to  the  bishop,  he  naminates  two  proctors  from 
amongst  the  archidiaconal  proctors,  and  these  proctors,  by  virtue 
of  his  lordship*s  choice,  represent  the  whole  diocese. 

In  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  the  registrar  issues  mandates  from 
the  bishop,  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  and  the  archdeacons 
of  the  diocese,  requesting  them  respectively  to  convene  the  chapter 
and  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconries  in  such  convenient  places 
as  they  may  think  fit.  Upon  receipt  of  these  mandates,  the  archi* 
diaoonai  registrars  direct  the  apparitors  to  cite  the  clergy  to  attend 
the  place  of  meeting  accordingly.  When  the  clergy  of  the  arch<» 
deaconfy  meet,  they  appoint  two  clerks  of  their  own  archdeaconry 
as  th^r  proctors,  to  attend  in  the  bishop's  court,  for  the  purpose 
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olndecAng' fii9tmr4i{O4)0g»t4h€pii9elvQ$,  ^(|,.prfict^>^0*.>v^o  afe  to 
wej^oesent  ihe  wboU  diocfi^e.  lArS^liff^^iiiry,  tbqretore,  the  rarclii- 
diaeonal  >]fawiM%  fong^itUt9.an.  ^tectaral  ii:(di^a^  but  who  confine 
tkor  BelcctiDa<to  ihsiHielvef. : 

'»>flfl  the  didcete.oC  JSva^  ibe  priiiucipl^  of  .popular  representation 
isfiilly  oarnied' out  '  The  bisbop  uiQ^.fau  maiKlfttes  to  the 
Mrteml  erchdeacone  and  the  judge*  of  the  peculiar  jurisdictions, 
Mqviring  eaoh  to  eUe  the  clergy  witbior  bis  jurisdiction  to  appear 
at*nhe  coDsistorial  cour^  before  the  judge  of  the  diocesan  con- 
iislonr*  H«r^  the  clergy  of; the  whole,  diopese  appear  in  a  body^ 
kod  elect  Itro  of  ibeiir  own  body  as  proptors^  according  to  the  usual 
iiuide  of  election.    ^ 

.f>YThiere'ar»niaof.  other  variatiQiis;  iifL  fapt,  hardly  any  two  clio- 
ceses  imrmie  exactly' the  sMie  practice.  Thpse  who  have  any 
jooqinintuioe  wiib  ancient  records  will  scarcely  doubt,  but  that 
«l>'<diirerent  periods  diversitiea  »o£  usage  will  be  found  to  have 
prevailed  ia  the  eame  diooese,  thus  affivduig  further  nest-eggs  of 
^iSeulty  aiil't)oi»(usion. 

i'    But  >we  have  only t dipped  the  .tips  of  our  fingers  into  the  sea  of 

'perpiesities*     Supposiiig  ahere  should  he  a  contested  election  for 

'an  atrchidiaoonal  proolor  in  'Canterbury  province — and  who  can 

idhmht  ;bnt  that  many  an  election  would  be  fiercely  contested  ? — 

hpwia  the 'poll  to  betaken  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  or  by  Arch* 

iflhiaean  Hale?    If  a  sor^Hiny  be  demanded,  how  is  such  scrutiny 

Hoib^  granted  ?     If  the  leg^jity  of  a  vote  or  the  qualificaUon  of  a 

-^praetor  be  obje<Aed  tO|  who  is  to  determine  ^be  objecUon  ?     Is 

lli^.retym  to  bexleoided  by  the.  Arcbdeaom,  or  by  the  Bishop,  or 

Xibj^favPrinntte^'or  by  the  Lower  House  pf  Convooation,  or  by 

'.iMtb'  Honsetf  itogiether,  or  by  the  Privy  Council^  or  by  the  Crown  ? 

'AvveHy  goed  aigMment^-^uch' as  would  have  delighted   Lord 

nGoioBMi^niight  be  raised  for  any  <me  of  'these  jurisdicuons — non 

-yfUbomtei  tha^  sonoie  how  or  another,  tie  snould  have  contrived  xo 

figive  it  lothe-  last.      Pasliameatary  electioplaw  is  jBuffiqiently 

-jnizaliilg,  but.  there  are  s^ateriala  foe  the  lagenuity  of  counsel  to 

-iweric  upon.     From  what  precedents  are  we  to  collect  the  needful 

4:hedy«f  Convocationary. election  law?  ..Hejports  and  Canons  arc 

f/e^fnaliycileBt.  ^  What  a  cheerii^. prospect  ior  the,  Convocationary 

l>itklction  bar  which  willJbai^  to  start  into  existence !     Fancy  Dr. 

f  Addalnst«ttd.Mr.;  JMnes.Hppe^  and  Dr.Eoberi  Phillimore  and 

dDi\.  Twiasy  all  labouring  to-  extract  all  the  jpieedful   fi-om  the 

eingleea^of  Prebendary  Dennis,  who  (1820)  contested  the  seat 

-  tt^v^  BxDier — the  -e^ly  Ccpivotoation  ele^Uon  case  whiqh  has  ever 

been  decided  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  before. 
'  ^'  'Ftirtheratorei  what  would  be,  the  reauU^of  any  proceeding  by 
i  whieh  the.electi^pM  aa  nr^idiaoonaVproqtor.puglft  be  declared 

void? 
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vdidff  As  aliby  ^t^iled;  tiiat^  df  tl^k  ^t^^hAtiml'UMndtiil'jfiie 
according'  to  a'dtihi|)^c4t6il  ][m^8.  '^if/«^te«'>tfa«  *el«dkioft<i4'« 
diocesan  ptbctor^  the  el^btibh  of  nn^  ofih^nrchidiaeodil  pmakwck 
were  declared  void,  would  not  this  defect  «f 'til)0'lnitfad>mrdnAiN 
tonal  jjpi^tot  vacate  ihif  s^t^of  ihe^dioceton^prdcnor 'fol*>  wboralhe 
bad  voted  ?  Have  ItHe  "sAt^Mdi^itbifAi  prodtors  joints  eteetoml-  «ilet( 
or  separate  ek^toVal >fot^^  ?  '  SiiiflpobiAgrHb&'etemioio^f  oMe«rri»(» 
diacKmal  proctor  V^e  'd'^clsdredVoid;  wotrUI  im  fel]bw«proct€ar|be 
eippowered  to  'vote?  '  In  cafie  of  ttxef  iMManee-  ctf  aii'eleotiotr, 
cfilher  before  the  sek'sidh  c^r  Afterwards;  isr  ic  oleavly  kmfewn  iRfwiiail 
Dianner  the  retiirniii^  dfflcet-siare  loprocei^d  i4i  a  new  dsctioni? 
How  are  the  proctors  of  the  colonial  dioceses  toi  be  elected  I  aad 
rebmc<!|~-^(!)ordfng  W  iUxe  ^yt6m'6(  iJmdtm,  <o7  of  Saikim, 
or  of  Exeter?  "WSat  ate  the  ipow^rs  ofnh0  eapitotcr  aptt  di^ 
cesan  proctors'tn  .th6  Cdnvodation ?  TK^yave  not  representalprBt 
in  the  ordinary  Hiej^idhg  of  th^  ierm,hnt  prohtn^taoir^  4ie;;<ailto»> 
nc}3«  acting  uhd^  a  powei^.  According  to  tbe  JbrBi9«iinsei])i 
.some  dioceses^  the  proctors  are  appointed  jmni  'pf€)ciin ;  in^athstm 
they  are  appointed  jointly  and  severalty:-  InthefirslcaseitaUduld 
seem  that  they  have  only  one  vote,  and  4;h«t  boifa^^  miislmfttca[)d'*i|!i 
the  house  to  give  that  one  vote.  According' to 'the  second,  the 
two  prodtors  have  each  a  vote  at  their  discretiow,  and,  aa  it  should 
seem  (though  the  matter  is  not  certain)/  may  vote  dififerent  wajil. 
In  some  dioceses  the  proctors  have  the  power  of  isubstittttingvlhor 
proctord  in  their  stead,  and  this  without  limitation '  of  nuinWiwf- 
how  inay  they  vote,  in  a  lump  or  per  capUaf  All  these  qii^slioas 
are  only  awaiting  their  solution  when  tne  next  Convoeatioii' shtfl 
be  held. — We  say  nothing  of  the  amusing  interludes^^^K^iivassii^ 
upoii  the  Pastoral  Aid  interest  in  opposition  to  the  'S..P.G.* 
candidate,  addresses  to  the  electors,  active  committeea«  advertite« 
ments,  bills  on  the  walls,  pufTs  and  squibs  (circulated  betir^dn 
the  leaves  of  tracts  by  *  Charlotte  Elizabeth/  or  Mrs.  Sbar- 
w6od),  arrangements  for  bringing  up 'the  voters  to  the  poll,  spocijd 
trains  on  the  Great  Western,  subscriptions  for  paying  their  iB{l- 
penses, — petitions  full  of  charges  of  bribery,  inthnidatioo,  iimit* 
ing,  and  coercion, — two  invitations  to  the  Palace  in  4>Re  week/^a 
private  deputation  from  the  ladies'  branch-auxiKary,*-*non«rene(iml 
of  the  '  grant  for  the  additional  curate,' — a  threat  to  withhold 
toaster  offerings, —  conflicting  evidence  as  to  beef^steaks.Ad 
porter,  turtle-soup  and  champagne, — all  of  which  would  be 'the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  electoral  eonstitut&on  of  the  eocfe- 
siastical  Parliament,  unless  corrected  by  proper  l^idation  be* 
forehand.  •  >•* 

With  respect  to  the  dignitaries  who  sit  in  the  Lower  Houses 
of  Canterbury,  there  i&>a  field  equally  open  f^  disci^sw>x»^-'/^t 
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should  8«6m  that  the  Archbidiop  has  a  right  to  snmmoii  all — ^noi 
only  the  archdeaconi,  but — all  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral 
churches^  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  the  like — ^nay»  even  the  rural 
deans.  In  more  modem  times,  however,  the  dignitarian  attend- 
ance usually  consists  (except  so  far  as  it  has  been  altered  by  the 
Suspension  Act,  which  again  opens  many  questions)  of  twenty-two 
deans,  fifty-three  archdeacons,  about  a  dozen  sub-deans,  chancel- 
lors, and  treasurers^  and  one  precentor.  All  these  of  course  must 
attend ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  colonial  archdeacons  ? 
Ate  they  to  have  seats  in  the  Convocation,  or  how  ?  Long  as  this 
list  of  doubts  respecting  the  composition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Canterbury  may  appear,  the  subject  is  not  half  exhausted. 

Deeper  and  deeper  still  is  the  slough  of  confusion.  In  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  their  respective  Speakers  are  accurately  ascertained* 
In  the  Houses  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation  these  rights,  du* 
ties^  and  functions  are  so  vaguely  defined,  that  the  uncertainty 
of  authority  would  occasion  the  most  unseemly  disorder^  No 
one  can  tell  whether  in  Convocation  the  Archbishop,  as  presi-* 
dent,  is  the  organ  of  his  sufiragans,  or  whether  he  has  not,  in 
many  cases,  a  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction.  In  Par-« 
Hament,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  speaker  only  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  Canterbury  Convocation,  the  Archbishop  claims  to 
be  president  of  both  houses.  In  Parliament,  each  house  can 
adjourn  itself  at  pleasure.  In  Convocation^  the  archbishop 
claims  the  right  of  adjourning  the  lower  house,  and  the  lower 
house  claims  the  right  of  sitting  in  despite  of  the  archbishop. 
In  Parliament,  the  relations  between  the  two  houses  are  settled 
and  definefl.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  they  are  entirely 
unsettled  and  undefined.  Some  say  that  the  right  of  decreeing 
canons  belongs  wholly  to  the  upper  house :  some  say  they  ought 
to  pass  the  lower  house  also.  Some  say  that  the  lower  house 
cannot  choose  a  committee  or  enter  upon  any  business,  except  by 
the  permission  of  the  upper  house :  some  say,  the  lower  house 
may  act  entirely  at  their  own  discretion.  When  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  last  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  the  Lower  House  eAdeovoured 
to  take  a  position  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  According  to  the  puerile  and  unfortunate  phraseo- 
logy, the  sign  and  token  of  our  unhappy  dissensions,  the  principles 
of  the  Georgian  bishops  in  the  Upper  House  were  latitudinarian 
low  church,  and  the  principles  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Lower 
House  were  orthodox  hiffh  church ;  but  when  the  Houses  were 
arrayed  against  each  other,  the  Low  Church  Bishops,  who  dis- 
claimed apostolic  succession,  were  all  for  high-flying  prelatic  au- 
thority. 
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thority,  and  the  High  Church  inferior  clergy^  who  abknowledged 
it^  were  all  for  independence.  The  Government  silenced  the 
dispute  bj  laying  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  synod.  Were  thie 
clergy  now  to  meet  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  similar 
disputes  would  be  revived  with  the  greatest  acrimony.  Who 
would  consent  to  be  surety  for  peace  ?  If  such  dissensions  were 
to  be  exhibited  again  by  our  modem  'organs  of  intelligence* — 
'  Times/  '  Chronicle/  '  Spectator/  '  Examiner/  but  above  all  by 
'Punch* — Punch  in  Convocation — Convocation  in  'Punch' — 
might  not  the  enlightened  'public'  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  A 
plague  on  both  your  Houses ! 

If  the  relations  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  towards  each  other  are  undefined,  nay,  even  antago- 
nistical  and  hostile,  equally  so  are  the  relations  between  the  two 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  of  York.  They  are  independent 
of  each  other--**like  their  respective  metropolitans,  whose  rival 
claims  were  compromised  by  the  one  taking  the  title  of  Primate 
of  England,  and  the  other  of  all  England.  Canons  have  been 
passed  in  York,  which  have  never  been  accepted  by  Canterbury; 
and  yet  York  has  been  accustomed  to  adopt  the  canons  or  reso- 
lutions of  Canterbury  without  modification  or  discussion.  Is 
this  voluntary  deference  or  legal  dependence  atnd  subordination? 
Has  Canterbury  any  right  to  demand  this  acquiescence? — 
Might  not  York^  with  its  one  House,  in  which  the  five  mitres  are 
outvoted  by  the  inferior  members,  take  a  course  entirely  diverse 
from  Canterbury,  where,  as  some  think,  the  Upper  House  of 
twenty-two  Prelates  have  the  sole  legislative  authority,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  veto  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  ? 

Difficulties  upon  difficulties.  If  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  also  between  the 
two  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  are  thus  perplexing, 
even  still  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  and  obscure  are  th6 
relations  between  the  two  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Convocation,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  In  what  manner  the  fifth  article  of  tJnion,  '  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,*  has  operated,  no  one 
can  tell.  The  union  has  not  yet  been  formally  accepted  or  re- 
cognised by  either  Church,  by  any  synodical  act.  Canon,  or  for- 
mulary. Parliament  in  legislating  for  either  Church  has  treated 
them  as  distinct  bodies.  No  Irish  bishop  is  ever  translated  to  an 
English  see,  or  vice  versd ;  and  in  many  other  respects,  as  our 
clerical  readers  well  know,  there  is  a  Jilm  which,  however  thin, 
prevents  the  coalescence  of  the  churches.     Equally  problematical 
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*  \  t 

is  the  manper  in  whic^  cm  Irisfa^C^^  v(s 

it  to  me^t  •  f H '  fopr  prpviiic^sl^. .»» /pjf  oL^  pjr  m'  tijrp  j>;;^xipfJW  :llf 

united  by  thterecint*'sUtute,\or  i^i  qw^ 

blfttise'  in  the  PaHiameiitary  wrijtsj  ^ t^r,e4J)^<h8Jjj^^^ 

tte'Ii*isli  ;pt6lates,  according,  to  fhe  ^pt  pf^^^ 

tbal^,  a^*cor<fing  to  ^oroe  examples  sipce^i^^  iUfoinnaUpn^  .tb^re 

could  be  got  .together  one  National  $jf}o4  of  ^re^nd,  wpujd  it  HQt 

be''«htirely  indejlendent  of  the  ttvo  QppvQoalions.of.jhp^.CJhfl^tpii 

M^  Eifigiand^  and,  consequently,  ^^g^^  ^^^  ^^  fii^^  PpwQc^^i^ 

^sbcli  adopt  diffierent  canons  Q^  re^l^Cjpos.?.  ^.  •.        ,'     ,.v.  . 

'What  would  be  the  result  if,  amidst  tU^jstrJUTi?  of  theologj^  9o4 
poUtics,  the  sources  of  bitterness  in  ihc^.Sji^iq^  shp.uld.  )»e  i^d" 
deiily  ojpened?     Are  the  parties  who  a4y<)p^^th^  iezpe4ie]p^,o£ 
calling  their  ideal  ecclesiastical  I^arlia^lpp^' '  Cpr^ypcatioiQ/ into 
activity,  an^re  of  the  process  by  whicl^  t^^  PjcoctaiB  are  ^^tod? 
Uneqtial,  indirect,  coinplicatea,  partial, ;  and,  subject  ip  many 
dioceses  to  direct  episcopal  nomination  and, control,  wquld  «ucb 
a  process  of  composing  the  lower  house,  ;^a1^$fy  the  '  ra(|e*pajrerfi»! 
if  brbught  out  upon  them  by  surprise  ?  .  ^e  people  a?fare  bow^ 
the  diocesan  proctors  are  outnumbered  inC^^^terbury  by  tlj^  d^- 
nilaries  and  cathedral  clergy — there  being  b.ut  fifty-four  pD^ctorp: 
iox  the  parochial  clergy,  amidst  the  twenty-two  deans,  the  fifty->three 
arirfadeaams,  the  dozen  sub-deans,  chancellors^  and  treasurers,,  a^id 
the  one  precentor,  and  the  twenty-four  (capitular ,  proctors,  who 
would  {}e  the  mere  non^inees  of  the  bishop^^ .  archdq^coois,  a04  • 
deatis  ?   Could  such  an  asfembly^  at  present,  possess  aay  influf nee.  - 
u^on  the  uninformed  and  uiidisciplinecl  puJbua.mind  ?     \\^ilJl,th9.  • 
parochial  clergy  be  contented  to  be  thus  swainpied  ?     ^.bove  ail^ 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  comparison  between  the  QOTU^t^oiA 
of  Canterbury  and  ol[  York  ?    In  York  they  bave  nQ.d^^Q^^^iw  pf 
houses,  and  no  indirect  electi<j^ns.     The  arcludiaoons^  .proc^cvra  sit  .• 
ViM  stkch^  (Old  all  th^  clergy^  high  and  low,  archbishop,  bishops,  > 
deatis,  archdeaams,  and j)roctQrs^jBit  in  pne  fissembly,    W^uldivU 
tb^^fneetinp^  of  ConYocatioxi  be  an' immediate  s^nal*  for.  dmnaiMt" . > 
injg  the  extension' of  t^e  suffrage,  of ,  tjficparpcbial  clergy-r-tlwJ, 
atolitieti  of  the  capitiilar  dl^  Sarums— tl^,  iin^oiji  qf  Caot^rbiUfy, 
YoVk,  and  Ireland  into  ope.syiipd--^radic4  Cqwvocfiitioii  Iipfori9, 
arid  this  the  certilin  prelude  "to  radical  Cburcl^  Kefprjfl?.    : ;   .     i .  > 

Most  formidable  of  all'  are  the  difiiqultie^.,  existing  ,l|ftweei|:  : 
the  relat^ns  of  the  Convocations  towards-^ tlie  Crqw^. ,  Th^ xoyfJ •> 
supremaicy  has  rested  or  rests  uppu,  two  statijit.9^j^  one  repeahsd,  the 
other  subsisting.  By'the  26th  Hen.  yiths  cap-  h  it  in  enactedi/ 
that  'the  King,  our  sovereign  lord^  his  )\G\ys  q^d successor/?,  ki])g«<; 
of  lihis  realm,  shall  be  iaken,  accepted,.  ai|d  xf^ut^d.tbe  (wly  surx 
preme  Head  in  earth  of  the^hurpl|  pf  li^pgj^iyl,  c^cj^  %iglitinva  ■ 
'  '   '        Eccksia, 
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•  _  .  I*  . . 

^ieii^l  tt^own  of  th 
aA  juHsdictions^  pi^ 
Qigmtyofsuprerne  ] 
in  the  margin  of  ^ 
1  And  2  Ph.  aiid  M 
h  tiot  the  c^se ;  fot 
ditch,  £ast  Farleigt 
p^kms/have  proj 
Church,  that  title, 
BKzsh^t^;  tkot  yvt 

]itts^,  with  very  ir 
of  d  \'ety  dlfircreiit 
now  i^tands,  depen 
1  Bite.  cap.  \;  ^A 
jurisdiction  overth< 
lining  all  foreign 

8bch  jurisdictions,  pnTueges,  superiorities   apa .. pre-eminences, 
spbitual  and  ecclesiastical,   as    by  any .  spiritual  pr  ecclesias** : 
tical  power  or  authority  have  heretofore  been^  or  nay  l«iwf  olty 
be  exercised  or  used,  for  th6  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
atri  personfs,  and  for  reformation^  order  and  correction  of  the  same, 
add  of  all  maimer  of  erroris,  heresies,  scbisxns,  abuses,  qifefioes,  • 
csMtempts  and  en6rniities,  shall  for  ever,  byj^ut^onty  of  t)iis  prer; 
sent  Parliament,  be  uhited  and  anxiexed  to  the  imperia^X^rown  of. 
this  realtn.*     The  statute  of  Hepry  made  bim  more  tiian  Pppe  •; , 
and,  if  not  absolutely  blasphemous,  approaches  to^blaspbev^y. . 
THle  statute  of  Elizabeth  only  gives  a  quasi-papal  authority. . 

*Bvrt  there  is  much  more  i(>  be  considered  here.     WhenibU  • 
silprellia^  was  betitowed  upon  the  Crown,  i^  was  given  to  Her 
Gi>aice  the  Qti^ft  of  England.     Her  Majesty  0UQen  Victoria,  baa  . 
silceeeded  to  all  the  I6ve  and  affection  entertained  ^.tpwajrds  Ji^er 
illlui  Epgjiand.    TbcvQ 

is  nc  iipxept  of  Engjland 

— ^tJL  ibrmal|  Iptngupge  / 

of  A  iit^4  Kuigdoip  u( 

Grei  pr  real  atylr  apid 

titto  ve.  Janguagie,-  she 

is  Q  iQvereigns  possest 

COM  each  other.     The 

Qiie  a  person  possesfr 

ing'^  e  aptborityin  ^ 

n^ait  \^,  dii;fict,  ^^  opfi^    . 

trol  ^  al  administration, 

^  according 
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according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  priTala  And  penonal  coatic- 
tion  and  coiiflcience^  approaching,  in  religious  matters^  to  what  is 
termed  infallibilitji  When  Secretary  Cecil  said  that  the  Queen 
might  do  as  much  as  the  Pope>  Archbishop  Parker  would  not  in 
the  least  '  venture  to  dispute  how  far  her  highness  might  do  in 
following  the  Roman  authority.'  A  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
England  was  simply  the  minister  of  her  absolute  will  and  pleasure. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  minister  had  no  will  of  his  own — Burleigh 
could  not  say  his  soul  was  his  own :  the  Queen  of  England  was 
omnipresent.  But  such  authority  as  Queen  Elizabeth  possessed, 
the  authority  of  the  Qukeen  of  EngUmdj  is  wholly  lost.  The  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  have  wholly  altered.  The  Queen  odf  the 
British  empire,  in  her  public  capacity,  has  ceased  to  be  a  person : 
the  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown  in  that  public  capacity  is  an 
abstraction ;  and  she  can  exercise  no  one  branch  of  public  autho- 
rity— ^no,  not  the  smallest  or  most  inconsiderable,  but  by  those 
responsible  ministers  whom  she  may  accept  or  select,  but  with 
whose  functions,  once  appointed,  she  can  in  nowise  interfere. 
It  is  their  private  and  personal  opinions  which  rule  the  State — the 
individuality  of  the  Queen  is  merged  in  the  Queen  s  Cabinet. 
This  total  change  in  the  nature  of  the  royal  authority,  and  which 
has  left  to  the  sovereign  nothing  but  an  indirect  influence  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  obscurely  rising  under  Charles  II., 
was  completed  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  new  autho- 
rity had  been  slowly  germinating  under  ground,  but  was  suddenly 
ripened  upon  the  Hanoverian  accession,  when  the  monarch's  ab- 
sence from  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  council  brought  on  this 
mighty  revolution — the  most  silent,  the  most  unobserved  (for  Hal- 
lam  was  the  first  who  noticed  it),  and  the  most  influential  that 
this  country  ever  sustained.  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne 
might,  in  their  public  capacity,  have  an  individual  will  in  civil 
affairs,  or  areUgious  conscience  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — but  exactly 
at  the  period  when  Convocation  lapsed  into  desuetude,  the  sove- 
reign ceased  to  possess  any  constitutional  power  of  directing  public 
affidrs  according  to  personal  conviction;  and  the  only  prindph 
which  could  justify  the  statute  of  Elizabeth — however  impractica- 
ble it  may  have  been  for  any  sovereign  to  act  satisfactorily  upon  h 
—was  subverted.  Initiation,  discussion,  veto,  honour,  bounty,  even 
mercy, — all  are  transferred  to  those  who  act  in  the  sovereign's 
name.  So  strangely  are  the  single  actions  of  single  and  obscure 
individuals  directed  by  Providence  to  work  upon  the  destiny  of 
nations,  that  the  gesture  of  the  crazy  beggar,  Margaret  Nicholson, 
by  preventing  thenceforward  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  the 
Royal  hand,  destroyed  the  last  of  the  usages  by  which,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  the  personality  of  the  monarch  was  sus- 
tained. 
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tained.  In  all  acts  of  goremment,  the  })erson  of  the  sovereign — • 
so  far  as  jmblio  acts  of  fftwemment  are  concerned— merges  in  the 
person  of  the  minister — and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  sove* 
reign>  in  the  exercise  of  such  acts  of  public  government^  merges, 
most  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  sovereign's  mind  and  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  tlm)ne,  in  that  minister's  responsibility.  Therefore  *  all 
jurisdictions^  privileges,  superiorities,  and  pre-eminences,'  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  annexed  by  her  statute 
to  the  Crown,  are  now  transferred  to  the  Home  department — Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1825;  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1835;  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1845.  All  the  so-called  securities  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  worse  than  nothing,  because  they  are  just  sufficient 
to  excite  discontent  without  producing  any  benefit.  Mr.  Sheil, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  squire,  must  not  present  to  a  parochial 
starving  of  forty  pounds  a  year ;  but  if  under  the  late  administrar 
tion  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  held  the  seals  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  many  of  the  best  Crown  livings  would  have  been  at 
his  uncontrolled  disposal.  The  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chancellor,  may  be  all  Romanists.  If  legal 
knowledge,  talent,  eloquence,  amiability,  and  integrity  were  (iit 
the  chances  and  changes  of  Parliamentary  majorities)  to  elevate  a 
Unitarian  to  the  Chancellorship,  he  might  pass  the  c(mg4  d'Mir^ 
or  the  grant  of  the  dignity  at  the  bidding  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
premier,  and  bestow  all  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  Grown  at  his  own  discretion.  Every  other  branch  of  royal 
authority  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  lawfully 
exercised  by  members  of  the  most  hostile  or  adverse  com-* 
munions. 

There  are  no  means  of  shrinking  from  the  breadth  of  these 
disclosures :  and  now  let  us  consider  the  consequences.  Except 
in  things  of  extremely  small  importance^  Convocation,  bound  as 
the  clergy  are  by  the  Act  of  Submission,  cannot  transact  any 
business  unless  licensed  by  the  Crown.  According  to  the  regular 
course.  Convocation  opens  by  such  a  licence,  either  under  the 
Sign  Manual  or  the  Great  Seal,  directing  and  enabling  the  Synod 
to  treat  upon  such  and  such  nfattess  therein  contained,  and  no 
other.  Convocation^  supposing  it  had  extricated  itself  from  all 
its  previous  labyrinths  and  troubles,  would  now  have  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulties.  The  royal  Licence  is  equivalent 
to  the  Speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. At  the  head  of  this  document  would  now  appear  the 
name  of  Victoria  Regina,  as  did  Elizabeth  Regina  in  days  of  yore. 
But  how  is  the  licence  to  be  construed  or  received — as  contain- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  personal  conscience — a  con- 
science infallible,  or  at  least  irresponsible  to  any  being  upon 
earth — or  as  the  composition  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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i^p909iblo  ip  pvjiammtjwid  ^  t)m:ivl|q|p.^pii:e?  Jf  the  ^t^ 
qm^ilmwiiw  Pff^^  tt\^^  »  \hp,Q^^e^:^  ^t,^fistn;ied  ia  «  hma^ 
Df^.fwMly  ^l9trwrj;to.)hf^.prii)qpl^f  ow;  ^zuiMngj^ritt^A/Co^ 
sAUiitioii.    jlf^  i^kh  ^^  ^'i^vli  ^  .bi?,.G0^tr9Jed  in  ajtoaiiner 

i|a4er  vbichvtbe  «^plf9ll;lac^>,:l|i^|l^^^c»d  to^  the  Ci:own. .  Ecgle« 
ftinstu;^  /»^prqpi%qjf  ^  tl¥?,Jroyai^th<jtfr^j,w  RUnd  ^ppp 

4ie  aciiw^i.  a^Q4h):ou.q»nnQfr'.qtak^..4}en;i..  .Convoc^Uoa  wxiukl 
be.,^i^fy.p9rplei(^>i  d^idiqg.I^w  l^.t^^  i:c^popaibiUty  of 
judgOMDt .  or .  th<9iif  ti^^ewvoi  ^L^h^f^  ^uxght'.tp  .«zt|pnd«.  ^ux 
tjbo  .p»dilMn^ot^i^/QQ«lftru|C(^oii.  T9Vi^  ^nqimliopably  prev^iU^ 
Membert  of  Coavo^tipA  mu9t,Jb|tve  4be  n,iiie.Jiibg$rt7  of  spe^h  i^ 
ia«0ib9»  of.  ParliaipfviU  .  Qf  the  ;K)vei^igii^8  persoi^  sentioient^ 
wishes^  or  ^pooid^Qipv,  they  pjLjmtUpow,  nothijn&;.  tofSir  Jamef 
Grahaili*f»  whatever  they  phpose.  Xbe)  xnoft  yi|al  doctripes  of 
fiiitb  would  be  disqussed  sa  we^ures  of  the  Home  Department 
by  political  opppnenta. and,  political  fi-icpdsr— could  the -bitterest 
ho  to  religion  wish  tov  move;? 

Petitionf  h^e. lately  be^n  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for 
^^  temper^e  reWsiop  .pf  the  Articleaand  Liturgy.*  Supposina 
tbi»  propositionT-which,  by  the  way*  .would  involve  the  smajl 
operation  of  calling  in  and  canceling  about  twenty  millions  of 
books  of  .tbe  English  Comtnon  Prayer>  »s  well  aa  of  its  ver- 
sions iQ  various  language^  dispi^n^ed  throughout .  Europe  and 
onr  colonies— flpipposing  it  were  entertained,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  In  seekiog^  our  wsy  wc  are  brought  at  once  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice;  the.  nnrayelling  of  tbe  tremendous  question 
of  the  so-called  '  alliance  *  between  '  Church '  and  '  State.'  Tbe 
tot  step  for  socb  a  temperate  revision,  if  conceded,  would 
probfibly  be^  tbf^t.  Sir. James  Gvahian.wo,uld. issue  a  Commission 
of. Review,  directed  either  to  a  selc^ction  of  the  Bishops*  or 
to. tbe  wjUale  Bencb>  or  perhaps  to* .Convocation  el  large; — 
imd  what  thefi?  To  effect  any  alteration  ij^  the  Common  Prayei;, 
the  Act  of  yniformity  mMst.,be.  rfqpeaj^, .  Xhis;  nepessijty  would 
open  tbe  whole  question  pf  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  .Eng^r 
land  to  debate  in  Parlian^ent,.  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  and 
in  tbe  House  of  >Lprds,.  ^wbp,  would  discuss  and  decide  .upqii 

•rr- ' ' ff^, rrrr-^ ' ' r— 

*  Thm  the  cUm  in.ipany  j>lacet  hare  not  folj  rtfuaed  to  obey  tbe  pueen'i  letter 
for  the  Society  for  toe  Propagation  of  tlie'Gotpel,  but  hare  proclaimed  ^tbeir  tesi^t- 
ifnee.  'Thifl;  of  cotrtMj  <&ii)doii1y  ftod^t^from  tfteir  SMu^imi  that  in^Oharcli 
ailairf  tht  nm  of  Hi«,4i|«eeD'*« oanie(F«i  timely  Iprroali  mi  ^hot  t|)i. letter  cntanaff^ 

.9ft  of  (he  miniittr. 

creedsj 


rom  Sij  Jfiines  Graham ;  aj|p<l  «till  more  rQcentW^a  question  velatiii^  to  the  issuiii^  of 
f  Queen's  Ipitcr,  on  belmlf  (it  fie  Incorjiorafetf  Cfiurch-biiilding  Soctety;  has  hf^  jwt 
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creeds,  catechisms,  services,  erery  article,  every  collect,  every 
Ifessah,  ^ve?y  i«M«i;  il^ff^^'gosJiM, 'fevtt-y  e^U\%l^^^\  pt^^rfl 
h  it  possible  that  tbe'JPraH^fiTaflHihyrtt;  i*fccoWitt|f ^  16  its  »ptW 
foHi  conftirmatlotii  Si^otild  'tls^  t6  'd^hiiMdr-iti^ir  coitipet^trt  tn 
lejgfblafteV  either  ditfeitJy  oi*  itttlil-ectly;  tipoh  ih^ftrn  bt  foith"(bl* 
thfe  Church  of  jEh^&ntff  ■  S9iallo\V  khd  sdphlslickl  as  Watbtii'- 
ton's  general  r^asoidng^  majr  be,  the  iiiain  poshioA  of  his  treatise 
remains  ntishaken.  ^  Adcordii%  to  thd  peculiar  relation  cst'o*- 
blished  bcftween' the  EhglUhVktWuttieaX  and  the  ErtffKsh  Church, 
Wetau^taketh^  l^tslition  cbni^uent  upM  th^  reformation  as 
^n  entire  system,  nOrcteWe  iii' argdihent  r^diiit^  any  pirt:  ah 
iln<?ompromising:  ascendmicy-lawl^iAdi^pe^aMe.  Th6  law  irhich 
^Ve  the  Establishinei>iC  its'  aiij^ect  ^H>W^ver  untrue)'  of  beifig  ki 
creaturfr  of  the  Stite,  alhrrt'ted  df  no  liberty  of  coftscietfec  or 
liberty  <tf  actbii  in'  religion,'  trtidther  withm  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church  6r  without.'  When  thfe  Chuich  6t  Eng- 
land Was  established  by  the  civil  law  upon  it*  preitent  basis,  the 
theory  of  the  English  Cortstitutiob  Was,  that  not  iherely  er^ry 
ifieniber  of  the' English  Houses  6l  PatliamTent,  but' every  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Englcciii,  Was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Ehig- 
land.  Independently  of  all  Parliamentary  testi,  Popish  recus^cy 
and  Protestant  non-conformity  Were  criminal  offences,  rendering 
the  parties  liable  to  jSunishmeriti,  which,  when  the-  process  of  the 
law  was  followed  up;  did  not  merely  incapacitate  the  culprits  front 
the^  functions  bf  legislature,  hut  deprived  tlifem  of  goods  and 
jchatttels,  lapds  ahd  inheritances,  liberty  "and  UfeJ  The  Puritan 
Was  hat^d  for  tevfllrig  the  Bddk  of  Comtnon  Prayeir. '  The  Pa- 
pist Was  dr^wn,  hanged,  ctlt  dow4i  aUv^  ripped  open,  emboW-> 
elled,  and  quattered'for  dtinyihg  the*  Rbya!  Supremacy. 
•  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe -that  a  total  Withdrawal  6i  all  fci^il 
Jirolection  from  the  (?hhrch  would  have  been  infinitely  lesSinju* 
yious  to  her  spiritual  functions  thanf  such  aftrocious  tyrannp^.  Yet 
*the  system  was  a  logical  deductioil  froni  Warburton's  prlncipJ* 
of  alliance:  more'  consistent  wheh  wdricfl-  otrt  by  halter* and 
axe,  hy  gibbet  and  scaffold,  ihSiii  ^hAkx  the  mitigfated  fbrtti  of  per*- 
^ectition  which  he  adfv^cditesi  Whethei^  dny*  othefr/scheme  % 
presir^g  to  the  dovernmeht  thleir'  thsqiiestlonible  right^  of  'k 
consultative  V(nc6  ih  thef  discttsstoii  of  ihd  tfflairs  ttfthe  Churth 
could  have  been  devl^ed,'itis  hot  our  hUsinesi'to'ifiMiuire;  We 
'deal  only  with  facts. '  The  movements  of  the'ChWdi  oi  England 
machinery  exist  as  they  did  when  a  Warburton  dedicated  iiis 
work  to  a  Chesterfiejld  j  but  the  movements  of  tl^  Bta^e  machinery 
of  the  British  Empire  have  been  na  alteri^  and  enlarged,  that 
Jthe  wheels^  do  not  tooth  astd  eog  into' each '  inher*  •  The  union 
:between  Ungl^J  and JSt^^UM  O(*ca$ion0<!  indeed^the  first  ^is- 
locatioB  ^  iNit  ID  .WaxJi>ttrtoalslimo  the  wheels,  wese  fttiU  so  dbs^ 
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to  each  other^  that  no  great  irregafaurity  was  perceptible.  The 
legislative  changes  of  the  modern  period  have  been  quite  enongh 
to  consummate  a  complete  and  conspkuoas  revolution  in  all 
these  matters.  The  English  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  English 
Constitution,  no  longer  exist.  They  have  merged  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
the  Supreme  Legislature,  the  organ  and  exponent  of  the  general 
Constitution  of  the  British  empire.  The  rule  of  our  present 
Constitution  is  the  uncompromising  repudiation  of  religious 
tests,  and  the  abandonment  of  religious  ascendancy.*  The 
House  of  Commons  need  not,  necessarily,  contain  one  single 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor  the  House  of  Lords 
more  than  the  bishops, — for  the  lord  chancellor,  though  he  must 
not  be  a  Romanist,  may,  as  we  have  before  observed,  be  a  Dis- 
senter. ^All  alliance  between  the  ooniscience  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  British  empire  and  the  Church  of  England  is  therefore 
entirely  dissolved.  No  minister,  whatever  his  private  conviction 
may  be,  can  restore  that  alliance.  If  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  sitting  in  that  Parliament,  are  competent  to  legislate, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  faith  or  discipline  or  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  sitting  in  the  same 
Parliament,  are  competent  to  legislate  upon  the  faith  or  discipline 
or  ritual  or  no  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenter.  If  the  Presbyterian  in  Parliament  has  the  power  to 
alter  one  word  in  a  Rubric,  the  Anglican  in  Parliament  may 
compel  the  Presbyterian  to  submit  to  have  the  whole  mass-book  of 
the  Common  Prayer  '  said  in  his  lug/  If  a  Wesleyan  member  in 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  unsurplice  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  hang  the  cope  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Conference. 

The  Constitution  of  the  British  empire  may  protect,  and  is 
bound  to  protect,  the  Church  of  England;  but  the  theoretical 
union  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  now  maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  the  bishops. 
This  link — cherished  and  venerated  and  supported  by  the  faith 
and  affection  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential  part  of  the 
entire  community — ^may  long  continue  sufficient  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  the  Anglican  Church  in  all  her  temporal  and 
legal  rights  and  privileges;  but  further  the  power  of  Parliament 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  the  questions  connected  with  the  coloiiief.  Bat  the 
religiouB  statistics  of  the  Canadian  legislatures  will  show  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
any  of  the  aliiance  principles  to  such  communitieB  :— 

Upper  Canada.— Church  of  England,  25;  Chuceh  of  Scotland^  10;  Chwcliof 
Rome,  2  J  Methodists,  1 ;  Independents,  1;  Religion  not  known,  3. 

LowEii  Canada. — ^Church  of  England,  9;  Church  pf  Scotland,  3;  Church  of 
Rom^  3d;  ReUgion  not  known,  2. 
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over  the  Church  does  not — acoovding  to  the  apirit  of  our  r^ortned 
British  cMKistitutioa— -extend. 

We  haye  employed  very  plain  and  homely  language  in  these 
pagefl>  but  there  are  cased  in  which  we  cannot  realize  men  and 
things  as  they  are^  except  by  discarding  conventional  decorum^  and 
speaking  out — and  Uiis  is  one  of  such  cases.  There  are  great 
inconveniences  in  the  present  absence  of  any  power  of  spiritual 
legislation*  but  they  would  be  very  bearable  if  we  would  recollect 
the  wisdom  which^  in  the  supplication  agauost  heresy  and  schism* 
includes  also  hardness  of  heart.  The  duty  of  the  Church  is  so  to 
examine  and  discipline  herself  as  to  become  competent*  when  the 
season  shall  arrive*  to  accept  the  liberty  of  resuming  her  oa&onical 
powers.  In  the  meanwhile  let  her  heed  the  warning  given  by 
Infinite  Love — '  In  returning  and  in  rest  shall  ye  be  saved.  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength; — and  ye 
would  not.*  

After  this  article  had  been  made  up  for  the  press  we  received 
the  '  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette*'  25th  February*  1845*  contain- 
ing an  able  paper  entitled  *  A  Difficulty  attending  the  Revival  of 
Convocation.'  The  'difficulty'  is  the  unfitness  of  Parliament* 
constituted  as  it  now  is*  to  legislate  for  thA  Church* — and  the 
absence  of  any  coercive  power  in  the  Churchy  unless  with  the  aid 
of  Parliament ;  upon  which  the  writer  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

*  If  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  law  as  it  affects  the  laity  at 
the  present  day,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  clergy  ?  Are  we  to  take  for 
granted  ihAtthey^  at  least,  will  exhibit  the  due  submission  to  the  Church's 
commands,  if  no  civil  sanction  be  imposed  ?  The  Editor  fears  that  such 
an  expectation  would  be  far  too  sanguine.  He  might  state  several  rea- 
sons for  this  apprehension,  but  sbfldl  trouble  his  readers  with  a  single 
fact.  They  are  aware  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Scotland— how 
she  is  separate  from  the  State,  and  destitute  of  temporal  wealth  and  leffal 
authority:  they  are  also  aware  how  this  disadvantage  has  been  taken, 
hold  of,  and  how  clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  in  violation  of  every 
moral  obligation  which  should  influence  them,  avail  themselves  of  this 
absence  of  legal  penalty  to  insult  their  bishops — to  scorn  the  canons  of 
the  Church, — and,  on  pretence  of  their  Endish  orders,  to  create  a 
schism  within  the  sphere  of  their  former  ministration.  And  this  hap- 
pens not  on  their  part  only ;  for  they  can  with  truth  boast  of  the  coun- 
tenance afforded  them  by  many  clergymen,  who,  in  the  peculiar  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  present  day,  are  styled  ^'  the  first  men  in 
the  Church  of  England."* 

*  *  One  of  the  promoten  of  the  late  schism  at  Gkugow  has  written  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery: — "1  can  solemnly  assure  you  we  have  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  Church  of  England," — Fide  EccU- 
iioitical  Journal  for  December  last,  p.  89.* 
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^  Here,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  are  plftced.  All  friends  of 
the  Oliuroh  tfUowxthat  Convocation  ieUi^V)nlyvrentod]^';to^iiiet^oiir  fn^ 
sent  djst|acte«d^o]iditiqa*rre  Qoo4iUod  ivUcibL*  sWw«  tku  ihe  pleintet, 
the  simpl^sl^.s^  mqst  hancpl^  directions  f|f  thdjQbuseh  are  disobey td, 
iti  co^8^uence  of  th(^  f)ra;ntic.  .spirit  o{  |^ty^that.i9.abrojB4-     Should 


L^Blature,  if  it  is  intended  that  it  should  have  any  legal  efficacy 
on  the  other  hand,,  x^  natural  apprehdnaion  of  such  an  ^M^a)»  ijtf 
Church  should  venture  to  ff>peaji/€o  jLh^.c^mMHeoces.QC  her  child^n4)^ 
the  force  of  her  own  divine,  commisfion^  she  \fiU  be  told  by  those  wh# 
are  accounted  the  highest  If  gal  and  constitutional  authQrities>  ithat 
purely  ecclesuutical  enactments  are  not  balding  on  the  laity  in  Ifiw.  , 

*This  is  the  difficulty  which  the  Editor  has  desired  to  bring  into  no- 
tice :  from  it,  a?  far  as  he  ckn  see,  there  is  no  escape,' and  in  any  plan' 
of  ecclesiastical  procedure  at  the  present  day  this  difficulty  must  be 
confronted.* 

The  tenor  of  tliese  observations,  much  as  they  deserve  respect^ ' 
ahowa  that  the  writer  has  iiot  appreciated  the  real  obstacles  to 
the  measure  wbich  he  advocates ;  and  let  us  here  feniark,  once 
for  all,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  b^  repristuiated,  it  must  be  by  a 
radical  refonq,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — not  accprding  to 
the  pseudo-radical  principle  of  subverting  from  above^  but  by 
rebuilding  from  below.  ~  Should  the  subject  engage  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  before  it  be  too  late^  they  must  begin  with  the 
pari;ib  vestry.     When  our  present  system  of  parochial  law  was 
established,  statute-parishioner  and  member  of  tfie  Church  were,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  convertible  terms.     Now  the  parishioner  may 
have  no  other  connexion  with  the  Church  exceptmg  through  the  . 
medium  of  the  rate-collector  ;  and  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
Church  are  (there,  is  no  may  be  in  the  case)  always  mixed  with 
and  sometimes  almost  wholly  composed  of  her  implacable  enemies. 
It  will  be  impossible  ever  to  reunite  the  parish  to  the  church, 
unless  by  restricting   all  parochial   powers  which  concern  the 
church  to  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England — conimuni- 
cants,  not  merely  nominal  members.     How  this  conditipn  is  |to 
be  reconciled  with  the  payment  of  church-rates  we  shall  not  here 
discuss;  but  one  thing  is  certain/that  the  re-organization  of  the 
parish  vestry  upon  canonical  principjes  is  indispensable  in  order  , 
to  enable  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  to  know  and.  fulfil  their^ 
several  privileges  and  duties  as  members  of  the  Church  to  wliich  . 
they  belong. 
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Am.  1  Yh^^^Enffldnd  jandt^IMtiwe  ^  d'  Oompaip^we  '  Vikxr^  of^tM' 
,  Social  GmdkiM*  ^  biik^  Khu^H^firotn  ihet  Be^&rMim  "bf; 
'  Ohdrhk  the  Socofiti  fo  fhtvr&^Mt  lYmiff.  To  which  ttr^  itotd 
■Jlr^  added  i  BemarWoH  Lord  Orfor^s  Lctt^^ths  '  Life  of 
the  Marquise  du  Defficnd^the  Lifebf  Jtaehdel  Lady  KusseU—' 
FKlsUoncibh  Fri^n^icL  X^Orkedij,  By  the  Editor* of  Madame  dU 
'  toeflFand'd  Letters.     A  New  Edition.     London/ 1844,.    5i  vols. 

"8vo.       *  '■; ;  ■'  ;;*; ;. *•    ...,.'.      ; ; 

WE  rejoice  m  t)ie  publietktioD  of  this  ezc^lleni  whfd  uaef nl  essay, 
IIS  tte  avowed  prodiietbn  of  Miss  Berry,  because  the  value 
of  its  original  refnarW  upon  the  society  or  both  countries,  in 
which  she  has  to  long  moved  as  a  meinber  at  once  admired  and 
beloved;  is  greatly  increased  by  th^  authority  of  her  name^  a  name  ' 
never  to  be  pronounced  without  the  rf^pect  due  to  talents,  learu*: . 
•ing,  and  virtue*  MTe  plaoe  in  the  front  of  our.icriticisQi  that  w^b 
all  rightly  constituted  minds  must  regard  as  the  highest  panor 
gyric,  that  she  who.b^s  experienced  apd  exyoyod  the  pleasures 
of  fashionable  as  well  as  literary  intercourse  more  and  longer  thai^ 
any  living  author,  has  passed  through  both  the  frivolities  and  the 
corruptions  of  her  times,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London,  without . 
a  shadow  of  a  taint  either  to  her  heart,  hei:  feelings,  or  her  prin- 
ciples. The  historian  of  society  in  her  own  as  well  as  in  former 
periods,  the  fond  admirer  of  genius  whatever  form  it.  assumed^  and 
the  partaker  with  a  keen  reush  of  all  the  ei^oyments  which  the 
intercourse  of  polished  life  Afiords,  she  has  never  shut  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  to  either  the  follies  that  degraded  or  the  vices  that 
disfigured  the  scene^  nor  )ias  ever  feared  to  let  her  pen,  while  it 
described  for  our  adiuiration  th^  fair  side  of  thii\g8>  boh]  up  also 
the  reverse  to  our  reprobation  or  our  contempt.  It  was  a  great 
oipission  in  our  journal  never  to  have  an.  article  on  any  of  the  . 
former  editions  of  this  /  Comparative  View ' — though  we  have 
more  than  once  quoted  it  as  an  authority.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, with  not  a  few  improvements — ^and  with  the  addition  of . 
some  other  pieces  ]>aTtIy  pubUs^b^d  before  in  separate  forms^ 
partly  new  to  the  World.    ;        .  .    , 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a.sl^etcb  of  spciety  in  any  country,  still 
more  of  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  it  iu  more  countries 
than  one,  most  of  all  in  tracing  its  varying  forms  through  succes-  . 
sive  stages  of  its  history,  n^edii  l^^ly  be  stated  or  illustrated  in 
any  detail.  The  artist  who  wquld  execute  suc^a  delineation  must 
bring  to  the  task  not.  only  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the. 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  letters  that  flourished  in  the  community  at 
different  periods,  but  an  intimate -aeyMttntance  with  the  human 
character,  and  what  is  not  ^uite  synonymous,  an  acquaintance 
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with  men  both  in  action  and  seclusion.  Bot^  above  all,  whoever 
would  undertake  this  task  will  feel  a  vast  proportion  of  his 
materials  wholly  wanting  in  all  the  books  that  can  be  written  and 
read ;  and  must  draw  conclusions  from  the  facts  recorded,  reason- 
ing according  to  probabilities,  and  guided  by  a  nice  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  this 
branch  of  history  or  of  moral  painting  there  is  hardly  any  w<H'k, 
the  gossiping  of  numberless  memoirs  excepted,  that  can  be 
cited  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  naturally  raised  by  the  gpreat  interest  of 
the  subject.  The  few  pieces  or  rather  fragments  that  we  coald 
name  are  exceedingly  slight,  much  affected  by  prejudice  and 
personal  feeling — altogether  unsatisfactory.  That  Miss  Berry 
has  entirely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  arduous  a  work,  and 
has  left  no  room  to  lament  blanks  and  deficiencies,  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  affirm.  But  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  she  has 
presented  us  with  a  sketch  of  great  power,  the  result  of  various 
and  accurate  learning,  instinct  with  deep  but  sober  reflection,  ever 
exhibiting  a  love  df  justice  and  of  virtue,  nor  deformed  by 
affectation  any  more  than  it  is  tinged  with  unworthy  prejudice^ 
The  sex  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subjedj 
naturally  sug^fests  a  comparison  with  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  it  is 
a  high  praise  to  say  that  though  the  latter  might  have  written 
such  an  Essay  as  this  with  more  passages  of  striking  eloquence, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  orig^inal  thoughts,  might  have  shown  more 
imagination,  and  declaimed  more  roundly,  her  page  would  have 
wholly  lacked  the  sober  judgment,  the  careful  attention  to  the 
truth  of  her  representations,  which  makes  Miss  Berry  so  safe  a 
guide ;  while  it  would  have  abounded  in  mere  conceits,  far*fetched 
fancies,  extravagant  theories,  wholly  nnsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
inquiry  as  destructive  of  all  its  uses. 

The  most  honourable  characteristic  of  these  volumes  we  have 
noted ;  their  unexceptionable  tendency,  their  perfect  purity  in  all 
respects.  But  they  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  talents  than 
upon  virtues  will  be  charmed  with  the  sagacity  and  temper  of 
the  obserrations,  with  the  fine  perceptions,  the  acute  penetratioii 
of  which  the  delicacy  and  quickness  of  the  female  mind  seemf 
alone  capable ;  while  the  style  is  pure,  easy,  and  wholly  unaffected, 
showing  the  familiarity  of  the  writer  both  with  Uie  study  of  good 
models  and  with  the  habits  of  good  society.  It  is  not  among  the 
least  recommendations  of  the  work  that  though  apparently  deal- 
ing with  a  general  and  even  abstract  subject,  nothing  can  be 
more  entertaining  and  even  amusing;  which  is  owing,  no  do«bl> 
to  the  judicious  union  of  beUet'lettres  with  j^osophy,  the  ec^piona 
admixture  of  anecdote,  personal  and  literary,  the  avoiding  of  all 
tiresome  ilissertation,  siiA,  above  all,  the  shunning  of  pcrfitioai 
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vgomentation.  Many  years  have  passed  sipoe  we  birre  Ukn^ 
up  a  more  readable  book  to  enliven  the  appointed  dulnevs  of  our 
ordina^  labours. 

Desirous  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  sample  of  the  manner 
as  well  as  the  lively  matter  of  this  work»  we  meet  with  one  at  th^ 
threshold.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  design* 
nor  happier  than  the  execution  of  the  comparison  or  simile  with 
which  it  opens.  Here  are  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the 
Introduction :— * 

^  In  considering  and  comparing  the  manners  and  habits,  the  opinions 
and  prejudices,  of  England  and  France,  it  is  remarkable  that  two  nations 
so  QontiguouBy  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected,  and  haying  always, 
either  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  seen  so  much  of  each  other,  shoi^ld  still 
continue  so  essentially  dissimilar. 

*'  Like  country  neighbours,  of  uncongenial  characters,  we  have  never, 
during  our  hereditary  and  necessary  intercourse  with  each  other,  con- 
tinued long  upon  good  terms,  and  have  generally  fallen  out  when  any 
attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  our  intimacy  or  unite  us  more 
closely. 

'  Even  when  upon  the  most  friendly  footing,  we  have  neither  of  us 
dishked  hearing  our  neighbours  abused,  their  peculiarities  laughed  at, 
and  their  weaknesses  exaggerated,  and  have  seldom  been  disposed  to  do 
them  justice,  exeept  when  we  conceived  that  we  had  humbled  and 
worsted  them.' — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

Miss  Berry  begins  by  taking  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commmiwealth, 
and  as  much  of  the  state  of  sode^  in  both  countries  as  is  neces- 
sary before  entering  on  the  proper  subject  of  her  work,  the  history 
of  its  changes  after  the  era  of  the  Restoration.  The  comfort  of 
the  people  at  large  in  England,  the  general  difliision  of  moderate 
wealth  and  enjoyment  of  ease,  without  the  modem  contrast  of 
snperabundant  riches  and  squalid  poverty :  the  insulation  of  the 
(Country  from  the  continent,  with  which  all  the  omnezion  of  travel 
and  foreign  residence,  so  usual  in  former  ages,  had  ceased  in  con- 
sequence of  religions  diflferences :  the  austerity  of  religions  feelings 
and  demeanour  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  the  relaxed  morality 
of  the  prominent  secticm  of  the  patrician  order,  all  afford  a 
narked  contrast  to  the  lofty  refinement  of  manners  which  distin- 
gnished  the  nobles  as  a  class  in  France,  including  ail  the  landed 
proprietors  of  any  account — the  freedom  from  restraint  whether 
of  rehgious  ior  moral  ties  which  all  polished  society  enjoyed* — and 
she  wretched  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  the  dealers  in  merchandises,  the  faandicrafts- 
n^cn,  the  few  who  exercised  anything  like  manufacturing  industry ; 
in  a  wfOfd  the  ffe»$  taiUabks  et  cortSaUeMy  as  they  were  wittily  and 
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trtiiy  ddl^d  f  n  ^rfefer6hcfe  to  th6  iJlate-ttikeb'ttiey  paid  and  the  feudal 
burthens  they  endured. 

The  work  propeclj  begins  with,  a  compendious  account  of 
English  society  after  the  Aestoration*  It  presents  a  still  greater 
cxmtrasl  than  even  that  of  Fmnce  to  th<9  republican  times  which 
immediately  preceded.  The  ejdtreme  severity  of  the  fanatical 
days^  in  which  asceticism  was  blended  with  religion,  and  made 
almost  the  test  <of  faith,  had  been  united  to  levelling  opinions  and 
rebellions  conduct.  The  destruction  of  the  CommonweaUb, 
which  its  excesses  and  the  miscoinduct  of  its  chiefs  had  bfoiDght 
about,  also  left  the  democratic  party  in  the  lowest  state  of  dis- 
ctedit ;  and  the  Restoration  at  once  eradicated  all  the  rigorous 
observances  of  the  Roundheads,  and  set  the  fashion  of  the  day 
universally  in  favour  of  the  Cavaliers;  introducing  a  loose  morality, 
an  elegant  life,  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  continent,  long 
interrupted;  but  especially  an  intercourse  with  France.  Miss 
•  Berry  makes  Buckingham  figure  largely  in  the  scene;  indeed  lets 
him  occupy  rather  a  disproportioned  space  in  her  narrative  and 
description.  The  entertainment,  however,  received  from  his 
humours,  and  especially  from  his  controversy  with  the  Irish  Friar, 
sent  by  the  DuKeof  York  (James  II.)  to  convert  him,  form  a 
very  agreeable  ingredient  in  the  composition.  Upon  the  principle 
of  carruptio  optimi  pessima,  we  think  she  has  judiciously  selected 
^  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  immoral  and  indecorous  state 
of  society  the  scene  in  which  the  judges  who  had  a  day  or  two 
before  oondemned  Algen|on  Sidney  to  die,  exhibited  themselves 
in  a  drunken  debauch  at  a  city  marriage,  attended  by  the  maycM', 
"the  aheriffs,  the  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  nobles.  At  the  same 
•^time  our  author  most  justly  remarks  that  the  indecent  and  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  great  in  the  metropolis  by  no  means  indicate 
-  those  of  the  people  at  large.  The  regard  for  religion  was  still 
maintained  among  the  venerable  gentry  who  seldom  stirred  from 
their  provinces,  and  even  in  towns  generally  among  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes ;  their  moral  habits  were  assailed,  but  not  over- 
come or  dianged;  and  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  rural  gentry, 
clergy,  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  tradesmen,  remained  entire, 
to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  restored  family  under  the  next 
reign,  and  to  save,  with  the  liberty  and  religion>  we  may  truly 
>  add,  the  monarchy  of  England. 

Then  follows  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  society  in  France 
during  the  same  period ;  but  rather  than  abridge  or  analyse  it, 
we  shall  extract  the  judicious  and  correct  statement  which  our 
author  gives  of  a  very  important  subject — the  differences  of  the 
French  and  English  national  character^  as  exemplified  in  the 
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^nl  and  mililnry  tr^iiacUoiis.  qt  tixe  pvp  covaatf^  i/i^  tb«0e  tunes 
of  trouble.  ,,         ,  «. 

*  The  difference  of  national  character  is  pethapt  nowhere  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  contemporai^ 
ciyil  wars  of  France  and  England.  Thie  Fronde  was  directed  entirely 
against  individual  character-«-oar  Rebellion  against  principles  of  govevo- 
meut  Both  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  their  object,  tLe  one  by  the 
estabUsbment  in  power  of  Cardinal  Mazaiin,  the  other. by  the  itastora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  But  the  war .  against  pijinciple^  JUad  serived  to  do- 
ydope  the  human  mind,  and  to  throw  light  on  the  real  end  and  only 
true  means  of  government.  The  war  against  individual  character  had 
debased  the  mind,  and  given  expansion,  only,  to  private  pique  and 
hatred.  It  took  away  all  dignity  of  motive,  an^  all  shame  of  abandon-r 
ing  or  supporting  leaders,  except  as  they  rose  or  fell  with  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  The  Parliament  of  Patis,  after  having  put  a  price  on  the  head 
of  Mazarin  in  1653,  publicly  harangued  hin^  as  the  saviour  of  the  state 
in  1660,  without  any  othor  change  in  oireumsftancea  than  hia  having 
established  his  authority.  By  this  conduct  they  U>st  the  power  ever  to 
do  more  than  make  useless  remonstrances  against  measurea,  which  they 
had  neither  the  right  to  oppose,  nor  the  virtue  to  control. 

*'  But  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  had  defended  five  of  its  mem- 
bers from  the  King  himself  in  person,  when  coming  \q  seek  their 
punishment  in  1643,  preserved  and  developed  within  it  the  seeds  of  that 
power,  which,  in  l676,  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  only  brother  of  tne 
reigning  King  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  1688,  spoke 
the  voice  of  the  nation  in  declaring  that  brother  for  ever  an  alien  to  that 
throne,  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy. 

*  Nor  is  the  difference  of  the  two  national  characters  less  remnrkaUe 
in  the  conduct  than  in  the  motive  of  their  civil  comniotions. 

^  With  us,  the  troops  were  enlisted,  not  as  the  follower  of  such  or 
auoh  a  leader,  but  called  on  to  defend  by  arms,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
which  they  had  all  iudividually  sworn  to  observe  and  to  maintain.  The 
few  followers  who  surrounded  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  monarchy 
when  first  erected  against  such  opponents,  proved  how  entirely  a  con- 
viction of  the  identity  of  their  oum  rights,  with  those  they  were  called 
on  to  assert,  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  action. 

*  The  great  CondtJ,  and  the  still  greater  Turenne,  while  enlisting 
troops,  throwing  themselves  into  fortresses,  and  making  treaties  with 
Spain  to  expel  a  powerful  minister  the  moment  he  opposed  their  indi* 
Tidual  pretensions,  appear  to  the  nnprejndioed  eyes  of  posterity  merely 
employing  a  morbid  activity  to  get  possession  of  power,  which  they 
knew  no  more  than  their  opponent  how  to  use.  All  idea  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  alike  out  of  the  question  on  either  side. 
.Nor  wefe  these  leading  personages^  in  fact,  belter  informed  of  their 
real  interest  and  real  duties,  or  less  vulgarly  ignorant  of  every  principle 
of  civil  liberty,  on  which  they  supposed  themselves  acting,  than  the 
lowest  follower  of  their  camp.* — ^vol.  i.,  p.  108 — Ul, 
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It  is  no  small  praise  to  Miss  fierry>  that  in  thesft  paisi^fa^  she 
anticipated  so  much  of  what  has  since  been  exhibited  and  ex« 
pounded  more  fully  in  the  historical  pages  of  M.  de  St  Aulaire 
and  Lord  Mahon. 

The  sketch  which  is  subjoined  of  the  female  society  in  the  two 
countries  is  exceedingly  entertaining^  and  fully  proves  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  to  be  in  this  particular  much  greater  than 
even  that  of  their  respective  statesmen^  and  courtiers^  and  church- 
men, llie  Duchess  de  Longueville  here,  of  course,  occupies  a 
ktfffe  space :  in  fact  she  is  treated  of  with  disproportioned  fulness% 
and  even  minuteness,  as  Buckingham  had  been  in  the  English 
chapters. — The  same  want  of  keeping  may  be  charged  upon  the 
length  of  the  dramatic  criticism,  and  the  comparative  view  of  the 
Irish  and  English  theatres  ;  but  it  has  a  redeeming  virtue  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  description  and  the  unbiassed  fairness  of  the  judg- 
ments pronounced.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
portions  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  two  first  Brunswick  princes^  afford  the  materiaU 
for  copious  and  interesting  sketches^  both  of  a  general  kind  and 
of  individuals  whose  eminent  qualities  affected  the  state  of  society ; 
and  here  our  principal  fault  with  this  essay  is  to  be  found.  The 
account  is  quite  accurate,  and  is  both  distinctly  and  luminously 
given,  of  the  low  state  into  which  the  arts  fell  under  princes  so 
little  capable  of  appreciating  their  value  as  our  illustrious  deli- 
verer and  his  very  submissive  but  little  significant  consort,  and 
her  dull  though  worthy  sister,  with  whom  we  may  justly  in  this 
particular  class  the  two  first  Georges.  The  description  of  society^ 
too-— correct,  unenlightened,  unrelieved,  unvari^ated,  sombre — 
is  well,  if  it  is  somewhat  succinctly  given ;  and  it  forms  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  political  features  of  the  age,  full  of  what  the  newspaper 
language  of  our  day — ^borrowed  from  novels,  and  mixed  with  slip- 
slop, anything  but  English — ^terms  '  stirring/ — marked  by  public 
violence,  by  foreign  wars  and  civil  strife,  and  even  in  peace  full  of 
factious  broils  and  tainted  with  parliamentary  corruption.  '  Plenum 
variis  casibus,  atrox  prceliis,  discors  seditianibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace 
.stBvum.*  But  our  objection  lies  to  the  individual  portraitures 
and  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  author  has  confined  her 
•pencil  to  those  traits  which  she  conceives  alone  belonged  to  their 
social  intercourse.  Thus,  she  appears  to  have  thought  that  we 
had  only  to  contemplate  the  great  writers  of  the  English  Augustan 
Age  (Us  it  is  called,  we  think  with  her,  somewhat  afirectedly)>  in 
respect  cf  their  character,  and  especially  their  manners  and  their 
currency  as  members  of  society ;  their  good  or  bad  lives  might 
influence  it  by  way  of  example ;  their  social  powers  might  diversify 
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it  and  vui^^ate  its  Mpecft;  but  their  iminorlal  wridngs  she 
ieems  to  consider  as  almost  wholly  foreign  to  her  purpose.  Hence 
it  is  that  hardly  any  note  is  taken  of  Pope>  while  of  Swift  an 
elaborate  and  most  unfaTourable  character  is  given,  entering  into 
his  .conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  with  much  particularity ; 
while  for  aught  that  appears  in  her  pages.  Pope  might  never  have 
written  the  '  Dundad'  or  translated  Homer,  nor  Swift  given  to 
the  world  the  immortal '  Travels  of  Gulliver.'  Indeed,  but  for 
a  stray  allusion  to  the '  Essay  on  Man,'  rather  in  reference  to 
Bolingbroke,  its  suggester,  than  to  its  author,  neither  Pope 
might  have  been  supposed  a  poet  or  an  author  at  all,  nor  Swift 
anything  but  an  Irish  parson  and  an  ill-user  of  two  unfortunate 
women.  This  silence  on  authors  as  such  is»  moreover,  not  sus- 
tained o(Hisistently  and  throughout;  for  the  gpreatest  pains  are 
bestowed  upon  dramatic  writers,  the  stage,  and  its  actors,  as  if 
society  took  much  of  its  colour  from  this  department  of  literature, 
and  none  at  all  from  other  compositions>  except  in  so  far  as  their 
authors  mixed  in  social  intercourse ;  and,  indeed,  another  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  whole  character,  literafy 
and  political,  as  well  as  social,  is  somewhat  largely  dwelt  upon. 
We  hold  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in 
this  classification.  Swift*s  personal  manners  and  demeanour  in 
company  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on  society  at  large ; 
his  concealed  habits,  whether  amorous,  or  avaricious,  or  capri- 
cious, could  exercise  none  at  all ;  while  his  writings  must  needs 
have  produced,  as  they  still  do  produce^  a  great  effect  upon  the 
intellect,  the  taste,  the  language,  and,  generally,  the  condition 
of  England. 

The  French  history  and  description  during  the  period  to  which 
our  remarks  are  applicable — the  latter  portion  of  Louis  XIV.'s, 
the  Regency,  and  the  whole  of  hjs  successor's  reign — is  rich  in 
Various  instruction  and  amusement  The  account  of  the  Re- 
gent's licentious  life  is,  perhaps,  too  little  relieved  with  the  set-off 
which  should  have  been  admitted  of  the  vast  benefits  conferred 
upon  his  country  and  upon  Europe  by  his  steady  love  of  peace 
juid  his  excellent  administration — the  results  of  his  great  and, 
indeed,  brilliant  talents.  But,  in  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  work  is  executed  with  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  with  most  exemplary  fairness.  The  account  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  admirable ;  the  lesser  figures 
of  the  group,  both  in  their  time  and  in  that  of  his  grandson,  are 
given  with  spirit  and  with  truth.  So  are  the  Voltaire  and  the 
Rousseau — if  a  little  too  much  is  made  of  the  more  than  half- 
mad,  more  than  half-bad  Jean  Jacques.  One  only  error  we  can 
think  the  author  has  fallen  into.     She  catches  at  a  publication  by 
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00  nmch  hiB  master**  weaknnKet  as  Aoae  of  fak  oeldbralBd*  bm 
Very  mntiiiiaUe  friend  Madame'  du  Chatelci.  Now,  this  is  redly 
a  kind  of  evidence  so  tainted  tfaiCl  in  the  cotfrts  of  literatnre  it 
sbocdd  be  held  inadmissible,  as  in  the  conrts  of  law  it  is^  gene- 
rally speaking,  held  unworthy  of  credit.  The  peace  and  the 
safety  of '  Social  Intercourse  '  depends  upon  this  rule  being  held 
nearly  inflexible ;  and  we  lament  that  the  able  and  just  historian 
of  that  intercourse  should  have  committed  a  breach  of  itt  probably 
through  inadvertence  to  the  principle  which  we  have  just  ventured 
tp  lay  down. 

The  anther  approaches  to  our  own  times«  and  gives  anitranglyf 
drawn,  though  not  at  all  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789.  We  gladly  cite  a  passage  in  which  profound  sense  is  pon*- 
veyed  in  striking  language; — 

1  *  No  wonder  that  a  proud  and  high-spirited  people  should  wish  to 
diake  off  any  part  of  the  weight  of  degradation  which  fell  on  the  whole 
nation  during  the  three  long  years  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  No  wonder 
that  they,  wish  to  confine  the  atrocities  and  the  follies  (fur  they  re- 
mained inseparable)  which  stain  this  disgraceful  period  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, sold  to  foreign  influence,  and  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
country  to  a  combination  of  circumstances.  This  combination  will  he 
found  to  resolve  itself  into  what  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  more 
than  efficient  causes  of  the  national  disgrace, — the  previously  degraded 
political  existence  of  a  people  remarkable  for  the  quickness  and  mobility 
•f  their  feelings,  and  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  middle  orders  of 
society,  who,  unprepared  by  any  previous  education  for  the  exercise  of 
eivil  liberty,  fouQd  themselves  suddenly  in  possession  of  absolute  powei% 
This  quickness  and  mobility  of  feeling,  which  often  originated,  and  in 
every  instance  increased  the  evils  of  the  Revolution,  was  likewise  the 
cause  of  those  sudden  and  momentary  returns  to  humanity  which  some- 
times illumed  the  blackest  periods  of  its  history.  Some  bold  reply,  some 
flash  of  heroism,  struck  the  giddy  minds  of  their  murderous  mobs,  or 
more  murderous  juries,  and  gave  them  back  for  a  moment  to  mere}', 
although  not  to  common  sense. 

*The  same  habits  of  thoughtlessness  came  to  the  aid  of  their  op- 
pressed victims.  In  the  crowded  prisons  and  houses  of  detention, 
where  the  fatal  sledges  came  every  day  to  take  a  part  of  their  inhabit 
tants  to  the  certain  death  then  implied  by  trial  before  the  revolutioDarj 
tribunal,  the  remaining  inmates  diverted  their  attention  from  their  own 
impending  fate,  and  from  that  of  their  companions,  by  making  epigrams 
on  their  persecutors,  by  music  meetings,  by  singing,  and  every  other 
amusement  of  which  a  large  society  was  capable. 

'  This  animal  courage,  for  surely  it  deserves  no  better  naiAe,  has  been 

celebrated  by  their  writers  more  than  it  would  seem  to  deserve.     One  of 

their  histonans,  the  most  devoted  to  what  was  then  nick-named  liberty, 

•  himself  an  agent  and  a  victim  of  the  demagogues  of  the  day,  after  coolly 

reporting  contemporary  horrors,  seems  to  be  insensible  of  the  character 
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ieilidfOMB  on  his  tomtvy,  ^hcnfaotdyB,  «^Le  people,  priioDBie»  «i 
toiiyiiMikatMm  wds  tee4yiBi»iO'^fiOHnliitaikl«,Mnib]oit  jotiraiiw  urn 
chaints,  Oi»lefei^it»fOiir*A]dsi'idiievi'«il^<Hji<>iii  cflcla?«gQ«?* '  A 
9|ition  wbick  pkyt  with  iu  cbaiii%  ami  kug)iB  nt  m.  Afrn,  riaveiy,  Jia^ 
mi|cli  to  leain.  and  mudi  tp  a^ejc  l^fore  it  99^  A)fs  f:apablf  of  frefidpm^ 
}j[|Lfl  we  laughed  at  qhip-money^  apd  satisfied  our^elvea  with  epigram^ 
9U  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  by  Charles  t.^ 
he  would  have  reigned  iti  uncontrolled  power.  Had  we  taken  Crom- 
well's major-generals  and  military  division  of  the  country  as  a  jote,  w6, 
Kke  France,  might  have  been  KaMe  to  the  prolonged  establishment  of  pi 
iftifihtry  despotism.  Had  we 'trifled' aad  diverted  oi&rsdres  with  fh^ 
awkward  strides  of  James  to  arbitrary  power,  we  should  nefver  have 
attained  the  honour  of  resMting  that^power,  which  aU  but  cmshed  Eu- 
rope under  tiie  inm  arm  of  Biu)aBparte.'r^TeL  i.  pp.  d2T-3fl9« 

'  Althonghi  in  all  other  parts  of  hefW^rk'Miss  Beorry  has  din^ 
tiously  avoided  political  matters,  she  possibly  may  be  tbougbt  to 
have  made  one  exception  to  thia  rule  of  abstinence  imposed  vfpon 
herself,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  policy 
which  the  former  supported,  and  of  the  personal  qnalittes  and 
social  habits  of  the  latter.  This  account  is  by  no  means  to 
be  charged  with  partiality  beyond  what  the  writer's  honest 
opinions  would  paturally^  almost  unavoidably  occasion,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  free,  indeed  more  severe,  than  her  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox*8  dissipated  life,  and  its  fatal  effects  upon  his 
public  influence  and  his  whole  success  as  a  candidate  for  the 
direction  of  state  affairs.  Yet  are  there  such  errors  in  the  view 
bf  Mr.  Pitt  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  difference  of  political  party, 
but  must  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  mere  mistake.  Thus 
besides  saying  that  he  was  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  (vol.  i.  p.  343),  whereas  he  was  nearly  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year^  that  is^  be  was  within  a  month  or  two  of  being  twenty-five 
complete,  she  represents  him  as  never  having  seen  anything  of 
the  continent,  his  travels  being  confined  to  the  road  between 
Downing-street  and  Holwood  (ib.,  p.  345);  ^hereas  he  had 
resided  nuny  months  in  France,  where  he  and  Mr.  Wilbeifprce 
travelled  together,  visiting  the  court  and  the  capital  after  a 
considerable  sojourn  at  Rheims.  He  was  then  of  matured  ag« 
oad  faculties,  having  been  in  Parliament  some  years,  and  filled  for 
n6me  months  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Lord  6helbume*s  government.  No  on6  can  doubt  that  he  was 
more  likely,  with  his  sober  temperament  and  reflecting  habits,  in 
such  circumstances  to  profit  much  more  by  his  continental  excur- 
sion than  his  great  rival  did  by  a  longer  residence  in  Italy^  whep 
only  seventeen,  and  immerseci  in  the  dissipation  begun  at  his 
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fiisl  im%  to  the  oontineDl  with  his  father  when  onlyfourteeai  tod 
heiare  he  had  left  Eton.  But  again  our  author  it  wholly  wrong 
ih  sappoiing  that  Mr*  Pitt  was  himself  friendly  to  an  anti-rofohi* 
tionary  war  with  France.  It  is  certain  that  he  dreaded  theeffe^stH 
of  that  both  there  and  here,  nor  would  he  have  been  driren  to  it 
but  for  the  atrocious  acts  of  the  Convention  in  contempt  of  the 
tights  of  independent  nations,  combined,  perhaps,  and  oo-operat« 
ing  with  the  all  but  universal  feeling  so  strongly  excited  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  of  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  menaced  by  the  anarchy  of 
Paris.  Whoever  studies  Lord  Malmesbury*s  'Correspondence 
and  Diaries '  will  concur  in  this  opinion :  we  refer  to  a  previous  ar- 
ticle in  this  number  of  our  Review.  As  for  the  failure  of  so  many 
coalitions  and  plans  of  hostility  against  the  new  republic,  surely 
the  untried  nature  of  the  crisis^  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  consulted  for 
England  and  for  Europe,  makes  it  exceedingly  rash  to  pronounce 
that  either  Mr.  Fox  or  any  other  statesman  would  have  had 
better  success ;  while  all  must  admit  that  the  policy  of  holding 
out  against  France  and  keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  national 
independence  in  Europe,  which  he  pursued  steadily  under  good 
fortune  and  under  bad,  never  cast  down  by  multiplied  reverses, 
nor  dispirited  even  by  the  defection  of  his  well-subsidised  allies 
whose  batde  he  was  fighting,  merits  the  praise  of  the  impartial 
historian,  as  it  merited  the  success  which  finally  crowned  his 
system. 

The  Consulship  and  Empire  are  described  faithfully  and  gra«p 
phically.  We  have  only  room  for  one  extract  more,  giving  a 
curious  account  of  society  during  the  short  and  insecure,  though 
necessary  peace  of  Amiens.  We  the  rather  cite  this,  because  it 
is  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  it  describes  a  state  of  things 
now  not  believed  to  have  survived  the  Republic,  properly  so 
called;— 

*  The  exaggerated  and  impossible  equality  of  the  democratical  republic 
T)f  1793 — the  profligate  ana  degrading  manners  of  the  Directory — ^the 
newly  acquired  power  and  efforts  of  Buonaparte  to  establish  a  better 
order  of  social  life— -the  remnant  of  the  old  nobility^  who,  intrenched  in 
•the  reeesBea  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  had  carefiiUy  preserved  eveiy 
prejudice,  and  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  had  neither  forgotten  nor 
learnt  anything ;  all  these  discordant  elements,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
formed  strange  and  irreconcilable  discrepancies  in  society ;  while  every 
party  still  believed  its  force  so  nearly  poised,  that  all  had  hopes  of 
reassuming  the  dominion  thev  had  successively  lost.  The  Republican 
forms  of  language,  and  its  calendar,  were  still  in  use — ^were  still  those 
df  the  Government,  and  of  those  employed  by  it.  You  were  invited  on 
a  QuirUidi  of  such  a  Dicade  of  Ventose^  or  of  Prairial,  to  a  dinner, 
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er  m  tnmnf  meetiDg;  and  yoa  were  rtceited  in  an  apartment  idudi 
boro  no  mark  of  change  from  fonner  monarchical  days,  excepting  the 
company  it  contained ; — the  women  in  the  half-naked  coatume  of  Direc* 
torial  faahion,  or  the  Grecian  tuniquea  and  Qrecian  coiffures  of  more 
recent  days ; — ^the  men  in  civil  uniforms  of  all  sorts,  and  all  colours  of 
embroidery,  with  which  the  Directory  (to  separate  themselves  from  the 
bonnet  rouge  and  the  carmagnole  of  the  Republicans)  had  thought 
proper  to  decorate  themselves  and  all  those  put  in  authority  under 
them.  Among  these  figured  the  brilliant  military  costumes  of  the  con- 
quering generals,  who  had  many  of  them  risen  from  the  ranks  by  merit 
which  fitted  them  more  for  distinction  on  a  field  of  battle  than  in  a 
drawing-room :  the  manners  of  their  previous  life  forsook  them  not  in 
their  peaGefiil  capacity,  and  the  habits  of  a  guard-room  followed  them 
into  the  saloona  of  Paris/-— vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43. 

Let  us  add^  what,  with  all  that  we  before  knew,  or  thought  we 
knew  of  the  subject,  we  confess  was  quite  new  to  us.  '  No  man, 
whatever  his  poverty  or  station  in  life,  would  condescend  to  wear 
the  livery  of  another,  and  no  servant  in  Paris  would  accompany 
his  employer t  for  the  term  of  master  had  ceased,  otherwise  than  b^ 
Walking  at  his  side.' — Id,  p.  46. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Bourbon  Restoration,  or  the  chapter  on  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
further  than  to  point  out  a  great  exaggeration,  the  only  one  we  have 
found  in  these  pleasing  and  instructive  volumes,  where  mention  ia 
made  of  the  proceedings  to  which  the  reaction  gave  rise,  after 
the  Hundred  Days  had  been  closed  with  the  fight  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  second  occupation  of  Paris  had  been  effected  by  the 
allied  forces.  It  is  marvellous  to  find  such  a  statement  as  that 
which  represents  (vol.  ii.  p.  89)  the  Assembly  of  1815  and  1816 
'under  its  constitutional  king  as  almost  rivalling  the  judicial 
cruelties  df  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  the  agents  it  em- 
ployed, their  violence.*  *  Almost  *  is  certainly  a  wide  word,  and 
of  very  great  power  and  application,  if  it  can  be  used  to  bring 
the  deeds  of  Uiat  Assembly,  little  as  we  are  disposed  to  be  its 
panegyrists,  under  the  same  class  with  the  wholesale  murders  of 
1794,  when  fifty  or  sixty  victims  were. condemned  to  death  in  a 
day,  and  the  Carrieres,  the  CoUots,  the  Billauds,  made  the  rivers 
flow  with  blood,  and  pointed  the  civic  artillery  against  the  second 
•city  of  France. 

The  Life  of  Rachael  Lady  Russell  is  the  most  important  piece 
added  to  this  edition ;  it  is  a  republication.  The  comedy  of  *  The 
Fashionable  Friends,*  acted  for  some  nights  and  withdrawn,  is 
published  now  for  the  first  time ;  as  is  the  '  Defence  of  Lord 
Or  ford'  (Horace  Walpole)  against  the  attacks  of  a  critic  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,*  whose  knowledge  of  that  celebrated  person 
was  as  correct  as  his  information  respecting  the  history  of  the 
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sciences;  representing  the  anthor  of  the  best  letters  iiLOMrla]|<; 
ga&g0,  bnc  of  lU  tndst  }K>werfal  tragediei(/'oii(r  of  i£)i  molsl  original 
romances,  as  a  1[if^kki  '  whbste  "Aiotf^hts  'WcJre  made  np  of  dicta- 
tion, and  would  be  redhcM  to  hoDiing:  t^ere^^nt  tdken  a^way/  iind 
asserting,  fis  a  thijtig  admitted,  .that  FranoB  receired  4irectly  ban 
ps  aU. great  discoveries  in  p^iyaics,  qn^tapbjsics,. political  efoipmy; 
the  country  of  I^voisier^  Berthollet,  ptoivaut,  D'AIeiiibert,  l# 
Grange,  Laplaf^,.  Qqesnai/  bavi^^inade  noae.  The  defence  pif 
her  d^ease4 '^^d.  ;|te^ily^Att^cd  friend  by  Mi^.JPenry  dpef 
honour. to  b^r  hqa^i.  ^ ,  ^f  $M  leaivs  tp9  eij^cfii^vely  ,^v|tbe,favpV«^l>l« 
side,  ive  cannot  ,9 vs^f^  with  ^hat.^^  tbe.. lady *^bQ  ^^peU  will 
always  form,  the  ^npst  delightfu]l,|'^twf^,i«  x\xe  retrospect  of  Uor 
race  Walpqle's  career.  Hi^  apprc^tioif  .0^  her  is  a  grand  rer 
deeming  poiQt-*-if  is  in  bis  letters  to  bf  r  that  yip  b^v^  the  most 
Bgre^eable  glimmes.of  bis  inn,<^|:  ^laii^  .  It  is  ft  pa^^age  ifx  bofb 
Jb^  lives  wbicb  bp^utifuUy,f;fbibiti^jLj^e  ^igb  «?n«e  .0/  hopH^^r  i^ 
the  one,  and  m^y  justly  give  pause  to  /all  w];io  have  thought  with 
unmixed  severity  of  the  o^her,  that  whei^  the  Ea^l  laid  his  coronet 
at  her  feet,  she  refuse^  to  be  a.  countes^i  because  their  ages  were 
so  unequal,  and  that  he  continued  his  respectful  deyotipn  to  be|r 
after  this  offer  bad  been  declined. 

The  republication  of  the  Life  of  Madcune  du  Defiand  ,lead^  us 
pnly  to  observe  that  the  friendship  for  jLor^  Orford,  ^hat  lady> 
pldest  and  most  attached  associate,  also  pro^ipted  this  Essay  ii^ 
all  probability — certainly  blinded  its  amiable  writer  to  many  ^^ 
unamiable  trait  in  that  clever,  hard,  selfish  person's  charaoter, 
more  especially  tq  her  detestable  treatment  pf  Mademoiselle  de 
TEspinasse,  of  which  no  adequate  defence,  or  even  explanation,  is 
or  can  be  given. 

We  need  not  sum  up  o»r  r9view  of  thi^  interesting  work  by 
general  reflections,  baying  prefaced  it  with  a  genfsral  description 
of  its  merits.  But  the  reader  who  may  have  honoured  us  w^th  ^ 
perusal  of  these  pases  will  now  be  better  prepare^  to  admit  tbf^ 
our  eulogy  was  not  founded  on  fanciful  notions,  or  011  any  other 
ground  than  the  great  and  rare  meritp  of  the  book,  as  well  as  of 
Its  accpmplished  and  virtuous  author. 

^  The  father  of  ffae  nek  iyitetn,  to  wtiom  Adam  Smith  had  intended  to  dedicafe 
h'ls  *  Wealth  of  NaiMm/  Miw  Beny^  bowerer,  ia  hentlf:  rather  unlucky  in  «1aidi% 
Cbanta}  41  m  diacoverer  (rol.  i.  p.  3P4),  and  i^  despibiiig  '  the  analymtionoCauj  lltgun 
by  Priestley  and  Blacky  as  first  applied  to  aerostation  in  France.'  (/6.) 

'  f  I.-!  1)   f  ■"      'i  iif  as  -   > 
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p^jLish  of  Stans,  Qkn^iau  Jkd^se^    .Trwwli^ted  by  Mary 
..Howitt.     2  V9bi.,12f]|i9..,    Lpudpn,,  .1845-.     .  i    .  ,  .  ., 

-^'  in  England  were' littercfd  Widi  nrkili  known  under  the  general 
CMe  bf  IPashionable  Nbvels^  They  HkToh  out  in  shoals,  like  the 
herrmg'  or  mackerel  in  a  plentifnl  season/  ihey  swarmed  Hk^ 
the  fro^ln  Phara6h'i^'pflLlaee';''nbthing:  else  Was  written^  nbthiii^ 
else  was'puMished ;  atiu  *ff*  hhything  eke  ^as  read,  it  was  by  se<- 
t;)itderl  ][)etkins  who  lived  a  hermrt-life  under  the  shadow  of  their 
oWtt  bcx>k-shehres,  and' Whb'^We  rarely' in  the  habit  of  •intei'- 
cbangin^  ideas*  With  the  outward  wc^ld.  The  TOhiihes  pi'dduc'^fed 
during  ^e  (contmnance  of  this  great  plague  of  London,  were  of 
Tery  various  degpreesof  merit :  some  were  tolerable ;  some  excited 
6tirids(ty ;  some  were  no  feoKsh  that  they  appeared  Written  as  a 
hbax  upon  the  reilder-^ April-fool  books  for  the  whole  season  \ 
whiile  in  some  few  the  wanh  bright  rays  of  genius  shoiie,  wasted, 
like  a  sunbeam  in  a  coal-cellar.  After  a  whil6  the  supply 
exceeded  tfae^  detiiand'^:  a'risitig;  spirit  bf  discontefit  manifested 
itself;  the  flame  of  love  for  the  fashionable  nOvel  began  to  flicker ; 
Und  publishers  showed '  alarm.  At  length  there  arose  a  general 
clamour  of  rebellion,  ^he  worid  refused  to  be  fed  any  longer 
On  rOut-cakes  and  supper-Wafers,  or  to  sit  in  *  boudoirs,*  attending 
io  what  Lord  A.  said  to  Lady  L,  especially  as  it  appeared  that 
fieishionable  conversation  (like  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  '  L*Homme 
Blase*)  had  '  nothiVig  in  it.'  Every  one  wals*  dissatisfied ;  but  no 
one  knew  what  to  read  instead,  and  like  a  star\'ed  silkworm  on  a 
dried  mulberry-leaf,  the  world  '  moved  its  head  to  and  fro*'  in 
pitiful  uncertainty.  Then  people  did,  what  discontented  people 
are  very  apt  to  do :  they  talked  of  '  old  times/  Gentlemen  spoke 
of  works  of  merit  popular  in  their  day,  and  ladies  (cautious  even 
in  their  sorrow)  mentioned  interesting  books  they  thought  they 
recollected  seeing  when  they  were  children  (quite  little  children), 
in  their  parents*  hands.  There  was  an  hour  of  sluggishness  and 
indecision  even  among  publishers;  after  which,  that  estimable 
body  of  men  rallied,  and  following  strictly  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion of  standing  in  the  way  and  considering  '  which  were  the  old 
paths,*  they  brought  out  'Thomson's  Seasons*  as  a  new  book,  in  a 
cover  as  blue  as  the  sky  of  the  lazy  poet*s  Summer ;  and  the 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  rendered,  if  possible,  more  charming  than 
ever  by  the  addition  .of  Jdiilxeady  &  perfect  drawings,  including 
his  memorable  frontispiece  of  ^  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown/ 

The  stream,  once  turned,  flowed  back  strongly  into  its  natural 
channel.     A  tacit  adknowledgm^it  was  made  of  the  obvious 
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truth,  that  books  which  treat  only  of  the  mannerB  of  daiseB  and 
the  surface  of  society,  must  be  as  fugitive  as  their  subject-matter, 
while  works  which  rest  their  interest  on  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  are  books  for  all  time; — weeds  lying  on  the  wares,  and 
pearls  lying  under,  we  diye  for  the  treasure,  and  the  trash  floats 
by. 

Among  the  divers,  to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  acquisition  cf 
many  pearls  of  price,  must  be  classed  the  traoslatcws  of  the  pre* 
sent  day.  Frederiea  Bremer*s  Swedish  novels,  full  of  nature,  and 
of  that  strong  quiet  feeling  which  raninds  us  of  our  own  Miss 
Austen,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  expectant  public-— one 
half  of  whom  were  dying  of  famine,  and  the  other  half  of  ennui 
or  satiety.  We  ourselves  laid  down  the  new  copies  of  '  Paul  and 
Yirginie^'  and  *  Robinson  Crusoe*  (which  we  had  bought  in  a  fii 
of  despairing  thirst  for  a  little  light  literatiire),  to  smile  over  the 
charming  *  Bear,*  and  delight  in  his  unoouthness.  The  quaint, 
striking,  semi-real  '  Amber  Witch '  ('  the  most  interesting  trial 
for  witchcraft  ever  known')  rose  like  a  star  out  of  darkness; 
translated  by  a  young  writer,  whose  hereditary  daim  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  path  of  German  literature,  all  England  will  gratefully 
acknowledge ;  and  waking  up  forgotten  dreams  of  a  persecuticm, 
which,  luckily  for  the  mesmexists  pf  our  own  time,  is  completely 
out  of  fashion.  God  forbid  that  Miss  Martaneau  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth's *  Jane'  should  be  cut  short  in  the  onward  struggle  towards 
mysterious  knowledge,  by  condemnation  to  the  stake  and  faggot ; 
or  that  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend  should  march  to 
execution  in  either  a  gown  or  a  surplice  painted  over  with  flames 
not  reversed! 

These  translations,  which  are  daily  increasing  in  number,  havie 
bad  the  effect  eloquently  attributed  by  Canning  to  steam*power 
••—that  of  '  creating  unexpected  neighbourhoods,  and  new  com- 
binations of  social  relation.'  Foreign  languages  are  no  longer 
a  bar  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  works :  the  patience  of  the 
translator,  like  the  magician's  spell,  flings  wide  the  pages  hitherto 
sealed  from  our  eyes;  interpreters  have  risen  up  between  us 
and  our  fellow-workmen  in  the  world  s  great  Tower  of  Babel. 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  world  certainly  owes  much  gratitude  to 
Mary  Howitt,  for  giving  us  a  written  interpretation  of  'The 
Improvisatore,'  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen ;  a  work  originaUy 
composed  in  the  Danish  language :  the  language  in  which  Hamlet 
apoke  and  thought — that  melancholy  '  Prince  of  Denmark,'  whoee 
doubtful  existence  Shakqpeare's  glorious  dream  has  tan^^  us  to 
look  upon  as  a  fismiliar  reality. 

In  a  very  learned  preface  to  a  very  charming  book  ('  Poems  in 
4he  Dorset  Dialect,  by  Mr.  W.  Bacnes'),  we  aso  told,  tbeft  ^  tbe 
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mod«ni  Dfinish  and  Swedish  are  so  nmch  like  English^  that  some 
sentences  of  those  languages,  as  uttered  by  a  Dane  or  Swede, 
would  be  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  who  might  not  have  learnt 
4hem ;  and  two  examples  are  given:— 

*  Hans  mad  var  greBshopper  op  vild  hwrning^^ 

His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey ; 

Han  aagde  til  demjfolger  ^Ur  mig-^ 

He  said  to  them,  foUow  after  me.' 
But  no  language  so  closely  resembles  another,  either  in  vocabulary 
or  in  construction,  as  not  to  require  considerable  skill  and  judg*> 
ment  in  rendering  the  sense  as  the  author  intended  it  should  be 
taken — without  any  appearance  of  constraint — any  leaning  to  thai 
patchwork  style,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  words  unfamiliar  in  our 
own  language,  but  wUch  assimilate  themselves  to  expressions 
used  in  the  tongue  we  are  translating,  and  which  more  especially 
force  on  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  t«  a  translation  we  are  reading. 

That  skill  ^nd  that  judgment  Mary  Howitt  has  shown.  The 
*  Improvisatore '  speaks  no  ^  broken  English :' — the  stream  of 
translated  eloquence  comes  fresh  from  Chaucer*s  '  pure  well  of 
English  undenled.'  We  feel  that  we  are  introduced  to  the  real 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  new  genius-^on  that  point  there 
can  be  no  mistake :  yet  the  English  book  might  be  read  through 
as  an  original^-and  no  greater  prsdse  can  be  given  to  a  trans* 
lation. 

The  scene  of  the  ^Improvisatore'  is  laid  in  Italy:  *  like  Mad. 
dc  Stael's  '  Corinne,'  it  combines  with  a  thread  of  personal  adven- 
ture, descriptions  of  scenery,  observations  on  art,  explanations  of 
what  we  have  no  term  for^  unless  we  call  it  artist-feeling 9  end  of 
the  struggle  so  often  unsuccessfully  made  by  genius  to  overcome 
the  external  accidents  of  worldly  position.  A  friend  of  ours,  an 
old  dabbler  in  literary  genealogy,  told  us  that  '  Corinne'  was 
grandmother  to  the  '  Improvisatore ;'  perhaps  she  was ;  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  starched  high-flown  grandmotherliness  in  her 
pages^  when  compared  with  her  descendant,  which  makes  the  Italian 
grandson  (to  our  fancy)  a  much  pleasanter  companion.  There  is 
not,  in  all  the  book,  one  sentence  that  wears  such  an  owlish 
face  of  false  wisdom  as  this : — '  Quand  la  passion  se  rend  mai^ 
tresse  d'un  esprit  sup^eur,  elle  s^are  entierement  le  rsdsonne- 
ment  de  Taction,  et  pour  ^garer  Tune,  elle  n*a  pas  besoin  de 
troubler  Tautre.'  Nor  any  of  the  doleful  self-possession  which 
makes  Corinne  exclaim — 'Dans  ce  moment  meme  oil  je  me 
jconduis  comme  unepersonne  si  passionn^,  j'aperqois  cependant 
les  ombres  du  declin  dans  reioignement.'     Nor  is  there  (a  fjsuot 

*  It  it  a  fnty  <hat  bo  manir  of  tbe  Italian  namef  are  znangled ;  but  at  wboie  door  this 
riioiild  bt  ]u4  we  eamMi  ted. 
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for  viMOk  w#».fcft«rtfly"rt^  th«t 

French   Bl»tract4dca.of-an.Ei?glirfBi|§%K,lM»ff(  ,»^^  f  QpwaW. 

the  gushing  of  thesfev^Uqnsiagvilqr  dH^  ttiMrod'  lUL  jnt»it  oraa^ 
mental  ^tettitoT«-gv«falKJkW«u^  bid 

French  cbapifttrnktld'^ryodiiflfjiJi^  JtiKnnpcMi* 

who  inv^tit^d;  <k)iitti68f  0,  Atid  jylift»Rillied^ttl ' '.  It%  ^M)k>Mibl^e4^ 
the  'IiriifrdVi^atlbrg*'  t^llhoiit  ti^6ii«^|J'li6W  muteh  trr*h6)*^  Ifttlfe 
o£  thAt  warfc 'and' woorol'  fati<iy  ahtt  i^feklWiiJ  ^  ^h  o\^  tme'fele.' 
Tha^jtije  A^ithSpr 'i^fi^i?^^^^  'a1pfe;i9  jiut  hi^felf^^ 

Prof 9^0  .ti9  MWMHoff^rt^*o^WS*?^»'^w}f^F^  hi^  ifVp  TWa*?^c 
hktoryii*.giiw«  jatjw»e,jH|ng^lljj,,P(5ift  i|if|g;ie.^ntc^9e  ,^ei5^»t) 

itiri^'^ss k.'-^nto, llKMa crfilfa»(tKiokW^  Uni  .-..'>». 


youtb, 

Burns  'and  Hdgg/'wHo'  seeM'^d'defttrnca  VPdtfe' to  enB' Afefir  iTvea  '^- 
noticed  Tn  a  yinage/irtd  Jret,  tftyoit^  an  iMJntftlveBetiie  oftlieir.des- 
tineil  pre-eminenc(B  in  the  b^utifdltegmnk'df 'fc(rt  Wld  littviturt,*  and 
Bustained  by  an  irtfew^sible  wlll,^bavC'ttiatf6'thtotelt^rfip^ 
great  wprld.Vvdl,Lb.i;  "  \     '  '   '-   "     i  .  ''  '       "  '  V   '-'  - 

So  imidi  fair  Che  Aulhoru  ofiiis  luithorflhip  we.  shllBil  lonfyvJny, 
lh&t'fbriAiMneB»  toid  reality  of  dcttail/  for  hreadtb  and  boldness, 
too,'  in  th*  deitertjrttbn  ^  ^c6ttery>"«rid  for  tftillM^  cOhveVitig^  the 
impression  inadfef  oW^a^ritie  nrind  ahd'eafiH^t  1ie«rt  iW^'adrthjit  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  true  in  art?^h6  stands  witnonf  a  rival 
among  receW  t»^tUers  W' romance.  '*  Extracts  can  give  btVal  very 
imperfect  notion  of  bfs  skill  and  power— ^feut  we  must/do  wjfiat  we 
ciua— and  W  shall  begip  wUh  a  scene  la  l^e  catacpmbs,  which 
occuis  in  the  childhood  of  me  Jtoma7\  bero  (the  future  'Im.£CQ- 
visatore*)>  and  in  company  with  a  youpg  Z>anzM  axtis^  who  lodges 
at  the  house  of  litUe  JlatoniA'S  ppor  aii4  .widowed  mother  ;~^ 

*  Our  lodger,  the' ybutif  jjtflntdr,' t(^k  ni^%ifli  Wni  feometltnftd  6i^  his 
Ijttle  rambles  beyond  the  gates.  I  did  T^ot  disturb  blm  wbllfit  fais^as 
making  now  and  .tbeti  a  dketch;  and  When  he  had  Wished  he  Amused 
himself  with  my  prattle,  for  he  now  utidferiilood  the  language'.     * 

*  Once  before,  f  bad  been  wilh  hhn  to  the  Curia  tioitmay  db'ep  down 
into  the  dark  caves  Wh^^t,  ln'imc?errt'day«;  iWld  heists  i»cffe  kept  for 
tlie  ^ames,  and' wh^  ij^lioccrit'  ifekptives  "Were" thrown' to  fefocibus 
hyaenas  and  IfoM.  TRe'dtok  Jia8sa|e«;-'the?  hiohkwho  tbr/dtfctfeff  tis 
in,  and  contmmflly strtlck  the  red'tofcK'ft^irirt*  the  iraaWj  tw  ^fefep 
cislerxi  in  which  !he  liat^'slbod  tte diar  as  i'thirroi^ei,  «f^' (^hea^  tliat 
one  ^asobfig«d'ta  mote  it'iri^  Aei6reh^to  eoiltinde  obe's  Mf  diat'it 

•  •   "^     '       '  •     '    was 
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was  up  to  the  brim,  and  that  there.^as  no  empty  space,  as  by  its  clwur- 
ness  there  seemed  to  be':  all  this  ertited  my  im^hMioo.  Fear,  I  fek 
none,  fb^  I  was  unconseious  of  danger. 

^  ^^'Are  yfe  gomg  to  the  oaTernt?'*^    I  inqtired  horn  himy  at  I  saw  at 
the  end  of  the  street  the  higher  part  of  the  Colisettm. 
'    *  *'  No,  to  something  mnoh  greater,"  replied  he;  "  where  thou  shalt 
see  something  1  and  I  will  paint  4hee»  also,  my  fine  fellow  I " 

*'  Thus  wandered  we  farther,  and  even  farther,  between  the  white 
walls,  the  inclosed  vineyards,  and  the  old  ruins  of  the  baths,  till  we 
were  out  of  Rome.  The  sun  burned  hotly,  and  the  peasants  had  made 
for. their  waggons  roofs  of  green  bn^nches,  under  which  they  slept,  while 
the  horses,  left  to  themselves,  went  at  a  foot*s  pace,  and  ate  from  the 
bundle  of  hay  which  hung  beside  them  for  this  purpose.  At  length  we 
reached  the  grotto  of  Egeria,  in  which  we  took  our  breakfast,  and  mixed 
our  wine  with  the  fresh  water  that  streamed  out  from  between  the 
blocks  of  stone.  The  walls  and  vault  of  the  whole  grotto  were  inside 
'covered  over  with  the  finest  green,  as  of  tapestry  woven  of  silks  and 
velvet,  and  round  about  the  great  entrance  hung  the  thickest  ivy^  fresh 
,and  luxuriant  as  the  vine  foliage  in  the  valleys  of  Calabria. 

*  Not  many  paces  from  the  grotto  stands — or  rather  stood,  for  there 
are  now  only  a  few  remains  of  it  left — a  little  and  whollv  desolate  house, 
built  above  one  of  the  desceots  to  the  catacombs.  These  were,  as  is 
well  known,  in  ancient  times,  connecting  links  between  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  cities ;  in  later  times,  however,  they  have  in  part  fallen  in, 
and  in  part  been  built  up,  because  they  served  as  concealment  for  rob- 
bers and  smugglers.  The  entrance  through  the  burial-vaults  in  St. 
Sebastian^s  Church,  and  this  one  through  the  desolate  house,  were  then 
the  only  two  in  existence ;  and  I  almost  think  that  we  were  the  last  who 
descended  by  this,  for  shortly  after  our  adventure  it  also  was  shut  up ; 
and  only  the  one  through  the  clmrch,  under  the  conduct  of  a  monk, 
remains  now  open  to  strangers. 

^  Deep  below,  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  puzzolan  earth,  the  one  pas- 
sage crosses  another.  Their  multitude,  their  similarity  one  to  another, 
are  sufficient  to  bewilder  even  him  who  knows  the  principal  direction. 
I  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  painter  felt  so  confident, 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  me,  a  little  boy,  down  with  him. 
He  lighted  his  candle,  and  took  another  with  him  in  his  pocket,  fastened 
a  ball  of  twine  to  the  opening  where  we  descended,  and  our  wandering 
commenced.  Anon  the  passages  were  so  low  that  I  could  not  go  up- 
right; auon  they  elevated  themsdves  to  lofty  vaults,  and,  where  the 
one  crossed  the  other,  expanded  themselves  into  great  quadrangles.  We 
passed  through  the  Rotonda  with  the  small  stone  altar  in  the  middle, 
where  the  early  Christians,  persecuted  by  the  Pagans,  secretly  performed 
their  worship.  Federigo  told  me  of  the  fourteen  popes,  and  the  many 
thousand  martyrs,  who  here  lie  buried :  we  held  the  light  against  the 
great  cracks  in  the  tombs,  and  saw  the  yellow  bones  within.  We  ad- 
vanced yet  some  steps  onward,  and  then  came  to  a  stand,  because  we 
were  at  the  end  of  the  twine*  The  end  of  this  Federigo  fastened  to  his 
button-hole,  stuck  the  candle  among  some  ston^,  and  then  began  to 
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ftketoh  the  deep  paatage.  I  sikt  elote  beside  bim  upon  one  of  the  stones ; 
he  had  desired  me  to  fokt  my  bands  and  to  look  upwards.  The  light 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  but  a  whole  one  lay  hard  by ;  besides  which  he 
had  brought  Bthider*box,  by  *the  aid  of  whteh  he  could  light  the  other 
in  case  this  suddenly  went  out* 

*  My  imagination  fiuhioned  to  itself  a  thousand  wonderful  objects  in 
tlie  infinite  passages  which  opened  themsdves,  and  revealed  to  us  an 
impenetrable  darkness.  All  was  quite  8till-»^e  falling  waterdrops  alone 
sent  forth  a  monotonous  sound.  As  I  thus  sat,  wrapped  in  my  own 
thoughts,  I  was  suddenly  terrt€ed  by  my  fiiend  the  painter,  who  heaved 
a  strange  sigh,  and  sprang  about,  but  always  in  the  same  spot  Eveiy 
moment  he  stooped  down  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  would  snatch  up  some- 
thing— then  he  lighted  the  larger  candle  and  sought  about.  I  became 
so  terrified  at  his  singular  behaviour  that  I  got  up  and  began  to  cry. 

*  «  For  God's  sake,  sit  still,  child  I  "  said  he—*'  for  God  in  heaven's 
sake ! "    And  again  he  began  staring  on  the  ground. 

*  **  I  will  go  up  again !  '*  I  exclaimed — "  I  will  not  stop  down  here !  ** 
I  then  took  ham  by  the  hand  and  strove  to  draw  him  with  me. 

« '*  Child !  child !  thou  art  a  noble  feUow ! "  said  he ;  ''  I  will  give  Ihee 
pictures  and  cakes — ^there,  thou  bast  money  I ''  and  he  took  £s  piirse 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  all  that  was  in  it :  but  I  felt  that  his  hand 
was  ice*cokl,  and  that  he  trembled.  On  this  I  grew  more  uneasy,  and 
cidled  my  mother :  but  now  he  seized  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and, 
shaking  me  violently,  said,  **  I  will  beat  thee  if  thou  art  not  quiet  1  *^ 
Hien  he  bound  his  pocket-handkerchief  round  my  arm,  and  held  me 
fiist,  but  bent  himself  down  to  me  the  next  moment,  kissed  me  vehe- 
mently, called  me  has  dear  little  Antonio,  and  whispered,  ^*  Do  thou  also 
pray  to  the  Madonna ! " 

*  "  Is  the  strmg  lost?"  I  asked. 

*  **  We  will  find  it— we  will  find  it ! "  he  replied ;  and  began  search- 
ing again.  In  the  meantime  the  lesser  light  was  quite  burnt  out,  and 
the  larger  one,  from  its  continual  agitation,  melted  and  burnt  his  hand, 
which  only  increased  his  distress.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
to  have  found  our  way  back  without  the  string— every  step  would  only 
have  led  us  deeper  down,  where  no  one  could  save  us. 

^  After  vainly  searching,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  cast  his 
arm  around  my  neck,  and  sighed,  ^'  Thou  poor  child  I "  I  then  wept 
bitterly,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  never  more  should  reach  my  home. 
He  dasped  me  so  closely  to  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  that  my  hand 
slid  under  him.  I  involuntarily  grasped  the  sand,  and  found  the  string 
between  my  fingers. 

*  "  Here  it  is !  *'  I  exclaimed. 

'  He  seized  my  hand,  and  became,  as  |it  were,  frantic  for  joy ;  for 
our  life  actually  hung  upon  this  single  thread.  We  were  saved.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  52-58. 

The  following  wonderfully  real  description  leads  us  on  to  the 
peculiar  turn  displayed  by  the  obscure  little  chrysalis  of  a  poet : — 

*  When»  after  the  visit,  we  returned  faomei  it  was  somewhat  late,  but 
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Ure  mibon  shime  glbriooslyv  ^  w  wm  frerii  and  bltfe,  ftii4.^  cjjveeaes 
and  pines  stood  .with  wonderfully  sktrp  oullines  upon  tb^  neighbouring 
lieiffhts.  It  was  oiu  of  those  evemngs  which  occur  but  once  in  a  per- 
mm  9  Ikfhj  uMchj  without  signalizing  itself  by  any  great  life^adventurej 
yet  stamps  itself  in  its  whole  colouring  upon  the  Psyche^wings.  Since 
that  moment,  whcneTOT  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  Tiber,  I  see  it  ever 
before  me  as  npon  this  eTetting;-*--tke  thick  yellow  water  lit  up  bv  the 
moonbeams^^the  bktck  stone  piUara  of  the  old  ruinous  bridge^  which, 
with  strong  shadow,  lifted  itself  out  of  the  stream  where  the  great  mill- 
wheel  rushed  round— «ay,  even  the  merry  girls  who  skipped  past  with 
the  tambourine  and  danced  the  saltarelio. 

^  *  In  the  streets  around  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  all  was  yet  life 
and  motion ;  butchers  and  fruit^women  sat  before  their  tables,  on  which 
lay  their  wares  among  garlands  of  laurel,  and  with  lights  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  fire  flickered  under  the  chestnut'pans,  and  the  conversa^ 
tion  was  carried  on  with  so  much  screaming  and.npise  that  a  stranger^ 
who  did  not  understand  a  word,  mighC  have  imagined  it  to  be  some  con- 
tention of  life  and  death.  An  old  frieind,  whom  my  mother  met  in  the 
fish-market,  kept  us  talking  so  long  that  people  were  beginning  to  put 
out  their  lights  before  we  set  off  again,  and  as  my  mother  accompanied 
her  friend  to  her  door,  it  had  now  become  as  silent  as  death  in  the 
streets,  even  in  the  Corso ;  but  when  we  came  into  the  square  di  Trevi^ 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
cheerful  again. 

*  Hie  moonlight  fell  exactly  upon  the  old  palace,  where  the  water 
streams  out  between  the  masses  of  foundation -rock  which  seem  loosely 
thrown  together.  Neptune's  heavy  stone  mantle  fioated  in  the  wind, 
as  he  looked  out  above  the  great  waterfall ;  on  each  side  of  whielt 
blooming  Tritons  guided  sea-horses.  Beneath  these  the  great  basin 
spread  itself  out,  and  upon  the  turf  around  it  rested  a  crowd  of  peasants, 
stretching  themselves  in  the  moonlight  Iiarge,  quartered  melons,  frpm 
which  streamed  the  red  juice,  lay  around  them.  A  little  square-built 
fellow,  whose  whole  dress  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  short  leather  breeches, 
which  hung  loose  and  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  sat  with  a  guitar,  and 
twaiiged  the  strings  merrily.  Now  he  sang  a  ^ng,  now  he  played,  and 
all  the  peasants  clapped  their  hands.  My  mother  remained  standing; 
^nd  I  now  listened  to  a  song  which  seized  upon  me  quite  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  for  it  was  not  a  song  like  any  other  winch  I  had  beair«L 
No !  he  sang  to  us  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ourselves  in  the 
song,  and  that  in  verse,  and  with  melody.  •  «  .  • 

*  Upon  the  steps  of  the  little  church  we  discovered,  in  the  meantime* 
an  acquaintance — our  Federigo,  who  stood  with  a  pencil  and  sketched 
the  whole  merry  moonlight  piece.    Aa  we  went  boine  he  and  my  mother 
joked  about  the  brisk  Improvisatore— *for  sq  I  heard  them  call  the  pea 
sant  who  sung  so  charmingly. 

*  '*  Antonio,"  said  Fcdmgo  to  me,  '^thou,  also*  shouldst  improvise;, 
thou  art  truly,  also,  a  little  poet !  Thou  must  learn  to  put  thy  piecea 
into  verse." 

*  I  now  understood  what  a  poet  was :  <  namely,  one  who  could  sing 
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beaulifttUy  tfial  which  he  saw  and  felt.  That  most  indeed  he  chann- 
ing,  thoughi'l;  ^anclieaayy  if  ^hfidiiilit<iiigliitivk.>.  hi  •  «'    •        f  ( 

*  From  thU.tinfte  foith  eff^]pthing'WM  Buog^  ^liUvedcotirely  in  hst^ 
ciea and  dreama^ /In  the^hvntfa^ wheti  I  MFongihe esnaec, mtbd  atfteta 
amid  the  roiUngeeanciagnB  >liiidracl»aAiiiig  ftnidei^'.  aawell  asiinmnr  littfe 
bed,beneiitl^,th&^.i«agd  oftike  (Vi^|piiii>aiidi  the  JidyAwatbT'TesteLn  In  the 
wiQterttinie,  Icfwldait fi«r wbabi^bNtn^befiira oarkouM^ anfA -look into 
th/e,  great  fire* iA-  the  fitreiat»  where^theianmh^haated.  kia  iroit  and  che 
peaiapta  warmed?  theHWciyea«  l4atv  ipithei'TeAifire  s^woiid  glnwiog  aa 
my  own  imagiocutiott^  . I4h(iuled  'UH  joV^  whim Bt<lhe  winterttbe  snow 
of  thci  mountains  $ei»t  down  to  Jita^siiohisefeBeicoldi  that  kicies  kung 
down  from  the  Triton  in  the  square :  pity  that  it  was  so  seldom.-^  Then, 
also,  were  the  peasants  glad,  for  it  was  to  them  a  s^n  of  a  fe^ile  yeiMr : 
thty 'tottk  hbW  of^eAbfh  btHeV'»<'li'aiitfe,  ii^d  dantied  in  their  grekt  woollen 
eloalb  rodnd  'abOTit'th'*"nfH6h;'wMl8k  li  xaittbow  pWyed  m''thfe  liigh- 
springing  water.  •  .  .  .  '     >•  ■  ';••'•       "  •  -  •" 

^l  will  now  bitten  9a  to,  tha  cyrcpmstanGe  wbiieb,  placed,  the  first 
hedge  of  thorns  between  .me  and  tbe  paxadiise  of  home^^wbii^h.fed  me 
among  strangers,  and  which  contained  the  genn  of  my  whole  futum<.'-r-r 
Tol.  i,  pp.  66-12.       .  '  ...... 

Thb  was  a'projedtcd  visits  in  the  moMh'of  Jone;  tol!he  fattr<n!ir 
Feast  of  Flowefrs.  'On  his  joiimey  witfa  bis  Mother  he  eticdiitlten^ 
one  bf  those  old  women  so  rfeaf  to  alF  noVeKsts,  and  so  entirely 
belonpng  to  then\ ;  for  whereas  pld  wome^  in  real  life  are.feeUe 
in  bpdy^  and  often  not  very  strong  in  minci— this  ia  a  rac^  ot 
ima^nafy  old  woi;ien»  fleet,  powek'fiAl,.  niaj^f(tic>  gannt,  nulei;$  o^ 
destinies^  and*  above  ajl^  propl;iet<^sseKof  jfTOaA  tb^i)g^,{  FMlvi^» 
the  paj^ticMlatr .old,.  wQ9up  j^.q^estiww  p]pppbeaiea«tbflJl-rr  .:     '  ■>:  > ; 

* *' Thatbroad  hatwili  ttot slndow %}S  br^  wheki  he  «titn4s befbre 
thftpeopIe«.wh^liiB  spe'dbheavoondiilEe  mtisie^  sweeter  than  ^the  song 
of  Bfmsbehdiid  the  griUnig^'  and  more.  •powenAil: than  thtrndei"' in  >thtf  ' 
movjQitains  of  JUbaiML  ^The  ieatidf  P«reikiye'ii<>hich«i«  than  Monte  CttVi;' 
where  the  cbudarepoaen]^  the  monncainsafiiong  the  floekto  of  sheep.^'  ^ 
— .?ol;i-p.:81.    .'  .    J    t  »....    ••  -      ♦■  '.J     M.     ^  .     ;•  .■..  /  '  ..n..f 

Theh  fbllows  ttila'  most  Jlctutesqiie  paisijage^  of .  *  TVi^!^^  J^poj'^f',, 
in^theSoot^r—      ],  ;  .  ... '  .,  \\  [  \  .';,,  ,^  './ "    ■ '.  .     '"0...  'i^^ 

f  ^' And  xx\^  not  I,  top, ^fnimnt  witlp^  Jbm  into  Aq  ebsriot  of  ViostamtV^ 
asked.ipy  n^olherr  halftin  josts/biiO^ altered Atiitbfc/sanuitmonBent.a  Hnid/i'' 
cry,  foe  a  Wge  *^(B|.  fle^f  sii  nw;<if^>domfn. ipto  tbn.lakt.that  tfae^watsr  :• 
at  thjssame  m<9^entispla^cidinVo^our£aQ^i>omtbetofeiiidt^^ 
struck  it  wjitb  t^is.grea^  wjpgs..   Highnp.in.tbftairkii'keeft  riance  had'>J 
disqpvered  a  lara^  (isjhiiwbiffh. toy  imp^q^le.M  aireed  upomiW  snrfhk:^ 
of  tlie  lake;  with  tbf^ »'if(fiasf .  oCaf  ,wrx<fW  he.  saisisd.m^oitohiapjrey#  :. 
strupk  hisi  s Wp  talpna  in/K^  ahe  ]^k  ffi  il,^  Midi wM  ahoiit  .tcr.  raiaeikim'^ 
self  a^isj^  wMpft  thf^,()f^.w|iiob'by{U;ke  «giiiatwaof  .Abe  watns  wecaiildri;; 
see  wasof  greatsiz^i^nd^limosti^l^efaaA  powetf  tOibiacAemyJfCHightviiiD  - 
the  c(mtra]:yf  ^dxagbm  b^oiv; wi4h(.him*:j  r2aib.'talaittr6{1lM(iMid/weoe'> 
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80  firmly  fixed  into  thebtobo^lieifith  tUat  lie^covM  not  rdeme  hii^Belf 
from  his^prey^  mud  tUei-e  mm^  ihcrf  fore^^lK^ittv  btfttvieenf  the  two  mich  a 
QODtest  that  the  quiet  lakeitieiiibled  itv  witie  ^hit^.  "  'Noftr  i^peared  the 
glittering  baek  of  the^  fiahyMM^  theMwi>8trucA:  the  WMer  ttith  his  broad 
wings;  and  seemed:  tor  yi^  .I'HeieoQtfltat/laflted  for-settde  ihli^tai.  The 
two  -wings  ky  for  a  ttioment  stiA,-  miUprc«U'i]f>iri  the' wat^r,  a^  W  they 
rested,  therosehei  r  theni they twerd 'rapidly  iitrtidk  toother;  ti' crack  wafs 
heardi  the  o*e  wing  tknlc  ulo^imv  whiM  the'  other  ittftUed' the  waterto 
foam*  and)  then  vanished. u- The  fish  i«ihykibdnea^>«he  waveS' with 
his.  tenemyv  where  al  momeat^afberwaids  Uie^^imwt 'both  die/^^rot.  i. 
pp.'83,  83u  '    .    ..     .  'V  iM.'  /*.'!     0   K,      m"  .:i   ;->.■!  ,*■  i. 

Such  of  oii^  re^iaeri  as.nqver  saw, tbeOfejJst  of  .towers fwiJl  b© 
able  to  conlnre  ijp  ^  yi$ipn,ot  i^ iwten  tb^T^iatf  ithe  book*  The 
gay  sccne^  however,  ends  darkly.  i  ,j  /     ,. 

•  The  luh  btiiin«*h^hr,''rinj  HrtflXilfe  rtttig/  aiftf  thfe  pi^cwRiotlttidved 
along the'be^ntiful'flowit-ttrt'^t!  fht^iioirt  cKkr*Mtjg  tifm&ic'and  timgidg 
announced:  its  *pproiidh.'f'OkO¥iit^«  swung  th^  censer  before  theho^ty 
the  most  beautiful  girls  of  the  country  followed,  with  gariatids  of  flowets 
in  their J»i«4p«'fn4(|¥*on€hlWi««k  utthiwjngs^to  >lh^.nfikedishottldlers, 
swg  byw\s,.a»  ptiaflg^  ui»l^^iv^i|^4^ftrrwal  ottHi^/ptoteBsian.at 
the  high  dtan.  ,yo^ng  Jfjlo^fp,,  ^ir^r^  .j()k^tt^^ig  rij^  a^^Pfd  .their 
pointed  hats,  uupv  whidi  it^pjptjjrf^ipf  jt^  Jtf^jjofl^  w^/ast^ed;  silver 
and  gold  rings  hung  to^  chain  around  their  neck^^  ^u^  lmnd^p.nie  bright- 
cdloure'd  sdirfs  looked  iplenditfty  :ppon  their  b)ack  velvet  jackets.  The 
girts  of  Albaho  and  PrasdatJ  Carte,  with  ibeir  iHin  v^iU  elegantly  thrown 
over  tbeir  bhi^  ttlkilM'  hai^,  fti  %hich  was  stuck  the  silyer  a^^ruW ;  those 
from  Velletri,  W  the»cotilitlry^  w*i^  gtfrUn&  Atound  thefr  lisir,  and  the 
smart. nedcerchieft  fttitftned^kwdfomraialhedreaaislo  leave  visible 
the  beautiful  fhoiildev  and  4ihe'.  reiuid  bosonk,  frpm^tbe  Abruzzi,  frqm 
the  Marsh^a«frpai/ejir4ry  Qtbep/nQighbenring  distmct^  came  all  in  their  pe- 
culiar pationioi  o««tuin«i^n4peodiuced  nkogellifii-tbe  MMtfaiiliiaDt  effect. 
CardinaUwin  their :mantlea.iMQtwn:iiuth^ail«flV,<adnraaofi^<under  csoAo^es 
adorned  with  Bowers ;  monks  of  various  orders  followed,  iidl  beanng 
burning,  tapera.  When  the  procesajpn,  cf^^  .out  of  JhfJ  jcbjunjh  Wi  im- 
mense crowd  followed.'  tV^e  Were  carried  Along  with  it, — mv  mother 
held  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  that  I  might  not  be  separatea  tron^  hei^. 
Thus  I  went  on,  ahwt  in'4y  the>  ei^d ;  F  donld  see  ^oihing  btit  the  blue 
sky  above  nrf  hcatdw  All  W  oikd  ihere  was  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry — 
it  rang  forth  on  alVaide*-;  a  )lairof  unnAtmgeflble  iior^  rushed  through 
— niot«i|ilid  >iiot  perceive r  I  wasihtownf  to'thb^etfhh,  it  Wiis  alt  bl^k 
befinre  my>'e^ee^abd  i>t  ivem^  to  me  «*•  if  a  tmtetfall'daished  over  ine. 

^  OhI  Mbtherref  God^whaft^n' grief  r  a^t^rin  iSf  horror  passes  through 
merwh^never  i  thinb'of  it;<  When  i  agtiiniretnmed  to  conscioukhess,  I 
lay  wvOiny*  head  ii^  MwriiMWia's  1^  r  ehe«bbbled  imd'cried;  beside  us 
lay  a»y  nfMtketfvtretdhedouty  4i^  4)tere'0to«Ki"  around'  a  little  cStcfe  of 
strange  peoplof.  l^e  wild  heT8e$  ^md  gone  over  uti,  the  wh^  had  gone 
over  ra^mothcT'dbfeast^  blodd  gustuid  otft  of  ftet  moUth-^he  was  dead.* 
— vol  1.  pp.  87, 88, 
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After  some  doabt  and  discussion  among  the  few  frieftd^  of'  the 
helpless  child,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lame  beg^r  (who  is 
unfortmiately  his  nnde)  to  claim  him>  together  with  a  purse  of 
twenty  scudi  bestowed  by  the  nobleman  whose  carriage- wheel  had 
crushed  the  unfortunate  mother^  he  is  sent  to  the  Campagna  under 
the  care  of  a  herdsman  and  his  wife.  This  sad  phase  of  his  life  is 
closed ;  and  it  closes  with  one  of  those  sentences  so  simple  and  so 
prosaic  which  yet  bring  sudden  tears  to  one's  eyes : — 

^  As  we  went  across  the  Piazza  Barberiniy  I  could  not  help  looking 
up  to  my  mother's  house;  aU  the  unndaws  stood  openj  the  rooms  had 
Ttew  tnmoto.'— YoL  i.  p.  106. 

In  the  dull  life  of  the  Campagna—- where  the  kind  herds- 
people,  his  hosts,  inhabit  a  patched-up  antique  tomb  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Tiber — the  little  dreamer  struggles  vainly 
against  the  weariness  which  oppresses  him. 

*  When  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  heavens  showed  for  whole 
months  their  unchangeable  blue.  I  then  obtained  leave  to  go  out,  but 
not  too  far,  nor  too  near  to  the  river,  because  the  soft  ground  might  so  easily 
fall  in  with  me,  said  Domenica ;  many  buffaloes  also  grazed  there,  which 
were  wild  and  dangerous,  but  nevertheless,  those  hid  for  me  a  peculiar 
and  strange  interest.  The  something  demon-like  in  the  look  of  the  buf- 
falo— the  strange  red  fire  which  gleamed  in  its  eyeballs,  awoke  in  me  a 
feeling  like  that  which  drives  the  bird  into  the  fangs  of  the  snake. 
Their  wild  running,  swifter  than  the  speed  of  a  horse,  their  mutual  com- 
bats, where  force  meets  with  force,  attracted  my  whole  attention.  I 
scrawled  figures  in  the  sand  to  represent  what  I  had  seen,  and,  to  make 
this  the  more  intelligible,  I  sang  it  all  in  its  own  peculiar  words  to  ite 
own  peculiar  melody,  to  tbe  great  delight  of  old  Domenica,  who  said  that 
I  was  a  wise  child,  and  sang  as  sweetly  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 

*  The  sun  burnt  hotter  day  by  day ;  its  beams  were  like  a  sea  of  fire 
which  streamed  over  the  Campagna.  The  stagnant  water  infected  the 
air;  we  could  only  go  out  in  the  morning  and  evening;  such  heat  as 
this  I  had  not  known  in  Rome  upon  the  airy  Monte  Pincio,  althoi^h  I 
well  remembered  then  the  hot  time  when  the  beggars  prayed  for  a  small 
coin,  not  for  bread,  but  for  a  glass  of  iced  water.  I  thought  in  particu- 
lar about  the  delicious  green  water-melons  which  lay  one  on  another, 
divided  in  halves,  and  showed  the  purple-red  fiesh  with  the  black  seeds; 
my  lips  were  doubly  parched  with  thinking  of  these !  The  sun  burned 
perpendicularly ;  my  shadow  seemed  as  if  it  would  vanish  under  my 
feet.  The  buffaloes  lay  like  dead  masses  upon  the  bumt-up  grass,  or, 
excited  to  madness,  flew,  with  the  speed  of  arrows,  round  in  great  cir- 
cles. Thus  my  soul  conceived  an  idea  of  the  traveller's  suffering  in  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa. 

*  During  two  months  we  lay  there  Hke  a  wreck  in  the  world's  sea. 
Not  a  single  living  creature  visited  us.  AU  business  was  done  in  the 
night  or  else  in  the  early  hours  of  moning;  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
and  the  scorching  heat  excited  fever-fire  in  my  blood ;  not  a  single  drop 
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•f  anything  ooU  could  be  had  for  refreshment ;  every  marsh  was  dxled  Up  ; 
warm,  yellow  water,  flowed  sleepily  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  the  juice 
of  the  melon  was  warm;  even  wine,  although  it  lay  hidden  among  stones 
and  rubbish,  tasted  sour  and  half  boiled ;  and  not  a  cloud,  not  a  aingle 
cloud,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon, — day  and  night  always  the  ever- 
lasting, never-changing  blue.  Every  evening  and  morning  we  prayed 
for  rain,  or  else  a  fresh  breeze ;  eveir  evening  and  morning  Domenica 
looked  to  the  mountains  to  see  if  no  cloud  raised  itself,  but  night  alone 
brought  shade — the  sultry  shade  of  night;  the  sirocco  alone  blew 
through  the  hot  atmosphere  for  two  long,  long  months. 

'  At  the  sun's  rise  and  setting  alone  was  there  a  breath  of  fresh  air; 
but  a  dulness,  a  deathlike  lethargy  produced  by  the  heat,  and  the  fright- 
ful weariness  which  it  occasioned,  oppressed  my  whole  being.  This 
and  all  kind  of  tormenting  insects,  which  seemed  destroyed  by  the  heat, 
awoke  at  the  first  breath  of  air  to  redoubled  life;  they  fell  upon  us  in 
myriads  with  their  poison-stings ;  the  buffaloes  often  looked  as  if  they 
were  covered  over  with  this  buzzing  swarm,  which  beset  them  as  if  they 
were  carrion,  until,  tormented  to  madness,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
Tiber,  and  rolled  themselves  in  the  yellow  water.  The  Roman  who,  in 
the  hot  summer  days,  groans  in  the  almost  expiring  streets,  and  crawls 
along  by  the  house-sides,  as  if  he  would  drink  up  the  shadow  which  is 
cast  down  from  the  walls,  has  still  no  idea  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  where  every  breath  which  he  draws  is  sulphurous,  poisonous  fire  ; 
where  insects  and  crawling  things,  like  demons,  torment  him  who  i^ 
condemned  to  live  in  this  sea  of  flame. 

'  September  brought  with  it  milder  days ;  it  sent  out  also  Federigo  one 
evening  to  make  sketches  of  the  bumed*up  landscape.  He  drew  our 
singular  house,  the  gallows,  and  the  wild  bu&does.  He  gave  me  paper 
and  pencils,  that  I  might  also  draw  pictures,  and  promised  that  when  he 
came  next  time  he  would  take  me  with  him  for  a  day  to  Rome,  that  I 
should  visit  all  my  friends  who  seemed  really  to  have  quite  forgotten 
me ;— but  Federigo  forgot  me  also. 

*  It  was  now  November,  and  the  most  beautiful  time  which  I  had 
yet  spent  here.  Cool  airs  were  wafted  from  the  mountains,  and  every 
evening  I  saw  in  the  clouds  that  rich  eolouring  which  is  only  found  in 
the  south,  and  which  the  painter  cannot  and  dare  not  give  to  his  pic- 
tures. Ilie  singular,  olive-green  clouds,  on  a  grey  ground,  were  to  me 
floating  islands  from  the  garden  of  paradise;  the  dark-blue,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  which  hung  like  crowns  of  fir-trea^  in  the  glowing  fire  of  the 
evening  heaven,  seemed  to  me  mountains  of  felicity,  in  whoae  valleys 
the  beautiful  angels  played  and  fanned  cool  breezes  with  their  white 
wings.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  113-117. 

From  this  stagnant  existence  he  is  by  and  bye  rescued  by  an 
accident  which  occurs  to  the  nofalemaa  already  mentioned.  The 
Prince,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  savant,  loses  his  way  when  botanizing, 
and  is  pursued  by  a  buffalo  to  the  ruinous  tomb  in  the  Campagna ; 
and  the  Eccelenza,  with  his  daughter  Francesca  and  her  bride- 
groom Fabiani,  undertakes  eventually  to  educate  and  patronise 
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}M^  AtitoAto.     It' if  impo^Me  to  omit  the  duooiine  of  the 

herdsman'sWife  ^t  h^r  pardrig  *4tli  the  fcoy  9-*- 

*  '^  Jt  w.  now  for,th^  Iwt  time,  sidd  the  otrf  Ihother,  '*that  we  two, 
whilst  D(X3{  eyei  we  yet  ppeA, 'shStl  go^to^tter  ovot  the  Campagna! 
"thy  feet, jY^ ill  tirea^  on^polisHed  .floors, ''aim  on' gai  carpus;  the^  old 
Oom^niea  has  not :,  hut  thou  ha^t  hee^  a  good  chila;  tnon  wilttemain 
«o,;ai)d  neyer  forget  me  and  poor  Benedetfo  V  ph,  God !  yet  6an  a  dikh 
of  roasted  chestnuts  make  thee  happy  ?  Hibu  shalt  sit  and  hlow  op  the 
reeds,  and  I  will  see  God's  angel  in  thy  eyes,  when  the  reeds  hurn,  and 
the  poor  chestnuts  (roast ;  .so  glad  wilt  thou  iwrer  more  be  with  so  fimall 
a  gift!  The  thiatles  of  thp  Ciimpagna  hear  iyet  red^ftowers ;  upon  the 
I^Uahed.  ikxH-f  of  &^  riph  ther«  grow  jpn^  straws,  and  the  ground  is 
smooth,  one  falls  so  easily  there  1  Never  forget  that  thou. wast  a  .poor 
child,  my  little  Antonio.  Uememhcr  that  thou  must  see  and  not  see, 
htxr  and  not  hear;  then  ih6u'wilt g«t  thtoii^h  the  world.  Some  day, 
when  our  Lord  has  called  away  m€  and  BeneddCto^  when  the  litde  chiul 
which  thou  hast  ro^ed  goes  creeping  through  life  with  a  |Mor  jNRtner 
in  the  Campagna,  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  then  go  past  in  thy  own  chariot, 
or  6n  a  fine  horse ;  halt  thou  before  the  old  tomb-ehamber  where  thou 
hast  slept,  played,  and  liv^  With  us.  atid  thou  wifc  aee  stiraogcrs  living 
there,  who  will  bow  themselves  deeply  before  ihee.  Ha)u^hty  thou  wilt 
not  be,  but  think  upon  old  tnifes,  think  upon' old  Doihenica!  'Look  in 
at  the  place  whiere  the  chestnuts  were  booked^  and  where  thou  roekedst 
^he  little  child.  Thou  wilt  think  tipon  thine  own  poor  ehiUihood,  thou 
heart's  darling  child!"  With  thife  she  kissed  me^  and  clasped  me 
clqsely  to  her  breast  and  wept:  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  heart  would 
hfealf.  \    '       ,    .' 

*  Our  return  honi^  and  Tier  Words'  Were 'to  me  far  nibre  distressing 
than  pur  parting  even  sotiieVhat  latet^^  thetiahe  said  nothing,  but  only- 
wept;  and  when  we  wtre  outside  the  d^r  she' Van  back,' add  took  down 
the  old  half-blackened  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  pasted  behind 
the  door,  and  gar^e'ft'to  inej=  1  had  kissed  it  so  aAen — it  itas^e  only 
thing  which  abe  had  to  giv«f  me.^«-^yol.  i.  pp.  135«  136«      '. 

And  so  cloilea  the  second' jihase  of'th^  eventful  life ! 

We'canno^  approve  of  the  litenc^  whidh  the  I>ftnbh'*romancer 
allows  faiirisblf  ih  thalrin^  bifi  ifttl^  hero's  patronf  no  other  thaki 
the'hdad  bf  the  ^reathoui^^  bj  B6tghei$e>--^^  fwmine. '  Andersen 
could  not  have  doni^thi^.'Vbe  had  foi'^is^en'tbe  European  vacam 
of  liik  bbbk--oir  i^hich  it  h'n  AbUt  ntrfottnnate  blof ;  The  PHnoe^ 
however^  places  Antonio  in  a  sort  of  monastic  seminary;  nhd^rm 
tutor  whose  names  ;«r<^  ive  d«te  mj^  purely  fictitio^s-^^aMof 
^Bodhai  and  in  the  course  of  t)iep«ptiL'a  4lntiGMm..ott.ike.pQdah- 
^^e;  we'fcid  iftaiiy  >]n()8t  ainuking''Sbnig»4<-4(DT- ini^^ 
.lbllttwitig:-i-  ••  '    '  -'i  .'':'•■••:  i  .     ^i  ■■/ 

'  '  In  later  years  J.^have  pitqii.  reflected  ou  poetry,  t|iat  singular  diyine 
iniQ^Tatianf  It  ftppeioi^  )^,1^  lihe<  the^  nch^gold  ore  in  the  mountains ; 
refinement  and  education  are  the  wise  workmen  who  know  how  to  purify 
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it.    Sometimes : 

yieation  of  the  p 

there  fje^  also  ti 

to  be  despieed.  i  , 

be  i^ad^  to  look  ' 

I  now.rai;ilf  my 

after  these  come 

the  poetaat^rp— 

— Yol,  i,  .p.  139.      .      . , 

Tha^  ti«ie  ahd  the  opporttmiity'  isem -fiow  i  come  for  that  first 
passhm  of  tfaeyottthfcll  jbiBart-^firidndship^'  dnd  the  jouug  Impro- 
Tisatote,  like  other^/ atteeltei^  hltesel^f  lio  bne  w^a  seems  drawn  tt 
his  exact  contrast.        '  -    '  - 

*  Among  all  Mht  tekdars  n^  oiub  stood  higher,  either  by  abilities  or 
bafth,  than< BeriMirdo^  the  lifiHr^picij^g, .  ^hno^  dissoli^e  Bernardo.  It 
was  his  daily  jent.to  lide  opon  tbe-prineGting.spoiU  ImkI)  fthove  the  fourth 
story^  aid  to.balaasoa  himiel/iipo;!  aposjd  between  the  two  corner  ^vior 
dows.ttnderithe  to^fl  All  tiu^  vproArs  19  9W  little  schpol  kingdom  ^e 
attnhuled  to  him)  aad -that  mcnirty  with  justice* 
.  ^  BemardQ,  had  his  rdetei^SMP^  opinion  in  ^^ery thing;  and  when, 
among  his  school  companions^  he  could  not  make  his  word  effective,  his 
hands  came  to  his  service,  in.  order  to  inoculate  his  sap-green  idcaa  upon 
the  back  4d  the  refractory;  .he  was  alwayS|.tVex^ore,  the  dominant 
spirit.'— vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149. 

Their  friendship,  nevertheless,  pfogressres  steadily,  till  Ber- 
nj^r(lq-.-bavi^  gaij?(ffl,^A,pr^e,  for,  speaking  a  Jjoem,  which,,  in 
fact,  was  Antonio's — ^^bgai^^s  j  college  .^  j^,^t  pf^jd^^gust,  and,  beii^g 
well  conneqtedi  bei:9i^es.  a  bpJliQOt  .su))^^pi  Jui  the  Pap^ 
Guard*-'.    .,,  /^  ,••...•  .        -    f     .  1  •  ji  "'  ■  -■ 

They  after  a  tiitte  beooiira^rivals  im  theiafiUrotiQA  of  Annnnciata, 
a  beautiful  singvi',  «nd  thp  supposed  daughter^  «n  6ld  Jew  in 
the  G/ietto  :  the  resplt^.^  a.j^n^pl^Cor^ed.^u^I,  Jtt^lf  anaccident ; 
^nd  Ant^nip^  sippppsing.  h^  b?,s  ,kiUed  hi^  former, friend, ^wid^ut 
being  preferred  bj  tjiq,  ^^yv  fliei^  }r\  anguish  frofri  Howe.   , .. 

Here  the  Ipverpassage^  Qi.th^  l^poH  b^n— and  here.wq  Jeave 
thew^  .Thjofoiry  Q^l^nt^..^lM>  japp^^r^  tp  AJqi49ni^ ,  ia .  W 
QtfattTB  ,Flaco|ks,  has,  /wd,  ^1,  IM-  ^fi  pe,^^^l^ifJl^ihe  fiubjjeptpf 

^ily  a  tikis' series  j^hMit)ur,'kpasi^toif^iego4t,^'hi^  Todt 

Tart  id'fttfe  iMuraar  eonsisteiSf  lHeo|>ladcr  oesitnas'naaactao  Pour  ceh, 
irdci^pMtiiefflacinHShdeBtTd«siiQidl({NaEre£»faire  ;o«age.  Ulbk  sent  different 
de  couleur.  Voos  boirez  du  flacon  pourpre,  pour  aimer  ^perdument; 
du  couleur  de  rose,  pour  e£9eurer  le  sentiment  et  le  plaisir ;  du  bleu, 

r'    ►iir  le  go&tef  sans  ibqui^dfe  elf  saWiytes'se ;  'At  dti  blanc^otrr  revenu: 
voire  nsturel.'— JIfafTwowfef,  Cdntes  JWoratKc;  totnef.  in).  175, 176.  * 
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'  The  leag^  orfginal  portion  of  the  work  is  neeessMrily  that  which 
carries  our  poor  Antonio  through  these  adrentures.  In  love,  as 
in  deaths  there  is  equality :  many  a  man's  heart  has  been  broken 
— and  woman's  too — who  had  no  eloquent  words  to  describe  their 
life-struggle ;  and  the  love  that  is  prefaced  by  intellectual  dream- 
ing can  be  but  love,  when  all  is  said.  These  episodes^  however, 
•partake  of  the  picturesque  freshness  and  truth  which  constitute 
the  principal  charm  of  the  book.  Annunciata  with  her  gifts 
of  melody  and  beauty ;  Flaminia,  the  young  Abbess,  with  the 
'  pious  gentle  countenance ;'  Santa  (who,  we  regret  to  think,  is,  as 
the  Irish  express  it, '  caUed  out  of  her  name') ; — Maria- Lara,  that 
'  union  in  partition,*  seen  twice  in  his  life  under  such  different 
circumstances,  that  to  the  last  her  identity  is  doubtful :  all  pass 
before  Us,  not  as  shadows,  but  realities ;  and  if  in  one  instance  a 
startling  picture  be  drawn  of  temptation,  at  least  there  ate  none 
of  the  confused  notions  of  morality  conunon  in  the  novelkttes  of 
our  gayer  neighbours,  the  French :  there  is  no  excuse  or  pallia-* 
tion :  Santa  stands  before  us  confessed  ^  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Sin/ 

After  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  we 
stumble  once  more  on  Federigo — the  Artist  of  the  Catacombs — 
the  Dane  had  been  for  some  years  in  his  native  regions — but  had 
returned  under  that  heart-sickness  for  Italy,  which  so  many 
foreign  artists  never  get  the  better  of. 

*  He  knew  perfectly  how  to  seize  upon  the  poetically  beautiful  in 
everything ;  he  became  doubly  dear  and  interesting  to  me,  and  was  the 
best  angel  of  consolation  for  my  afflicted  heart. 

*  '*  There  lies  my  dirty  Itri  T'  exclaimed  he,  and  pointed  to  the  city 
before  us.  "  You  would  hardly  credit  it,  Antonio,  but  in  the  north, 
where  all  the  streets  are  so  clean,  and  so  regular,  and  so  precise,  I  have 
longed  for  a  dirty  Italian  town,  where  there  is  something  characteristic, 
something  just  for  a  painter.  These  narrow,  dirty  streets,  these  grey, 
grimy  stone  balconies,  full  of  stockings  and  shirts ;  windows  without 
regularity,  one  up,  one  down,  some  great,  some  small;  here  steps  four 
or  five  ells  wide  leading  up  to  a  door,  where  the  mother  sits  with  her 
hand-spindle ;  and  there  a  lemon-tree,  with  great  yellow  fruit,  hanging 
over  the  wall. 

^  **  Yes,  that  does  make  a  picture !  But  those  cultivated  streets, 
where  the  houses  stand  like  soldiers,  where  steps  and  balconies  are  shorn 
away,  one  can  make  nothing  at  all  of !"  * — vol.  ii.  pp.  13, 14. 

Antonio,  encouraged  by  the  Dane,  and  really  obliged  to  find 
some  means  of  livelihood  for  himself,  presently  reaches  Naples, 
and  there  determines  to  '  come  out'  as  an  Improvisatore.  Before 
taking  this  decided  step,  however,  he  writes  to  his  princely  patron 
at  Rome  to  announce  his  intention ;  and  after  some  pause  he 
receives  a  reply : — 

<  I  recognised 
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*  I  recognised  the  Borghese  arms  and  the  old  ExceUema's  hand- 
wiitiog.    I  hardly  dared  to  open  it. 

''  Eternal  Mother  of  God  I"  I  prayed,  *^  be  gracioua  to  me !  Thy  will 
directa  all  things  for  the  beet !" 

*  I  opened  the  letter  find  read ; — 

* "  Signore, — Whilst  I  believed  that  you  were  availing  yourself  of 
the  opportunity  which  I  afforded  to  you  of  learning  something,  and  of 
becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  all  is  going  on  quite  otherwise ; 
quite  differently  to  my  intentions  regarding  you.  As  the  innocent 
occasion  of  your  mother's  death,  have  I  done  this  for  you.  We  are 
quits. 

*'Make  your  debiU  as  improvisatore,  as  poet,  when  and  how  you 
will ; — but  give  me  this  one  proof  of  your  so-much*  talked -of  gratitude, 
never  to  connect  my  name^  my  solicitude  for  you,  with  your  public  life. 
The  very  great  service  which  you  might  have  rendered  me  by  learning 
something,  you  would  not  render ;  the  very  small  one  of  calling  me 
benefactor  is  so  repugnant  to  me,  that  you  cannot  do  anything  more 
offensive  to  me  than  to  do  that !" — 

*  The  blood  stagnated  at  my  heart ;  my  hands  dropped  powerless  on 
my  knees ;  but  I  could  not  weep ;  that  would  have  relieved  my  soul. 

'^  Jesus  Maria !"  stammered  I ;  my  head  sank  down  on  the  table. 
Deaf,  without  thought,  without  pain  even,  I  lay  immovably  in  this  posi- 
tion. I  had  not  a  word  with  which  to  pray  to  God  and  the  saints; 
they,  also,  like  the  world,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me."  ' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
43,  44. 

He  appears,  however,  and  succeeds — succeeds  splendidly^ — on 
the  great  stage  of  Naples.  His  account  of  his  own  inspirations 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  affirm  that  the  best  poetry  is  all 
imagination,  without  foundation  on  real  events  and  feelings.  As 
well  might  they  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the  seeds  from  which 
the  flowers  spring,  because  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  blossoms  only 
appear  above  ground ! 

*  The  subject  which  was  f^vca  famished  recollections  out  of  my  own 
life,  which  it  was  only  needful  for  me  to  relate.  I  was  to  improvise  of 
Tasso.  He  was  myself;  Leonora  was  Annunciata;  we  saw  each 
other  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  I  suffered  with  him  in  captivity ;  breathed 
again  freedom  with  death  in  my  heart,  as  I  looked  from  Sorrento  over 
the  billowy  sea  towards  Naples ;  sat  with  him  under  the  oak  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Onophrio ;  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  sounded  for  his  coro- 
nation feast,  but  the  angel  of  death  came  and  first  placed  upon  his  head 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

*  My  heart  beat  violently ;  I  was  engrossed,  was  carried  away  by  the 
flight  of  my  thoughts.  Yet  was  one  more  subject  given  to  me — it  was 
"The  Death  of  Sappho."  The  pangs  of  jealousy  Ihadfelt—Ire* 
membered  Bernardo ;  Annunciata*s  kiss  upon  his  brow  burned  into  my 
soul.  Sappho's  beauty  was  that  of  Annunciata ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
her  love  were  my  own.    The  ocean  waters  closed  over  Sappho ! 

'  My  poem  had  called  forth  tears ;  the  most  extraordinary  applause 
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leeoundcd  from  iill  sides,  and'  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  I  was  twice 
called  for.  A  happiness,  a  nameless  joy,  filled  my  soyl — and  yet  seemed 
to  oppress  my  bwrl  tiW  it' 'wis  ready  ,io  treak ;  and  when  I  had  left 
the  stage,  amid*  the  emhraces  and'cpngratiilations  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  t  hdrst  Into  tears,  into  Tiolen^  convulsive  sohs.' — vol.  ii. 

rt...U,iindce(J(,  oVvipiis.^tbrougho^pti,  '4l^^^  wherever  Andenfen 
excites  oar,  admiraUoa^ghly,  beis  only  reviving^  foa^ents  off -his 
own  paaiylife.  ,;•.••..'«'.■-•■:.•'  •.....•'■ 

Antooio  is  firesently  taken  int^  ftivdur  again,  aiM  returns  ,to 
Rome  to  live  with  his  noble  patrons ;  nothing  can  be  more  ably 
described  than  hiiar  resMeifce  lind^V  that  splendid  roof:  it  is 'not 
too  mneb  ib/  say  thfet'this  chapter '^^q^iiali  |the  picture  in  Cra|)bes 
'Patrojl'    ■"_••'      "'•••■       ■  •  -■•  -^       :','..  ^ 

.^'fhe,  Pjila^o.  Ba^gjl^eae  wa^tnaw^my  home*  L  was  ireated^  with 
much  m,pre  mildnesa  ^d  If^indiMisa^  <Somtttme»,:hO«ever,  the  old  tedclw 
ing  toqe,,  tb^  woundj^^  dei^reciaUog  inade  of  treafingm^f  rdturoed ;  bat 
I  kney  that  it  waa.i{xtendf^/QMny>gQC)d*i  *!»  i-  >  •  ' 

^  1  was  considered  as  an  excellent  young  man  of  taknty  out  of  whom 
something  ^jghth^  mt|^;  aj)d»  the^fore^  every  lone  took- upon  >  hini- 
self  my  education*  ,My,fiepe«deDce)-p6rmitted<it  to  t^ose  with  wtiom  I 
stood  connected  ;  my  good  nature  permitted  it  to  all  th&  reat  Ltvinsly 
an4  deeply.  di4  X  feel  the  hitterness^of  my  positittt);,  atid  yet  I  bndareait. 
That  was  an ^duQi^tion*    .^  ,  f 

'  E^cellenaa.  lamented  over  my  waat-of  the  fundamental' prindples  of 
knowledge .:  i%  matteii^  not  h(m  much  "aoever  I .  tm|^  inuid^  'it  4nta 
nothing  but  the  sweet  honc(y«  nvhieh  was  lo  sejpireifov  tny« trade,  #iiicb  I 
sucked  Qut  of  book^.  .Thf(.,fj!ieads4]if'Ahe  heilse  laa  well  aa  nry  patcona 
kept  comparing  wq  with  tbe.ideaA  is  thdir  own  miioids^  and  tlm.  £  losidd 
not  do  other  than  fall  sborl-  The<ai|thettatician  said  'thai  I.  had  too 
much  imagination*  apd  t09  little  reflection;  <1^  pedant^  that  I  had  not 
sufficiently  occupied  myself  with  the  Latin  language.  The  politician 
always  asked  >ine,  in  lire  social  circle,  abodi  t%^  jpoliticaT  news,  in  which 
I  was  not  at  home,  and  inquired  only  to  show  "my  wknt  of  knot^ledge. 
A  young  nobleman,  who  only  \\l&^  fpr  his  stud,  lamented  over  my 
small  e^perienqe..  in,  hpi;8eflesh,r  and  united  ivith  «thetfs  in  a*  Jft^emv 
over  me,  because  I  had  inore  interest  in  pny^df  than  in  his  horse.  ,  .  • . 
The  first  dancer  iq  the  city  despised  me  beoause  leould  aoI  make  a 
figure  i^  the  ball-room;  the  grammaiianf  because!  made  use  of  a  full 
stop  where  he  placed  a  semicolon;  l^)d>  Franoasca:  sstid,  ^Aa<*J«^a# 
quite  spoiled^  hecauscpfiQple  made  so  TMfchofme-;  apd  for  thad  rfeaaon 
she  must  be  severe,  an4  ^i^^ i^e  the  b^ijefij^  of  her  iiistruction.'. . Evtrj^ 
one  ca9t  his  poisgnrdrop, upq^  my  hieart  i  J.feU  that  it  must  either  bleed» 
or  become  callous.     -  .,.    ^  . .  ',.?;'  i 

* Ko  beast  is,  hdinrp^,  sa cruel  as  man !  Ha<l X .l^omi  rich undtf dc*^ 
pendent,  the  colpuxa^/ ,evjerything  would  soon  hava^ichaogixL  Bwry 
one  of  them  was  indre '  prudent,  more  deeplygveunded^moTO.  rational 
than  T.     I  learned  to  smile  obligingly  where  I  could  have  wept ;  bowed 
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to  those  whom  I  light]^  esteemedi  and  ^steaed  ^iltentive^y.to  |)ie  ewpt^ 
gossip  of  fools.  Dis8imu)atV>n9  .b^tt^9)es8»  and  ^m^i  were  the,  fruil  of 
the  educaikn  which  circumsU^ces  and  men, aff^rd^^  .*    ^  • 

*■  1  who,  with  my  whole  eovd^  had  clung  to  mankind,  w»9  now'^aDgQd» 
like  Lot's  wife,  into  a  pillar  ^of  salt.  TTiis  gat^e,  fue  U)  definfu^e,  in  my- 
soul:  There  were  moments  wJien  my  spiritwd  consciousne^  T^^4i 
itself  up  in  its  fetters,  and  became  a  devil  of  high-mindedness,  which 
looked  down  Qpon  liie  folly  of  my  prudent  teachers,  an^,  fall  of  vaiirty, 
whispered'iuto  my  eaor,  H  Thy  name  wiU  lit^  and  bey^m^thbered  when  all 
these  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  remembered  through  thee,  as  b^g  c^tt* 
nected^iti^  thi?^  as  the,  refuse  And  ilbe  bkiM  duopa  whg^hfell  into  thy 

lifip'scup',**    .  .       ,...    ,.  ,       .  rt       Ml  -"r.  .    .        .      X,  •     ■     /<     ./       • 

'At  such  moinent?  l.tJ^o^LgM  f>p,  T^s^^ix  wrtie  vain  JUeonom,  the! 
proud  Coujt  of  Fenrara,  th^  n^vibty  ,pf  whiijh.  i^pw.  .}fl ,  der jve4  from. » thai 
name  of  Tasso;  Whose  castle  is  ih  rums,  and  the  poet's  prison  a  pj^acc  of 
pilgrimage.  I  myself  felt  with  what  vanity  my  heart  throbbed }  but^  in 
the  manner  m  which  I  waa  btoughtup,  k  tnust  be  so,  or  else  it  must 
bleed.  ^  Gentleness ^nd  eneourtfgem^n t  would  have  ptesef  ted  my  thoughts 
pure,  my  soutfullofaflectiort;  etrery  friendly  smile  and  word  wa^  a  sui^- 
beam,  which  melted  one  of  the  iee^roota  of  vanity  ;-^but  there  fell  more 
poisotwlrapft  than  sunbeams;   ^    «/  « 

^Thia  education  lasted  for  six  yearS)  nay  seven,  I  might  say,  but  that 
about  the  eloae  o^  the  siioth  y^dav  thvre  occutrtdd  a  liew  movement  in  the 
waves  of  my  life's  sea*    •'.*.' 

'My  residence  in  Naples,  aH  fijbit  recoUectibns  of  it,  Were  as  a  beau- 
tiful, paralvsing  Medusa's  head.  When  the  sirocco  blew,  I  bethoueht 
myself  of  the  mild  breeaca  of  Pestum,  of  Lara,  and  the  brilliant  gr^to 
in  which  I  had  seen  bet.  i  When  i  stood  like  a  school-boy  before  my 
male  and  jemale^educaUore,  t^caio  to  me  teoollections  of  the  plaudits  in 
the  greaf  ^heatre^of  San  €arlo.  <  When  I  8t<)od  unobserved  In  a  corner, 
I  thoKghtofSanta^wbo^atretchtdfOrCh  Warms  aft^rine,  and  sighed^ 
"  Killm^,  but  leitve^me  »ot  I**  They  Were  *lx  long,  instructive  years; 
I  was  now!sixNan4»tWei^tyijear»  dd.*-^vol.  ii.  pp.  174—182. 

All  thi^  reaches  itsclixnsp^l^iif  t^9  hji^ry  of  what  Jbe  tbinka  « 
niaster*plece-pagr^at  poi^,  .,)    •.-   :  .^      ...  ^  .    . 

f  About  this,  time  L  haid  just  finish!^  a  g|reat  po6m«- 
which  1  had  breathed  my  ^ole  sdul.  D^y  ailef  dky*^ 
year,-  spite  of  the  eternal^  ^fiifcatin^,  the  tecbH^titioiiB 
Naplea»  my  adventuris  tlvene^;  >  tfafd  thii  severing^  of  my 
had  given'  my  whoki  ^ing  l^i'mbr^'dl^tenUio^'  pojpti( 
were  moments  which  sfiOdd 'tief(^e  me  as  a  whole  life 
which  I  myself  had  aetetf  a  part:  Nothing  'a]f)pdafe 
aignificancei'  or  of  eir^ry^aj^  •  otectthlenctf.'  My  'idiferitij 
injusiieo  which  waadto^te^mk'Was  ^^6mp^  My  heatt 
pour  itself  forth,  and  in  ^'  David"  I  found  material  w 
my  leqfiiirnig.  I  fek  liVingt^f  the  extiellence  of  what  I 
my  soul' was  gnditude  arid  love ;  for  it  it  the  tnith/  th 
tang  or  composed  •aatyophe  Which  apptiu«d  fd^  x^  go( 
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ifig  myself  with  eiiild«hke  thanks  t&  the  eternal  God,  frem  vKom  I  felt 
that  it  was- a  gift,  a  grace  which  he  had  inAned  iftto  my  aoul!  My: 
poem  made  me  happy;  and  I  heard  with  a  pious  mind  eyerything 
which  seemed  to  be  said  unreasonably  agaii^st  me ;  for  I  thought — ^when 
they  hear  this^  they  will  feel  what  an  injustice  they  haVe  done  me,  their 
hearts  will  warm  towards  me  with  twofold  lore !     .     .     .     . 

'  When  I  first  stepped  forward  itt  San  Carlo,  my  heart  did  not  beat 
more  violently  than  now,  as  I  sat  before  these  people.  This  poem,  I 
thought,  must  entirely  change  their  judgment  of  me^Hiheir  mode  of 
treating  me.  It  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  operation  by  which  I  desired  to- 
influence  them,  and  therefore  I  trembled. 

*  A  natural  feeling  within  me  had  led  me  only  to  describe  that  which' 
I  knew.  David's  shepherd  life,  with  which  my  ppem  opened,  was  b6r- 
rowed  from  my  childhood's  re<iollections  in  the  hut  of  Domenica.  ' 

'  "  But  that  is  actually  yourself,"  cried  Francesca;  •*  yourself  out  in 
the  Campagna." 

'  "  Tea  ;  that  one  can  very  well  see,**  said  Excellenza.  **  He  must 
bring  himself  in.  That  is  really  a  peculiar  genius  that  the  man  has! 
In  every  possible  thing  he  knows  how  to  bring  forward  himself." 

<  *<  The  versification  ought  to  be  a  little  smoother,"  said  Habbas* 
Dahdah.  "I  advise  the  Horatian  rule,  ^Let  it  only  lie  by-— lie  by  tilt 
it  comes  to  maturity  V  " 

^."  It  was  as  if  they  had  ali  of  them  brvhen  off  an  arm  from  my 
beautiful  statue.  1  read  yet  a  few  more*  staqzas-^but  only  cold,  slight 
observations  met  my  ear-  Whenever  iny  heart  had  expressed  naturally 
its  own  emotions,  they  said  I  had  borrowed  from  another  poet*  When- 
ever my  soul  had  been  frill  of  warm  inspiration,  and  I  had  expected 
atteution  and  rapture,  they  seemed  indifferent,  and  made  only  cold  and 
every-day  remarks.  I  broke  off  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  canto; 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  any  more.  My  poem,  which  had 
seemed  to  me  so  beautifril  and  so  spiritual,  now  lay  like  a  deformed 
dolly  a  puppet  with  glass  eyes  and  twisted  features ;  it  was  as  if  they 
had  breathed  poison  over  my  image  of  beauty 

^  They  had  mistaken  both  it  and  me,  but  my  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
I  went  out  into  the  great  saloon  adjoining  where  a  fire  was  burning  oiv 
the  hearth ;  I  convulsively  crumpled  together  my  poem  in  my  hand.' 
All  my  hopes,  all  my  dreams,  were  in  a  moment  destroyed.  I  felt 
myself  so  infinitely  small;  an  unsuccessfril  impression  of  him  in  whose' 
image  I  was  made. 

'That  which  I  had  loved,  had  pressed  to  my  lips,  into  which  I  had 
breathed  my  soul,  my  living  thoughts,  I  cast  from  me  into  the  fire ;  ( 
saw  my  poem  kindle  up  into  red  flame.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  187 — 192. 

Flaminia,  the  young  abbess  (grandchild  of  the  Prince),  com- 
forts  him  in  this  hour  of  mortification  :— 

'  She  then  inquired  from  me  how  it  was  to  be  a  poet ;  how  one  felt 
when  one  improvised;  and  I  explained  to  her  this  state  of  spiritual  ope-^ 
ration  as  well  as  I  could. 

*  *^  The  thoughts,  the  ideas,"  said  she;  **  yes,  I  understand  very  are)! 
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that  tbe^r  «re  born  in  the  soul,  that  they  come  from  God  :  we  all  know 
that ;  but  the  beautiful  metre^  the  mode  in  which  this  conseiouaness  ex^ 
presses  itself,  that  I  understand  not." 

♦  ••  Have  you  not,*'  I  inquired,  "  often  in  the  convent  learned  one  or 
another  beautiful  psalm  or  legend  which  is  made  in  verae.?  And  then 
often,  when  you  are  least  thinking  about  it,  some  circumstance  or  an« 
other  has  called  up  an  idea  within  your  mind,  by  which  the  recollection 
is  awoke  of  this  or  that,  so  that  you  could,  then  and  there,  have  written* 
them  down  on  paper ;  verses,  rhymes,  even  have  led  you  to  remember 
the  succeeding,  whilst  the  thought,  the  subject ^  stood  cleaiiy  before  you  ? 
Thus  is  it  with  the  improvisatore  and  poet — with  me  at  least  I  At 
times  it  seems  to  me  these  are  reminiscences,,  cradle-songs  from  another 
world,  which  awake  in. my  eoul,  and  which  I  am  compelled  to  repeat'*  * 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  196, 197. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  resolution  to  meddle  with  non^ 
of  the  scenes  of  love  in  this  book.  We  are  tempted,  certainly — ^ 
but  we  shall  be  firm.  In  fact,  we  perceive  tha^  our  allotted  space 
would  scarcely  admit  of  further  extracts;  but  we  must  not  refuse 
ourselves  one  more  Italian  picture  :— 

^  I  now  saw  the  gondola  for  the  first  time-^long  and  narrow,  quick 
as  a  dart ;  but  all  painted  coal-back.  The  little  cabin  in  the  centre, 
covered  over  with  black  cloth :  it  was  a  floating  hearse,  which  shot  past 
us  with  the  speed  of  an  arrpw.  The  water  was  no  longer  blue,  as  it  was 
out  in  the  open  sea,  or  close  upon  the  coast  of  Naples ;  it  was  of  a  dirty 
green.  We  passed  by  an  island  where  the  houses  seemed  to  grow  up 
out  of  the  water,  or  to  have  clung  to  a  wreck ;  aloft  upon  the  walls  stood 
the  Madonna  and  the  child,  aiid  looked  out  over  this  desert.  In  some 
places  the  surface  of  the  water  was  like  a  moving  green  plain — a  sort 
of  duck-pool,  between  the  deep  sea  and  the  black  islands  of  soft  mud. 
The  sun  shone  upon  Venice :  all  the  bells  were  ringing ;  but  it  looked, 
nevertheless,  dead  and  solitary.  Only  one  ship  lay  in  the  docks ;  and 
not  a  single  man  could  I  see. 

*  I  stepped  down  into  the  black  gondola,  and  sailed  up  ii^to  the  dead 
street,  where  everything  was  water,  not  a  foot-breadth  upon  which  to 
walk.  Large  buildings  stood  with  open  doors,  and  with  steps  down  td 
the  water ;  the  water  ran  into  the  great  doorways,  like  a  canal ;  and  the 
palace-court  itself  seemed  only  a  four-cornered  well,  into  which  people 
could  sail,  but  scarcely  turn  the  gondola.  The  water  had  left  its  green- 
ish slime  upon  the  walls :  the  great  marble  palace  seemed  as  if  sinking 
together :  in  the  broad  windows,  rough  Ixmds  were  nailed  up  to  the 
gilded,  half-decayed  beams.  The  proud  giant^body  seemed  to  be  falling 
away  piecemeal ;  the  whole  had  an  air  of  depression  about  it.  The  ringing 
of  the  bells  ceased,  not  a  sound,  excepting  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the 
water,  was  to  be  heard,  and  I  still  saw  not  a  human  being.  The  mag- 
nificent Venice  lay  like  a  dead  swan  upon  the  waves. 

*•  We  crossed  about  into  the  other  streets.  Small  narrow  bridges  of 
masonry  lumg  over  the  canals;  and  I  now  saw  people  who  skipped  over 
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me,  in  amonfl;  the  houB^^,  and  itl  ainong:  the  walls  ^ven ;  for  I  saw  no 
other  streets  than  thoie  ii^  which  the  gondolas  glided. 

* "  But  where  do  the  people  walk  V*  inquired  I  of  toy  gondolier ;  and 
he  pointed  to  small  passages  hy  the  bridges,  between  the  lof^y  houses. 
Neighbour  could  readi  his  h^d  toneighbour  from  the  sixth  story  across 
the  street;  three  peopl^  could  hardly  pass  each  other  below,  where  not 
a  sunbeam  found  its  way.'  .Our  gondola  hod  passed  on,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death. 

' '' Is  this  Venice?— The  rich  bride  Of  the  sea'?— the  mistress  of  the 
wo^ld?V'— vol.  ii.  pp.  1?33— 235-      .      /.    /  .    /, 

We  shall  not  see  many  more  life-drawn  pictures  of  the  real 
Venice^the  Venice  of  '  Shakespeare'^,  Otway's,  Schiller's,  Rad- 
differs  art '-^iiid  Byron^s  and  Andersen's.  The  magnificent  rai}<- 
road  and  aqueduct,  carried  on  a  aeries  of  granite  arches  across  the 
Ls^une,  will  conie  intb  use  in  the  course  of  the  nbxt  few  nibhtbs, 
and  revolutionize  the  wliole  scene  as  effectually  as  Napoleon'$ 
great  military  way  did  the  passage  of  the  Simplon. 

We  cannot  allude  to  this  subject  without  indulging  ourselves 
in  a  brief  extn^^t  from  some  letters  lately  published  by  the  first  of 
our  living  poets  in  reference  to  a  proposed  railway  along  the 
pesMsefnl  shores  of  Windermever^wbere  ibe  iauooyation  would  he 
fatal  4)i>  so  many  charms  of  Nature,  aod  bring  with  it  none- of 
thOto  compensations,  ^hieh  the  warmest  lover-  of  either  iiatciral 
ncenefy  6r  hiflftorit^tl  and  poetical  associations  must  needs  admit 
into  his  con  tempi  atloils,  when  considering  either  what  has  been 
effected  as  to  the  Alpine  passes/or  what  is  all  but  accomplished 
in  the  case  of  'the. Sea  Cybele/  * 

.  Mr.  Wordawgrtlva  sketch  of  tbe  old  Simplon  is  perhaps  a  gem 
from  ifcbat,  grea;t  ppeo^.pf  ytHa^  *  The  Excursion'  itself  is  but  a 
fragment  2^^      . 

*  Will  the  reader  excuse  a  qnotation  from  a  MS.  poem  in  which  I 
attefcnpted  to  describe  the  impr^sion  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
descent  towai<ds  Italy  along  the  Simplon  before  the  new  miliury  road 
had  taken  platoe  -of  the  otd  muleteer  track  with  its  primitivis  simph^ 
cities  ? 

*  Brook  and  road 

Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  pass, 

And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  houre 

At  a  slow  step.    The  immeasurable  height 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 

And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  tiim, 

Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn, 

The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky, 

•  Letters  reprinted  firom  <  The  Momiog  Pott.'    Ktodal^  1845,  pp4  23» 
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The  rocks  that  mi^ttered  close  upon  our.  ears,      .     , 
Black  drizzlJQg  QV^^  tbat,8pake  by  the  y/^y^fiide    .    ' 
As  if  a  yoi9&,  were  fj^i^i^p^  the  sick  a\^  \  \   .  •  i 

4pd  gidfjy  p.cosppct  gt.ti^  ro^vpg  strain.     V. ,  .g  . ,     , 
The  ttnfetterec^.pli)u4s.ftpajj}gion,Q£ihe.  ^  , 

TumuU.an4pe^ca»..the  ^aVkj^e^aand  the  J^  ^  <..!., 
Were  alt  like  workings K)if  one. ^lind^  the jfeatures  '  ' 
Of  the  saine  face,  blossoms  upoii  one  treer,  , 

,    pbarac.ier».of  the  grpat  ^pqc^ypR^,         _  ^  .  '  i. 

The  types  and  syml>oIs  of  Eternity,       ,.        ] 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  exld.'  1799. 

.^ThirtjrtyediB  afterwards  J  oronqi- the  Alpsibytbft  samt  Pass.:  jaid 
what  hftd.beo«Qeiof  t%  forms^taDd^povrnto  ^trhick:!  had  beeni  indebted 
for  those  emotioBS  ?  Many  of  tbispn  rene^ued  of  opiirse  undestroyed  and 
indesjtructjij))^*  But,  tlrai^gh  the  rp^  an^  torrent^  cqntini^ed  to  run 
uarallel  to  each  other,  their  fellow^ship  was  put  an  end  to.  The  stream 
had  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  so  much  had  Art  interfereil 
with  and  taken  the  lead  of  Jfature  ;*  and  although'lhe  utility  6f  Ih^  n^w 
wor1c,as  facTfrtatiiigtUeitlt^cour&^  bf^eathationsjWas'r^adily  kcqttie&ced 
in,  and  the  winrkmtrnship,  in  iMne'plitfes,  coViid  not  bill  ejteile  admira* 
ti6n,*it  was  Impossible  to  stfpt^test^  N^re«  fdr  ^^liat^had-vmnished  forever. 
The'OTtttortcB  heretolbre  nfot  ltllfreqcmttlky'1]lk^lvid1,lon«^TOlli  siill-somc^ 
what  -perilous,  were- goui ;  tb«  siinpiB  add  rude  .brM|9&ar swept  anvay ;  and 
instead  of  travellers  pxooeedingiWth.Jeisttte  t«  observe,  and  feel,  were 
pilgrinu  of  fiashion  huxri^  aXqi^g  ip  ^ir  ctji^iag^  pq(^  a  f^w^  t|iem 
perhaps  discussing  the.meriti^  of  .V  th^,  last  new  novel,''  or  .piling  over 
their  guide-books^  or  fast  asleep.  ,  Similar  remark'^  might  Ibe  applied  to 
the  mountainous  country  or  Wales  •  but  there,  top,  tlie,  plea  of  utility, 
especially  as  expediting  the  communication  ^tweeh'England  and  Ireland, 
more  than  justifies  thf  laboiirs 'of  tHe  englh^r; '  Not  sd  would  It  be  with 
the  Lake  District.  A  railtoad  is'  already  plantted  along  the  sea  coasf, 
and  another  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  is  in  great  forwardness :  an  inters 
mediate  one  is  therefore,,  to  say  th^  l^a^t  of  it,  sHperfluous.    , 

*  How  far  I  am  fron^  undervaluing.  th&  benefit,  to  be  expected  from 
railways  in  their  legitiD»at«;  application  will  ^appear  from  the.  folWwififg 
lines  publiahed  in  183^  and.  composed  9pme[  years  eajrlie^r  ij-   . 


*  Motions  and  Means,'  on  seaj  on  land,  at  war  , , 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this    V  , 

Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss !  , 

Nor  shall  your  presence,  Jiiowsoe*^r  it  mar  ^ 
The  loveliness  of  NatilreV  prove  a, "bar    . 
To  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense  ]  , 

Of  future  good,  that  point  of  vision,  w'he^ice    . 
May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are.  '  '  _ 
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In  spite  of  all  that  Beauty  must  diso^ru 
In  your  harsli  features,  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  ofikpring  in  Man's  Art ;  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o'er  his  brother  Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered  crown 
Of  Hope,  and  welcomes  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

^  I  have  now  done  with  the  subject.  The  time  of  life  at  which  I  have 
arrived  may,  I  trust,  if  nothing  else  will«  guard  me  from  the  imputation 
of  having  written  from  any  selfish  interests,  or  from  fear  of  disturbance 
which  a  railway  might  cause  to  myself.  If  gratitude  for  what  repose 
and  quiet  in  a  district  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  not  disfigured  but 
beautified  by  human  hands,  have  done  for  me  through  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  and  hope  that  others  might  hereafter  be  benefited  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  country,  be  selfishness,  tlien^  indeed,  but  not 
otherwise,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Nor  have  I  opposed  this  under- 
taking on  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  merely^  but,  as  hath 
been  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  every  one,  however  humble  his  condition, 
who  coming  hither  shall  bring  with  him  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a  heart 
to  feel  and  worthily  enjoy.  And  as  for  holiday  pastimes,  if  a  scene  is  to 
be  chosen  suitable  to  them  for  persons  thronging  from  a  distance,  it  may 
be  found  elsewhere  at  less  cost  of  every  kind.  But,  in  fact,  we  have  too 
much  hurrying  about  in  these  islands ;  much  for  idle  pleasure,  and  more 
from  over  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  weaUh,  without  regard  to  the  good 
or  happiness  of  others. 

*  Proud  were  ye,  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of  old. 
Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war, 
Intrenched  your  brows ;  ye  gloried  in  each  scar : 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of  Gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star. 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be  sold, 
And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold ! 
Heard  yk  that  Whistle  ?     As  her  long-linked  Train 
Swept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view  ? 
Yes,  ye  were  startled  ; — and,  in  balance  true, 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain, 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  you 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain.' 
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Art.  VIII. —  Tocher's  Parliamentary  Pocltet-hooh :  containing 
correct  Lists^  and  Information  essential  to  every  one  engaged  in 
Parliamentary  Business.     London^  infra.  1845. 

'T^HE  conduct  of  the  present  parliamentary  Opposition  (to 
•■•  parliament  they  are  confined),  the  tail  of  what  was  the 
great  Whig  party,  has  been  more  than  once  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.  Their  predecessors,  widely  as  we  differed  from  them, 
we  were  always  disposed  to  treat  with  the  respect  which  their 
importance  in  the  state,  if  not  their  services  to  it,  imposed  and 
justified.  For  the  existing  race  of  soi-disant  Whig  statesmen, 
whom  their  few  supporters  out  of  doors  treat  with  little  deference, 
whom  the  rest  of  the  country  look  upon  as  a  knot  of  political 
jobbers,  it  is  difficult  even  to  affect  an  outward  show  of  observ- 
ance. But  that  they  have  sufficient  numbers  in  parliament  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  sometimes  felt,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny.  They  can  always  trouble  the  current  of  the 
national  councils  by  talkj  they  can  occasionally  appeal  to  the 
wild  passions  of  the  multitude  out  of  doors ;  they  can  take  &&- 
vantage  of  accidental  opportunities  to  embarrasi>i  the  govern- 
ment, by  siding  with  the  Radical  faction,  which  scorns  them,  and 
which,  though  little  represented  in  one  House  and  not  at  all  in  the 
other,  gives  nevertheless  the  regular  Opposition  whatever  seats  it 
possesses  for  popular  constituencies.  It  becomes  therefore  a  duty 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  such  a  party,  and  all  the  more  if  it  should 
be  found  acting  without  any  fixed  principles,  covering  over  its 
sordid  views  with  the  semblance  of  opinion,  and  shaping  its 
course,  professedly,  by  the  polarity  of  a  political  creed — really, 
by  that  convenient  needle  which,  wide  as  its  oscillations  may  be, 
always  dips  to  self 

Of  this  party's  conduct  in  various  emergencies  of  the  state  we 
have  heretofore  treated.  Many  of  its  follies  and  many  of  its 
crimes  we  have  exposed.  We  are  now  to  note  one  misdeed,  one 
line  of  conduct,  not  easy  to  classify  in  either  of  these  divisions, 
for  it  partakes  largely  of  both ;  and  we  note  this  the  rather  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  such  proceedings  to  ruin  all  public 
principle  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  political  virtue. 

An  amiable  poet  and  eminent  Whig  authority  was  wont,  when 
he  mingled  more  in  general  society,  to  lay  down  one  rule  or  test  for 
ascertaining  whether  any  man's  conversion  on  matters  of  church 
or  of  state  was  sincere  or  was  interested.  *  Mark,'  he  would  say, 
*  if  the  alleged  apostate  is  tolerant  or  is  bitter  towards  those  whose 
side  he  has  quitted.  If  he  is  angry,  be  sure  that  his  mind  is  ill 
at  ease ;  his  conscience  vexes  him,  secreting,  as  it  were,  the  gall 
which  he  distils  on  his  former  associates,  and  blackening  them  to 
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excuse  himtelf.'  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  universal 
truth  of  Ihis  maxim>  thdiigh  linl  general  •  we  jakay  admit  it  Bnt 
there  is  andtfaet  about  which  we  can  hitveno  dottbt  at  alL  Would 
jcnL  knovr  whether  any  teiii  or  siiiry  partif  «have  taken  up  certain 
ojkinionsH*-faiiveput«forwa(xd<qertfiin  priDQiples--*-from  fiiQcere  am- 
Ttcti^m,  or  only  asBumied  them  in  order  to  play  a  factiotis  game  and 
to  cdver  ovet  the  nakedness  of  their  interested  moyemeBifai  with 
the  garb  of  a  political  cveeA^^^hMxy^  weilif ;  they  rejoice  to  see 
their  adversaries  making  any  sort  or  semblance  of  approach  ,to»ajfty 
doctrine  or  line  of  pelii^  herBtofere'recoBamended  by  tbeoMelVes. 
If  they  dO)  you  'may*  thto  give  them  tfedit  far  a  real  .attach* 
ment  to  their  professed  c^^ed.  But  if  you  find  themr  ■  impaiiietit 
of  the  veiy  shadow  of  sfich  support^/ vcoced  that  their. own  views 
should  even  be  supposed  to  find  favour  from  others^  then  be 
quite  sure  thad  iheir  whole  precessions,  are  hollow>  that  they  cared 
never  a  rush  for  all  the[)r  were  .afiecting  to  hold  jmost  sacred^  that 
they  only  made)pretence  of  their  prittcipks  in  orddr  to  keep  their 
forces  togedier^*and  help  them».  possibly  .by  popular  support,  to 
ebDain  all  theyseally  cftred- about ^^a  triumph  over  their  anta- 
gonists mnd'  an  opporCuaity.  of  displacing  and..of-**TSJicceeding 
them.  We  will  not  stop  to  prove  rthe.  trotltof  a  .position  whidi 
seems  all  but  self-evident,  but  we  will  go  on  to  illustrate  its  pr«&- 
ttoal .  application* 

•  We  may  begin  «>ur  particular  instances,  i|S  we  have  our  general 
remarks,  with  one  in  which  the  gt eat  Wbi^  party  of  former  times 
behaved  Tespcctably^  as  a  c6ntra$t  to  the  pnocoedings  of  .tJbe  little 
Whigparty  in  the  present'  day.  >  .If  indeed  we  went  hBjqk  tO)the 
violent  scenes  «f  faction  afe  the  end  of  tbe  American  W9^r,  doubtless 
we  shoultl  find  fnreceflents  Cor  even  the  worst  of  the  latelran^Des* 
sions;  though  in  the  former  period  the  offences  were  thoso  of 
great  men  and  on  a  largo  scale^  and  >  now  we  have  only  to  con- 
templvte  the  petty  delinquencies  of  puny  natures.  But  we  ^ 
not  so  far  back,  and  we  prefer  an  occasion  of  which  the  history. is 
yet  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  most  readers.  We  allude  to. the 
Roman  Ca;tholic  question,  carried  with  great  jkill,  his  characteristic 
firmness,  and  his  wonted  succi^ss,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  as 
all — even  those  who  most  lamented  and  still  lament  his  oourserr- 
wese  aflsd  are  ready  to  confess. 

'  The  Whigs  had  for  many- long  years. been  the  zealous  patrons 
jof  emancipatian,*  By  degrees  their  minority  ia  .parliaffiont  bad 
been^  by  the  gradual  accession  of  several  ,of  their  opponents, 
changed  into  a  small .  majorit|y.  The  public  voice  was^  however, 
still  against  them  ;  the  aristocracy  by  a  great  majority^  the  clergy 
almost  universally,  the  law  in  g^eneral,  were  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the. penal  stalutes>  in  the  unqualified  form  which  the 
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Whig  party*  had  aheaytfpropouBibd  a&dhei  only  safe  ami  effectual 
mode  of  carryhag*  ihe'gmat  efainge  intoeRontioaJ  i .  To  thfi.auxUiary 
efforts  iii'parliaiD0iit>  of  4faose  Whig  leonlerst  who  hate  long  siace 
left' the  party,  the  aucoess  of  the  iprbpoahton  was*  uridnly  to  he 
asoribed..  No  m0n/'thartffoi»e,"bad  mOrd  rigl^tofeel  jealoiMy 
than  they  hadi  should  ^att  attempt  he  Hiade  to  exdude  theea  bom 
a  shaf e  in.  the  gratitude  ^of  iiie '  Roomn  Catholic*  .body^  when  ihe 
nwaaare  should  be  earned;  >'  ,>  .    .        . 

Now* it  is  buf  justice' to>as1c^whati  in  thtoe  dronmslances  was 
the  conduct  of  the  old  Whig  party  2  Even  the  .authority  of  th6 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sii^  Robert  Peeloould  inot  reeonciie<t» 
to  their  policy  of  1829 ;  but  wtsare  willing  to  adout that  the  Whigs 
of  that  day  were  oonsistent-^they-^t  least,  the  leddcrs-^did  not 
appear  to  grudge  their  *adv6rsarie8  the  grtat  measure. which  -ihcj 
wefe  bringing  forwaid  with  a  force  that  •  ensured  sucoess-r-HMxr 
attempt  to  embarrass  thaf  8WDC|BS***^nor  were  thq^^  as  far  as  we 
recollecti  forward  to  remiivd  them  tpfio  had  so  long  supported  it^ 
and  by  whom  it  had  been'  so  long  resisted^  They  lent  it  a  hearty 
aupport^and  Lord  Grey*;  in  giving  Vent' to  his  exultation^  eulogised 
the  ^hero  of  a  himdl^'  fields  *  by  whovait  had  :at  length  been 
aehieved. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dive  into  the  motives  of  adversaries^  but  we 
must  admit  that  their  condnet  in  this  respect  was  a  striking  Con- 
trast to  the  daily  practice  of  their  stttcessors  in  these  lata:  times> 
and  especially  since  the  Melbourne  Ministry  were  tbrowh  out  of 
place*— power,  or  any  semblance  of  power>  they  had  long,  oeased 
to  hold.  As  a  test'  of  th()  ^conduct  oC  public  men  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  political  parties  whieb  sty  deeply  nofteretft  the.oom^ 
muniiy  in 'which  they  Bt/t,  we  oannot'do  letter  th9M<  devote  a 
little  of  our  attention  to  the  illustration  of  thn  position. 

Nothing  can  be  moveT^^hement'tihan  the  outcry  now  raised  by 
the  Whigs  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade  generally,  but  more 
especially  on  free  tnlde  iln  ootti  and  other  produce  forming 
the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of  ihe  party  up6h 
this  great  question  is  most  remarkable,  and  we  think  most  dis- 
creditable. 

When  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1833  and  1884>  more  thim  once 
brought  forward  the  question  of  repealing  the  oorn-laws,  he  met 
with  no  encouragement  firom  his  friends  in  the  Government.  On 
the  30tb  April)  1883,  he  kid  AKirteen  elaborate  resolutions  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  prevented  from  then  debating  them 
by  Lord  Grey,  who  gave  ^  very  plain  indication  of  ihe  strong 
feeling  which  he  had  against  the  priwcipleB  of  the  noble  merer 
-^desiring  the  postponement  of  the  question j  Accordingly,  it 
was  postponed;  and  on  the  14th  May  the  debate  was  resumed, 
and  JLord  Ripon,  as  the  organ  of  his  colleagues,  gave  an  un- 
qualified 
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qaalified  and  ah  unoompromiBing  opposition  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
resolutions,  peremptorily  refusing  not  merely  the  repeal,  but  the 
revision  of  the  corn-laws.  In  this  course  all  the  Whigs  con- 
nected with  the  Government  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
entirely  concurred.  A  vain  attempt  was  long  afterwards  made 
to  represent  the  corn-law  as  having  been  an  open  question  under 
Lord  Grey's  administration.  The  most  unqualified  oontradic* 
tion  was  given  to  this  flimsy  misrepresentation,  both  by  Lord 
Ripon  and  others ;  so  that  the  subordinates  of  that  administra- 
tion who  are  now — heaven  save  the  mark — leading  statesmen, 
must  either  admit  that  their  opinions  in  1834  were  in  favour  of  the 
eorn-laws,  or  confess  their  not  over  scrupulous  honesty  in  then  sacri- 
ficing their  opinions  to  their  places.  As  for  Lord  John  Russell, 
he  had  unfortunately  committed  himself  by  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Huntingdonshire,  in  which  he  declared  his  darm  lest 
the  Tory  Ministers  of  1822  might  sacrifice  the  sacred  ri^ts  of 
the  landowners  to  the  unworthy  body  of  the  manufacturers.  His 
advice  to  the  farmers  is  so  cogent  in  itself  and  so  curious  as 
<k)ming  from  him — ^anything  well-reasoned  and  Conservative 
coming  from  him  t — that  we  repeat  the  eztmct  we  made  from  his 
Lordship's  Huntingdon  address  in  our  article  of  June  1841— 

*  There  is  a  party  amongst  us,  however,  distinguished  in  what  is  called 
the  science  of  political  economy,  who  wish  to  substitute  the  com  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  for  our  own.  Their  principle  is,  that  Jou  ought  always 
to  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.  They  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that 
the  nation  pays  a  tax  of  25,0Q0,000/.  yearly  to  the  growers  of  com. 
They  count  as  nothing  the  value  to  the  country  of  a  hardy  race  of  far- 
mers and  labourers.  They  care  not  for  the  difference  between  onagri- 
eukurai  and  manirfacturing  population  in  all  that  concerns  morals, 
order,  national  strength,  aad  national  tranquillity.  Wealth  is  Uie  only 
ohgect  of  tlieir  speculation  ;  nor  do  they  much  consider  the  two  or  three 
millions  rf people  who  iiwy  he  reduced  to  utter  beggary  in  tltc  course  of 
their  operations.  Tliis  they  call  diverting  capital  into  another  channel. 
Their  reasonings  lie  so  much  in  abstract  terms,  their  speculations  deal 
80  much  by  the  gross,  that  they  have  the  same  inscnsihility  about  the 
sufferings  of  a  people  that  a  general  has  respecting  the  loss  of  men 
wearied  by  his  operations. 

*  It  is  to  these  men,  I  suspect,  that  our  ministers  are  about  to  give  up 
the  question  of  trade  in  corn.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  watch 
narrowly  any  new  measure  of  legislation  respecting  coru.  Thdr  eabmei 
is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  any  wind  that  eomes  across  them^  Poli^ 
tioaleeonomy  is  now  the  fashion;  and  the  farmers  of  England  are 
likely^  if  they  do  not  keep  a  good  look-out,  to  be  the  uictima,^ 

We  cordially  say  ditto  to  Lord  John  of  Huntingdon — and  do 
not  think  that  he  ever  made  a  better  figure  than  during  that  lucid 
interval  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  a  country-gentleman. 

In  this  state  of  either  active  advocacy  or  patient  endurance  of 
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thcMie  corn-laws  continued  the  Whigs  all  through  their  administra- 
tion, never  moving  one  step  towards  the  repeal,  discouraging  all 
attempts  in  that  direction^  nay  opposing  every  motion  made  against 
those  laws  wi^  all  their  voices  from  1835>  when  Lord  Melbourne 
began  his  short  ministry — and  yet  miore  long  than  glorious — and 
while  holding  possession  of  the  Government  without  any  of  its 
powers^  through  the  influence  of  a  mere  Court  intrigue,  but  yet 
able  to  have  displayed  his  good  will  towards  the.  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  bad  he  been  so  minded.  So  minded,  however,  he  wajs 
not.  On  the  contrary,  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  the  man  insane, 
utterly  deranged  in  his  mind,  who  should  advise  the  abrogation 
of  the  laws  which  for  the  purposes  of  protection  (not  revenue) 
prevent  the  produce  of  less  taxed  countries  from  overwJvelmim  our 
heavily  burtkened  agriculture; — for  such  is,  in  one  worcf,  the 
whole  essence  of  the  case.  So  continued  the  Melbourne  Wliigs, 
the  Bussells>  the  Palinerstons,  the  Clamricardes,  the  Clarendons, 
the  Barings,  Laboucherej}/  Mac^ulays^  with  et  cetera  the  first, 
fit  ceteria  the  seconds  and  et  cetera  the  third.  Ail  were  against 
any  revision  of  these  law9>  all  let  their  notions  of  free  trade  sleep, 
lest,  by  their  awakening,  the  sweet  slumbers  of  office  should  be 
broken.  But,  alas,  the  spring  of  1841  arrived,  with  a  political 
aspect  as  cold  and  blighting  as  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
j^esent  season;  and  then,  th«  sweet  slumbers  of  ofiBce  being 
wofuUy  disturbed  aliundb,  these  high-principled  and  consistent 
Whigs  discovered,  forsooth,  that  the  state  of  things  which  had  gone 
op,  contrary  to  all  rule,  all  principle,  all  precedent,  for  some  years, 
and  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  as  well  as 
insurrection*  oould  endure  no  longer ;  it  had  reached  its  appointed 
though  inexplicably  postponed  period;  and  in  the  desperation  pf 
the  moment,  with  their  dissolution  staring  them  in  the  face,  ap- 
palled by  the  <  grim  feature*'  Uttle  prepared  to  render  an  account, 
trembling  at  their  impending  fate,  these  drowning  dwarfs  with  a 
convulsive  grasp  seized  hold  of  the  corn-law  repeal,  and  instead  of 
saving  themselves,  went  down,  with  the  ridicule  of  having  caught, 
almost  literally,  at  straws.  They  raised  for  the  first  time  the  cry 
of  cheap  bread,  and  exhibited  a  little  Peel  penny-roll  contrasted 
with  a  great  Russdl  quartern-loaf,  to  influence  and  infuriate  the 
jnob;  and  reckoning  on,  aye  and  rejoicing  in,  a  bad  harvest  wh^ph 
might  help  this  appeal  to  the  hungry  multitude,  they  proclaimed 
themselves  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  denounced  their  adver- 
saries as  those  who  would — '  for  a  class  interest  * — tax  the  food  of 
the  people.  The  history  of  faction  in  its  worst  times  presents 
nothing  to  surpass — ^perhaps  nothing  to  match  the  pro^Ugacy 
of  this  movement — ^this  \o^,  yet  penlous  trick.  ]But  it  -would 
have  been  uftdiess  without  ivnoth^  misdeed  almost  9^  unprece- 
dented. 
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dented'.  '  Th^y  didaolvcd  'tire  Pariiaineiit  with  to  obtoluttfly  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  g^nerftl  e)eeti(ni  mtst  at  once  btuig*in 
their  adversaties  with  a*  lai^ge  ikidjoriiy-;  and  dtSBolred  it  for  the 
openly  avowed  ptii^ose  <d  obtaiiling  some  deaen  or  dozen  aild  a 
half  of  seats' by  the  influence  6i  office,  Which,  had  the  Comemt- 
tftes '  dissolved,  mtist  have  been  lost ;  theirefore  they  ifaade  the 
Queen  dissolve  in  order  that  her  newMinisterB  might  meet  with 
every  possible  embarrassiment  in  carrying  on  her  Government, 
and  that  they;  rls  adversaries/ might  have  the  hlore  force  to  thwart 
and  to  oppose  her  Service.  We  exposed  all  these  frandolent  stra*^ 
tagems  at  the  time*— (See  Quart'  Rer.^  vol.  Isviii.  p.  503>  &c.) 
We  now  only  refer  to  them  m  vA  appropriate  prologue  to  tbe^  part 
ihe  Whigs  have  been  Tplaying -ever  since. '  • 

Their  line  was  then  takien';  they  became  advocate*  of  Corn- 
law  Repeal;  Free  Trad^'  Was  once  more  their  rallying  <rj. 
Their  principles  were  those  of 'unlimited  or*  sdmost  unJimiled 
freedom  of  importation,  and  ali  contributions  to  this  patriotic 
fund  were  to  be  thankfully  received.  They  avowed  tlna  on 
(piitting  office;  and  expressing  a- Atoe  thstthe  new  GrowmmeBt 
would  lean  towards  the  n6w  stvongiy^deGlaied  Whig  principles 
of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  they  towed  that  nodkii^- would 
give  them  more  pure  delight,  more  heartfelt'  joy,' than  to  see  any, 
e%'en  the  least  of  these  nbw  favourite  opinions,  oountenancied  byihe 
policy  of  their  suecess<k9. 

'  Tt  must,  howevcfr,  be  confessed  that  their  features  did  not-  ex- 
hibit the  promised  aspect  when  in  the^neict  Session  of  Pocrliaaaient 
'some  measures  were  irttroduced,  hvhich^  in  a  kind  of  svlky  bewil- 
derment, the^  seemed  half  anaiousand  half  ashamed- iMy  claim  as 
their  own.  This*  Journal^  at  the  time,  utterly  refuted  these  Whig 
pretendes/amd  defended  the-Ooveraimenl  measures,  on  die  ground 
of  their  beibg  in  fttct  cokisistent  withstand* conducive  to,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fftir  and  rationil'  protection  for  domestic  interests. 
We  then  beUeved>  tfndwe  are' now  convinced,  that  the  new  scale 
of  duties  was  much  more  protective  than  the  jformer — which  was 
liable  to  all  kinds'of  evasion  and  jobbing,«^aml  of  this  we.  hfl(\'e 
the  most  indisputable  practical  eviidenoe— *fer  the  great  autumnal 
supply  of  foreign  com^fif  which  a  large  proportion  used  to  find 
its  way  in  at  almost  nominal  duties,  sometimes  of  only  1^.  per 
<^[tiarter;  has,  Under  the  newsiAle, paid  not,  we  beiieve,  less  than 
\bs.,  vSdA  frequently  as  much  k%  ^«/  We  find  in  the.  public 
accounts  that,  in  the  second  week  of  September,  1841)  ihere  was 
a  iKrtal  impoltatioti'  of  1^796,760  qusvtersof  foreign  and  ooionial 
corn,  which  paid  Sr  duty  d  only  97>8452i  (about  U.^per  quarter) ; 
while,  in  the  corresponding  week  of  lft43>  there  came  in  568i^927 
^arteni>  at  a  dufty  of  <400,0d2/.  {^n.«-«  more  ibvxk  tixfold  prapoftion 
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of  prdtectkm'on  ther  grealast'iBlport  «f  tbe  jfear  ;-r-ajndb  still  more 
reiDarkiblei  we*  findMthat  tb6)  totnL  i»pon  fA^Xh/^^year  1844-^-^ 
li88 1,875  qnarters  (Jkss •  by  400,000 quadcTi?  ibAn  owweekoi 
lMl)-*-*pai<l  an  avbrage  of- 19^  sfaiUiii^  I.  .  Here;  tton,  is  solid, 
steady  pfoteotion;  dnd  17^^  or  18^^  per  ^quavter  caiae  into  the 
public  Treasttry,  instead  of- bbiog  -divided  betwe^oi  jobbers  a^d 
speculators  at  home  and  faA)road. '    '        '     •   . 

'  fini  to  out  present  aif^ument  it  is  of  no  coi^equevbce  whether 
thoitieasures  of  1842  did  or  not 'deseove  thd  support  of  people 
holding  our  own— ^ai  We  sometiityes  hear^  Ihem  called — old- 
fasMoned  opinions' ;  we  ar^  now  KH;ily  l<>oking  at  the  conduct  of 
ther  Whigs,  who  had'  called 'Oiut  for^ueasufesin  th^  liberal  direc- 
tion— ^who  had  pretended  to  bo  the  campions  on  principle,  of 
Uberttl  'poiioy^^Who  had  described  the  raptures  into  which  any 
approadi  towards  theior  vriews  would  strlufhtway't^row.  them:  upd 
casting  our  eyes  back  at*  th6  actual  eshibttioa  oJf  their  feelicHgfr, 
we' must  admit  that*  ttieir  asp^ot  On  what -they  with  one  voice 
described  as  an  apprdximatiofi .  made  to-  fibesb  prinoiples  by  their 
advmssnes;  now  become  their  successors,  xikay  pOlsibly  have 
been  intended  by  its<  cdnvulsioas- to/ betoken. 'pleasure^  but  gave 
the  ignorani  •  observeto  rather  the  ^  infipreteioii  that  it  was  writhing 
iwder  the  agony  of*  psiiii^-f^as  if)  instead  of  igood.  ,^bolesome  wheats 
tbeyibadgot  8  mouthful  of  the  jSisi'iitmiiffAeW^' 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  pkuner  than  their  delight 
ai  sceing'the  muDisters  dmbatrassed  iby  iMioh  of  their  Conservative 
«uppoirl^#s'as  were^  offended  at  any -alleged  concessions  to  what 
they  called- theil'o^n  policy^  /The  jdy  which  had  been  promised 
to^  inigbteh  the  Whig  countenaneeiOft  any  gUmpse  of  a^^paeh 
tdif'iirds  Wbiggisb  measures>  wias  gloomily  exitressi^d,  and  shed  but 
a  lurid  li^t  overthe>  sour  Isaturos  of  'men  'pinilig  iaihe  chilly 
atmosphere  of  place)  ess '  patriotism/  But  it  burst^  forth  most 
-radiant,  it  glowed  and  even  burnt  fiercely,  when  there  were  seen 
any  opponents  to  the  new  measures  amon^  the  ministerial  ranks. 
There  was  then  no  ambigvous  aspect-^^^no  V^miles  like^aggers/ 
You  plainly  saw  the  sincority  ef  joy^  Those  fwh0  were^  present 
in  the  House  of  Lords  repres tot  the  ;ecstasies^  of  the  worthy 
Whigs  aa  quite<(ottoh(ing«'Wheiif  the  Duke. of  Buckingham  gave 
a  didsentrN.-tbougift  measured;  moderatei.and  not  unCnendly-*«to 
'  the  sUcEng  scale  and  tariff  of  bis.  official  iridnds.  B  ut*  this  exulta- 
tion scorned  all  bounds  when  Lotd*  Stanhope  «nd  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  more  fiefoely  assailed  the  Humstevs.  In  the  other 
.  Mouse,  appeals  were  «ctuaUy  imsde  by  the  Whigs  to  the  Conser- 
vulnvts^  to  jsteji  forth  and  'Oppose  i  the  minisler  who--- said  these 
hOHtest,  zealous  Whigs^^-^iir^ 'abandoning  >thei  Conservative  faitb — 
mdcipotlj  ( jnrp^ii^itt  J}  ai  •convert  :1a  oDUiDdoxr  Whiggism» .  Lord 
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Palmerston  (16th  February,  1842)  taunted  the  GoTerament  with 
the  ^  expressive,  be  would  call  it  the  eloquent  silence  of  their  mp^ 
porters'  To  these  agricultural  supporters  he  evidently  addressed 
his  remarks  when  he  described  the  ministers  as  ^having  now 
broken  ground,  and  set  out  to  came  over?  Mr.  Baring  (the  Whig 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  Sir  R.  Peel  and  H.  B.  have 
embalmed  to  deathless  renown  as  sitting  on  an  empty  coffer  by 
the  pool  of  despair  angling  for  a  budget) — Mr.  Baringi  with  less 
candour  than  became  his  general  character,  seemed  only  anxious 
to  see  them  opposed,  for  he  '  challenged  the  agricultural  mem- 
bers to  come  forward  and  redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  on 
the  hustings ;' — that  is  he  defied  them  (indeed  he  used  the  yiat'^ 
word)  to  come  forth  and  oppose  the  minister  to  whom  he  waa 
expressing  in  words  his  thanks  for  the  new  measurea.  Nay,  when 
Mr.  Christopher,  an  influential  country  gentleman  and  a  steady 
Tory,  moved  to  [raise  the  importation  duty  from  20«.  to  25«.  pay- 
able on  wheat  falling  below  51tf.  the  quarter,  both  Lord  Palmer- 
fiton  and  Mr.  Baring  voted  against  the  20^.  duty  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  for  the  25«.  duty  of  Mr.  Christopher — just  as  we  might . 
have  done. 

It  was  observed  throughout  all  these  debates,  that  the  chief 
rage  of  the  Whigs  wa«  directed — ^not  fko  much  against  the  minia- 
ters — these,  indeed,  they  could  not  easily  forgive  for  anything  that 
could  be  taken  or  mistaJcen  for  an  approach  to  their  own  policy  \ 
but — chiefly  against  the  hapless  agriculturalist,  not  because  he 
opposed  the  ministerial  scheme,  clinging  fast  by  the  Corn  Lawa, 
the  subject  of  their  ceaseless  attadk,  their  loud  and  vehement 
mouth-enmity — but  exactly  because  be  did  not  oppose  the 
minister,  and  did  not  sufficiently  defend  the  least  outwork,  real 
or  supposed,  of  those  Corn  Laws  wliich  they,  the  Whiga,  af- 
fected to  assail  as  one  vast  mass  of  iniquity.  They  never  oould 
forgive  the  country  gentleman  for  not  rebelling  tods  viritme 
against  his  old  allies  in  office.  They  had  hoped  to  see  all  who 
dyreaded  a  relaxation  of  the  mercantile  code,  rally  in  fierce  hos- 
tility to  the  minister  as  soon  as  the  small  but  nacesaary,  and 
really  protective  change  of  the  sliding  scale  was  announced. 
Bitter  was  their  disappointment  when  they  found  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  '  Farmer's  Friend,'  as  he  is  justly  called, 
dissent  from  the  measure  without  breaking  with  the  Govern- 
ment. But  when  tliey  saw  the  Tariff  brought  forward  and 
could  hear  not  a  cry  raised  against  it — ^when  there  seemed  no 
prospect  of  a  large  secession  from  the  ministerial  ranks, — ^when 
the  agricultural  interest  did  not  respond  to  the  Whig  interest,  by 
declaring  op^i  war  against  the  Conservative  Cabinet  that  had  dared 
to  do  something  asserted  by  the  Whigs  to  be  in  the  right  directioB — 
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then  the  WUgs  were  truly  in  despair ;  for  all  that  was  left  them  was 
Hie  dulh  cold,  thankless^  and  as  we  have  said — we  may  be  allowed 
to  repeat  what  diey  never  cease  to  feel — placelegs  task  of  support- 
ing what  they  had  claimed  as  their  principles,  swelling  the  minis- 
tenal  majority — and  thus  leaving  themselves  more  remote  than  ever 
from  the  chance  of  ever  again  misgoverning  the  country. 

This  is  a  hasty  glance  at  their  proceedings  in  the  Lower 
House ;  but  among  the  Whig  Peers  it  was  the  same  thing,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  One  might 
have  expected  something  like  satisfaction  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
so  nearly  connected  with  a  gentleman  who  has  earned  from  the 
hi^less,  and  when  he  rises,  hopeless  Plouse  of  Commons,  the 
more  just  than  complimentary  cognomen  of  the  Corn  Law  Bore ; 
but  we  find  Ijyrd  Clarendon  (19th  April,  1842),  blandly  in  tone, 
but  with  more  of  bitterness  than  of  accuracy,  taunting  the  Mi- 
oisFters  with  '  abandoning  aU  their  positions,'— describing  all  their 
speeches  as  now  composed  of  concessions — but  concessions  to  whom 
—to  the  ultra-protection-men  ?  No  such  thing ;  but  to  himself. 
Lord  Clarendim,  and  the  Free  Traders — and  with  most  courteous 
irony  felicitating  his  adversaries  in  having  now  discovered  ^at 
the  (M  protection  system  was  excessive.  Then  he,  too,  like  his 
friends,  colleagues,  and  relations  in  the  Lower  House,  makes  his 
appeal  to  the  agricultural  interest  and  tries  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  country  gentlemen — asking  them  how  they  can  think  them- 
selves secure  for  five,  or  four,  aye  or  even  three  years  with  such 
a  Government, — and  demanding  if  they  can  now  doubt  that  the 
whole  protective  system  had  received  its  death-blow.  The  Bill, 
he  told  them, '  contained  no  principle  of  finality ;  it  had  germs  of 
further  improvement.'  In  short,  he  endeavoured  to  alarm  his 
auditory  by  prophecies  of  what  he  affected  to  desire. 

So  too  a  more  active,  and  less  diplomatic  agitator  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  took  the  fijeld,  much  in  the 
candid  spirit  of  public  principle  and  entire  disregard  of  selfish 
interest,  which  might  have  graced  the  member  of  a  parliament 
which  a  good  historian,  albeit  a  poet,  described  as — 
*  Half  a  bow-shot  from  the  College, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge.' 
Lord  Stanhope  had  made  an  attack,  extremely  unmeasured,  though 
with  hereditary  talent,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  honesty,  upon  tbe 
Government  for  their  new  Com  Law  Scale  and  their  Tariff,  and 
had  concluded  with  moving  an  amendment.     The  Irish  Marquis, 
not  deterred  by  finding  himself  associated  with  the   Dukes  of 
Buckingham  and  Cleveland,   Lords  Winchelsea  and  Beaumont, 
the  extreme  protection  party — the  Irish  Marquis,  being  a  zealot 
of  free  trade,  gives  this  motion  his  support — his  adopted  leader. 

Lord 
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Lord  Stanhopfe,  ImYh'ig  av<)h;l'<-*  Md^^sh  fcy'e«rfi7ing 
ment  on  this  Mtoey'Bill,  to  «hm\v  it^nt',  iifid<*ha'riiig'  alnri^uhced 
his  intention  '^en*  llie'Taftfiff  ditftef  trpj  df  ttJovfei^'  iKt  -^ntiAs'ttrtd 
i!t(y$olute  r^^ction.  '  Oti  Ae'Sliidklg' Scale  heihored't^  i^(G«6ire  A<^ 
old  rates  on  the  important  articles  of  barley  and  oats.  Of  th^  AV^ 
irho  voted  mth  hitin>  iv^  contelijkli^ >^th^  Mttt^^ttK -tntviit'baTe't^en 
otieM>ut  onr  re^sotf  h  poisibli^'kn*  hisilffieielM  ^nt-Mot  lire  only 
know  that  he  spoke  for  him.  Afterwards  (5th  July/i842)^wbeit 
Lord  Seatihope  Cfifrried  his  tiifdat  iAt(y^xecttlion/and^Mor^$|i«ifnly 
thah  before  Attacked' *the  Trii4ff,  4he  Martjteib  (*  Fiffet  flower  of' life 
earth,  and  firart  gem  of  the  s«Ja'')i  Who  had/' say  ^he  'bystanderM,- 
mightily  enjoyed  th^  holiest' tthd'hMti^s{>eaktng'Eatrs  <Miack'<M 
the  «  Free  trade  measufresr  ^  the  riiittiiaftAf 5'*  ex^r^sMfi  'cbneeAi  M 
being  under  the  necessity  of  diffethigM^ith  h4m.""He'Ai^ti-earpclA 
at  the  whol^  Tariff,  but  declared -that  it  ^as  a  eiMfioessio^-MMl 
assefrted  that  the  OotH>nnient  tvad  c(mie  ii*G«nd  >to  '«he"W'ki)|| 
doctrines.  He  give  the  whole  cr6^  to*<he  OppOftiliott^/ and 
complabently  reverted  \^  the'titne  t^hto  irbeVAl  meiuures  trdM 
prt)posed  by  the  Whigs  totfd  re«isfted  by*  the  Confe^er^«ktil^."i  N«t 
condescenditig,  in  the  fervotir  6f  Iri^  \^^^,  t6'di»tkigtil«h1bieC#eeki 
a'  change  proposed'Witfa  a  ti<eW  «f^  deftti«oy,  Md  'a^'Ch^ilge  intMdeA 
and  calculated  to  confhrm  atid  conidolidate'-^he  aAoptbiS  «he> WM^ 
cryth^t  the  TWies  hwduntrred-'WhSgs^ttid /or'^fetVite  Irifihr 
Whig dettounced  the  Tb4*ies1  '     '    '  '  "-    '^'    * 

'  There  is  another  'device  invariably  pWictiieil'fcy  the'if^aifty  Whidtfe^ 
conduct  we  are  endeavouring  to  describe,*  ^tidrwhidh  fa  bf  tt'piee^ 
wfth  the  rest — ^it  isindc^  one«>f  tlie  MeMM'thfey'ieteeito'ii'tfltoie 
thejealoniy  of  the  agrJetrlttirbl  iflt^efet,-t>-ahd'geaei-a*lyof>thetei. 
[potable  body  whoate  isense  <jf  danger 'to  the  established  iniitiftttL^ 
tions  of  the  country  ^iMt  iinfrM|uei)tly  \^^i  them-^n' errei^i'tts*  tr^ 
should  say  on  the  safe  ^4idte-i^Mx>  be^ahrufied  ivhere;  after  '*ll' 
there  may  be  really  no  Mcarnse'  foi" 'apprehension.  The  Wfaigj 
af&fct  to  cry  up  measures  in  thcmseltes  ordinary  cftMmgh'rt^ 
sometimes  of  little  general  import^  as  novelties,  as  i'nfnotai^Miib,'«itf 
great  concessions^  as  large  steps  towardii  that  reforming  and^uh^ 
settling  policy  in  whidi"  they  deKght,  but  never  delight  so  niwrili 
as  when  they,  the  Whigs;  are  otit  of  phice  ithd  ksan  mak^'  a^  a' 
small  cost,  and  with  no  responsibility;  theii-  ittfla»imatol^y  ap]^e(ilh 
to  the  mob.  To  thi^  they  generally  add  a -pt-ediction=' that  nibre 
will  come  anon,  and  they  endeiavour  to  frighten  the  Coni9ervaltve 
party  with  visionsf  of  ftirther  innovations  as  obtiooiily  to'be'ei^ 
pected  from  a  pseudo-  Confeervative  Government.  The  settling  thfe 
smallest  account — the  payijig  the  justest  debt — ^isxepreifentedwas  an 
engagement  to  concede  future  and  unlimited  claims ;  and.  tbej 
attempt  to  terrify  us  poor  Tories  with  the  assertion  that  whatever 
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is  done  is  only  an  instabnent.  Now  we  confess  that  in  these  tactics 
th«  Wbigs  have  bad  Akei};.,ii^iMi  wM^fiea^ — tJ^M  is,  thejr  have  don? 
the.vary  reverse  4>f;.>yliat-  ih^j.intewd^..  ^We,  a^d  we  suppose 
most  Conserv^ativaSj,  Wo  never,  ielt^  tbaV  ire.ifer?  Wer  than  when 
the  WJb«gA  are  so  kind  0%  to.  i^U.us.  tihatr  we  are  in  imminent 
dan^Der.  i   <       ^'  .    •  .       .  -     •- 

We.haverb«9n  hAiberto  bpking  l^ck  to  l.$4.1  and  1842;  but 
the  year  now  roUivg  oYi^r'-Qni^.ihQadi^is  not  without  its  glories  ia 
tbe  like.  kind.  ^     .    ,      ' 

.  The  Lord  Cbanfi^l^pr^n-obse^ing.  tbe  inconsistency  and  anomaly 
of  onr  law  by  which  Jews,  are  ei:claded  from  .holding  any  office 
in  a  cwporote  ^<noiv while  they  may.  be  justices,. and  sherifTs,  and 
lieuteiWMU  of  4K^nti$^M  ^sdud^d  by  the  mierq  words  of  the  recently 
enacted.. declaxalion  ^  On  th^  true  faitb  of  a  Christian' — brings 
la  a  Bill. to-. repeal  tboH)^ worlds  in  the.  case  of  persons  of  the 
Jowisb  pesauasion.  -  According  toithe  Whig  creedj  of  course,  any 
]jee^ble  secognitiw  ef  ^he  .claiii*  of  J)uman  beings  to  equality  of 
eii^il  rights  irrespectivie  of  vebg^ous  tenets,  must  be  a  laudable  step. 
OX.  ,the .  measure  iwnediately  in  question^  and  limited  as  it  is  to  a 
ease  newly  4^real«d,)no  Tory.  even.  nj^m»  to.  .disapprove.  Ai\ 
are  ioolined  to  concur  in  .so  reasonable  -a  .measure,  and  to  admit 
the. wise. and  temper^^  manner  m  which  it  li^d  been  introduced. 
All,/er,  nearly  I  SiU;  ii^deedi  express  their  epinioi^  that-^notwith«- 
stwding  the  vast  ch|aiget^;has  been  brpi^ght  afaput  in  respect 
to  the  general  relations  of  Church,  aijid.  State^^the  power  of 
U^lation  ought, oAQt.tp  be*  openeA  to  Xhe  .members  of.  a  class 
whQ  ,Ar«  not  merely  a.religiAus.  ^^>  but  who  regard  ,then)Ael,ves 
aiif,an.indepepdenl  and-.ublqmtonS(;/7^<ya/e-TT-but  to  this  proposed 
measu|e.even  tbe,iBflishop  of .  |L9ii|dqi^:macle.no  longer  any  objec- 
tiiin^  itbougliubaih^  opposed  it.^  f^w  years  ago.  AH  was  passing 
hArinomousiy^r---LQr4s-  l^sinedp^ne  and  Brpugb^un  had  .given  the 
ministerial  Bill  theic  sMppc^t^.oontfnending  both  the  measure  of  the 
{^prd  Chf^neelloff,  a^d hU. manner  oX proposing  it.  This,  however^ 
aatjUfiedju^tthe  la$t:.coron'ejUed  addition  to. the  Whig aristocraqy, 
ti^ehoid  C^tm}>bell!^,^h^,h$ivjng  been  Clptancellor  in  Ireland  for  ^ 
week  or  tw^  be^H^een-  the  sente^qe  a^d,  the  e^cecution  of  the 
M/?lbourne  Government^  pn  ihat  ,a^c<?ount  makes  it  a  rule,  Admit* 
t^ng  of  np  exception?  to^  spjeak  upon.. every  one  question  of  every 
Qi\e. If ipd, which  pom^s  l^efore  the  Hoi|sei.nto.  which  he  haji  been*- 
with  a  douiblo  peerage— j:jiYcA^*  The  Cpmmons  never  would 
hea^  hixni  but  the  even  more  patient.and  Ipnig-suiTering  nature 
of  the .LgordeJs.said . to. Jbe., mightily  tried  by  this  perpetual  Peer. 
Accoridingly.  op  this  ^^^cpa^ion.  he  spoke,  as  ufualt  and  be  spoke 

"•  Swfof  th«  an^iU^  of  tbif  ^xfhidirdlsai^  tr«MactSbn  tht  Qusrtt^rlv  Review^,  vol. 
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the  true  language  of  all  his  school  of  Whigs.  He  lavishly 
praised  the  Bill;  and  he  foretold  that  next  session  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  would  come  down 
with  another  and  a  larger  measure  for  admitting  the  Jews  into 
Parliament;  and  he  then  parodied  the  speech  which  the  Chan- 
cellor had  that  night  delivered,  describing  as  how  he  next  jear 
would  find  out  so  and  so — would  saj  so  and  so — ^would  propound 
so  and  so — for  the  larger  and  objectionable  measure— being  just 
exactly  what  he  had  said  in  bringing  forward  the  smaller  and 
unexceptionable  one.  Whereupon  Lord  Colchester,  an  honest 
tar,  who  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  sail  under  false  colours^  ob- 
served that  the  speech  just  delivered  almost  made  him  oppose 
the  Bill — Lord  Redesdale,  with  his  quiet  good  sense,  expressed 
nearly  the  same  inclination — ^and  the  Bishop  of  London,  reluc- 
tantly avowing  renewed  alarm,  withdrew  his  so  recently  intimated 
acquiescence. 

Unhappily  Lord  Campbell  had  observed,  alluding  to  what  he 
aflFected  to  call  the  fair  hostility  of  the  Bishop,  that  there  were 
two  ways  of  opposing,  one  open^  manly,  honest — the  other  cir- 
cuitous, covert,  and  underhand.  This  led  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  remark  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  not  only  described 
two  several  kinds  of  hostility,  but  also  illustrated  his  description 
by  an  example — having  just  given  such  a  circuitous,  underhand^ 
covert  opposition  as  had  well  nigh  thrown  out  the  measure  which 
he  pretended  to  approve  and  support.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  reply  made  to  a  remark  which,  however  home  it  went, 
was  wholly  incapable  of  being  met  or  parried. 

But  while  yet  we  write,  there  come  upon  us  thick,  threefold 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  factious  proceedings  of  this  party, 
and  their  utter  carelessness  at  heart  about  the  principles  which  in 
their  mouths  they  so  loudly  support.  A  motion  is  made  by  one 
of  the  agricultural  body  which  Sir  James  Graham  opposes,  because, 
though  the  point  is  small  and  in  itself  nothing,  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  Another  of  the 
landed  interest  expresses,  however,  that  much  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Baronet's  speech  had  afforded  consolation  to  the  body 
whom  he  represents.  This  is  more  than  Whig  patience  can  en- 
dure. So  up  gets  Lord  J.  Russell,  their  leader,  and  asks, 
'  What  was  there  to  console  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary's  speech  ?  {Cheers  from  the  Opposition,^ 
Did  he  support  protection  to  that  interest  ?  Did  he  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  or  Canada  corn?  {Cheers  from  the 
Opposition.)  Nothing  of  the  kind.  {More  cheers,)*  And  then 
his  Lordship  went  on  to  show  that  Sir  James  Graham*s  mode  of 
protecting  agriculture  was  only  increasing  the  incomes  of  the 
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manufactQrer^  the  trader^  and  the  consumer^  and  that  he  (Sif 
James  Graham)  was  no  friend  of  protection,  but  directly  the 
reverse.  Now,  if  this  were  true,  Lord  John  Russell  ought — 
according  to  the  principles  he  now  professes,  instead  of  censuring 
and  taunting  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary — ^to  have  zealously 
supported  and  honestly  applauded  him.  But  consistency  or  even 
fair  dealing  is  not,  we  fear,  to  be  expected  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  these  subjects.  As,  for  instance,  he,  on  this  occasion,  went 
on  to  read  a  passage  from  Lord  Ashburton's  speech  thirty  years 
ago  against  protection.  This  really,  coming  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  is  a  little  ^  too  bad'  Had  the  noble  Lord  forgotten  Yai 
own  letter  (which  we  have  just  re- quoted)  to  the  Huntingdon 
electors  not  thirty,  but  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  he  bids  them 
distrust  a  Government — the  Tories — who  are  disposed  to  favour 
the  Manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  Land  ? 

We  will  not  sully  our  pages  with  any  notice  of  the  rancorous 
apostacy  which  endeavours  to  find  shelter  amongst  the  Whigs 
from  the  contemptuous  repudiation  of  the  Tories.  We  only  bring 
ourselves  to  allude  to  it,  because  we  have  been  told  that  some  of 
the  Whigs  appeared  to  relish  this  garbage.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  a  powerful,  though  too  disgusting  an  illustration  of  the  rest  of 
our  argument ;  but  ill  as  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  the  Whigs, 
we  hesitate  to  suspect  them  of  such  degrading  political  affinities. 
They  have  already  sins  enough  of  their  own  to  answer  for ;  and 
we,  therefore,  recur  simply  to  the  general  position  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  to  which  our  illustrations  have  been  applied,  by 
asking  of  the  candid  observer  to  apply  the  test  of  honest  purpose 
and  sincere  opinion  given  in  the  outset  of  this  article ;  begging 
him  to  say  under  which  of  the  two  descriptions  the  Whigs  of  the 
present  day  fall — whether  he  can  '  give  them  credit  for  a  real 
attachment  to  their  avowed  doctrines' — or  whether  he  is  not 
driven  to  conclude  that  '  their  professions  are  hollow,  that  they 
only  make  pretence  of  holding  as  sacred  opinions  about  which 
they  care  not  a  rush,  but  which  they  outwardly  profess  in  order 
to  obtain  an  advantage  over  their  adversaries,  and  gain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displacing  and  of — succeedmg  them.'  The  poet  has 
painted  this  party's  wild  caprice  and  fickleness — 

'  Quod  petiit  spcrait ;  repetit  quod  nuper  amisit ; 
iEstuat  et  vitse  disconvenit  ordiue  toto  ; 
Diruit,  Rdificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotuodis.' 

Or,  to  take  an  amplified  translation  from  the  speech  of  one  who 
must  well  have  known  them, — '  Spurning,*  said  Lord  Brougham, 
14th  March,  1843,  'Spuming  thus  the  objects  of  which  they  had 
formerly  been  enamoured — longing  for  the  very  things  they  had 
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cast  away — boiling  over  with  impatience  at  seeing  tbeir  own 
opinions  adc^pted,  their  own  principles  worked  out,  their  own 
measures  executed — changing  all  tlu'ongh  very  caprice — pulling 
down  because  others  had  built  up — ^building  up  because  they 
had  pulled  down — making  their  whole  lives  one  scene  of  inoon- 
sistency,  self-repugnance,  contrariety^  and  contradiction  to  the 
course  of  all  ordinary  conduct  and  all  the  received  order  of  life — 
but  most  of  all  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  themselves.' 

With  this  description  of  those  statesmen^  by  one  who  had  full 
experience  of  them,  and  has  now  for  some  years  been  only  an 
observer  of  their  course,  we  do  not  interfere ;  and  to  it  we  have 
nothing  to  add— but  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  indefatigable 
zeal  ami  activity  with  which  Lord  Brougham  resists  and  exposes 
this  ' progeniem  vitiosiorem'  of  Whiggery — ^together  with  our 
thorough  conviction  that  their  tactics,  tricks,  and  deceptions  are 
understood  and  appreciated  rightly  by  all  those  classes  of  the 
community  on  whom  the  safety  of  any  Conservative  Government 
must  always  depend.  That  great  and  intelligent  Landed  Interest 
— out  of  which  all  the  prosperity  and  all  the  glory  of  England 
have  grown,  as  the  oak  does  from  its  native  soil — is  not  to  be 
deceived  and  swerved  from  their  interest,  their  principles,  and 
their  safety,  by  such  juggling  as  we  have  exposed,  nor  prepared 
to  make  an  irreparaUe  breach  in  the  walls  of  our  citadel —    ' 

*  Talibus  insidiis,  perjurique  arte  Sinonis  \ ' 


Art.  IX. —  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  or,  Bomance  and 
Realities  of  Eastern  Travel,  By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  Lon- 
don.   2  vols.  12mo.     1846. 

'^7'HEN  the  Persian  ambassador  in  London  saw  Storr  and 
^  '  Mortimer^s  shop,  encumbered  wiih  its  piles  of  jewellery, 
and  gold  and  silver,  he  declared  at  once  and  decisively  that  the 
King  of  England  was  a  mere  nominal  sovereign — a  phantom — 
an  empty  pageant ;  for,  said  he,  ^  if  your  Shah  had  in  him  a  ves- 
tige of  royal  power,  would  he  not  naturally  seize  the  immense 
treasures  so  coolly  displayed  before  him  in  open  day  by  these  two 
insolent  merchants  ? '  And  now  it  would  seem  that  if  England, 
on  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  should  be  so  inert,  or  so  squeamish, 
as  not  to  seize  and  occupy  the  famous  land  of  Egypt,  her  virtuous 
abstinence  will  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Warburton  very  much  in  the 
same  light  as  that  in  which  the  Persian  ambassador  regarded  King 
George  for  sparing  the  silversmiths'  shop.  We  shall  presently 
endeavour  towards  showing  that  our  national  honesty,  in  leaving 
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tUe  potsesslonof  Egjpi  teita  misbelLsving  owners^  nay  |>osBibty  be 
justified  evm>  upon  the  hnmble  and  popi:£ur  ground  of  expediency : 
but  first  wemustspeakof  Mr.  Warburton's  book.  •  It  is  an  account 
of  a  tour  in  the  Levant,  including  Egypt^  Palestine,  Syiia,  fDoa** 
stantinople,  and  Gureecei  >  The  author  frankly  calls  his  work  the 
'  Romance  and  Realities  of  Easteni  Travel ;'  and>  to  say  the  tratli, 
the  Romance  is  so  well  ifaaginedi  and  the  Reality  so  wall  told, 
that  we  can  hardly  affeol  to  dktingaish  the  one  fronir  the  other. 
The  book  is  vastly  superior  4o  the  common  run  of  nanrative^  and 
is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  the  play 
of  fanc^  with  which  its  descriptioiis  are  enUveaed.  The  wsking 
is  of  a  kind  that  •  indicates < abilities  likely  to. command  ^snccess 
in  the  higher  departmeata  of  litieratore.  Almost  every,  page 
teems  with  good  feeling;  and  "although  that  'catholic-hearted^ 
ness'  for  wbidi  the  author  takes  credit  permits  him  to  view 
Mahometan  doctrines  and  usages  with  a  little  loo  mnch  of  iadtf- 
ferentism,  yet,  arriring  van  Palestine*  he  willingly  becomes  'the 
good  pilgrim,  and  at  once  gives  in  his  adherenceto.tbe  *  religicm 
of  the  place'  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  piouS»  though  miuch  hnrried« 
Christian^  '  The  bocdc,  independently  of  its  value  'as  an  original 
narratively  comprisea  much  useful  and  interesting  infonnationi 
derived  from  the  labours  of  others, and  ooUated  in  ajsanner  the 
very  reverse  of  pedantic.  Amongst  these  materialab  and  strongly 
contrar^ed  with  the  graver  and  more  learned  portion  of  them,  is  a 
clever  and  charmingly  madcap  letter  from  Mr.  Walpole :  it  is 
just  what  a  midshipman's  writing  should  be. 

Mr.  Warburton's  riewfli  upon  various  subjects  are  thrown  out 
somewhat  lightly ;  but  in  thpse  portions  of  his  book  we  do  not 
read  him  as  if  he  were  solemnly  conducting  a  discussion  with  a 
view  of  persuading  his  readers :  it  strikes  us  rather  that  he  uses 
the  seeming  argnment  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  lively  and  sparkli^gf 
composition.  Amongst  the  views  thus  hazarded  is  the  one  to 
which  we  have  referml  respecting  the  occupation  of  Egypt : — 

*  Is  the  Porte,*  asks  cur  author,  '  onoe  more  to  extend  its  hateful 
authority  over  this  unhappy  country,  with  all  the  withering  influence 
which  it  never  ceases  to  exercise  ?  Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province  which  became  a  king- 
dom through  their  imbecility,  in  order  that  they  may  interrupt  our  com- 
merce here,  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  arrest  the  building  of  our 
church  at  Jerusalem  ? 

*  Heaven  forbid  I  When  the  old  man  who  has  bravely  won  this  fer- 
tile province  ceases  to  exist,  let  his  seUish  pimer  perish  with  him.  Let 
En^and  not  prostitute  her  influence  to  restore  emancipaud  Egypt  to 
the  imbecile  tymnny  of  the  Porte ;  but  endeavour  to  infuse  into  the 
country  of  her  adoption  the  principles,  together  with  the  privileges,  of 
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freedom.  Let  her  lay  aside  all  double-dealing  and  mock-modesty— as 
disreputable  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals — and  boldly  assert 
het  "  right  of  way  "  through  Egypt  to  India,  while  she  leaves  unques- 
tioned that  of  France  through  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

*'  English  capital  and  industry  would  make  Egypt  a  gardeii ;  English 
rule  would  make  the  fellah  a  free  man;  English  principlies  would  teach 
him  honesty,  and  truth :  and  as  to  the.compt^ativd  advantage  of  Turkish 
or  jSnglish  politics,  let  tl^e  world  be  the  judge  between  A^ift  Minor  and 
North  America,  between  the  influences  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  will  not  seriously  inveigh  against  a  suggestion  put  forward 
as  a  mere  piece  of  chat  in  the  course  of  a  traveller's  tiarrative^ 
bjut^  thinking  that  the  indulgence  of  national  covetoUaness  at  the 
expense  of  friendly  states  b  of  itself  an  evil  though  never  actually 
fulfilled,  we  would  willingly  chill  this  ardour  for  the  spoliation  of 
a  Mahometan  prince ;  and  in  order  to  inculcate  moderation  and 
good  faith  towards  the  Sultan,  we  know  no  better  lesson  than  that 
which  is  to  be  taught  by  inviting  a  glance  at  the  modem  history, 
and  the  actual  results,,  of  French  ambition  in  the  Levant.  Of 
course,  this  partial  example  of  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  that 
have  frustrated  the  attempts  of  a  particular  nation  will  not  of  itself 
be  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  by  other 
states,     it  will  be  auxiliary  only,  and  not  all-sufficient. 

The  old  policy  of  Verswlles,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant,  was  conservative  in  its  character,  and  so  generally  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  England  that  events  occurring  on  the  fur- 
ther shores  of  the  Mediterranean  rarely  furnished  the  two.  ^eat 
rival  kingdoms  of  the  West  vrith  elements  of  discord.  But  all 
was  suddenly  clianged  when  Buonaparte  invaded  Egypt,  and 
coined  a  new  phrase :  the  invasion  failed — but  the  phrase  stiU 
exerts  its  terrible  energy ;  and  as, long  as  the  revive  strength  of 
the  great  European  powers  shall  remain  divided  in  its  present 
proportions,  so  long  oui;  navy  estimates  in  every  year  to  come  will 
o\v  A  great  part  of  their  bulk  to  the  discovery  of  the  '  French 
Lake.'  It  is  to  the  Eastern  shores  of  this  famous  w^ater,  ana  to 
tiieir  r^ations  with  France,  that  we  now  are  turning  our  eyes. 
We  will  not  look  back  to  those  remote  and  simple  ages  when  the 
'L&^e*  was  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  appellation  of  the 
'  Mediterranean^ '  but  will  begin  with  the  spring, '  y^ar  six*  of  the 
'  one  and  indivisible  Republic,' — a  time  super stitiously  d^cribed 
in  our  almanacs  as  •  1798.'  **      . 

By  the  intermittent  warfare  from  time  to  time  recurring  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier  and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
thoujsrh  harassed,  and  now  and  then  thrust  back  to  the  f<K)t  of 
the  Balcan^  had  not  been  made  to  feel  the  utmost  prowess  of 
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even  that  half-foppiih^  lialf- warlike  age  which  ended  with  the 
Brunswick  Proclamation — still  less  of  the  mightier'  Europe  that 
stood  up  braced  and  armed  for  the  exigencies  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. The  originally  small,  but  daring,  minority  of  men  who 
resolved  to  create  a  republic  for  France,  and  maintain  it  against 
all  foes  at  home  or  abroad^  thought  themselves  constrained  by  the 
fierce  necessity  of  self-defence  to  throw  away  all  the  old  fetters 
that  interfered  with  the  full  developement  of  their  energies.  War 
had  hitherto  been  a  pastime,  just  dangerous  enough  to  furnish 
excitement,  but  rarely  menacing  the  actual  existence  of  great 
states.  Princes  moving  their  armies  had  found  themselves  per- 
petually embarrassed  by  the  supposed  hecessity  of  collecting 
great  stores,  and  establishing  magazines  and  hospitals  on  the 
line  of  march,  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of  their  soldiery: 
these  troublesome  and  expensive  duties  were  at  once  repudiated 
by  revolutionary  France ;  she  furnished  enthusiasm,  heroes^  and 
bayonets — all  else  was  to  come  from  her  neighbours — from  her 
foes,  if  possible ;  if  not,  from  neutrals  and  friends. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  impetuous  forces  thus  called 
into  action^  a  commander  was  wanting  who  could  direct  without 
partaking  the  national  enthusiasm.  Frenchmen  were  too  essen- 
tially a  portion  of  the  torrent  to  have  the  power  of  cuiding  it. 
France  wanted  a  chief  who  could  stand  aloof  from  her  m  feeling, 
and  yet  give  the  nation  full  swing.  Buonaparte  had  shown  that 
he  was  the  man.  Associated  with  Robespierre's  party,  and  even 
venturing  a  pamphlet  in  its  support,  he  had  never  shared  its 
fanaticism.  At  a  subsequent  period  indeed  he  had  so  far  lent 
himself  to  the  government  as  to  do  it  the  favour  of  mowing  down 
the  insutgent  Parisians  with  great  completeness  and  skill:  but 
his  powerful  intellect,  and  his  inbred  contempt  of  the  French 
race,  had  saved  him  from  becoming  the  obstinate  partisan  of  any 
faction.  Entrusted  at  length  with  the  command  of  an  Immense 
gang,  without  jackets  or  shoes,  but  ready  to  fight  for  both,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  it  into  an  army ;  ana  soon,  the  briskness  with 
-which  he  discomfited  the  periwigged  lieutenants  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  no  less  than  his  unflinching  firmness  in  plundering  neu- 
trals and  allies,  had  raised  his  reputation  to  an  intolerable  height 
— to  a  height  so  great  that  the  overshadowed  Directory  was  glad 
enough  to  catch  at  any  feasible  plan  for  ridding  itself  of  a  too 
powerfal  servant.  France  at  this  time  was  at  peace  with  conti- 
nental Europe.  England  was  the  enemy  of  the  young  republic, 
and  some  persons  conceived  therefore  that  England  should  be 
the  country  to  be  attacked ;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  aban- 
doned, as  utterly  wanting  in  originality,  besides  being  dreadfully 
dangerous. 
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Now  it  happened  that  the  youthful  conqueror  of  Italy^  fired 
by  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Greats  bad  been  poring  over  his 
maps,  and  had  formed  what  the  French  gravely  call  'some 
gigantic  ideas.'  The  Americans  say  of  a  piece  of  news  that  it  is 
'  important  if  true :'  in  a  like  spirit  we  English  habitually  com« 
ment  upon  these  schemes  for  wide  conquest,  and  are  ready  to  call 
them  'gigantic/  if  only  we  can  see  that  they  are  practicable. 
But  in  France  this  condition  of  possibility  is  less  rigorously  in- 
sisted upon;  and  when  Buonaparte  fell  to  dreaming,  there  was 
no  one  at  hand  both  able  and  willing  to  wake  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  in  these  visions  that  his  strength  was  cramped  by  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Europe.  He  would  be  an  Oriental  conqueror ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  went  to  the  Directory,  and  asked  if  he  might  give 
*  a  sure  blow  *  to  England  by  attacking  Asia  and  Africa  ?  Yes,  he 
might.  The  further  he  went  the  better  the  Directory  would  be 
pleased;  and  whether  he  formed  a  junction  with  Tippoo  Sahib  or 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  they  did  not  much  care.  He  seems 
to  have  really  had  carte  blanche  to  attack  almost  any  defenceless 
state.  Might  he  invade  the  Ottoman  empire  on  the  side  of  Egypt  ? 
Certainly ;  for  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  Porte 
and  the  French  Government  rendered  it  likely  that  the  attack 
would  be  wholly  unexpected,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  more 
sure  to  succeed.  Might  he,  en  passant,  take  Malta?  The  Direc- 
tory faintly  objected,  that  Malta  had  not  only  done  no  wrong,  but 
had  shown  peculiar  favour  to  the  French  by  succouring  their 
cruisers  and  merchantmen,  and  giving  them  opportunities  for  re- 
fitting :  the  scruple  was  soon  overruled. 

From  the  first  conception  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  up  to 
the  time  of  his  failure  before  Acre,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
wavered  between  two  very  distinct  plans:  one  was  to  use  the 
Eastern  enterprise  as  a  mere  coup  d'eclat  for  the  augmentation 
of  his  personal  fame,  and  to  return  to  France  after  a  few  months 
with  the  view  of  pushing  his  fortunes  in  Europe ;  the  other  plan 
to  which  he  looked  was  that  of  allowing  himself  six  years  to  be- 
come an  Alexander  the  Great  h  la  Frangaise,  The  concentrated 
selfishness  of  his  views,  and  the  ludicrously  French  contrivances  by 
which  he  proposed  to  compass  his  ends,  are  well  characterized  by 
his  own  words.  When  asked  how  long  he  should  remain  in 
Egypt,  his  answer  was — '  Either  a  few  months,  or  six  years :  all 
depends  on  events.  I  shall  colonize  the  country,  and  import 
thither  artistes,  workmen  of  all  sorts,  women,  comedians,  &c.  I 
am  only  now  twenty-nine ;  I  shall  then  be  thirty- five ;  that  is  no 
great  age;  if  all  succeeds,  six  years  will  enable  me  to  reach  India.* 
It  seems,  we  think,  clear  that  before  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition were  complete,  the  strong  sense  of  the  possible  Alexander 
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had  begun  to  disperse  his  illusory  hopes  of  becoming  an  Oriental 
conqueror ;  and  only  a  short  time  before  the  day  of  departure 
arrived  he  made  another  (his  second)  bold  push  for  a  seat  in  the 
Directory.  The  intrigue,  however,  failed;  and  with  a  some- 
what ill  grace,  ^  Buonaparte,  member  of  the  Institute '  was  fain 
to  set  sail  for  the  East  with  a  weil*manned  fleet,  and  a  doud 
of  transports,  carrying  on  board  some  36,000  of  infantry  and  un-' 
mounted  cavalry,  besides  cooks,  actors,  dressmakers,  and  a  small 
brigade  of  brother-savans. 

Malta  was  seized.  In  due  time  the  fleet  reached  the  shores  of 
£g:ypt :  a  disembarkation  was  effected  without  opposition,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  French  troops  were  conciliating  the  natives  by 
killing  their  wives  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  The  slaughter 
was  stopped  at  last  by  the  interference  of  an  Osmanlee  (probably 
a  bachelor),  who  negociated  a  convention  for  putting  the  French 
in  quiet  occupation  of  the  city.  The  main  body  of  the  army  now 
crossed  the  intervening  tract  of  sand  by  a  painful  march,  reached 
the  Nile,  and  ascended  its  left  bank  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Ghizeh  Pyramids.  Here  Mourad  had  hastily  collected  his 
resources.  He  had  dragged  to  the  ground  some  artillery,  but 
without  carriages;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  guns  thus  'sitting  in  permanence,'  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  keep  a  little  out  of  their  range :  the  Bey  had 
also  a  vast  rabble  of  thoroughly  useless  pedestrians :  the  only  real 
force  which  he  possessed  was  a  mass  of  some  9000  well-mounted 
Mamelukes — men  with  no  pretension  to  the  qualities  of  regular 
cavalry,  but  agile  and  bold  in  their  stirrups.  With  these  he  bore 
down  on  his  foe.  The  French  infantry,  however,  formed  in  squares, 
with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  savans  in  the  centre,  were 
not  to  be  broken  and  crushed  by  a  throng  of  irregular  horse :  on 
the  contrary,  they  mowed  down  the  Mamelnkes  like  grass,  and 
the  whole  remaining  crowd  of  Egyptians  was  easily  dissipated. 
Buonaparte  adroitly  called  this  affair  *  The  Battle  of  the  Pyra^^ 
mids  ;*  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  crossed  the  Nile,  established 
himself  at  Cairo,  and  wrote  to  Tippoo  Sahib  (then  nearly  suc- 
cumbing under  the  Wellesleys)  to  say  he  was  coming  to  help  him 
with  a  countless  host  of  warriors. 

A  people  continually  subjected  to  oppression  will  generally 
accept  a  change  of  tyrants  with  a  good  d^  of  pleasure  in  the  first 
instance.  It  appears  certain  that  until  the  yoke  of  the  invader 
began  to  be  felt,  the  French  were  not  unwelcome  in  Egypt. 
Their  rapacity,  however,  soon  forced  the  Egyptians  to  sigh  for 
even  a  Mameluke  government  AH  the  old  machinery  of  extor- 
tion employed  by  the  Beys  was  seized  and  adopted  by  Buonaparte, 
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and  was  worked  with  a  severity  more  sure  and  methodical  than 
that  which  characterizes  the  procedure  of  an  Eastern  oppressor. 
The  people  were  vexed,  and  ground  down.  In  that  there  was 
nothing  new ;  but  it  Seemed  to  them  hard  to  lie  under  the  heels 
of  those  odd-looking  and  seemingly  frivolous  infidels,  instead  of 
the  stately  and  high-mettled  tyrants  to  whon^  they  had  long  been 
accustomed. 

The  success  of  an  Eastern  conqueror  must  depend  upon  his 
power  of  influencing  opinion  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  actual  mili-< 
tary  occupation.  The  tracts  over  which  he  must  carry  his  domi- 
nion are  so  vast  in  proportion  to  the  space  physically  clutched  by 
an  army>  that  unless  its  commander  can  make  great  conquests  by 
the  mere  weight  of  his  character,  he  can  make  no  conquest  at  all. 
Buonaparte  felt  this ;  and  he  tried  very  hard  to  gain  a  hold  upon 
the  Oriental  mind.  He  failed :  partly  no  doubt  by  reason  of  the 
naval  and  military  reverses  which  his  forces  sustained,  but  partly, 
too,  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  high-mindedness,  and  from  a 
defective  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  character. 

First  and  chief  amongst  the  reverses  to  which  we  allude  wa^ 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir :  the 
force  with  which  this  event  operated  against  the  fortunes  of  the 
invader,  both  by  cutting  off  his  resources  and  destroying  the  idea 
of  his  complete  ascendancy,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 
But  the  event  itself  is  told  by  Mr,  Warburton  with  so  much  life 
and  spirit,  that  we  pause  to  extract  his  description  : 

•Saving  landed  Buonaparte  and  his  army,  Brueys  lay  moored  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  close  along  th^  shore.  Jlis  vastly  superior  force 
«tid  the  strength  of  his  position  (protected  towards  the  northward  bv 
dangerous  shoals,  and  towards  the  westward  by  the  castle  and  batte- 
ries) made  him  consider  that  position  impregnable.  He  wrote,  on  the 
strength  of  this  conriction,  to  Parts,  to  say  that  Nelson  purposely 
avoided  him.  Was  he  undeceived  when  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  making 
signal  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  a  cheer  of  anticipated  triumph  burst 
from  every  ship  in  the  British  fleet — that  fleet  which  had  swept  the 
seas  with  bursting  sails  for  six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formidable 
foe,  and  now  pressed  to  the  battle  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich 
and  easy  prize  awaited  theni  ? 

*  Nelson  bad  long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and  he  now  only  lay- 
to  in  the  offing  till  the  rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The  soundings 
of  that  dangerous  Bay  were  unknov^Ti  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  where 
there  wasi  room  for  a  Frenchman  to  lie  at  anchor '  [to  swing],  *  there 
must  be  ro(mi  for  an  English  ship  to  lie  alongside  *  [on  either  side] 
*  of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better.  As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet 
came  oh,^  he  hailed  Hood,  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  thought 
jt  wo^ld  be  advisable  to  commence  the  attack  that  night;   and,  re* 
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cmring  the  f^nswer  that  he  looked  for,  the  aigna}  for  ^'dose  hattle'' 
flew  from  hiB  mast-head-  The  delay  thuB  caused  to  the  ^aloua 
gave  I'oley  the  lead,  who  showed  the  ^xampl^  of  letting  irmde  the 
enen^y*8  line,  and  anchored  by  the  stern  alongside  the  second  shjp, 
thus  Reaving  to  Hood  the  first.  The  latter  exclaimed  to  my  informant, 
"Thank  G£d,he  has  generously  left  to  his  old  friend  still  to  lead  the 
van.**  Slowly  and  majestically,  as  ^he  evening  fell,  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  came  on  beneath  a  cloud  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
castle  and  the  batteries  in  portentous  silence,  only  brojceu  by  the  crash 
of  spars  and  the  boatswain's  whistle,  as  each  ship  furleq  her  sails 
calmly — as  a  sea-bird  might  fold  its  wiiigs — ^and  glided  tranquilly  on- 
ward till  she  foimd  her  destined  foe.  Then  her  anchor  dropped  astern, 
a|id  her  fire  burst  from  her  bloody  decks  with  a  vehemence  that  showed 
how  sternly  it  had  been  repressed  till  then. 

*  The  leading  ships  passed  betweeh  the  enemy  and  the  shore,  but 
when  the  admiral  came  up  he  led  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  along  the 
seaward  side— thus  doubling  on  the  Frenchman's  line,  and  placing  it  in 
a  defile  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down  after  Nelson  anchored ;  and  his 
rearward  ships  were  only  guided  through  the  darkness  and  the  dangers 
of  that  formidable  Bay  by  the  Frenchman's  ^re  flashing  ^erce  welcome 
as  each '  enemy  arrived,  apd  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly  scrutinizing 
where  he  could  draw  most  of  that  fire  on  himself.  The  Bellerophon, 
with  gallapt  recklessQess,  fastened  on  the  gigantic  Orient,  and  was  soon 
crushed  and  scorched  into  a  wreck  by  the  terrible  artillery  of  batteries 
more  than  double  the  number  of  her  own.  But,  before  she  drifted  help- 
lessly to  leeward,  she  had  done  her  work — the  French  admiral's  ship 
was  on  fire ;  and,  through  the  roar  of  battle,  a  whisper  ^eiit  that  for  a 
moment  paralysed  every  eager  heart  and  hand.  During  that  dread 
pause  the  fight  was  suspended-^^the  very  wounded  ceased  to  groan — 
yet  the  burning  ship  continued  to  fire  broadsides  from  her  flaming 
decks,  her  gallant  crew  alone  unawed  by  their  approaching  fate,  and 
shouting  their  own  brave  requiem*  At  length — with  the  conceptrated 
roar  of  a  thousand  battles — the  explosion  came;  and  the  column  of 
flame  that  shot  upward  into  the  very  sky  for  a  moment  rendered  visible 
the  whole  surrounding  scene, — from  the  red  flags  aloft  io  the  reddened 
decks  below — ^the  wide  shore,  with  all  its  swarthy  crowds — and  the  far- 
os' glittering  sea,  with  the  torn  and  dismantled  fleets.  Thfsn  darkness 
and  silence  came  again,  only  broken  by  the  shower  of  blazing  fragments 
in  which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters.  Till  that  moment  Nel- 
son was  ignorant  how  the  battle  went.  He  knew  that  every  man  was 
doing  his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  how  successfully;  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  forehead,  and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the  deck  Iq 
the  suspense  of  the  coming  explosion*  Its  light  was  a  ^tting  lamp  for 
eye  like  his  to  read  by.  {le  saw  his  own  proud  flfjg  still  floating  every* 
where,  and  at  the  same  moment  his  crew  recognised  their  wounded 
chief.  The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  welcoi^ed  him  was  drowned  in 
the  renewed  roar  of  the  artillery^  and  the  fight  continued  until  nes^r  th^ 
dawn* 

^Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.    The  sun  had  set  upon  as 
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proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from  the  gay  shores  of  France:  tOTn  and 
blackened  hulls  now  only  marked  the  position'  they  had  then  occupied  ;* 
and  where  their  admiral's  ship  had  been,  the  blank  sea  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped,  to  be  cap- 
tured soon  afterwards ;  but  within  the  Bay  the  tri-colour  was  flying  on 
board  the  Tonnant  alone.  As  the  Theseus  approached  to  attack  her, 
attempting  to  capitulate,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  "  Your  battle-flag 
or  none"  was  the  stem  reply,  as  her  enemy  rounded>to,  and  the  matches 
glimmered  over  her  line  of  guns.  Slowly  and  reluctantly — like  an  ex- 
piring hope — that  pale  flag  fluttered  down  from  her  lofty  spars,  and 
the  next  that  floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old  England.* — vol.  i. 
p.  45. 

After  the  battle,  Nelson,  heroically  trustful  in  the  honour  of  a 
valiant  enemy,  restored  to  the  French  prisoners  all  their  property, 
and  sent  them  ashore,  to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  upon 
their  word  of  honour  not  to  bear  arms  until  regularly  exchanged  : 
he  thus  gave  to  the  French  commander  an  opportunity  of  soiling 
his  name,  and  lowering  (among  strangers)  the  character  of  the 
Republic.  The  opportunity  was  not  neglected,  for  Buonaparte 
at  once  set  honour  aside,  and  drafted  into  his  regiments  the  men 
set  free  upon  parole. 

Admitting  the  vast  effect  necessarily  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Orientals  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  we  still 
think  that  Buonaparte's  failure  (we  speak  always  of  his  failure 
to  win  over  public  opinion)  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  his  own 
errors  of  conduct.  This  is  a  salutary  and  pleasant  deduction  to 
make.  It  is  delightful  to  see  failure  resulting  from  crinie — to 
see  that  the  guilty  being  who  has  just  been  condemned  by  all 
good  men  on  account  of  his  delinquencies  must  afterwards  stand 
to  be  sneered  at  by  the  mere  politician,  because  those  very  de- 
linquencies were  blunders  in  a  temporal  sense.  If  we  try  Buona- 
parte by  the  most  worldly  of  all  moral  standards — namely,  by  the 
canon  which  tests — not  the  virtue,  but  the  mere  personal  dignity 
of  a  man — we  shall  find  him  wanting  even  there ;  for  not  to  him 
belonged  those  qualities  which  spring  from  a  high  self-respect. 
All  his  life  long  he  boasted  and  lied.  That  he  was  callous  to  the 
sin  of  falsehood,  we  have  hardly  a  right  to  wonder :  that  he  never 
shrank  from  the  meanness  of  the  vice  is  a  fact  fatal  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  character  as  a  hero — fatal,  even,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  end  to  his  temporal  success.  The  biographers  of  Napoleon 
love  to  tell  how  with  the  imperial  diadem  there  came  to  him  a 
taste  for  imperial  pastimes — how  he,  who  in  his  youth  had 
spurned  all  sorts  of  recreation,  could  afterwards  delight  in  the 
royal  chasse,  and  listen  to  palatial  music.  But  he  never  became 
too  proud  to  soil  his  lips  with  falsehood.  The  General,  the 
First  Consul,  the  Emperor,  and  the  'Exile  Sublime'  (as  M. 
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Thiers  calls  him),  were  fair  rivals  the  one  to  the  other  in  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  lying.  In  all  commanders,  no  doubts  warlike 
feints,  and  even  some  sorts  of  political  stratagem  are  fairly  admissi- 
ble ;  but  it  was  in  far  humbler  kinds  of  deception  that  Buonaparte 
indulged  ;  atid  it  is  our  conviction  that  by  thus  debasing  himself 
before  the  Orientals  he  forfeited  the  power  to  rule  them. 

A  sufficient  acquaiiitance  with  the  people  of  the  East  would 
have  taught  the  Corsican  Alexander  that^  in  one  who  seeks  to 
^in  an  influence  over  their  minds,  the  most  fatal  of  all  pos- 
sible mistakes  would  be  that  of  exhibiting  symptoms  supposed 
to  indicate  fear,  or  doing  any  act  of  real  or  apparent  self- 
humiliation.  Now  Buonaparte  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  Egypt  when  he  committed  both  these  errors.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Grand  Signor  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
the  French  had  always  been  friends  of  the  Sultan  '  even  before 
they  renounced  the  Messiah;'  but  immediately  upon  possessing 
himself  of  Alexandria,  and  even  before  he  could  get  at  the  day  of 
the  month  according  to  the  Mahometan  calendar,  he  dictated  his 
famous  proclamation  under  date  of  the  blank  day  of  the  month 
Muharsem,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1215.  This  precious  ap- 
peal to  the  Oriental  mind  contained  the  following  passages : — 
*  People  of  Egypt !  they  will  tell  you  that  I  come  to  destroy  your 
religion.  Believe  it  not !  Answer  that  I  come  to  restore  your 
rights,  to  punish  the  usurpers,  and  that  I  respect,  more  than  the 
Mamelukes  do,  God,  his  Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  Cadis, 
sheiks,  imaums,  schorbadgis  tell  the  people  that  we  are  true  Mus» 
sulmans.*  Is  it  not  we  who  have  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  said 
it  was  necessary  to  make  war  with  Mussulmans  ?  Is  it  not  we 
who  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because  those  mad- 
men pretended  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  make 
war  against  Mussulmans?'  And  again — 'All  the  Egyptians 
shall  be  called  on  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  state.  The  wisest,  the 
most  instructed,  the  most  virtuous  shall  govern, — and  the  people 
shall  be  happy !' 

The  ill  effect  of  this  proclamation  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased when  Buonaparte  submitted  to  the  personal  humiliation 
of  joining  in  the  Mahometan  worship.  He  denied  at  St.  Helena 
that  he  had  ever  gone  so  far,  but  upon  this  point  he  failed  to 
win  belief  even  from  his  apologists.     Thiers  says  expressly,  that 

*  Thus  the  words  are  given  by  Thiers  and  other  historians.  According  to  Bonr- 
rienne,  however,  Ae  wot£  *  des  vrais  Mussulmans'  were  preceded  by  *  amis—'  *  We 
Art  friends  of  the  true  Mussulmans.'  The  interpolation  of  this  word  would  of  course 
totally  alter  the  purport  of  the  sentence.  It  seems  probable  either  that  Bourrienne 
(the  private  secretary  of  the  General)  relied  on  his  rough  draught  of  the  proclama- 
tion, or  pise  that  Buonaparte  introduced  the  word  *  amis'  in  the  French  copies  merely, 
with  the  view  of  concealing  from  Europe  this  shameful  profession  of  faith. 
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*  BuoQapaile  wenf  to  the  great  mosque,  saated  bimself  on  cpsbiaiis 
cxoss-legged,  like  the  sheiks,  and  repeated  with  them  the  litanies 
of  the  rropbet,  rocking  the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  and  fro^, 
and  shaking  his  head.  All  the  membem  of  the  holj  College 
were  edi&ed  by  his  piety.' 

It  would  have  been  luirdly  possible  lo  devise  a  line  of  conduct 
better  fitted  td  inspire  the  natives  with  a  contempt  for  their 
invaders.  Frenchmen  were  understood  in  the  East  to  be  really 
Christians :  the  effect  produce(|  bj  the  Encyclopedists  and  the 
revolutionary  ferment  upon  the  once  religious  mind  of  France 
was  not  of  course  understood  or  even  heard  of  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  aqd  certainly  the  whole  population  of  Egypt  (especially 
the  Mahometans,  who  so  closely  associate  apostacy  and  defeat) 
must  have  felt  disdainfully  towards  the  invader  when  they  saw 
him  thus  faltering  in  his  reliance  upon  bayonets>  seeking  a  base 
safety  in  the  renouncement  of  his  father's  creed,  and  pretending 
a  humble  respect  for  Mahomet  and  his  rigmarole  volume. 

Then  the  promise  to  commit  the  government  of  the  country  to 
'  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Egyptians!' 
Why,  the  attempt  to  fill  one's  game-bag  by  promising  the  partridges 
a  representative  government  would  be  equally  successful.  As  to 
Buonaparte^s  schemes  for  gaining  an  ini)uenoe  over  the  natives  by. 
interesting  and  amusing  them^  these  were  all  of  a  kind  so  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  French  that  their  failure  would  have  appeared  at 
once  absolutely  certain  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  East. 
Sometimes  a  fSte  would  be  given  (as,  for  instance,  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  Republican  year  VII.)>  at  which  *  the  Mussulman  flag  was 
made  to  float  along  with  the  tricolour ;  the  Crescent  figured  by 
the  side  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty ;  the  Koran  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  Rights  of  Man.'  '  The  Turks,'  says  Bourrienne,  whom  we 
are  quoting,  and  who  really  seems  to  have  had  some  insight  into 
the  Oriental  character,  ^were  very  insensible  to  these  things.' 
On  another  occasion  Buonaparte  called  the  iavam  to  his  aid,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  the  people  by  a  display  of  chemical  expe* 
riments,  which  M.  BerthoUet  was  to  perform  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  sheiks.  The  General  waited  to  enjoy  their  asto- 
nishment ;  but  the  simple  instinct  of  the  Egyptians  disconcerted 
all  his  attempts  upon  their  marvelling  faculties.  The  miracles 
of  the  Institute — the  transformation  of  liquids — electrical  shocks — 
galvanic  batteries — all  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  symptom  of 
surprise.  The  sheiks  looked  on  with  imperturbable  coolness  and 
indifference.  When  M.  Berthollet  had  concluded,  the  sheik  El 
Bekry  said  to  him,  through  the  interpreter-^*  AH  this  is  very 
well ;  but  can  you  so  order  it  as  that  I  may  be  here  and  at  Morocco 
in  the  same  instant  V     Bertjiollet  answered  (of  oopr^e)  with  a  shrug 
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of  the  ^houldeni  (en  hau$9(mt  ks  ^uks).  '  Ah  \  tbe«i/  aai4  the 
sheik,  *  jou  are  not  a  complete  magician.' 

So  slight  was  Buonaparte's  influence  over  the  mipds  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  not  manj  days  after  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
partie3  of  Arab  horsemen  were  boldly  careering  and  cuttinff  down 
French  soldiers  under  the  very  windows  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Some  few  weeks  afterwards  the  imaumd  from  the  top 
of  the  minarets,  instead  of  calling  the  people  as  usual  to  their 
prayers,  invited  them  to  rise  up  and  destroy  the  '  infidel  doffs/ 
This  call  was  ^ieoxA, ;  and  the  revolt  of  Cairo  soon  showed  uiat 
the  military  successes  of  the  Republican  General  had  brought 
vrith  them  none  of  that  spirit-quelling  respect  by  which  thqy  are 
usually  followed  in  the  Eastern  world.  Buonaparte  (whose  luili* 
tary  genius  never  perhaps  showed  itself  more  decisively  than  in 
the  perplexing  trial  of  a  street  battle)  put  down  the  insurrection 
most  skilfully,  and  punished  it  with  unrelenting  ferocity.  The 
wholesale  massacre  by  grape  and  round  shot,  after  continuing 
for  two  days  and  Icilling  5000  persons,  was  succeeded  by  the 
work  of  the  executioner ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  his  mode  of 
conducting  these  in-door  operations  Buonaparte  followed  the  plan 
of  bis  old  patrons  the  '[terrorists,  whom  he  afterwards  abus^  so 
industriously.  In  both  cases  the  common  and  every-day  orders 
were,  not  for  the.  immolation  of  such  and  such  victims,  but  for 
such  and  such  a  number  of  them ;  the  head  destroyer  in  both  cases 
gave  in  his  requisition  fixing  the  quantity  of  human  sheep  that  he 
wanted  slain»  and  the  task  of  selection  was  left  to  the  mere  work- 
ing butchers.  SeveraJ  chiefs  were  killed  daily*  but  it  was  not 
only  Iitadgi  This,  or  Mustapha  That,  whom  Buonaparte  con- 
demned to  death ;  for  besides  the  leaders,  *  thirty  head  *  (*  une 
trentaine')  were  executed  every  night.  Many  women  were  thus 
coldly  slaughtered.  The  ^xact  number  of  the  merely  obscure 
victims  (the  trentaine)  is  expressly  stated  by  Buonaparte  in  his 
letter  written  to  General  Reynier,  six  days  after  the  r^establish- 
ment  of  tranquillity.  The  executions  are  there  spoken  of  as  still 
continuing.  Jt  appears  to  us  that  Buonaparte's  written  account  of 
the  numbers  thus  put  to  death  must  be  accepted  as  good  proof; 
but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Bourrieune  (deeming  it  almost  impassible 
for  his  grandiloquent  patron  to  make  Qny  unexaggerated  state- 
ment) suspected  that  the  General  displayed  some  Jittle  ostenta- 
tion in  the  account  of  his  performances  (quil  y  mettait  du  luxe). 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  opportunities  for  smaller  massacres 
would  occur.  On  one  occasion  a  Frenchman  had  been  destroyed 
near  a  village  at  some  <^istance  from  Cairo.  Buonaparte,  still 
mimicking  Eastern  conquerors,  would  have  his  revenge,  not 
simply  on  the  guilty  person,  but  on  the  unfortunate  nllage  to 
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which  he  belonged.  It$  men  were  to  be  all  Icilled;  its  women 
and  children  to  be  driven  away  like  cattle.  Of  the  women,  some 
sank  on  the  road  in  the  pains  of  childbirth ;  some  dying  by  grief, 
by  terror,  by  weariness.  Many  children,  too,  fell  down  and  died. 
The  extirpating  force  returned ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  sunny 
afternoon  a  string  of  donkeys  that  formed  part  of  its  train  wound 
along  into  the  principal  square  pf  Cairo.  There  the  party 
stopped — the  beasts  were  unladen — the  sacks,  when  detached 
from  the  pack-saddles,  were  untied — and  out  were  rolled  whole 
scores  of  ghastly  heads:  some  with  beards  thickly  matted  in 
gore — some  youthfully  smooth. 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  deeply 
impressible  by  this  kind  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Buonaparte 
then  had  fulfilled  two  of  the  great  conditions  by  which  Eastern 
dominion  is  attainable:  he  had  achieved  splendid  and  decisive 
military  success — he  had  perpetrated  the  requisite  amount  of 
atrocities  with  unshrinking  perseverance.  Yet  his  fame  was 
barren— his  cruelty  wasted.  No  masses  of  men  declared  for 
him — ^no  fortified  places  surrendered  to  the  magic  of  his  name. 
His  power  stood  always  limited  within  the  range  of  his  guns. 

Now  to  all  who  understand  the  character  of  the  Orientals — ^who 
know  that  strange  facility  with  which  they  bend  under  successful 
violence — ^the  bare  fact  of  a  man's  winniAg  battles,  and  yet 
lacking  influence,  must  seem  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  well  de- 
serving to  be  explained  and  accounted  for.  Upon  some  of  the 
causes  to  which  this  strange  result  is  attributable  we  have  already 
remarked ;  but  of  all  the  GeneraFs  errors  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  his  apostacy)  there  was  none  perhaps  so  fatal  to  his 
influence  in  the  East  as  his  practice  of  vain- boasting.  .  He  was 
grossly  deceived  when  he  supposed  that  he  would  find  in  the  East 
a  credulity  comparable  to  that  of  the  French.  The  Oriental  pos- 
sesses a  quality  easily  confounded  with  credulity,  but  totally  distinct 
from  it.  The  weakness  to  which  we  point  is  a  liability  to  be  ex- 
travagantly impressed  by  a  fact,  and  to  deduce  from  it  a  greater 
brood  of  corollaries  and  consequences  than  the  cooler  judgment 
of  the  European  would  admit.  The  Orientals,  for  instance,  see ' 
(a  trifling  matter  may  serve  to  illustrate  national  character)— they 
see  an  English  traveller  crossing  the  wilderness  with  his  handful 
of  ill-armed  attendants ;  they  see  him  maintaining  his  coolness,  his 
wilful  habits,  and  even  perhaps  'enforcing  compliance  with  many 
an  odd  silly  whim — and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  armed 
tribes  who  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  natives :  instantly  they 
infer  far  more  than  the  bare  fact  would  warrant ;  they  will  not 
believe  that  a  mere  firman  from  a  sultan,  or  a  mere  safe-conduct 
from  a  chief,  could  warrant  all  this  assurance — and  they  therefore 
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impute  to  the  self-protected  stranger  either  some  infernal  aid,  or 
else  the  possession  of  unknown  temporal  resources  that  guard  him 
a)mpletely  from  danger.  So^  again,  they  see  a  man  sprung  from 
small  beginnings  become,  they  know  not  how,  the  commander  of 
an  army ;  they  see  him  so  wielding  his  force  as  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  bring  down  to  the  dust  some  ancient  dynasty  of 
kings — dazzled  and  stupified,  they  bow  their  pliant  necks  before 
all  this  exhibited  strength,  and  acknowledge  in  the  conqueror  a 
being  whom  none  can  resist — a  'Man  of  Destiny' — a  '  King  of 
Kings' — a  '  shadow  of  God  upon  earth.' 

But  in  neither  of  these  instances  is  the  effect  produced  by  talk- 
ing. In  both  it  is  the  witnessed /oc^  that  lays  hold  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  If  either  the  traveller  or  the  conqueror  were  to  say  of 
himself  that  which  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  ready  enough 
to  say  of  him — if  the  traveller  were  to  bawl  out  that  he  is  power- 
fully protected,^  or  the  conqueror  that  he  is  an  irresistible  hpro — 
the  spell,  so  far  from  being  thus  worked  efifectually,  would  be 
utterly  broken.  Buonaparte's  false  nature,  and  his  habit  of 
lying  to  Frenchmen,  carried  him  headlong  into  this  error.  He 
knew  that  the  Orientals  in  all  ages  had  been  played  upon,  and 
he  thought  that  false  words  (as  in  France)  were  the  proper  tools 
for  deceiving.  He  accordingly  maintained  and  enlarged  his  ac- 
customed system  of  misrepresentation  respecting  military  matters. 
He  did  more.  He  wanted  to  be  thought  an  invincible  hero :  a 
man  specially  marked  out  by  Providence  and  Fate  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  East,  and  therefore — with  a  naivete  vastly  amusing 
— he  began  to  say  of  himself  just  that  which  he  was  so  anxious 
for  the  wondering  nations  to  say  of  him.  Gravely,  therefore, 
and  pompously  he  announced  himself  to  the  assembled  sheiks 
of  Cairo  as  the  '  Man  of  Destiny,*  to  whom  was  plainly  com- 
mitted the  empire  of  the  East.  No  one  saw  the  sheiks  smile : 
their  beards  and  moustachios  would  veil  any  little  play  of  coun- 
tenance to  which  they  may  have  yielded — but,  in  truth,  the 
Oriental  is  little  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  humorous  scorn. 
He  looks  upon  weakness  and  folly  as  qualities  to  be  freely  taken 
advantage  of  rather  than  to  be  laughed  at.  So,  then,  with  serious 
delight,  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  the  sheiks  must  have 
heard  this  announcejnent.  From  such  vapouring  they  would 
rapidly  infer  that  the  commander  thus  pressing  vain  words  into 
his  service  could  not  stand,  serenely  relying  upon  his  military 
resources;  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  pride  and 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  they  associate  with  the  character 
of  a  predestined  conqueror.     Freely,  therefore,  and  gladly  enough 

*  Sagacioiia  and  experienced  diagomen  attending  upon  tiaveUen  in  tbe  OttomiHi 
empire  will  never  display  the  firman  except  ia  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 
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they  would  now  pretend  to  honour  him  with  the  flattering^  nick- 
name of  Sultan  Kebeer  (Sultan  Fire),  because  they  could  pre- 
sently go  oif  to  the  baths^  and  there  delight  their  friends  with  sly 
and  quiet  allusions  to  the  weakness  of  '  Sultan  Smoke/ 

No  rain-boaster  like  this  is  the  true  Eastern  conqueror :  he 
hears  his  praises  sung — not  from  his  own  proud  lips,  but  by  the 
voice  of  prostrate  nations.  His  words  are  few,  ambiguous^  preg- 
nant with  fate,  as  the  words  of  an  oracle.  Of  his  very  frown  he 
is  so  sparing  that,  when  it  comes^  its  import  is  death,  the  razing 
of  a  city,  the  devastation  of  a  provitice.  Not  to  save  half  his 
army,  nor  all  his  stores,  would  he  endure  to  be  an  utteter  of 
bootless  threats;  lest  men  begin  to  whisper,  and  say  that  there 
are  bounds  to  his  power.  When  this  sort  of  hero  advances  in 
Eastern  lands,  the  terror  of  his  name  stalks  darkly  before  him — 
the  strong  places  fall  as  he  comes — the  armies  of  his  foe  break 
and  crumble — Panic  sweeps  them  away  in  its  blast ;  and  whole 
tribes  of  warfaring  men  desert  their  ancient  chiefs  that  they  may* 
follow  in  the  train  of  a  conqueror.  No  wonder-working  renown 
of  this  kind  was  achieved  by  Buonaparte.  When  he  had  passed 
the  Desert  at  the  head  of  all  his  disposable  forces,  he  found  that 
he  could  no  more  procure  undisputed  occupation  of  the  miserable 
fortresses  lying  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Syria  than  if  he  had 
commanded  a  mere  corporal's  guard.  He  was  absolutely  forced 
to  '  besiege '  that  wretched  £1  Arish>  and  gravely  *  sit  down  *  before 
Jaffa. 

The  bare  name  of  Jaffa  recalls  to  every  mind  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  there  token.  The  massacre  of  those  men  was  at  first 
believed — was  afterwards  treated  as  a  mere  sduiresqne  story,  in- 
credible except  to  minds  confounded  by  the  din  of  war,  and 
stupified  by  country  air.  Its  truth  is  now  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
grounds  suggested  as  excusing  its  perpetration  have  failed.  For 
the  crime  there  is  no  palliation :  for  the  chief  criminal  it  is  only 
to  be  said  that  his  guilt  was  shared  amongst  the  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  who  all  joined  with  him  in  an  unanimous  vote  for 
the  massacre.  We  advert  to  this  frightful  act,  not  on  account  of 
its  mere  atrocity,  but  because  it  was  perpetrated  under  circum- 
stances which  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  our  observations  on 
Buonaparte's  want  of  faith  in  dealing  with  Orientals.  The  facts 
stand  thus :— When  the  assault  had  succeeded,  and  the  town  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  soldiery,  Buonaparte  sent  his  own  aides- 
de-camp,  Eugene  Beauharnois  and  Croisier^  into  the  town,  with 
orders  to  '  appease  the  fury  of  the  soldiery'*— (or,  as  they  stated  in 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  and  with  his  assent,  to  '  appease  the 
carnage') — '  to  see  .what  was  going  on,  and  oome  back  and  give 
him  an  account.'    These  officers  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
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garrison,  cx>nsisting  chiefly  of  Albanians^  had  taken  refine  in  fei 
mass  of  buildings  formerly  used  as  caravanserais :  they  therefore 
went  thither,  each  carrying  on  the  arm  his  aide-de-camp's  scarf. 
The  Albanians  cried  out  from  the  windows,  and  said  that  they 
would  surrender  if  their  lives  were  guaranteed  them ;  if  not,  they 
would  defend  themselves  to  the  ntmost,  and  would  shoot  the  two 
aides-de-camp.  Beauhamois  and  Croisier,  thus  menaced,  acceded 
to  the  terms  offered,  and  brought  back  the  Albanians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  4000,  as  prisoners  of  war.  tn  two  days  these  men  felt  in 
its  bitterness  thie  folly  that  they  had  committed  in  trusting  to  the 
word  of  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp.  They  were  brought  out 
in  mass  upon  the  beach,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, — and 
into  this  living  and  human  heap  the  French  troops  poured  their 
volleys.  All  were  slain  except  some  few,  who,  in  the  agony  of 
Coming  death,  contrived  to  burst  the  cOrds  that  bound  them. 
These  rushed  down  into  the  sea,  and  swam  out  to  the  coral  rocks 
which  rose  above  the  water  at  some  distance  from  the  beach. 
Th^  French  soldiers — hitherto  the  mere  instruments  of  their 
leader's  crime — ^now  personally  took  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of 
fresh  treachery  and  innocent  blood.  They  called  out  to  the  pri- 
soners on  the  rocks,  and  made  them  a  sign  well  known  in  the 
country  implying  peace  and  forgiveness.  The  wretches,  thus  en- 
ticed, returned  to  the  shore, — ^then  were  shot. 

False  men  are  strangely  slow  to  learn  that  they  have  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  creating  belief  by  word  of  mouth.  Buonaparte 
still  thought  that  he  mifi:ht  promise  and  vow  with  success.  Some 
lew  hours  after  committing  the  hateful  treachery  just  related, 
he  repeated  his  solicitatioiis  and  promises  to  Djezzar  Pasha^  then 
commanding  at  Acre.  Buonaparte  had  written  to  this  man 
before  he  quitted  Egypt,  but  the  fierce  old  '  butcher '  (for  that 
is  his  interpreted  name)  had  met  his  advances  with  insult  and 
ntter  disdain.  Yet  the  mock  Alexander — thus  scorned  and  de- 
fied-^had  sd  scanty  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  character,  and 
had  so  little  of  the  heroic  pride  and  self-reiB^ect  which  might 
have  served  him  instead  of  knowledge,  that  now>  at  Jaffa,  and  on 
the  lOth  of  March,  he  wrote  to  the  old  Turk  a  sort  of  begging 
letter,  pressing  him  to  become  his  '  friend.'  It  is,  jperhaps,  almost 
necessary  to  know  the  Oriental  character  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  exultation  with  which  this  proof  of  weakness  must  have  been 
received  by  the  Pasha.  Djezzar  may,  probably,  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  his  people  believe  that  a  letter^  involving  a 
political  blunder  so  enormous.  Was  actually  genuine ;  but,  sup- 
posing that  he  could  succeed  in  getting  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  well  credited,  its  influence  in  inspiring  the  garrison 
with  resolution  must  have  been  immense.  Buonaparte's  appli- 
cation 
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cation  was  treated,  of  course,  witli  towering  disdain.  The  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman  who  bore  the  letter  was  decapitated — his  body 
given  to  the  fishes — his  head  kept  for  amusement ;  and  the  frater- 
nizing General  now  found  that,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
long-sought  'friend*  Djezzar,  he  must  condescend  to  sit  down 
before  Acre,  and  patiently  open  his  trenches. 

There  was  much  slovenliness^  ill  management,  and  want  of 
vigour  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  Just  at  first,  too,  Buona- 
parte had  nothing  but  field  artillery ;  but  such  of  the  heavy  guns 
as  had  escaped  the  English  cruisers  at  length  arrived,  and  a 
breach  was  efiected.  Meantime,  howeveri  an  event  had  occurred 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  ensured  the 
fall  of  the  place  without  an  assault.  The  Turks,  collecting  an 
army  of  some  15,000  cavalry,  and  a  like  number  of  foot,  had 
crossed  the  Jordan.  With  a  single  division  Kleber  encountered 
this  force,  and,  throwing  his  troops  into  squares,  he  found  himself 
able  to  baffle  and  shatter  the  masses  of  cavalry  that  came  down, 
pouring  round  him  for  six  successive  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Buonaparte  came  up  with  fresh  divisions,  and  attacked  the 
Turkish  reserves,  as  well  as  their  front  and  one  of  their  flanks. 
Kleber  deploying  took  the  offensive,  and  a  brilliant  victory  was 
gained — a  victory  rendered  decisive  and  bloody  by  M  urates 
seizure  of  the  only  bridge  which  opened  a  way  for  retreat  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  in  war  that, 
when  a  besieging  force  encounters  a  relieving  army  and  defeats 
it,  the  strong  place,  however  great  its  resources,  will  almost 
certainly  fall.  But  Buonaparte's  vain  boasting — his  display  of 
mean  spirit  in  the  application  to  Djezzar,  and  other  like  indica- 
tions of  weakness, — had  so  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  hero's 
prestige,  that  not  even  victory,  splendid  though  it  were,  could  now 
carry  power  along  with  it. 

At  this  time  the  French  commander,  though  displaying  less 
than  his  usual  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  was 
fertile  enough  of  '  gigantic  projects  *  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
expected  capture  when  effected.  '  I  shall  find  in  the  town,*  said  he, 
'  the' treasures  of  the  pasha,  and  arms  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  I  '11  raise  and  arm  all  Syria,  so  indignant  at  the  ferocity  of 
Djezzar.  I  '11  march  on  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  I  '11  swell  my 
army  as  I  advance  in  the  country  with  all  the  malcontents.  I  *ll 
announce  to  the  people  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  pashas.  I  shall  arrive  at  Constantinople  with 
armed  masses.  I  '11  upset  the  Turkish  empire.  I  '11  found  in  the 
East  a  new  and  grand  empire  which  shall  fix  my  place  in  pos- 
terity ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  return  to  Paris  by  Adrianople 
and  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  en  passant  the  House  of 
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AuBtria/  Now^we  believe  it  would  be.  difficult  to  assign  any 
limit  to  the  capabilities  of  a  well-disciplined  French  armj  rapidly 
marched  through  countries  without  any  other  defence  than  that 
which  Asiatic  hordes  can, furnish;  but  the  most  superficial  acr 
quaintance  with  the  subject  would  enable  any  man  ta  see  that 
Buonaparte's  prospects  of  gaining  a  moral  influence  over  the 
people  were  completely  illusory. .  His  notion,  for  instance,  of 
advancing  his  cause  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  ludicrous. 
The  measure  of  course  would  have  been  viewed  as  confiscation 
by  the  owners  of  the  slaves ;  and  who  would  have  been  the 
people  to  profit  by  the  proposed  manumission? — Why,  a  number 
of  black  domestics,  more  fat  than  pugnacious,  and  thoroughly 
unused  to  arms  as  well  as  to  freedom,  besides  a  few  women  from 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  already  rooted  to  the  harems  of  their 
owners  by  all  the  ties  that  can  make  home  dear  to  wives  and 
mothers.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  see  that  at  this  period. Buonaparte, 
having  failed  to  win  the  respect  of  the  Mahometans,  showed  some 
little  hankering  after  the  before-despised  Christians ;  but  chiefly 
he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  Druses,  for  be  fancied  that  their 
ambiguous  religious  position,  as  men  neither  good  Christians  nor 
good  Mahometans,  must  dispose  them  to  fraternize  affectionately 
with  his  armed  philosophers.  Fancy  the  sympathy  between  a 
portly  Druse  of  the  Lebanon  and  a  grimacing  member  of  the 
Institute !  And  here  we  may  remark  (for  the  topic  is  not  so 
trivial  as  it  sounds)  that  the  manner  and  personal  appearance  of 
the  Frenchman  must  always  obstruct  him  seriously  in  his  attempts 
to  gain  an  influence  over  the  Orientals.  All  Europeans,  no  doubt 
(we  of  course  treat  Turkey  as  Asiatic),  labour  to  some  extent 
.under  this  inconvenience;  their  ugly,  prim  dresses,  their  quick 
anxious  movements,  their  comparatively  awkward  gait  and  humble 
bearing  are  fitted  to  draw  upon  them  the  contempt  of  a  people 
who  habitually  display  their  self-respect  by  the  external  signs  of 
decorous  dress,  and  calm  dignitied.  manner.  But  a  Frenchman  is 
the  superlative  of  all  this  uncomeliness.  As  we  should  show  to  a 
child, a  convict  at  work  in  his  gaol  dress,  and  say,  'that  it  is  to  be 
wicked  * — so  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  if  he  wished  to  inspire  his 
boy  with  an  early  hatred  and  contempt  of  Europe  and  Chris- 
tianity, would  pick  out  the  smartest  Frenchman  he  could  find  in 
the  streets  of  Pera  and  say,  '  My  child,  look  there  ! — if  ever  you 
were  to  forget  your  God  and  the  Prophet,  you  might  come  to  look 
.  like  that !  *  But  even  supposing  that  there  were  no  antipathies  of 
this  sort  to  conquer,  still  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  because  Buonaparte*s  loose  conscience  enabled  him  to 
sham  any  form  of  worship  he  chose,  he  could  therefore  procure  a 
religious  following  either  from  the  Mahometans,  or  the  Christians, 
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or  the  Druses.    It  is  a  phrenzy^  and  not  a  odd  Yvty  that  gathers 
together  an  army  of  fanatics. 

A  more  immediate  prospect^  which  cheered  the  Republican 
General  whilst  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  siege,  was  the  ready 
surrender  of  Damascus.  He  was  to  have  the  keys  of  that  plac6 
the  moment  he  had  hoisted  Ae  French  ilag  on  the  citadel  of 
Acre.  Of  course  he  was.  It  is  a  proverb  in  Syria,  founded  upon 
the  constant  result  of  the  many  tussles  for  that  country,  that 
whoever  wins  Acre,  wins  not  only  Damascus,  but  all  the  cities 
and  all  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  Buonaparte's 
vanity,  and  limited  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  quite  blinded  him  to  the  emptiness  or  waggery  of  the 
oflTer^ 

A  sufficient  breach  was  at  last  effected,  and  now  the  result 
of  the  siege  would  chiefly  depend  upon  the  valour  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  contending  forces.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  in  his 
despatches  to  Egypt,  treated  the  capture  of  the  place  as  certain, 
and  even  named  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  receive  the  republican 
flag.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  staunch  courage  which  the  Otto- 
man soldier  displays  when  fighting  hand-to-hand  in  the  breach. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  such  situations  a  brave  man  for  once  enjoys 
those  opportunities  of  displaying  individual  heroism,  from  which 
in  the  open  field  he  is  so  often  and  so  provokingly  debarred  by 
the  European  system  of  discipline.  Then  too  the  besieged  had 
their  energies  directed  with  admirable  skill  and  judgment  by 
Philippeaux ;  and,  moreover,  they  found  a  good  comforter  in  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  who,  landing  a  number  of  his  officers  and  men, 
inspired  the  whole  garrison  with  something  of  the  cheery  spirit 
and  boldness  that  belong  to  the  English  seaman.  Seven  as- 
saults were  made,  and  all  failed :  at  the  eighth  assault,  so  many 
as  two  hundred  Frenchmen  gained  a  footing  within  the  works, 
and  reached  the  pasha*s  garden,  but  not  being  supported  with 
that  vigour  and  promptitude  which  could  alone  bring  about 
success,  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  Buonaparte's  last 
attempt.  'That  man,'  said  he  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  Sir 
Sydney, '  made  me  miss  my  destiny.'  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  the  General  could  not  afford  to  lose  more  men,  and  must 
perforce  renounce  the  Empire  of  the  East.  He  retreated ;  and 
his  discomfiture,  in  the  judgment  of  the  natives,  brought  heavy 
disgrace  upon  the  French  arms.  Many  a  man  in  Syria,  to  this 
day,  who  never  heard  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  yet  remembers 
the  vanquished  foe  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha.  However,  the  Gene- 
ral's power  of  falsifying  rose  with  the  occasion :  the  disgrace  sus- 
tained was  so  great,  that  triumphant  indeed  must  be  the  tone  of 
the  address  to  the  army : — 

•Soldiers!* 
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*  Soldiers !  *  said  this  document^  *  you  have  accomplished  your  des- 
tiny :  after  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained  the  war  in  Syria^ 
taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  standards,  and  six  thousand  prisoners^ 
razed  the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  Jaffo,  Cafilk,  and  Acre  (!),  we  are  ahout 
to  re-enter  Egypt :  the  season  of  disemharkation  commands  it  A  few 
days  more,  and  you  would  have  taken  the  pasha  in  the  midst  of  his 
palace ;  but  at  this  moment  such  a  prize  is  not  worth  a  few  daya* 
combat' 

So  the  soldiers  were  to  believe  that,  by  having  perforated  a 
small  aperture  in  the  walls  of  Acre,  they  had  '  razed '  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  that  they  had  really  achieved  the  grand  object  of  th6 
siege,  though  they  failed  to  carry  the  breach !  One  of  the  French 
chroniclers,  however,  pretends  that  there  were  several  men  in  the 
army  so  highly  gifted  in  point  of  good  sense  and  sagacity  that  they 
actually  detected  the  falseness^  and  even  the  absurdity,  of  this 
address. 

The  elaborate  lying  of  the  bulletin  was  not  the  only  con- 
solation of  the  retreating  General.  Before  the  retrograde  move- 
ment commenced,  Buonaparte  had  imagined  a  new  atrocity: 
following  up  the  now  familiar  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
French,  he  determined  that  if  he  could  not  hurt  his  enemies, 
he  would  at  all  events  hurt  neutrals  or  friends.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  people  of  the  country  along  the  coast  from 
Acre  to  the  Desert  had  ever  seriously  harassed  or  vexed  the 
inarch  of  the  French  troops.  The  garrisons,  indeed,  manned  by 
Osmanlis  and  Arnaouts,  had  held  out,  and  the  warlike  and  bigoted 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naplouse  had  given  some 
trouble — ^but  it  was  not  on  these  that  the  vengeance  was  to  fall. 
*  I  '11  destroy  everything,*  said  Buonaparte,  *  home  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Desert  I  '11  make  it  impossible  for  an  armj 
to  pass  in  this  direction  for  the  next  two  years.  It  (i.e.  an 
army)  does  not  live  in  the  midst  of  ruins.'  The  season  of  the 
year  (for  it  was  May,  the  time  of  ripe  grain  immediately  preceding 
the  harvest)  but  too  well  favoured  this  campaign  against  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Destroying  parties  were  organized  with  as  much 
regularity  and  system  as  if  they  had  been  formed  for  foraging : 
they  were  armed  with  torches.  Every  village — nay,  every  poor 
labourer's  hut  lying  upon  the  condemned  tract  of  country — was 
destroyed;  and  across  the  whole  belt  of  fertile  soil  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  sea-shore  the  yellow  fields  blazed.  And  day 
by  day  this  vast  conflagration  moved  steadily  on  upon  the  left  of 
the  retreating  columns ;  so  that  when  Buonaparte  once  more  set 
foot  upon  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  he  left  the  fair  province  that 
had  fed  his  army  for  the  last  three  months  now  smoking  far  and 
near  with  ruined  homes>  and  black  with  the  ashes  of  corn. 
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But  whilst  Devastation  thus  flanked  the  march  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Plague  stole  into  their  ranks.  This  calamity  is  one 
that  always  develops  a  new  sonrce  of  difference  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  European.  The  former  meets  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion with  serene  composure :  the  latter^  believing  plague  to  be 
propagated  by  contact,  is  perpetually  seeking  to  shun  the  peril, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  by  the  Moslem  as  a  poor  fugitive 
miserably  hoping  to  baffle  the  will  of  God  by  human  shifts  and 
contrivances.  The  habitual  materialism  of  the  Frenchman  seems 
to  render  him  even  more  alive  than  other  Europeans  to  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  contact  in  time  of  plague.  Upon  the  retreat 
from  Acre  this  anxiety  of  the  troops  to  avoid  the  touch  of  infected 
substances  grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  destroy  the  bonds  of  good 
comradeship.  Many  a  poor  fellow,  as  he  lay  writhing  to  death 
upon  the  ground,  would  cry  out,  piteously — '  I  am  not  VLvestifere 
— I  am  only  wounded;'  and  to  convince  his  comrades  of  this,  he 
would  re-open  his  gashes,  or  even  inflict  upon  himself  fresh 
wounds.  '  No  one  believed  him.  The  men  said — *'  He  is  done 
for"  (son  affaire  est  faite) — ^then  passed  on,  felt  to  know  if  their 
own  glands  were  free  from  the  fatal  swelling,  and  all  was  for- 
gotten.' This  abandonment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  must  have 
been  viewed  with  great  scorn  by  the  pursuing  Turks. 

Buonaparte^s  biographers  make  much  of  their  hero's  resigning 
his  horse  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  marching  on  foot  It  is 
almost  provoking  to  see  that  even  this  small  piece  of  self-sacrificing 
heroism  was  a  mere  coup  de  thSaJtre*  It  was  during  the  halt  at 
Tentoura,  on  the  20th  of  May,  that  the  order  requiring  all 
beasts  of  burthen  to  be  given  up  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
issued.  When  the  General  was  about  to  move  on,  one  of  his 
grooms  asked  which  horse  he  would  ride:  he  answered  by  giving 
the  poor  servant  a  violent  slash  across  the  face  with  his  whip, 
swore  a  fierce  oath,  and  said  that  he  should  march  on  foot  He 
no  doubt  did  so — perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  perhaps  for  a  day ; 
but  during  the  night-march  of  the  22nd  (when  the  want  of  beasts 
of  burthen  must  have  been  just  as  pressing  as  it  had  been  on  the 
20th,  and  in  all  probability  much  more  so)  Buonaparte  was  fired 
at  by  a  peasant  This  event  incidentally  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  pretended  magnanimity  of  marching  on  foot  had  not 
been  persevered  in,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  when  the  shot 
was  fired  the  General  was  asleep  on  his  horse. 

Another  favourite  story  of  Buonaparte's  biographers  was  that  of 
his  touching  the  swellings  of  the  plague-stricken  patients  in  the 
hospital  of  Jaffa.  This  is  a  fable.  The  General,  indeed,  entered 
the  hospital;  walked  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  switching  his 
boot-top  with  his  riding-whip^  and  desiring  that  those  who  were 
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stroi^  enough  would  get  up  and  marcb^  as  tbe  place  would  soon 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  plague-stricken  patients  were 
all  too  far  gone  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  speech  addressed  to 
them.  There  were  not,  it  seems^  more  than  sixty  of  them.  An 
order  was  issued  (it  is  hardly  now  matter  of  doubt)  for  adminis- 
tering to  these  patients  '  a  potion  adapted  to  accelerate  death.* 
A  draught  of  this  sort  in  the  terse  idiom  of  England  would  be 
called  simply  *  poison.'  We,  however,  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  Buonaparte,  in  giving  this  direction,  was  not  influenced  by  a 
motive  which  he  thought  humane.  Moreover,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  his  order  was  never  complied  with,  and  that  the 
patients  were  left  to  their  fate.  There  is  much  weight  in  the 
suggestion  of  Savary,  who  observes  that  the  sick  were  all  too  far 
gone  to  take  the  potion  voluntarily^  and  that  no  Fremlmum  would 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  infection  by  administering  it. 

The  remains  of  the  army  passed  the  Desert,  and  returned  in 
miserable  plight  to  Cairo.  Buonaparte  heralded  his  arrival  by 
a  bulletin  so  transcendant  in  its  falseness  that  for  a  moment  his 
very  secretary  refused  the  leap,  and  hesitated  to  write  the  dictated 
words.  *  I  thaXl  bring  with  me,'  said  the  discomfited  General  in 
this  address — '  I  shall  bring  with  me  a  quantify  of  prisoners,  and 
of  flags.  I  have  razed  the  palace  of  Djezzar,  the  ramparts  of 
Acre ;  there  no  longer  remains  one  stone  upon  another ;  all  the 
inhabitants  have  evacuated  the  town  by  seat  Djezzar  is  severely 
wounded.'  Now  every  man  in  Egypt  would  know  in  a  week  that 
Acre  was  safe  and  sound;  and  every  Oriental,  comparing  the 
words  with  the  fact,  would  infer  that  the  father  of  the  lie  was 
Fear. 

In  the  following  month  the  OsmanliSi  encouraged  by  the  failure 
of  the  French  before  Acre,  landed  at  Aboukir  under  cover  of  the 
English  guns,  to  the  number  of  15,000  or  16,000  men.  They 
threw  up  intrenchments,  and  prepared  to  maki^  war  in  their  old* 
fashioned  way.  Buonaparte  came  down  and  destroyed  the  whole 
force. 

Here  was  really  a  great  and  decisive  victory :  but  the  moment 
for  the  great  adventurer's  departure  was  now  at  hand.  Mr.  War- 
burton,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sailing  and  tracking  on  the  Nile, 
owns  to  the  irresistible  longing  which  he  felt  for  the  blesse4  face 
of  a  newspaper.  Yet  compare  the  meagre  news  of  the  present 
aera  with  the  events  of  the  period,  we  spc^  qf.  In  these  days  the 
deprivation  of  our  newspaper  would  keep  us  painfully  doubting 
whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  was,  cur  was  not,  to  be  dressed  as  a 
freshman — would  even  ccmdemn  us  to  ignocance  respecting  the  exact 
state  of  the  great  surplice  controversy  at  Little  Lower  Church- 
ington — but  if  a  i^an  were  without  recent  tidings  in  1799,  he 
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knew  not  to  whom  belonged  tbe  ancient  kingdomt  of  Europe. 
For  ten  months  tbe  French  had  lived  without  certain  news  from 
their  country ;  but  Sir  Sydney  Smith  (the  most  courteous  of  foes) 
i;iow  presented  to  Buonaparte  a  file  of  the  ^  Frankfort  Journal.* 
Italy  lost!  ^Les  miserables!*  cries  Buonaparte  (alluding  to  the 
Directory)  ;  and  instantly  sees  how  welcome  now  to  humbled 
France  mu$t  be  the  return  of  her  most  fortunate  General.  He 
secretly  prepares  the  requisite  means — issues  false  announcements 
of  his  purpose  in  descending  tbe  Nile — ^makes  a  false  appointment 
with  Kleber — leaves  behind  him  a  false  promise  to  return — and 
slips  away  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

Kleber,  disgusted  at  the  cool  escape  of  Buonaparte,  and  angry 
to  find  himself  saddled  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  matter,  commenced  his  administration  by  signing  the  Conven- 
tion of  El  Arish,  and  provided  for  the  deportation  of  the  French 
troops  to  the  shores  of  France,  in  French  or  Turkish  vessels. 
The  circumstances  of  this  transaction  so  closely  touch  the  subjeqt 
with  which  we  are  dealing — namely,  the  good  faith  of  nations — 
and  are,  in  our  view,  so  clearly  stated  by  Mr,  Alison^  that  we 
will  give  them  in  his  words : — 

*  This  convention  was  not  signed  by  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney 
Smith ;  nor  was  he  vested  either  with  express  authority  to  conclude  such 
a  treaty,  nor  with  such  a  command  as  necessarily  implied  such  a  powen 
It  was,  however,  entered  into  with  his  concurrence  and  approbation ; 
and,  like  a  man  of  honour,  he  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to  see  it  car- 
ried into  effect,  as  if  his  signature  had  been  affixed  to  the  instrument. 
But  the  British  Government  had,  three  months  before,  sent  out  orders 
to  Lord  Keith,  commanding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
to  consent  to  any  treaty  in  which  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the  French 
army  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Lord  Keith,  on  the  8th  January, 
a  fortnight  before  the  CJonvention  of  El  Arish  was  signed,  had  sent  a 
letter  from  Minorca  to  Kleber,  warning  him  that  any  vessels  having  on 
board  French  troops,  returning  home  in  virtue  of  a  capitulation  other 
than  an  unconditional  surrender,  would  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  The 
continental  historians  of  every  description  are  loud  in  their  abuse  of  the 
English  Government  for  what  they  call  their  bad  faith  in  refusing  to 
ratify  the  Ck)nvention  of  £1  Arish.  The  smallest  attention  to  dates  must 
be  suf&cient  to  prove  that  these  c«:isurea  are  totally  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. The  Convention  was  signed  at  £1  Arish  on  January  24th,  1800, 
and  Lord  Keith's  letter,  announcing  that  the  British  Government 
would  agree  to  no  capitulation,  was  dated  Minorca,  January  8th,  1800, 
or  sixteen  days  before  the  signcUttre  o/*  the  treaty.  This  letter  was 
founded  on  instructions  sent  out  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  Lord  Keith, 
dated  December  17th,  in  consequence  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  Kleber, 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  immediately  after  Napoleon's  return. 
Kleber  no  sooner  received  Lord  Keith's  letter  than  he  resumed  hostilities, 
and  fought  tbe  battle  of  Heliopolis  with  his  wonted  precipitance,  without 
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was  written  not  only  long  before  intelligence  of  tbe  treaty  bad  reached 
England,  but  from  Minorca,  sixteen  days  before  the  treaty  itse^  was 
signed.  "  No  sooner,  however,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, "  was  it  known  in  England  that  the  French  general  had  the  faith 
of  a  British  officer  pledged  to  him,  and  was  disposed  to  act  upon  it,  than 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  have  the  Convention  executed,  though  the 
officer  in  question  had,  in  fact,  no  authority  to  sign  it.'^  Orders  accord- 
ingly were  sent  out  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  they  arrived  in  Egypt  in 
May,  1800,  long  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis ;  andKleber  had  consented 
to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  his  assassination 
at  Grand  Cairo  on  June  14th,  1800.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  no  authority 
to  agree  to  the  convention,  nor  was  be  the  commanding  officer  on  the 
station,  in  whom  that  power  necessarily  resided,  but  a  mere  commodore 
in  command  of  a  ship  of  tbe  line  and  two  frigates.  Lord  Keith  being  the 
head  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  conduct — in  agree^ 
ing,  contrary  to  their  obvious  interests,  to  restore  the  French  a  powerful 
veteran  army,  irrecoverably  separated  from  the  Republic  at  the  yery  tin^e 
when  it  most  stood  in  need  of  its  assistance,  in  consequence  of  a  conven- 
tion acceded  to  without  authority  by  a  subordinate  officer — is  tbe  strongest 
instance  of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  affords  a  strikinf 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  soon  after,  in  refusing  to  ratify  the 
armistice  of  Treviso,  concluded  with  fuU  powers  by  his  generd,  Brune, 
a  proceeding  which  tbe  French  historians  mention^  not  only  without  dis- 
approbation^  but  manifest  satisfaction.* — Alison^s  History  of  Europ^^ 
5th  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  561. 

Lord  Keith's  instmctioDS  not  to  act  upon  the  Convention  signe^l 
by  tbe  French  and  Turkish  conunanders  were  instantly  communi- 
cated to  Kleber  by  his  high-minded  foe.  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

•  The  spirit,*  says  Mr.  Warburton,  *  which  dictated  the  British  sailor's 
act  was  understood  in  the  deserts — a  voice  went  forth  among  the  tents  of 
the  Bedouins  and  the  palaces  of  the  despot,  that  England  preferred 
honour  to  advantage.  Battles,  since  then,  nave  been  fought,  and  been 
forgotten — nations  have  come  and  gone,  and  left  po  trac^  behind  them — 
but  the  memory  of  that  poble  truthfulness  remained,  and  expanded  intp 
a  national  characteristic ;  and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this  hour,  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Arabs  swear  ^^  by  the  boi^our  of  an  English- 
man.** * — vol.  i.  p.  55. 

We  do  not  distinctly  understand  whether  Mr.  Warburton 
means  that  the  Arabs  still  remember  and  speak  of  this  transac- 
tion, or  whether  he  merely  uses  a  form  of  speech  indicating  that 
an  impression  was  produced  upon  their  minds  strongly  favour- 
able to  the  English  character  for  honour.  The  latter  view  would 
probably  be  tbe  correct  one ;  for  we  confess  we  have  not  been  so 
sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  facts  manifesting  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  nations,  are  specifically  understood  and  treasured  np  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country.     Our  steady  hope  of  the 
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reward  properly  belonging  to  national  honesty  is  not  foonded  upon 
a  belief  that  any  signal  act  of  good  faith  will  be  long  or  accurately 
remembered  by  the  multitude,  but  rather  upon  this  firm  belief, 
namely,  that  a  long  series  of  treaties  performed  and  promises  ful- 
filled^  in  spite  pf  temptatbn  to  break  them,  will  always  be  vaguely 
summed  up  in  the  minds  of  the  nations,  until  in  the  end  a  corre* 
sponding  amount  of  confidence  is  engendered. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lard  Keith  s  instructions  forbade  all 
capitulation,  except  upon  the  terms  of  the  French  surrendering 
as  prisoners  of  war.  *  To  such  insults,*  said  the  heroic  and 
fiery  Kleber,  '  we  will  answer  with  battles  and  victories.*  And 
he  made  good  hb  speech.  An  army  of  40,C00  Ottomans  had 
passed  the  Desert,  and  hung  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
The  French  commander  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  concentrate 
bis  troops;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  futility  of  Buonaparte  s  attempts 
to  influence  the  Egyptians  was  made  manifest.  Cairo  rose,  and 
forced  its  -small  garrison  of  Frenchmen  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel.  Other  places  followed  the  example ;  but  meanwhile,  on 
a  fair  moonlight  night,  the  armies  met  near  the  ruins  of  Helio- 
polis,  and  Kleber  gained  by  far  the  most  brilliant  victory  that 
had  been  hitherto  achieved  by  the  French  aims  against  the  rude 
masses  of  the  East.  The  victorious  general  followed  up  his 
military  successes  by  an  able  civil  administration ;  and  a  hard, 
yet  steady  and  judicious  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country,  soon  enabled  him  ^to  retrieve  the  financial  condition  of 
his  army.  Now,  however,  arrived  instructions  from  England, 
based  upon  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  induced  Pitt  to  ratify 
the  merely  implied  approval  of  an  English  officer,  even  although 
that  officer  was  wholly  unauthorized  to  act.  Kleber  again  signed 
the  convention ;  but  before  he  could  give  efifect  to  its  stipulations 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Mussulman.. 

Menou,  the  new  French  commander,  repudiated  the  convention, 
and  prepared  to  measure  his  strength  with  a  foe  more  troublesome 
than  any  whom  the  Republicans  had  hitherto  encountered  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Aboukir  is  vividly  described  by  Mr. 
Warburton ;  but  nei^er  upon  this  nor  upon  the  subsequent  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  arms  can  we  now  afford  time  to  dwell.  It  is 
more  within  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the  prestige  of  French 
superiority,  even  over  mere  Oriental^  was  at  length  shaken ;  for 
a  Turkish  general  was  persuaded  to  act  in  the  field  with  sudi  an 
astonishing  amount  of  common  sense,  that  he  absolutely  gained 
a  kind  of  victory  over  Belliard,  and  compelled  a  French  general, 
with  6000  prime  troops,  to  retreat  before  scimitars,  shouts,  and 
yataghans. 

At  length  a  final  capitulation  was  signed.     The.  French  (more 
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tenderly  used  in  treaty  than  in  battle)  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace;  troops,  artists^  savans^  and  all,  taking  with  them  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  their  collections  of  antiquities,  and  their 
famous  drawings  of  Eg:yptian  monuments.*  The  guns  which 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  amounted  in  number  to  several 
hundreds ;  but  in  order  that,  on  atriving  at  Toulon,  they  might 
have  the  air  of  bringing  back '  their  artillery  with  them>  they 
stipulated  for  the  right  of  carrying  off  ten  field-pieces.  Thus,  in 
almost  all  the  acts  of  the  invaders,  from  the  day  when  the  expe- 
dition sailed  from  France  under  the  name  of  '  The  Left  Wing  of 
the  Army  of  England/  up  to  the  final  capitulation  of  Alexandria, 
we  detect  the  principle  of  deception. 

The  Convention  of  Alexandria  must  hkve  counteracted,  in 
great  measure,  the  effect  produced  by  our  victories  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  the  East.  Orientals  habitually  distrust  the 
existence  of  a  power  Which  is  exerted  with  anything  like  cha- 
ritable, or  even  politic  fdrbeatance;  and  seeing  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  been  induced  to  let  his  old  foe  escape  so  easily,  they 
would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  latter  could  ha^'d  been 
utterly  beatenl  If  we  had  erected  a  handsome  pyramid  with  the 
skulls  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  had  sold  all  the  savans  as  slaves, 
we  should  have  conciliated  more  effectually  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  Turks,  Still,  althoogh  our  prowess  had  thus  fallen  short 
of  perfection,  we  had  done  a  good  deal.  The  forced  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  so  lately  holding  it  in  military  pos- 
session, was  a  fact  for  men's  minds  to  dwell  on.  In  time  of  pro- 
found peace  and  professed  amity  betweeit  the  governments  of  the 
invading  and  invaded  countries,  a  vast  aritiauient  had  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt — the  clear  superiority  of  European  discipline 
and  European  tactics  had  been  displayed  to  the  full — the  invaders 
had  shrunk  from  no  sort  or  amount  of  expedient  cruelty — they 
had  spared  no  act  of  treachery— nd  form  of  falsehood,  if  only  it 
seemed  advantageous-^thisy  had  debased  themselves  by  renounc- 
ing their  religion  (or, '  if  not  their  own,  at  least  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers)  for  the  nonsehsical  forms  of  mere  Orientals — 
their  savans,  too,  had  tri^  their  little  arts.  And  now — with  their 
numbers  diminished  by  nearly  one-hsilf,  their  artillery  reduced  to 
ten  pietes,  their  character  for  invincibility  aitAgbod  faith  reduced 
to  nothing  at  all — they  pass^  away  fo  the  West  like  a  plague, 

*  All  these  curipstties  aqd  objects  of  .art  w^  to  bave  been  delirered  up  to  the 
Knglisb  by  the  teems  of  the  Coiireutioii.  Tbe  savaus,  however,  stoutly  rebelled  agaiiist 
thie  provision.  They  declared  that,  if  it  W^re  hisittod  upon,  they  would  destroy  all 
the  articles  in  question,  and  would  throw  upon  Lord  Hutchinson  the  inAuny  of  be- 
coming a  *  second  Amrou ;'  and  the  English  comniander  wa9  lO  much  alarmad  or  mysti- 
fied ly  this  threat  that  he  actually  surrendered  the  claim. 
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and,  as  tbougb  in  complianoe  with  the  prayer  of  the  Massnhxnnsj 
to  '  infest  the  cities  of  Christians.' 

The  Ottoman  empire  now  rested  from  French  visitation ;  but 
before  six  years  were  over^  the  late  General  of  the  Republican 
army  in  Egypt  had  become  the  Emperor  of  the  West ;  and  when 
Sebastiani  presented  his  credentials  as  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
he  represented,  to  all  seeming,  the  greatest  of  earthly  poten<- 
tates.  His  power,  therefore,  was  great,  and  he  knew  how  to 
make  it  tell.  The  diplomatist  who  represents  a  powerful  Euro- 
pean state  at  an  Eastern  court,  must  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  rounder  of  periods  and  softener  of  phrases.  Geographical 
distance  is  only  one  of  the  many  causes  which  make  it  impossible 
to  set  down  in  London  or  Paris  minute  instructions  th^t  can  be 
treated  as  strictly  binding  at  the  Sublime  Gate  of  the  Seraglio, 
or  the  Heavenly  Ark  of  Tehraun;  and  where  the  Foreign  O^ce 
is  impotent  to  instruct,  the  ambassador  must  have  power  to 
choose.  State  events  in  the  fast,  too,  are  sudden  in  their 
coming — ^grand  in  their  consequences.  By  the  test  of  a  great 
emergency  Sebastiani  was  tried,  and  he  showed  himself  saga- 
cious, decisive,  intrepid — intrepid  as  though  he  were  handling 
troops  against  some  old-fashioned  general,  who  issued  his  orders, 
like  Cuesta,  from  out  of  a  coach«and-siz.  The  influence  of 
Napoleon  (we  speak  merely  of  his  influence  upon  the  court 
and  councils  of  the  Turks)  was  raised  to  a  height  that  absolutely 
excluded  the  enemies  of  France  from  the  friendship  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  English  ultimatum  was  therefore  imperious,  requiring 
the  Porte  to  come  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  France,  and 
to  join  the  Anglo- Russian  alliance.  The  Divan  replied  by 
a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Admiral  Duckworth^  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  boldly  forced  the  Dardanelles, 
sailed  through  the  Marmora,  and  brought  up  within  sight  of 
the  Seraglio  point.  The  city  was  at  this  moment  defenceless* 
and  the  ships  of  the  Sultan  lay,  tempting  and  easy  of  capture, 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  The  Divan,  feeling  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
a  glass-house,  was  vastly  anxious  to  avoid  being  smashed,  and 
fully  disposed  to  give  way.  But  Sebastiani,  bold  and  sanguine, 
saw  grounds  of  hope  in  the  possible  simplicity  of  the  British 
commander.  The  full  extent  of  a  brave  sailor  s  innocence  in 
diplomacy  could  never  be  known  until  it  was  fairly  tested ;  and 
'  good  Sir  John  *  might  perhaps  be  amused  by  pretended  ne- 
gotiations until  the  preparations  necessary  for  resisting  an  attack 
could  be  perfected.  At  all  events  the  Turks  might  be  per- 
suaded to  try  the  experiment.  They  tried  it.  In  seven  days 
the  defences  of  the  city  and  the  duping  of  the  Devonshire  ad- 
miral were  complete.     An  attack  was  n6  longer  practicable. 
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The  fleet,  returning  through  the  Dardanelles^  once  mors 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  monster-guns;  and  before  the  British 
commander  anchored  again  off  Tenedos^  his  losses  were  250 
men  killed  or  wounded ;  an  opportunity  of  bursting  the  Franco- 
Ottoman  alliance  thrown  away ;  and  his  character  for  common 
sense  missing.  This  brilliant  achievement  of  course  raised  Se- 
bastiani  to  the  very  zenith  of  diplomatic  glory,  and  proportionately 
attenuated  the  resources  of  British  n^otiators  throughout  all 
Europe.  Sir  Robert  Adair*s  highly  interesting  Memoir  of  his 
Embassy  shows  how  keenly  the  check  was  felt  by  him  at  Vienna. 

Pretty  closely  upon  this  capital  blunder  there  followed  our  ill- 
advised  descent  (March  1807)  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
British  force  successfully  established  itself  in  Damietta  and 
Alexandria ;  but  a  disaster  sustained  at  Rosetta  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  our  troops  so  discouraged  those  in  command  that 
they  were  glad  to  sign  an  honourable  convention  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country. 
Now,  considering  that  at  the  time  of  planning  the  enterprise  we 
were  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with  an  European  potentate  then 
fully  a  match  for  our  strength,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  conception  of  this  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  there  was 
something  of  the  frivolity  which  had  characterized  the  French 
expedition  of  1 798.  We  had  this,  however,  to  say  for  ourselves, 
as  honourably  contradistinguishing  us  from  the  French — ^namely, 
that  we  were  at  war  with  the  sovereign  of  the  country  which  we 
chose  to  invade. 

At  this  time  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  Porte  appeared 
to  be  firm  as  the  hills.  An  ambassador  was  accredited  by  the 
Sultan  to  Napoleon,  and  he  found  him  where  best  an  '  emperor' 
beseems  the  purple-^he  found  him  in  arms  on  the  Vistula,  in  all 
the  pride  and  strength  that  is  implied  by  a  line  of  operations  as 
safe  as  the  Champs  Elysees,  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long. 
Napoleon,  recurring  to  his  favorite  Oriental  style,  told  the  Otto- 
man, that  sooner  should  his  right  arm  quarrel  with  his  left  than 
he  the  Emperor  of  France  with  his  brother  the  great  Padishah. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  Napoleon 
was  sincere ;  but  he  thought  no  more  of  breaking  inconvenient 
engagements  with  a  Turkish  ambassador  than  if  he  had  spoken 
his  promises  to  a  mere  turban  and  bundle  of  shawls,  without  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  was  soon  proved ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  that,  in  a  very  few  months  from  the  utterance  of  the 
vow  just  quoted,  the  '  right  arm '  quietly  agreed  to  the  dismember- 
ment and  partition  of  the  unfortunate  *  left/ 

In  the  character  of  a  gifted,  high-spirited  parvenu  (and  our 
remark  applies  to  the  small  social  ambitions,  no  less  than  to  the 
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broad  arena  of  public  affairs)^  a  readiness  to  insult  or  deal  sterdj 
with  the  older  and  more  feeble-minded  rulers  of  the  earth  is  often 
found  strangely  united  with  a  susceptibility  of  bemg  cajoled  bj 
them.  The  power  and  the  weakness — the  poison  and  its  anti- 
dote— grow  up  together.  Of  this  seeming  anomaly  in  the  human 
character  Napoleon  stands  an  example.  Until  after  the  battle 
of  Friedland  he  had  been  the  conqueror — the  humbler  of  prioces: 
now  he  mounted  the  raft  on  the  Niemen  ;  and  lo ! — great  joy  for 
the  wily  Alexander — great  joy  by  and  by  for  Europe — he  showed 
his  weakness^  that  weakness  which  afterwards  reduced  him  from  a 
self- trusting  soldier  to  the  mere  son-in-law*  of  a  German  sovereign. 
The  Great  Captain,  in  short,  was  cajoleable^  and  he  who  had  been 
trampling  so  fiercely  on  the  House  of  Brandenburg  could  at  once 
be  flattered  and  talked  into  meanness  by  the  imperial  craft  of  a 
Romanoff.  Alexander  affected  to  be  irresistibly  charmed,  and 
even  subdued,  by  Napoleon's  style  of  talking — a  style  (so 
Count  Monster  described  it)  '  half  lapidary,  half  quack-advertise- 
ment.' By  thus  seeming  to  be  wheedled  himself,  the  Czar  abso- 
lutely wheedled  Napoleon  into  engagements  for  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Contrive  that  your  enemy  shall  betray  his  friends, 
and  you  gain  a  long  march  on  him.  And  this  march  Alexander 
gained  over  Napoleon  by  persuading  him  to  betray  the  Sultan. 
No  obscurity  now  veils  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsitu 
Bignon,  the  appointed  defender  and  diplomatic  historian  of 
Napoleon,  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  by  wrap- 
ping up  his  hcro*s  treason  in  a  slightly  nebulous  phrase,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  saying  at  once  that  the  dismemberm^it  of 
the  Grand  Signor's  dominions  was  decided  upon,  he  tells  us  that 
the  French  Emperor  was  induced  to  extend  towards  the  czar  ^  a 
certain  tolerance  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.*  He  is  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  give  the  eighth  written  article,  which  for- 
mally provided  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  the 
event  of  the  sultan's  refusing  or  delaying  to  accept  Napoleon's 
mediation :  and,  finally,  he  admits  that  the  emperors  did  in  fact 
come  to  an  unconditional  agreement  for  dividing  between  them 
the  whole  of  European  Turkey,  except  the  city  of  Constantinople 
and  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situate.  In  short,  the  fair  pro- 
vinces of  the  sultan,  to  whose  government  Napoleon  had  heca 
swearing  eternal  friendship,  were  treated  as  diamond  snuff-boxes, 
and  quietly  presented  by  emperor  to  czar,  and  czar  to  emperor, 
with  assurances  of '  high  consideration.* 

*  The  fatuity  with  vbich  Napoleop  iu  1813  aiid  '14  relied  upou  the  aid  of  his  *  beau- 
pdre'  ia  made  to  appear  very  plainly  in  Caulaincourt'i  memoirs.  But  the  most  melait- 
eiioly  trait  is  that  told'  by  Boorrieime  of  the  Kmperar  s  coolly  alludiiig  to  woanm  room 
in  the  Tuileries  as  having  been  decorated  in  the  time  *  du  Roi,  men  ODde'— Louis 
X  YI. — husband  of  poor  Maria-L  juisa's  aunt ! 
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Instantly  (that  ib,  even  before  be  departed  from  Tilsitt),  Napo- 
leon despatched  eager  instructions  to  Marmontj  in  Illyria,  and  to 
Sebastiani,  at  Constantinople^  preparatory  to  the  seizure  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Western  Pashalics.  But  an  arrangement  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  Turkish  empire,  without  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  Constantinople,  was  illusory.  The  sultan^  retaining 
only  the  city  itself  and  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands,  could 
not  have  preserved  the  envied  site  against  the  imperial  holder 
of  Bulgaria.  The  amity  of  the  emperors  had  some,  duration,  and 
seemed  to  be  prolonged  for  a  while  by  the  conference  of  Erfurth ; 
but  Napoleon,  finding  at  last  that  he  had  been  duped  (for  '  toler- 
ance in  the  direction  of  Spain'  was  no  fair  exchange  for  'tolerance 
in  the  direction  of  Turkey  *),  gradually  receded  from  his  engage- 
ments. This  was  usual  with  him.  When  he  made  a  blunder  in 
war,  he  denied  it;  when  he  blundered  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  he 
broke  it.  No  partition  took  place,  and  the  sultan  still  held  his  own. 

It  might  seem  that  because  the  magnificent  gifts  offered  to  the 
Czar  by  the  French  emperor  consisted  of  another  man's  provinces, 
and  because,  too,  those  gifts  were  never  actually  handed  over, 
therefore  the  concessions  of  Napoleon  .cost  him  l^ut  little.  They 
cost  him  dear  indeed.  If  the  engagements  of  Tilsitt  had  never 
been  entered  into,  of  course  the  irritation  occasioned  by  Napo- 
leon s  breach  of  them  would  never  have  been  engendered.  And 
this  very  irritation  was  the  true  virus  of  that  protracted  altercation 
that  brought  about  in  due  season  the  fatal  invasion  of  Russia. 
But  Napoleon^s  ill  faith  in  making  the  arrangements  of  Tilsitt, 
no  less  than  his  ill  faith  in  evading  them,  was  to  the  French  em- 
peror an  element  of  destruction.  The  betn^yal  of  the  aultan 
brought  its  separate  punishment  upon  the  faithless  ally.  And 
thus  it  was  that  retribution  came.  When  Napoleon  was  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  that  power,  then  at  war  with 
the  Porte,  was  engaged  with  a  vast  portion  of  her  military  force 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  Hex  successes  had  been  slow  and  insig- 
nificant, her  failures  mortifying,  the  loss  of  men  occasioned 
by  the  insalubrity  of  the  dlimate  very  great;  and  now  that 
she  was  to  be  attacked  in  the  heart  of  her  empire  by  the  great 
Napoleon  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  western  continent, 
her  hitherto  inefEectual  efforts  on  the  Danube  would  necessarily 
be  paralyzed,  and  the  Ottoman^  with, a  very  little  more  of  vigour 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  migh^  seriously  hvoible  his  ancient 
enemy,  recover  lost  ground,  a,nd  xetrieve  the  disgraces  of  half 
a  century.  Moreover,  the  vast  seeming  greatness  of  the  French 
emperor  at  this  period  must  have  tended  strongly  to  fascinate  the 
Oriental  mind.  How  then,  and  by  what  earthly  means,  coi|ld 
the  Divan  be  persuaded  to  resist  these  attractive  forces? — By 
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reminding  it  of  Tilsitt  There  was  nothing  to  set  against  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon's  power,  except  the  greatness  of  his  trea* 
chery.  The  true  tenor  of  the  secret  arrangements  was  carefully 
manifested  and  explained  to  the  simple  Turks ;  and  these  men, 
understanding  how  coolly  their  supposed  ally  had  prepared  to 
dismember  their  empire,  were  fired  with  an  indignation  so  strong 
as  actually  to  supersede  the  desire  of  gratifying  national  selfish- 
ness and  old  national  hates.  The  Porte  not  only  refrained 
from  taking  advantage  of  Russia's  predicament  by  pushing  the 
war  with  alacrity,  but  was  actually  induced  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  czar.  Thus  Russia  was  enabled  to  concentrate  all  her 
resources  against  the  French  invader.  Troops  from  the  Otto- 
man borders  were  rapidly  drafted  northward ;  and  when  Napo- 
leon, retreating  from  Moscow,  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina,  TchitchagOflF,  with  a  force  of  some  forty  thousand  men, 
now  freely  spared  from  the  Danube,  completed  that  terrible 
circle  which  turned  the  failure  and  embarrassment  of  the  ^  grand 
army '  to  absolute  destruction. 

The  last  great  era  of  ambitious  interference  by  France  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Levant  is  that  of  1840.  The  diplomatic  strife  of  that 
and  the  preceding  year  was  waged  in  two  acts :  first,  the  French 
abandoned  the  sultan  for  the  sake  of  madly  abetting  Mehemet  Ali 
against  the  four  powers ;  and,  secondly,  they  abandoned  Mehemet 
Ali  in  order  to  return  to  their  senses.  The  history  of  act  the  first 
long  since  received  full  noon-day  light  from  Lord  Palmerston*s 
admirable  despatch  of  the  31st  of  August,  1840;  but  the  second 
phase  of  the  business,  and  the  coolness  with  which  the  pro- 
mises of  France  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  made  and  broken, 
can  never  be  so  plainly  made  manifest  as  by  quoting  the  very 
words  of  the  two  Frenchmen  who,  in  1840,  successively  held 
the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs.  The  four  powers  had  been 
holding  stem  language  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  plainly  warned 
him  that,  if  he  delayed  the  surrender  of  Northern  Syria  beyond 
the  period  fixed  upon,  they  would  wrest  from  him  not  only  that 
territory,  but  Acre  and  Palestine  too ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  yet 
further,  they  would  put  a  period  to  his  rule  even  in  Egypt.  The 
crafty  old  Pasha,  thus  menaced,  naturally  turned  to  his  volatile 
protector,  and  wanted  to  know  how  far  he  might  rely  upon 
French  aid.  M.  Thiers  instantly  despatched  M.  Walewski  (a  re- 
puted son  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  hereditarily  entitled  to 
watch  the  state  of  the  *  French  Lake  *)  with  instructions  to  pro- 
mise great  things  in  the  name  of  France — armed  and  arming. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1840,  M.  Thiers  stood  in  his  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  these  words : — *  I  pro- 
posed to  the  King,  therefore,  to  arm  not  400,000  but  630,000 
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men  of  the  line,  and  300,000  of  mobili2ed  national  guards.  .  •  . 
This  was  what  I  said  to  the  Pasha — "  Do  not  pass  the  Taurus; 
cover  well  St.  Jean  d' Acre  and  Alexandria ;  demand  the  media- 
tion  of  France,  and  if  you  can  make  the  war  last  out — if  you  can 
prolong  it  till  the  spring — France  will  then^  at  the  head  of  all 
her  forces,  negociate  for  you,  and  will  do  so  with  advantage." .  .  . 
We  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  physical  effect  to  a  moral  effect 
— ^that  is  to  say,  to  send  the  French  fleet  to  Alexandria  [this  was 
never  done],  and  to  make  the  French  flag  float  on  the  walls  of 
that  town  [nor  this].'  'Yes,  gentlemen,'  said  the  same  states- 
man, on  the  28th,  '  I  would  have  demanded  the  modification  of 
the  treaty  [the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July],  and  if  it  had  been 
refused,  although,  as  a  statesman,  I  know  perfectly  well  how 
terrible  the  word  toctr  is  for  a  country,  I  would  have  cried  war ! 
war  !"--and  I  should  have  found  an  echo  in  France/ 

These  were  not  the  words  of  a  mere  sub-editor  of  a  war-crying 
journal,  but  of  a  man  who  had  just  delivered  up  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  who,  not  two  months  before,  had  power  to 
engage  for  a  mighty  nation.  But  whilst  M .  Thiers  was  promising, 
the  four  powers  were  performing:  they  let  slip  the  dashing 
Commodore  Napier  upon  the  coast  of  Syria.  Thiers  continued 
to  promise,  but  he  withdrew  his  fleet — lest  (according  to  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville)  it  should  gain  a  '  deplorable 
victory '  over  the  English,  and  left  the  four  powers  to  have  their 
own  way  on  the  '  Lake :'  these,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  execute 
their  treaty  with  what  the  French  called  a  'brutal'  exactness. 
Sidon  fell — Caiffa  too,  and  Tyre — Beyrout  fell.  Acre — famous 
once  more — ^received  for  two  hours  the  fire  of  the  allied  fleet; 
but,  at  four  o'clock,  sudden  darkness  burst  up  through  the  sun- 
shine— then  hung  aloft  in  the  air,  and  canopied  all  the  town. 
The  armed  vessels  heaved  and  shook,  for  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
tremulously  lifted  beneath  them.  The  principal  magazine  and 
the  whole  arsenal  had  blown  up.  '  By  the  explosion,'  says  Sir 
Charles  Smith  in  his  despatch,  'two  entire  regiments,  formed 
in  position  on  the  ramparts,  were  annihilated,  and  every  living 
creature  within  the  area  of  60,000  square  yards  ceased  to  exist.* 
Our  seamen,  they  say,  for  a  while  stood  silent,  respectful  in  their 
demeanour, — as  though  this  end  of  man's  defences  had  been 
wrought  from  on  High,  or  by  the  chaotic  energies  of  Nature. 
The  firing  immediately  languished-^then  ceased  altogether ; — 
and  '  cruel,  cold,  formal  man '  was  shocked  into  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  old  punctilios,  that  parleying,  and  flags  of  truce,  and 
the  downhauling  of  colours  were  neglected.  No  formal  surrender 
took  place ;  but  the  gates  of  the  town  stood  open,  and  the  allies 
were  free  when  they  chose  to  go  in  among  the  corpses  and  ruins. 
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.Thus>  whilst ..Meh«aii^.:Ali  W9B  listening.  to.M.  Walewski's 
account  of.  the  npunfip^Ufi  wondor^  ^biiib'  Kib»cP]  could^  or  .should^ 
or  woul<ii»:or  .might  W«  wto^^bit  ia  b]#^4«tvQur>  h^  found  himself 
driyen  from.out.'Pf  ftll  .9|rrjba.by.«i|^iii9ri^s:of  tboeie  impressive 
pl|yeiaw#9i^9^  wbif^h'oiu:;  n«ighbaurs- 4$^  qi^aiutly  describe  by.:tbe 
name  of  ^aocom]^iifiiied,iiLCt$,^«.  M^aupvb^ei.  France  bad  found 
a  sane  mimster^  md  ibe.  vK»w- c>9o^y.,lc^p^diated  her  engage- 
meut8:V«ith  tbe  pQAha--*^  m^re.lovei:#typwi5  voyade  in  the  sum- 
meG-rtime»  and  pvoper^  brok^ai  in  autiwu,  ,  f  FraAPe?>!  said  tM. 
Guizot,  '  that  did.  ppt  {go  .to  tviur  .in  order  .to  hinder  P<>)aod 
from* &lUng .into  ^bft  b«iv]s  of  .Ruasia,  mnnot  ,now  do,  so  in 
oi:der  that :  ^jm  .^mny  remaicit  ia  tfie<  hands  of,  the.  P^ha*.' .  And 
agnin^  in  tbe  jCbaR^b^iF  of  Pe^i^t.wW .  tb#.  18th  of  No^^nibery-r* 
'We  have  dwe  aU.fpr;  the  Pai^A>  ail-  that  .our-  influ^oce^.  could 
eifecty  and  now  WQ  ate  ^uik^ed  to  goto,  wajf  for  him>:as.i;f  Jbte 
were  a  near  neighbour  whose  fate  was  connected  with  our  own* 
Gentlemen,  this  iS;  asking  .too  mucb-T-tbis  is  impp^ible.  We 
have,  I  repeat^  dow  iw  him  :aU  libat,  ovm:  influence  could  do ;  we 
were  not  bound  t^'do  vior^  ifi^rihi^,  AivL..>ve:C4mQ0tuoderM^ 
to.domorejor  an,aUy  so. distant  A^idiSQ  iimcerUun.  .  «  ^:...  «<« 
Gentlemen«4o.not  tsilk  nciw  tajFi;a<H;e  q£  congests,  of  gkiry^^of 
combat.  Let  hfr.jlive.  ia  p^oey.riqbi  .pfv$peV4>!lv9*  sMid  in  the 
bosom  >of  liber^/  /.A|id\thes?  prpdep^  counpeU  .w^e- follow^; 
but  is.it  to  be  wondered  at;  tba^ibj.a  course  of  c(»iduct/jiu<7ba« 
that  which  we  have  <lpisqabf4(  itlws  H^flukf^r^i^.QE  praw^.  in  .i^b^ 
Levant'  sboifld  be^gjii^vouslj?  fvqak^ned?:  .>Xbere,are  M»fi  distii¥^ 
yihaftSk  one  after .  tha  lOt^,  do^fnt  wjippb  /bmn^n.  frailty  x^ay  falli 
A  man  ,m^;f%U  fponi  ioi»9ceip^  U^  prime,  and.  may  tben  find.4 
ioifertdep|hJt^betKs^^]his^i¥ltj^c^^  •  PtancQ  effected  both 
these  49seenl#« . :  3b^  ab««wl^ed* hen  »Uy  the  SuUan  to.msdf^  lootftr 
mpn.  eause with  l|i#  rebs!Kip<4A.VfL^al>  ja|3di;tben;in  his  direst. ^n^ed 
abe  abandoned  befi  h^ry.8MK;ompli9e>^  .J5yeryj$ta|«9man.knew  tb^t 
Prance,  in  breaiking:  .with  the  Sijlta^,-  bad  not  only  anrerv^d  i^^en 
her  foj^mal  engag^mi^nts^  bu^/iH^m  )bbe  old  Qoi^tse  of  policy  whicb^ 
in  , times  of  jn9/^p«^l  ,sa«ity»  abe  ha4  alMys  adopted-.  .It  wi)s 
thoroAJigbly  nei^QSSMsy  f^r  her  to,  iretvapethAr  steps,;  but  .unbsq^pily 
the! J^ty  with.wbicii.iher  .minisfter  ;had  .b^en  p|edgi?ftg»;her.  in  jthe 
pppoaite .direction  ^n^ade  .it  impossible :for  her.tQ  do  .sq^-en^  0^ 
retain  her  .fair  name.;  For.m^n  nw^ber  the)se;  tbiMg^-^^^^gu^jf, 
indeed,  yet/  with  .enough;  of  .tenapUy  to  preclude. a  1  new.  growth 
of  eonSdeuoe^  Jt  is  vaip  ^  t^k.and.aay  to^  sbreyd.  ol€^«i$oldier 
like  M^eheuiet  Ali  that  '  the  ministryi.of  ;lhe  lat  of  J)4ar0hj'iw^ 
•displ{|c^ by. 'the, ministry  of  tbe  29th  of  October.'  Mitbeoielt 
.Ali  tr^te4.  opt  with  this  or.  that  .administration — ^^he  treated  m^ 
FxauQe;  .be  waaXoharn  the  aiypor(;9f>'naUQKi:lbat.'ps9tlliSftd«to 
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negotiate  for  him  at  the  head  of  9S0,000  soldierfl:  he  resists 
accordingly ;  and  then  he  is  told  that  second  thoughts  are  best,  and 
that  his  ally  can  do  no  more  for  him,  because  she  is  determined 
to  '  live  in  peace^  rich,  prosperous,  and  in  the  bosom  of  liberty  I ' 
This  abandonment  of  an  ally-— even  although  the  engagements 
made  with  him  had  been  lawlessly  and  rashly  contracted-^ 
could  not  of  course  take  place  wiUiout  bringing  discredit  on 
France*  The  moral  damage  which  she  sustained  by  throwing 
over  the  Pasha  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  very  man  who  had  been 
pledging  her: — '  Do  you  know/  said  M. Thiers,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1840,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, '  what  will  result 
from  such  a  settlement?  France  hoe  lost  all  her  inftuence  in  the 
Mediterranean, — and  this  is  not  only  a  phj^sical  loss,  but  it  is  aho 
a  moral  one ;  whereas  if  you  had  been*  willing,  you  might  have 
got  rid  of  the  treaties  of  1815/  Our  infinence  in  Europe  is  lost 
for  ever: 

After  glancing  at  a  {Passage  of  history  like  this,  it  is  most  gra^ 
tifying  to  see  and  feel  assured  that,  tinder  the  practice  of  our 
constitution,  the  honour  of  England  in  her  dealings  with  fore^rn 
nations  is  not  liable  to  -be  thus  compromised  by  changes  of  ad- 
ministration, or  stress  of  party  politics.  The  admirable  work- 
ing of  our  political  system  in  this  respect  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  the  events  of  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  been 
adverting.  Rarely  since  the  Rerolution  has  there  existed  in 
this  country  a  Government  so  wanting  in  Parliamentary  support 
as  that  of  184D — never  was  a  Government  so  powerless  at 
home ; — yet  at  that  very  period  England  was  enabled  to  take  a 
bold,  decisive,  and  brilliantly  snccessfni  lead  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  This  she  did  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Thiers,  who  had 
all  along  fondly  reckoned  that  the  general  weakness  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Government  must  include  a  paralysis*  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  secret  of  England^s  strength,  and  of  het  then  immense 
influence,  lay  in  the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  such  of  her  states- 
men as  were  really  €x>nveiBant  with  the  aflair»of  Europe,  and 
the  high-minded  patriotism  which  enabled  them  to  keep  their 
judgments  upon  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation  nnwarped  by 
party  contests.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  reviewing  in  Parliament  the  events  c(  the  preceding 
year,  *  expressed  his  approval  of  the  bourse  of  foreign  policy 
which  had  been  adopted.  He  had  long  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  dangers  that  were  likely  ta  result  from  the  state  of  affaira 
in  the  Levant,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  those  dangers  would 

now  be  averted As  to  the  late  negociations,  he  had 

attended  carefully  to  the  whole  course  of  proceeding,  but  he 
could  discover  nothing  which  France  could  construe  into  a  cause 
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of  offinace— nhe  sam  ncAhiag  oa  whicIiL  a  differance  witb  Fimkms 
could  b0  gisQuiided ;  }ior.G9t^  ha  diMtavtr  canyfmiU  whkh  Jiad  iem 
cemmitUd  MxCw  pat^t.'  Not  at  .aUfocgattuig  hnw  much  may 
be  owing  to  the  weU-disacstod  abiUUfft  of  tb«  late  Secfotajay  for 
For«igo  A&ina^  we  repeal  tb^  this  HnaDimity  of  our  (ebief 
BUOeaiaen  was  the  main  ^eovei  of  the  high  aad  brilliuit  poiition 
occupied  by  Engjaod  ia  1840.  But  whence  this  unaiiiimty  aincND^ 
meo  opposed  to  each  other  in  patljr  stvife?  Was  it  fortuitous? 
N  o ;  it  resulted  from  this-^at  the  poliej  adopted  by  the  minister 
of  the  day  was  not  founded  en  the  personal  whim  ov  aewly»4M>o« 
ceived  opinion  of  any  mere  individual,  but  was,  in  fact^  the  old 
iune-aaoctioned  policy  of  Baglimd.  New  events  inay>  fsom  time 
to>  time,  necessitate  variations  in. our  syatesa  of  foreign  policy; 
whenever  this  happens  there  wiU  probably  arise  divergences  of 
opinion  amongst  our  sti^^soien,  and  the  usuadly  consequent  symp^ 
toms  of  national  indecision;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that 
whenever  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  coarse  of 
policy  thence  deduciblo  can  be  closely  followed,  the  minister  of 
the  day.  working  out  that  policy  with  zeal  and  ability,,  may  redcMi 
upon  the  support  of  all  those  British  statesmen,  no  matter  what 
their  party,  who  are  really  initiated  in  the  state^ffairs  of  Europe. 
Foreign  nations,  too,  know  this :  that  engagements  entered  into 
by  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  howeve?  strongly 
disapproved  by  his  sucoessori  will  yet  be  honourably  performed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  no  strong  approver  of  the  QnadrU"- 
partite  Treaty ;  yet  when  he  aocepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  1834»  he  proceeded  to  execute  its  stipulations  widi 
ready  promptitude  and  seal. 

Addressing  ourselves,  as  we  do  in  this  article,  merely  to  the 
relations  of  the  Grand  Nation  with  Eastern  potentates/  we  cannoft 
advert  to  the  system  followed  by  France  on  the  more  western 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
marking that  her  exertions  to  gain  influence  in  these  quarters  have 
been  in  some  measure  like  to  those  which  she  has  made  in  the 
Levant.  How  founds  the  French  name  in  Spain?  The  Peiuur 
sttlar  War — the  Trocadero — the  unexcased  evasion  of  France 
from  the  Quadrupartite  Treaty^  and  her  subsequent  alliance  with 
mere  factions  of  the  State*-<these  are  the  headings  under  whioh 
modern  history  chronides  the  obligations  conferred  on  Spain  by 
her  magnanimous  neighbour. 

If  we  look  to  the  Italian  shores  of  the  '  Lake,'  we  are  instantly 
reminded  of  the  unfortunate  Ligurian,  Roman,  Cisalpine,  and 
Farthenopean  Republics — of  Venice  betrayed  to  Austria  at  die 
peace  of  Campo  Formio — of  pictures  and  statues  seized  by  Napo- 
leon, and  reMored  by  Wellington — of  the  enthusiastic  insurgents 
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of  late  years,  men  perpetually  abetted,  and  never  protected,  by 
France.  Again,  torning  to  the  African  coast,  iv^  see  how  suc- 
cessfully the  '  Grand  Nation'  with  het  yaudevilles  and  her  razzias 
has  ingfirartiated  herself  with  the  Algerine»— how  faithfully  she  has 
observed  her  engagement  to  abstain  from  territorial  acquisitions. 

Meanwhile,  and  conoarrently  with  all  this  uneasy  ambition, 
France  has  been  losing  the  almost  exclosi?e  trade  which  she  for- 
merly enjoyed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  amount  of  her  com^ 
meree  ki  the  Mediterranean  is  new  surprisingly  small,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  her  geographical  position,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  her  people. 

And  now,  by  all  the  blood  shed — ^by  ril  the  treasure  expended 
—by  all  the  alliances  repudiated-^by  all  the  treaties  broken — by 
all  the  commerce  lost  for  the  sslce  of  this  coveted  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean — ^what  amount  of  solid  power  has  been  really 
acquired  by  France  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  can- 
not have  recourse  to  a  much  better  authority  than  '  La  Presse/ — 
a  paper  understood  to  receive  part  of  its  wisdom  from  M.  Lamar- 
tine,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  upon  all  questions  affecting 
the  relations  of  France  with  the  Levant.  And  thus  it  is  that  this 
journal,  so  lately  as  the  14th  of  last  February,  described  and 
deplored  the  position  of  France  upon  the  shores  of  her  favourite 
sea: — ^  There  is  one  phrase  of  Napoleon's  which  has  often  been 
repeated,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true  [how  naive!],  and  it  is 
this — '^the  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake.'*  Assuredly  this 
expression  was  just;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  if 
Napoleon  had  been  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the  throne,  and 
had  not  been  absorbed  by  inevitable  dtverldons,  he  would  have 
established  it  as  a  truth.  Unfortunately  he  possessed  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means ;  and  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  this  legi*- 
timate  wish  has  not  only  not  been  realized,  but  our  influence  is 
daily  diminishing  in  the  Mediterranean.' 

We  hope  that  our  retrospect  of  those  failures  whieh  have 
attended  both  French  and  English  encroachments  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Sultan  may  induce  a  belief  that  the  non-seizure  bf 
Egypt  by  the  British  Government  is  an  excusable  piece  of  re- 
missness. We  are  far  from  blinding  ourselves  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  unquestioned  and  uninterrupted  our 
right  of  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Isthmus ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  recognize  the  importance  of  this  privilege  that 
we  would  repudiate  all  notions  of  territorial  i^grandizemcnt  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  Paris,  and  not  here,  that  the 
idea  of  England's  permanently  enjoying  a  free  transit  by  Suez  has 
be^n  perpetually  associated  with  that  dF  her  seizing  Egypt. 
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There  is  really  ho  gfountf  it  ^ll  Uit  jkiipposing  ihat  unjust  aggres- 
sion upon  the  terrftof idi  iif  tW^  BallfAtl'iar'  a  'tondition  necessary  to 
our  maintainiiig  the^igtft  oP\rayi  '*Mit)p?ly  fe^'Engldnd,  this  pri- 
vilege of  iree  passage  ^cfo^'^et>^jp6¥t  df  th(ft' SiiltM^^B  domtfoions 
has  been  granted  ahd'6dnfiVnid4  ib  hfef'bJ^aC  long' series  oftreities. 
The  first  of  these  ^as  nlad^  so'bMy'klf  iti  Iho  rdign  of  oiip  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  itj  J^i'dvisions  b^V^  I^M'fofnnally  ratified  and 
liberally  enlarged '  by  riamerouA  litter  ttfettties  and  ootiTentions 
coming  down  to  out  6mi  iikh^:  Thd-  airtScles  entered  iittd  between 
the  Sultan  and  Qu^eti  Eliziibetli  a'l^d't^t^' verbatim  ift  tbe  sob- 
sequent  treaty  of  1875.*  By  the  Unrt  df 'Ihe^  the  shores  and 
j)ortsof  all  the  terirltoHi^s  'd'nd^tbi  d^tniiridn'of  the  Saltan  are 
opened  to  vessels  beairing  'thfe  Eh^lish  fli^.  '^  The  second  urticde 
provides  '  that  the  said  nation  *  (^Etigl^Aia)  *^^lial*  Kkdwise 'Safely 
and  freely  go  and'  conie  by  lahd'xtfthhi  \)ie  ftrftits  of  ouv  imperial 
dominions'  (the  Siilfai/'s  tetfitoi^ies)^*  frtlhbttt  iny  injury,  moles- 
tation, or  impediment  to  the  persdhs,  '^rattle;  estat^s^  or  effects  of 
the  said  nation*  JBoth  the  treaty  jtistqUMed  (that  of  Eliiabeih) 
and  the  treaty  of '1675 'cotilaiti  nlahjf^  anxious  and  carcfoUy 
framed  provisions  for  gifin^'forde  and' substantial  tahie  lotbe 
conceded  privilegi^s ;  and  by  the'last-m^tioned  act  it  is  fenaally 
stipulated  that  all  i\ittfre'im]f>i^rial  m^ndlfte^  tirfder  tbe  sea)  of  the 
Sultan  shall  be  abtolttteljr  Void'  ill  M6\i  of  thei)^  provisions  ssimay 
clash  with  the  words  6y  sj^rit  of  the  tf ^atils.  And  tbes^  nriemn 
engagements  are  not  vain  i^ords,  but  haVe  heetk  acted  upoirwiifa 
remarkable  fidelity  by  the  OCtobiah -Gbv^nfinltint  atid! 'those  in 
authority  under  it.'  We  most  ai  us  l^ertefaibef  the  wise  forbear- 
ance of  Mehemet*  Alt,"  who,  at'thfe 'vfery  time  of  ^otir  wrestang 
Syria  from  his  Udilitary  occupatibit;  ivas  isaMy  tmilsaNttiiig''Our 
Indian  mails  acirds^  the  Isthmus  of  Bu^^.'  This  ifxstonc^  no  less 
tlian  the  probabilttic^s  fairlV  dedncit^le  from  bin  abstract  ficw  of 
the  matter,  justify  us  ti\  i{if^iir?h^ 'that' ^ny  satrap  of  the  Porte 
holding  the  government  of  E^;ypt^-^iid  iVhHh^  independent  or 
not — would  find  it  vitally  for  IrisT  Iti(ei<M  U(>  4;^ep  tts  munolested 
in  our  passage.  His  iiit^etehde  ivitb  tbat''pi4ti)ege>  or  even  his 
failure  to  secure  Us' fr6m  thif  iritfei¥u|>tlbn  6f  olhers>  Would  speedily 
work  his  ruin.  '         ..... 

By  constant  and  uninterroptied  usa^e, 'therefore,  no  less  than 
by  strictly  legal  ownership,  a  privilege  ^of  free  passs|re  thtoogh 
ail  the  Sultan's  territdrie^  belmifgs'  to  England;  Our  claim  to  go 
unmolested  across  the  Uthmus  df  Suez  is  as  t!:l^ar  by  puUic  law 

*  The  style  aiid  tides  of  our  merry  King  Qiarlet  ll.  arie  tbui  odcUy  set  forth  in  the 
treaty : — <To  the  Glorious  among  the  Princes  of  lektis,  reter^  by  the  H)^h  PotMitates 
of  the  People  of  the  Messiah,  sole  Director  of  the  important  Ai&un  of  the  Naauene 
Nation,  Lord  of  the  Limits  ofUecency,  and  ttiC  Honour  of  Grandeur  aud  Bcnown, 
Charles  IL,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.* 
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as  our  right  to  cro$ft.|J^.,We;Bit  Iiif|ii^,;an4  whoever  interfered 
with  lhe.eojoymcHQt<ofiiiiW4^Ml4'^^Ka  upon  )i^ix^self  those  respon- 
sibiUtiiCs  which  ^t^b  t^<w  invad^er.  9f  t^  British  (i(oniinions. 

On  she  other  hand^.iu)  )«v<^isv(J|I}  Arid  ^qizure  of  Eg^pt,  whether 
by  England  or  hy  any  p\h^fii  9fi  jtthq,  Gr^at.  l^oyvers;  involves  an 
Eun>pean  war,  and,  thi«,  ^e  ;ii;^  invited  \o  hr^v^  for  the  sake  of  a 
privilege  which  we  Mr^eadiy  PfQ9y  i^mriole^ted !     But^  then,  it  is 
said  tint  a  state  of  /confpsiaip^  may,  arise  upodt  ^h^  death  of  Mehemet 
Ali>  and  that  therefore  ,w^,  n^u^  &h^^,Q^t  p^iipy  with  a  view  to 
the  prolKiUe  dignjennheri^ieiiit  of  the  Qttoinan  empire — that  in 
short  we  must  take  time  hy  ^e  forelock ^  ^nd  hegin  to  burn  down 
onrihouae  at  once  in  oyder  -to.^f^v^de  ,the  ,pQSsibility  of  its  being 
burnt  down  acoidentallj,!    ,Thisi  W|9uld  )tje  carrying  precaution 
loo  fan     The  course  whi^  itf  behoy^ ,  this  country  to  take  lies 
a^djear  to  the  m^hi%  of.  .th^ipr^cM^al  ,)stta^^map  as  to  that  of  the 
political  >mofa)i9it :  .aliiKfy/^  in.tti^e.ioi;ig,ru/^  i^gTOp^  faitli  expedient ; 
but  bh)ught  to  bear  jUipoQ  mv  S^t^r^  policy,,  it  is  no  less  plainly 
advantageous  in  itfk  mnie4iate  ahd  i^arly  results  than  in  its  ulti* 
male  consequences.     Wis  stand  d^pplj -pledged  to  maintain  un- 
partitioned  the  territorials  o^  that  very  state   under  which  we 
possess  by  treaty,  and  enjoy,  in  fact,  the  now  precious  right  of 
free  passage^     Our  di:^tyi,  therefore,  and  our  interest  are  one, 
and  are  simply, this  }r--tto, avoid,.  ei;)proachuient  ourselves,  and  to 
prevent  encroachment '.by.  9.ther;^«  .  We  car^  be  honest,  and  yet 
pvospef«    We.  can  bold.  quK  OTf^n-r-f 
from  our rajacienta,l)y».but  ,^)iy,Jf^?ping 
Perhaps  it  J^  welj  .fciffi  owi:.  cpun^y 
necessarily  so  great  by  reason  of  her . 
■sense  snililary  resomrosj  has.  not  V^J( 
of  that  vaal  moral  pow^r  whioh  she  w 
about  her,  if  during  the  lasitj  hi4f  pent 
8tfite»-^had  pursued  her  foes  .^ith  »fc 
her  friends  and  alli^' a... constant^  ai 
eventsy  we  can  d^-aw.  ffi^n-.^h^  ^^UP^fijC 
a  new  ooj^rjtnailion  qfi\\i^,sx^}em,X 
poliqy ;  and.  when«  whpthpf  it|  hq  .in 
of  the  Indus,  we  are  tempted  to  b 
they -Ate  wteak  in  .the  ^  hour  i>f  i?^e- 
J3T  turn  their  faces  .tq  Mecw-nW^'mf 

truth*  by  a  glance  a^  thp . '  Fren<?h ;  ^-^^ — -^^,  ^^.^ 

shores  there  broods  a  history  jnost  apt  for  teaching  how  halt, 
lame,  and  blind  is  the  piarch  of  a  nation  that  rests  her  ambitious 
hopes  on  violence  and  il^aith. 
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NOTE. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  tte  minister  of  Killearn,  in  StirlingAirt, 
for  a  very  small,  but  to  him  justly  offensive,  misprint  in  page  139  of  6ur 
last  Number.  The  evidence  as  to  Scotch  pauperism  which  w6  there 
meant  to  comment  upon— and  we  gave  a  corredt  reference  to  the  page 
of  the  Blue  Book — was  that  of  the  miniater  of  Kiltearn,  which  parish  is 
in  Rossshire. 

,  We  have  also  to  apologise  to  the  trustees  and  physicians  of  the  Eieter 
Lunatic  Asylum^  for  an  involuntary  misrepresentation  in  an  article  of 
our  Number  for  October,  1844.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  were  wrong  in 
stating  (p.  441)  that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  asylum  opposed, 
in  1832,  the  parliamentary  measure  meant  to  place  that  receptacle,  and 
all  others  of  its  class,  under  a  regulation  forbidding  the  admission  of 
any  inmate  without  an  order  and  certificate  of  insanity.  Our  error  was 
caused  by  our  relying  on  an  apparently  dear  and  distinct  statement  in 
the  *  Rules  *  of  the  Oxford  Lunatic  Asylum,  *  printed  by  authority,'  in 
1836.  We  hasten  to  retract  our  misstatement  as  to  the  'order  and  cer- 
tificate '  Question  ;  but  we  regret  to  add  that  the  Exeter  gentlemen  did 
oppose  the  parliamentary  measure  on  what  we  still  regard  as  a 
point  of  still  greater  consequence.  They  opposed  the  proposition  for 
subjecting  their  asylum  to  the  general  check  of  visitation.  Without 
the  power  and  practice  of  Visitation,  we  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any 
permanent  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
any  lunatic  asylum,  of  any  class  whatever :  and  we  earnestly  hope  the 
benevolent  persons  who  at  present  superintend  the  institution  at  Exeter 
may  have,  on  reflection,  perceived  the  Wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  the 
Visitation  clauses  of  the  Lunatic  Bill  now  pending — to  which  clauses 
we  understand  the  Government  means  to  give  its  warm  support. 

We  were  also  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  lunatic  patients  who 
destroyed  themselves  after  liberation  (p.  440)  were  released  under  Mr. 
Gordon*8  Act.     They  had  been  released  before  that  Act  was  passed. 

These  mistakes  are  explained  and  apologized  for  at  more  length  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  the  chief  author  of  the  article  in  our  October  Number 
has  put  forth  under  this  title.  '  The  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Weekly 
Committee  of  the  Warnefora  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford.'  His  contro- 
versy with  the  Warneford  Asylum  we  must  leave  to  (he  pamphlets.  We 
do  not  observe  that  our  October  article  has  been  convicted  of  any  even 
the  smallest  inaccuracy  as  respects  this  mad-house — except  indeed  that 
it  wai  referred  to  by  its  original  style  and  title  of  th6  Oocfytd  LunaUe 
Asylufn.  It  has,  we  now  learn,  more  than  once  altered  its  designation. 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  the  MadcUffe — it  is  now  the  Wamrford^^hxiX  it 
is  still  the  same  Asylum  on  Headington  Hill  jV^to  Oxford.  Every  one 
of  the  Reviewer's  statements  concerning  it  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  most  intemperate  tract  recently  issued  under  the  signature  of  its 
committee-chairman — the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas — whom  we  can  Con- 
gratulate on  nothing  but  his  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  change  of 
name.     We  regret  sincerely  to  find  that  this  Warneford  committee 
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livow  their  intention  of  opposing  the  Viiitatfon  oUuses  in  the  new  Bill, 
ft  certainly  puzzlea  us  to  accounl  for  their  obstinacy  on  this  point;  bat 
there  is  little  doubt  their  efforts  will  be  baffled. 

We  hope  thcU  Bill  is  safe :  and  since  we  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  subject  0/ lunacy,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  anotlier  Bill  now  pending,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance,  if  it  were  but  in  reference  to  the  unhappy  class  of  the 
pauper  insane. 

The  present  Law  of  Settlement  is  felt  to  be  oppressive  in  its  opera* 
tion  on  the  poor,  and  complicated  by  all  sorts  of  expensive  technicalities 
in  its  administration,  notwithstanding  that  some  amendment  was  effected 
in  1834,  by  the  abolition  of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  and  other 
changes.  So  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  glance  at  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Sir  James  Graham,  it  seems  calculated  to  mitigate  essen* 
tially  the  existing  evils.  Its  main  feature,  perhaps,  is  the  proposal  to 
substitute  Union  Settlement  for  Parochial  Settlement : — and  this  pro- 
position at  least  deseryes  to  be  weighed  dispassionately.  There  is  a 
very  general  and  very  reasonable  cry  for  an  enlargement  of  those  narrow 
circles  within  which  the  present  law  fetters  the  labourer  and  the  artificer. 
Parishes  are  unequal  and  arbitrary  divisions :  in  the  North  of  England 
they  are  very  often  not  coincident  with  ecclesiastical  districts.  There 
are,  we  believe,  in  England  and  Wales  between  14,000  And  15,000  of 
such  small  districts,  from  any  one  of  which  to  any  other  of  which  a 
man  may  be  forcibly  removed.  The  number  of  Unions  may  be  some* 
thing  above  600.  To  substitute  the  latter  number  for  the  former 
would  seem  to  be  at  once  a  vast  improvement ;  the  labourer  would  still 
be  chained,  but  his  tether  would  be  longer.  It  is,  we  fear,  chimerical  to 
hope  fur  the  abolition  of  all  restriction  on  the  movements  of  the  labour- 
ing poor.  If  a  local  fund  is  to  be  safely  administered,  it  must  be  ad- 
ministered mainly  by  the  persons  out  of  whose  pockets  it  comes.  To 
say  to  a  body  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  *  Draw  for  what  you  please 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  apply  it  in  relief,'  would  be  only  to 
offer  a  premium  to  jobbing  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  every  kind. 
The  circle  on  which  the  burthen  of  the  poor-rate  presses  might  be  made 
too  large ;  we  thiuk  it  would  be  so  if  Settlement  were  in  the  County  in- 
stead of  the  Parish:  thai  circle  may  on  the  other  hand  be  too  small*  and 
such  we  believe  it  to  be  at  the  present  time.  The  proposition  of  the 
Government  seems  to  take  a  prudent  medium.  Local  interest  will  still 
remain,  but  the  space  within  which  the  labourer  may  move  with  free- 
dom will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Let  us  see  in  detail  how  small  parishes  operate.  It  is  true  that  where 
a  parish  belongs  to  but  one  or  two  proprietors,  these  persons  have  an 
interest  in  keeping  the  poor  employed,  for  the  cost  of  relief  falls  imme- 
diately on  them  if  a  man  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish.  But  to 
counterbalance  this  we  have  an  unlimited  power  for  mischief.  It  is  the 
purse  interest  of  such  a  proprietor  to  pull  down  cottages,  and  keep  as 
many  persons  as  he  can  from  dwelling  in  the  parish— in  many  instances 
the  temptation  prevails ; — the  people  are  driven  into  wretched  hovels  on 
the  skirts  of  towns,  whence  they  have  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  their 

work. 
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work.  All  inducement  to  exercise  this  power  would  disappear  witb  tbe 
extension  of  the  circle  of  settlement.  Then  again,  character  or  skill  io 
a  workman  is  a  second-rate  consideration  in  a  small  parish :  a  dronkea 
vagabond,  who  would  be  chargeable,  if  not  employed,  must  have  the  job 
which  a  steady  and  sober  labourer  with  a  large  family  is  anxious  to 
obtain,  simply  because  the  former  belongs  to  '  our  parish,'  the  latter 
only  lives  in  it.  If  the  former  is  out  of  work*  t^  have  to  keep  him ;  if 
the  latter,  some  other  parish  must  do  it.  Lastly,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
rate  on  a  narrow  space  is  an  inducement  to  prevent  pauperism,  it  is 
also  an  inducement,  and  a  most  powerful  one,  to  relieve  it  inade^plaidy 
and  improperly.  The  farmer,  who  feels  the  burthen  of  every  shilling, 
will  often  pe  tempted  to  deny  those  aids  in  sickness  which  the  medics] 
attendant  may  recommend ;  and  he  will  hesitate  to  give  to  some  unhappy 
lunatic  his  only  chance  of  cure — ^by  sending  him  at  once  to  an  asylum. 
The  cruel  folly,  of  deferring  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity,  until  the 
disease  has  pas^e^l  the  ineipient  stage,  was  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  our  October  paper. 

The  establishment  of  Unions — (first  proposed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in 
1683— and  secondly  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  in  1*765) — may  have  been 
judicious  or  injudicious :  it  ia  too  late  to  discuss  that  questioii.  The 
legislature  has  adopted  these  districts  for  the  purposes  of  adininiateriag 
relief,  and  we  see  no  violation  of  sound  principle  in  making  use  of  the 
same  means  for  enlarging  that  circle  which  tbe  law  of  settlement  draws 
round  the  labourer. 
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Advocate  in  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
cbarmf  of  tht  profession,  36,  , 

Agriculture,  protection  of,  under  the  ne>T 
com-bwi,  524-526. 

Alison,  W.  P.,  M.D.,  RematlM  oti  tht 
evideoGe  takeo  before  thel^t  Joqairy 
Commusion  fur  Scotland ;  •^4>u,  tbe 
contagious  fever  of  1843,  125^— his  be- 
nevolent exertions,  128. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian :  *  The  Impro- 
visatore;  or.  Life  in  Italy,'  497 — effect 
of  the  modem  translations  of  foreign 
works,  498 — specimens  of  this  Danish 

romance,  dOO-dH — picture  of  Venice, 
515. 

Apothecaries.     See  Medical  Practice. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  33  i — Jona- 
tlian  Oldbnck  and  Sir  Visto  upon  an- 
cient architecture,  ib. — results  of  the 
opening  of  the  Continent  to  English 
antiquaries,  341 — Grothic  architecture 
of  Sicily,  343 — transmission  from  the 
Saracens,  344 — tlie  birthplace  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  345 — non-adap- 
tation of  heathen  temples  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship,  350 — selec- 
tion of  the  position  of  churches,  352— 
earliest  Christian  churches  in  Rome, 
353 — the  sepulchral  churches  of  the 
Constaiitiue  age,  354 — church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  355— of 
Santa  Costanza,  356— of  San  Stefano 
Rotoudo,  357 — round  churches  in  Scan- 
dinavia, t6. — baptisteries,  359~unfit- 
ness  of  the  circular  form  for  complete 
liturgical  service — church  of  San  Vi- 
tale,  at  Ravenna,  361  —  Byzantine 
architecture  in  Italy,  362 — basilicas, 
363 ;  basilicas  of  the  Campanian  cities, 
365— of  the  Roman  Forum,  366— their 
adaptation  for  the  reception  of  a  Chris- 


tiati  congregation,  367 — cause  of  the 
^kstraction  of  the  heathen  basilica,  369 
— introduction  t>f  the  Atrium,  Nartbex, 
Cajwelli,  Uro^  ifrv-^the  Sanctuary,  371 
— interior  splendour,  ib, — mosaics  and 
other  ornaments,  372— sculpture,  373 — 
ehtfrch  of  San  Glemcnte  at  Rome,  374 
*-*8an  Paolo  ftifii  dalle  Mura,  375— 
ll^  aifcteot  b&^ilica  of  St.  Peter's,  376 
— San.  Giovanni  Lateraoo,  379 — Santa 
Agnese,  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura, 
380 — Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  3au 
Pietro  ad  Vincula,  381 — their  uni- 
formity of  style  and  of  conception,  ib. 
— absence  of  the  Gotliic  style  at  Rome, 
382 — basilicas  at  Ravenna  and  Venice, 
t^. — in  Tuscany,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  384 
< — the  Maxentian  l«asilica,  385 — Ger* 
man  and  French,  387 — origin  of  the 
Romanesque  architecture,  388 — the 
Moselle- Khenan  style,  3S9— the  Dom 
of  Treves,  392— the  bell  in  churches, 
393— expansion  of  tlie  Treviran  type, 
394 — introduction  of  the  Teutonic- 
Romanesque  into  Italy,  395 — San  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan,  396— the  Continental 
Crothic,  397 — introduction  of  it  into 
Italy,  398 — ^list  of  Gothic  churches  in 
Italy,  399— the  Duomo  at  Milan,  400 
— revival  of  the  classical  style  in  Italy, 
401 — connexion  of  Christian  architec- 
ture with  the  institutions  of  society, 
402. 


B. 


Basilicas,  363.     See  Architecture. 

Bequests  Bill  for  Ireland,  the,  282— ten- 
dency of  the  Act  with  reference  to  the 
priesthood,  284 — appointment  of  com- 
missioners, 285. 

Berry,  Miss,  *  England  and  France :'  Re- 
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marks  on  Lord  Otford'i  Letten,  Life 
of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand,  Life  of 
Rachael  Lady  RiuMll,  Fashiooftble 
FHends,  a  Comedy,  ftc,  4S&^charm  of 
Miss  Berry*8  writings,  i^^— ^tendency  of 
these  volumes,  486  —  specimens*  487^ 
489,  49^>-comparativc  view  of  society 
in  Kngland  and  France  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Common- 
wealth, t6.— during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  490— picture  of  the  Revo*' 
ItttioD  at  1789,  49a>«-.«x«aption  to  hst 
general  rule  of  abstinence  from  poli- 
tics, 493 — the  Consulship  of  Buona- 
parte, 494— the  Revolution  of  1830, 
495. 

Bunsen,  the  Chevi^er,  his  writings  cm  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  334-^value  of 
these  works,  316 — manner  in  which  he 
treats  the  basiiicse,  348-365.  SeeaUo 
Architecture. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  523.  See  War- 
burton. 

Butler,  Frances  Anne  (late  Fanny  Kern- 
ble),  Pbems,  825 — autobiographical 
cliaraeter  of  these  Poems^  3S5,  339— 
sonnet  suggested  fay  an  observation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ijiwrence,  t6.— To  the  Pic* 
ture  of  a  Lady,  327 — Love  Somiet, 
329— lines  ui  Absente,  ift^^<  A  Pro^ 
mise/  831. 


Canning,  George,  443-456.  See  also 
Malmei(bury. 

Cardwell,  Bdwazd,  D.D.,  ^Synodalia:  a 
Collection  of  Proceedings  of  Convoca- 
tion, &c.  in  the  Province  of  Caiifer- 
bury,  from  1547  to  1717,*  464— parlia- 
ment and  convocation  defined,  t6. — 
givileges  of  parliament  in  respect  to 
e  Church,  466  —Synods  of  fiie  Church 

-  *— parliamentary  writs,  ib. —  convoca- 
tion writS)  407 — capacity  in  which  tiie 
clergy  ought  to  assemble,  468^-^power 
of  the  archbishop  to  exclude  a  btsbop, 
469 — power  with  reference  to  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  470 — elections,  471,  472 
— position  of  the  dignitaries  in  the  lower 
House  of  Canterbury,  473 — rights  and 
duties  of  the  president  of  the  convoca^ 
tion,  474 — relations  between  the  oonvo* 
cations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
with  tlie  Church  of  Ireland,  475— rela- 
tions of  convocations  towards  the  Crown, 
477-479 — proposed  revision  of  the  Ar- 
ticles and  Liturgy,  480 — Church  and 
State,  481— unfitness  of  the  modem 
British  Parliament  to  legislate  as  to 


tbaScrvioes  of  the  Church  of  fUiglaiid, 
483. 

Cburoliiie,Frinceis  of  Brunswick,  4 17.  See 
Malmesbury. 

.CeUfaacir*  ponishmeotk  of,  iu  the  zeign  of 
Augustus  CsBsar,  97. 

Cennino  Ceuniiii,  a  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing, written  in  the  year  1437,  with 
notes  by  Signer  Tambroni,  translated 
b^  Mrs.  Merri field,  77— the  author*s 
history,  77--80— conlenta  of  the  work, 
81 1-«  fiirmatiou  of  fresc«ie%  ib,  —  the 
cartoon,  b2 — placing  the  colonrs,  83 — 
oil-painting.  Van  £yck's  claim  to 
its  discovery,  84— rapid  decay  of  mo-  ^ 
dem  paintings,  85 — time  required  to 
leani  tjo  paint,  86 — Cennini's  advice 
respecting  the  use  of  metals,  87 — ultra- 
marine, 68 — browns  and  blacks,  89 — 
wasliing  off  aiMl  cleaning  away  colours, 
92— oasts  from  the  human  body,  93. 

Christian  Church,  Ideal  of  a,  149.  See 
Ward. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  for  Pro- 
moting, iu  esublishment,  205. 

Church  Missionary  Society,'  the^  214 

Cockerel,  Mr.,  Kxpoaition  of  the  Obli- 
gations of  Architecture  to  Natuie,  338. 

Convocation,  464.     See  CaidweUL 

Colonial  Church  Atlas,  201. 

Colonies,  ecolesiastical  state  of  the,  201-^ 
out  early  colouiiation,  201^*-provision 
for  religious  instruction  mider  £lisa- 
beth,  203— under  Cromwell,  and  at  the 
Restorstion,  204 — under  William  and 
Mary,  205— sufierings  of  the  early  mi«- 
sionartes,  207— state  of  the  Church  in 
America  during  the  two  list  centuries, 
209— «stablisbment  of  the  bashoprio  of 
Nvva  Scotia,  21  (^beginning  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Ghufchi  212— bishops  in  British  Ncvth 
America,  the  £ast  and  West  Indies, 
213— Australia  and  Gibraltar,  214— 
visitation  joonieys  of  tlie  Bishop  of  To- 
ronto, 215 — of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
216— the  bishopric  of  New  Zealand, 
217 — bishoprics  established  in  the  last 
ten  years,  218. 

Corn-laws,  conduct  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  repeal,  521 — 
re))eal  opiiosed  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  522 
— importation  of  com,  and  duty  re- 
ceived under  the  altered  law,  1843, 
524. 


D. 

Danisli  language,  the,  its  resemblance  to 
Kii«r|iah,  4U9. 
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Donndg&n,  James,  LL.D.    8m  Lexico- 

graphy. 
Dreams,  Sir  Thom&s  LawTetic6*«  mnnk 

un,  326. 
DtiDbar,    George,  M.A.      Sh   Lexieo- 

graphy. 


Egypt,  518.     See  Warburtoii. 

Kldan,  tbe  Earl  of,  cause  of  bis  itudyhig 
tlie  law— early  labouit,  85— contrast 
between  bim  and  Erakiiie,  38*— state  of 
tbe  lav  wben  be  entered  tbe  profession, 
39 — cbief  element  of  hit  success,  10 — 
his  administration  of  tbe  lair,  42 — com- 
prehensiveness and  accuracy  of  bis  legal 
Knowledge,  44— unbroken  affeetion  for 
his  brother,  similarities  of  their  tastes 
and  liabits,  5\ — ^loveof  port  wine,  53. 

Bills,  Mrs.,  *  The  Women  of  England : ' 
*  The  Wives  of  England/  94— her  Cli- 
mate of  the  male  sex,  112— conversa- 
ti(»nal  power  of  women,  113  — Mis. 
Ellis's  notions  of  •  a  fact,*  1 1 5. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  supported  by  tbe 
old  Whig  party,  021. 

Englishmen,  meeting  of  two,  iti  the  De- 
sert of  Arabia,  74. 

Ecfhen,  or  Traces  of  Travel  brought 
home  from  the  East,  d4 — character 
of  the  book,  5J^  56,  58,  76  — tbe 
writer  at  Semlin,  i6. — bis  first  impres- 
Hiuris  on  entering  the  Ottoman  empire, 
59— Turkish  lady,  61 — irrtetvicw  with 
a  pesha,  16. — ^Turkish  promotioti  atid 
honesty,  65  —  jouroey  to  Constanti- 
nople,  ib. — evidei:ce  on  the  Troad,  67 
-^the  modem  Greek  character,  68 — 
picture  of  the  descetidants  of  the  old 
Ionian  race,  69 — Bedouin  Christians, 
70— Christianity  at  Jerusalem,  <6.-*the 
desert,  71 — tbe  plague,  74. 


F. 

Federalism,  2-15.     See  Repral. 

•  French  Lake/  the,  520.   See  Warburton. 

Fresco,  81.     See  Ceunuio. 


G. 

George  lU.,  411.     See  Malniesbury. 
Giles,  Kev.  J.  A.     See  Lexicography. 
Graham,  Sir  James,  1.  See  Medical  Prac- 
tice. 


H. 

Haggard,  iohn,  LCD.,  Reports  of  Cakes 

argued  and  determiued  iu  tbe  Cou- 

sielory  Court  of  London,  3*i. 
Hiireem,  the,  9».  5rtf  Milues. 
Haydoo,  B.  R.,  Lectures  on  Painting  and 

Design,  77— their  talue,  91 — bis  opi* 

nions  in  respect  to  art,  90 — necessity  of 

disKtting,  91. 
Hessottier^   F.  M.,  Arabiscbe    nnd  Alt- 

ftalieniscber  BauveTziemngeii,   334  — 

miinner  in  which  be  obtained  his  in- 

fWmation,  348. 
History,   manner  in  which  it  should  be 

studied,  339. 
Howitt,  Mary,  497.     &•  Andersen. 
Howley,  Mr.,  Q.C.,  bis  appointment  as 

sergeant,  278. 


J.. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  *^Cbaracterifltic«  of  Wo* 
men:'  *Tbe  Romance  of  Bitigrapliy,* 
94«— Mrs.  Jameson's  moral  re&ciunis, 
116 -ability  as  a  writer,  117. 

Jeifrs,  bill  for  their  admission  to  oorpoimte 
offices,  5291 

Jones,  Owen,  '  The  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy,  from  the  Time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  Fit\eenlh  Century,'  334. 


K. 

Knight,  Henry  Gaily,  Ksq.,  *The  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  of  Italy,'  334— 
obligations  of  architecture  to  Mr. 
Knight,  340 — his  first  publication,  tbe 
<  Architeetuial  Tour  is  Normandy,' 341 
— '  Jnveetigatioos  in  Sicily,'  M2 — the 
*  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Italy,' 
315-^Mr.  Knight's  patronage  of  il. 
Hessemer,  348— bis  observations  on  the 
antagonism  pf  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churdies,  361.  See  also  Architi*c- 
ture. 


Law  Magazine,  th«^  32. 

Letter-writing,  decay  of,*ll7. 

Lexicop^raphy,  Greek  and  English,  293 — 
qualitioations  necessary  for  lexicogra- 
phers, 294 — Donnegau's  Lexicun,297 — 
Dunbar's,  299— Liddell's  and  Sc<»tt*s, 
303  —  Giles's,  309  —  table  of  ex- 
tracts from  die  above  four  Lexicons, 
'MO — manner  iii  which  defects  mat  be 
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corrected,  320 — melbodsof  elncidation, 
321  — Buttinaxi'j' method,  3M  —  pro- 
gress of  lexicogra^ihy  dt;iriiig:  the  last 
ten  years,  321. 

Liddell,  H.  G.     See  I/exicograpby. 

Linwood,  Rev.  W.,  *  A  Lexicon  to  ^»- 
chylm,'  293-319. 


M. 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  *  Diary  awl  Corre- 
spondence,* 403 — right  of  public  minis- 
ters to  publish  ttieir  despatches,  r6. — 
Judge  Story's  opinion,  405 — oimtents 
of  the  present  volume,  4Di — case  of  Mr. 
Rush's  *  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Court  of  London,*  406— Sir  Robert 
Adair's  *  Mission  to  Vienna,*  407— in- 
fringement by  this  puldiciitiou  ef  the 
rules  of  discretion  and  delicacy,  408 — 
dangers  of  the  practice,  405,  411 — 
errors  of  the  press  in  this  publication, 
419 — the  threatened  rupture*  with 
Prussia  in  1793,  410— Lord  Malnies- 
bury  apix)inted  ambiwsadur— intertiew 
with  George  IIL,  411 — interior  of  the 
Prussian  court,  412  —  result  of  the 
mission,  414  —  effects  of  subsidising 
foreign  armies,  4i6-^iais«ion  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  dematid  tfate  Prince^ 
Caroline  of  Brtmswiek  in  marria}^  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  417 — character  of 
her  father,  419 — the  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, 420 — defective  education  of  the 
Princess;  Lord  Malmesbury 's  descrip- 
tion of  her,  491— ifate'of  tiM9o0Urti)f 
Brunswick.  422 — feelings  of  tlie  Prin- 
cess; Lord  Malmesb^ry's' tuition,  499 
— counter-tuition  of  her  aunt,  thc-abbess 
of  Gandersherm,  425— the  jourtieyto 
3*!ngland,  4'J6— first  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  430— feeltfli;s-  of  the 
royal  family,  431  — dregnst  €ff  the 
Prince,  432^Mr.  PiU*s  pacific  views 
in  1792,  lb — Loid  Malmesbury 'a 
mission  to  Ffatice  in  17il6,  484— ita 
termination,  436  —  second  miision, 
437  —  secret  negociafion  with  Maret, 
440 — M.  Thiers'  version  of  tht^  ne- 
gociations,  441 — tlie  a31eg«d'brlb«ry  by 
the  Britisti  Govenrment,"  443 »— pecu- 
niary jobbing  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, 443 — real  object  of  the  French 
in  these  uegociatious,  44^^ — results  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's  diplomatio  '  life, 
448 — the  Earl  in  retirement,  i6.— cha- 
racter of  his  correspondMMd,  44^— sen- 
timents with  res|)cct  to*  tb«  Piriik:e  of 
Wales,  450  —  his  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,   451 — Diiiry,  452 — the 


King's  illness  ill  1801,  453— iutenriev 
after  his  Majesty's  recovery,  454 — ia- 
tri^ue  to  restore  Pitt  to  power,  455 — 
efairictev  of  Canning,  456  — Pitfs 
poeition  in  1S03,  459— Pitt's  death  ; 
Anecdotes,  460«^ George  111.  and  the 
Roman  Galhelie  Cluims,  461 — fonna- 
tioti  *of  the  Portland  odmniistratiun, 
463. 

Mat^,  Duk«  de  Bmidiio.  &»  Malmes- 
bury. 

Maunsell,  Dr.,  his  Repeal  mottoi)  in  the 
corponUion  of  Dubliii,  271 -^charges 
against  Siy  Robert  Bscl's  govermneut, 
274. 

Medical  Pmctke,  a  Bill  for  the  better  re- 
flation of,  1-^ReasoQs  for  the  itifeifer- 
eueeof  the  State,  2— <seneral  tendeticy 
of  tbe  bill,  3-^GauM  of  the  medical 
opposHkm  to  it,  4»^DifficttHy  of  legia- 
latm^agaSutt qaaoka  and  quackery,  6 
•  -^History  of  the  tacdical  prolcsRou  in 
Bngland,  8--^lV  ApotbecariesT  Act  of 
1815,  ^Reasoiks  for  ils  proposed  re- 

Kal,  li^^Treatment  of  the  poor,  10 — 
-oposediCoaneil  of  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Sdu«a(iou,  13,  17,  18— Corpora, 
fioiis  (M/bieli   now  grant  medical  de- 
grees, 14*— ExamiDations  of  the  three 
proposed  classes  of  the  Brof4uiD%  24 
—Details '  M^uiring  furtoer  consider* 
otion,  20. 
Melbourhe^'WhigSy  conduct  of,  52U  : 
Mercantile  <»dey  relaxation  o(«  526. 
Me^rifield,  Mrti«.  77.     See  Ccnmne^ 
MillM,  R.  M.,Palm  Leaves,  04^-^1- 
nion  of  Hareem  life,  99,  102->6mni- 
credulity,103— TheHareem  as  sketched 
by  him,  104 — Fidelity  of  the  picture, 
105 — Value  of  the  Eastern  seclusion 
(>f  wires,  10^ — Knur  of  boe  statemebti^ 
1 07.     Sre  aiio  Women. 


N. 


NUe,  battle  of  lh^5:U. 


O'Connell,  Paniel,  222.     tSee  Rc|»al. 


Parke's,  Mr«13aroii,  opiiiienontheO'Cou. 

'    itell  writ  of  ernir,  255: 

Fflsaow's' Greek  and  German    Lexicon, 

303t-Plan  of  Uie  work,  dOlj 
Pitt)  \Vm.,  432^    iSm  Halmcsbury. 
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Plague,  the,  74. 

Poole,  Mr*.,  'The  £iigliih woman  in 
Egypt;  94,  108. 

Poor  Laws  in  Scotland :  Report  of  Com- 
missiou  of  Inquiry,  125-^cau8e  of  at- 
tention  being  directed  to  them,  138 — 
Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee, 
129 — appointment  of  the  commiision : 
impolicy  of  tlie  selection  of  its  mem- 
bers, 130  —  eatent  of  the  evidence 
collected  and  published,  131^-8tmi- 
larity  of  the  Eng^sh  and  Scotdi  lair, 

.  132-*-praetical  (^ledLtwn  «f  tbe  T^lun- 
tary  system,  133,  137,  139>-failur9  at 
Glasgow,  134 — inequality  of  tha  relief 
oflonied  indifferent  parts. of  Scoitlanid, 
138  >^  large  -  proprieturi,  1 40  **>  tawuii, 
14i<^mataMr  in  which  -assowments  are 
made,)  destitution  in  Ediobucsb,*  142 
-^in  Gksgow>  148-^  absence  4S  all 
medical  attendance .  for  the .  p<)or,  144 
^^want  of  powec  to  compel  reiht,  145 
— «baef  points  in  the  existing  law;  re- 
quiring alteration,  146*^re^ef  te  the 
able-bodied,  147— -body  by  which  relief 
should  be  administered,  148* 

Poor  Law,  the  English*  its  wotrkiiig,  1 26 
-^manner  in  which  it  should  he  admi- 
nisteredy  127— ^comparative  amount  of 
i»  and  oat-door  relief^  ib. 

Port  wiiie^  ihvoDred  by  gveat  lawyt rs,  52. 

Porter,  J.  6.  V.,  Ireland:  the  Uoioo  of 
1801,  222^hi8  pedigree,' 262-r*chftrftc- 
ti>r  of  his  two  pamphlets,  263^— use 
madeof  them  by  Jffr.  O'Gonuetl,  26*. 

Pusey,  Philip,  £^.,  the^pott  id  Seotlaml, 
125.  < 

Q- 
Quacks,  Adam  Smithes  ophiioDof,  !• 


R. 


Repeal  agitation,  222— cause  of  tlie  ab- 
sence of  violence  at  the  Monster  Meet- 
ings, 223— O'Conneirs  personal .  cha- 
racter, 224 — ^his  personality,  228— 
historical  knowledge,  232  —  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  and  clergy,  ib, — real 
Bonroe  of  O* Connellys  power,  226  — 
agitation  at  the  cloee  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary session  of  1843;  meeting  at 
Tara,  227  —  lasguage  used  at  Lis- 
more,  230  — at  Mullaghmast,  231— 
presentation  of  the  Retieal  oap  to 
O'Connell,  23S^its  abaudoomeut,  283 
—•the  Clontarf  meeting,  234— tlie '  Re- 
peal Cavalry'  advertisement,  236  — 
government  proceedings  thereupon,  237 


— cause  of  the  proclamation  not  being 
published  until  the  last  day,  211 — 
amount  of  Protestant  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  agitation,  239^-pro$ecution  of 
the  oStiuders,  243  <— progress  of  the 
legal  proceedings,^  216 — the  missing 
sheet  of  the  jury-list,  248^-convictiuu 
of  the  traversers,  250 — writ  of  error 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  25 1 — opinions 
of  the  Judges,  253^of  the  Law  Lords, 
257— Reversal  of  tlie  judgment,  258 
— ^ecA  of  this  decision,  259-261— 
propriety  of  the '  Lay  Lords'  voting,  260 
•<^use  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  of  Mr. 
Grey  Porter's  pamphlet,  261  —  The 
:0'Connell: tribute  and  Repeal  rent  of 

.  1843,, 266 — conversion  to  Federalism 
and  rtcouYersion  to  Repeal,  267 — un- 
detplpt  of  thia  proceeding,  269  —  Dr. 
Maunsell's  motion  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  271 — OK^onnell's  present  cau- 
tion, 279 — instance  of  his  inconsistency 
and  disregard  of  his  promises,  281 — 

'  How  is  Ireland  to  be  tranquillised?  286 
— Q,*CwOTell*s  oo-operators,  289 — Irish 
national  character,  290 — real  *  justice 
to  Ireland,'  291, 

Roman  Catholic  Question,  skill  and  firm- 
ness witli  wiiich  carried  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  520. 

Russell,  Lord  John*  Conservative  address 
Qu  the  corn-laws,  522. 


St.  Puul  a  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  lUsguise, 
385. 

ScotUod,  Poor  Laws  iiv  125.  See  Poor 
XiawSo 

Seott,  RoUtt,  M.A.    'SVtf  Lexicography. 

Sliding  scale,  its  odvontagtrs  illustrated, 
524.426. 

Society  4V>r  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos])el 
in  Foreign  Parts,  201 — its  establisii- 
ment,  206. 

Stoitfell,  Lord,  Dr.  Parr's  opinion  of  his 
Lectures  on  History,  33 — contrast  lie- 
tween  him  and  his  brother  at  school, 
34-^his  decisions  iu  tiie  Admiralty 
and  Consiatory  Courts,  46~-rule  in 
appeals  fur  divorce  on  the  plea  of 
cruelty,  48'*— case  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Atidiew^s,  Holbom^and  the  patentee  of 
iron  coffiiK^  49 — unbroken  affection  for 
his  brother^  similarity  of  their  habits, 
5U 

Swedish  language,  the,  its  resembUmce  to 
£nglishy49U. 
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Tariff,  despair  of  the  Whigs  oa  iti  iDtio- 

duetion,  5!UK. 
Tidleyrand,  M.  de,  hU  oorroytioB  as  a 

miniiter,  443—440. 
Tor4]nla^  Bishop  ot,  kb  visitatii^o  Jouroeys, 

215^. 
Treves,  its  impoitpica  in  the  history  of 

Christiaiiity,  S9l. 
Twiss,  Horace,  32. 


U. 


Union,  Memoir  of  the,  by  m  Irish  Ca- 
tholic, 222 — importance  of  this  pamph- 
let, 288.  '^ 


Vacher's    Parliamentary    Pocket-Book, 

619. 
Vanity  in  woman.  117 — In  man,  119. 


W. 

Warhurton,  Kliot :  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cron,  532 — character  of  the  work, 
533  —  the  author's  views  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Eng- 
land, ib. — results  of  French  ambition 
in  the  Levant,  534 — political  pmition 
of  France  in  1798,  ib. — Buonaparte's 
Egyptian  expeaftiofr,  ^85; '  SStf^filrst 
proceedings  of  the  French  army  there : 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  537 — cause 
of  Buonaparte's  failure,  538-540 — 
battle  of  the  Nile,  538 — proclama- 
tion upon  possessing  himself  of  Alex- 
andria[,  541 — massacres  after  the  re- 
volt of  Cairo,  543 — effects  of  Buona- 
parte's vain-boastings  and  falsehoo<ls, 
544 — the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  546 — 
Siege  of  Acre,  547 — defeat  and  retreat 
therefrom,  550 — subsequent  atrocities 
of  the  French  army,  551— -the  plague 
in  the  French  ranks :  real  facts  as  to 
Buonaparte^s  giving  up  his  horse  to 
the  sick,  and  touching  them  in  the  hos- 
pitals, 552 — return  of  the  French  forces 
to  Cairo;  their  victory  at  Aboukir, 
553 — witlidrawal  of  Buonaparte  from 
Egypt,  the  convention  of  £1  Arish, 
554 — proceedings  in  consequence  of 
its  not  being  ratified  by  England, 
555— final  capitulation,  556--effect  of 
the  convention  of  Alexandria,  557 — 
caufe  of  the  war  between  England  and 


Turkey  iu  1807,  556— British  dewmit 
upon  Egypt ;  rupture  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  the  Porte,  559^ 
Biumaparte  cajoled  by  the  Czar,  560 
— cost  of  hia  concessions,  561 — French 
interference  in  the  Levant  in  1840,582 
— eiege  and  capture  of  Acre,  563 — 
conductef  France  to  Mebemet  Ali,564 
— consequences  of  that  conduct,  565— 
contrast  between  the  dealings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  with  foreign  nations, 
566 — Feelings]  towards  Frapce  on  the 
other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ib. 
->-%mounl  of  her  commerce  there,  567 
— England's  right  of  way  across  ilie 
S«iUmi's  territories,  569. 

Ward,  the  Rev.  W.G.;  the  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,  149 — manner  in 
which  the  book  should  be  reviewed,  A. 
—universal  affection  for  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  150— title  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  dispense  grace, 
151 — Mr.  Ward's  coniplamts,  152 — 
injustice  of  his  view  of  the  English 
Reformation  and  reformers,  153 — ^his 
inccmpetency  to  act  as  a  teacher  and 
guide,  155 — refutation  of  the  charge 
that  die  Reformers  were  actuated  by 
political  motives,  150 — the  author's 
comparison  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Reformation,  161 — results  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation,  162 — Mr.  Ward's 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  ;  amount  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  163 — obliquity  and  one- 
sidedness  of  his  judgment,  164-167 — 

'  fectory  labour  ih  Etigland  and  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  166 — humility 
of  the  English  Church,  169 — absence 
of  personal  uukindness  in  Mr.  Ward's 
bo«)K,  171 — contrast  of  his  judgment 
upon  the  English  and  Romish  churches, 
172 — position  of  English  churchmen 
according  to  Mr.  Ward,  174 — supre- 
macy of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  181 — claims 
of  conflicting  religious  communions  on 
our  allegiance,  182 — form  which  Mr. 
Ward's  theory  would  practically  as- 
sume, 186  —  ecclesiastical  allegiance, 
189 — effects  which  the  book  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  190. 

Whig  tactics,  519 — Factious  and  incon- 
sistent conduct  of  modern  sot-diiant 
Whig  statesmen,  ib. — Support  by  the 
old  Whig  party  on  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, 520 — Discreditable  proceedings 
of  the  present  Whigs  on  the  question 
of  free  trade,  521  ^Address  of  Lord  J. 
Russell  to  the  Huntingdon  electors.  522 
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